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No. 65.-JULY, 1828.-VOL. 18. 


New AVorks relative tq India and the Eastern World. 

We remember weU; ^ Jhe ' The Oriental 

Herald’ was first published, in it Was a n^attci: of extreme 
difficulty to find one good or interesting wb k published op In^ia, in 
a quarter : and our principal labour then was to search for materials, 
and make the utmost of tliose within our reaoh. Since that period, a 
very great and beneficial change has 'taken place in this particular. 
Now, new and important works on India amd the Eastern, World 
appear almost every month j and sometimes, in tlie present case, 
in such rapidity of succesSwn, that we find it impossible to notice 
them all as they arc issued froin.tho press; and are .compelled to 
make a selection, for the purpose of cbnlining opr eajljcst and most 
lengthened teviewa, to those we deepa most important, reserving 
the others for subsequ^t^ ex^uinSttioti arid less extended notice. 

Among the works now befm^us', of of, wJik^ we desire to 
give some account to our readers, of the Second Tart of Mr. 
llickards’s India,’—' Cqlonel Briggs’s Letters addressed to a Young 
Friend in India,’ — ‘ Mr. Crawfu^d^s Journal of a Mission to Siam,’ — 
and ‘ A Further Inquiry into the. Expediency of apjilying the Prin- 
ciples of Colonial Policy to the Government of India, and of ef- 
fecting an essential change in its Landed 'J’ciiurcs, and in the cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants.’— If we attempted a regular review of 
each, in one Number of our Publication, we should not only ex- 
clude all other topics, which we know would be highly injurious to 
its general interest ; but we should find ourselves so restricted in 
space as to be able to do justice to neither. We prefer, therefore, 
giving a very brief character of the first three of these works, re- 
serving our full review of them to a future period, and confining 
our lengthened strictures and extracts to the last of the four enume- 
rated; deeming it, as we do, of the greatest political importance, and 
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especially most desirable to be well before the public before the 
Parliament separates, that it may furnish materials for thinking, 
during the recess, to those who will be called on in the next session 
to go into the inquiry which Sir James Mackintosh has pledged 
himself to institute into the general state of India, and the changes 
to be effected in its system of Government when the present cliarter 
of the East India Company expires. The other works can be better 
reserved tlian this; we shall, therefore, return to them again. 
But we shall still offer a few words on each, before we pass them by 
even till then. And first, of Mr. Rickards’s : The object of this 
Second Part of his work on India, is to give an ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the State and Condition of Native Indians under former Govern- 
ments,’ and to show that in the defects of these alone arc to be 
found sufiicient reasons for the present state of ignorance and 
wretchedness in which the population of India are found, and from 
which nothing but a better government can raise them. In this 
Mr. Rickards has comjdetely succeeded, and adduced such a body 
of unquestionable evidence, as must satisfy the most sceptical. We 
cannot resist giving the conclusion of his summing-up j where, 
after the evidence produced to show that misgovernmeiit invariably 
produces poverty and misery, he says : 

^ If, then, the causes here assigned produce universally the same 
effects, why seek for others in India, where the rule of tyrants, 
justly called the scourge of the human race, has, from the beginning 
of history to the present hour, had its fullest sway } 

* But if the reader can doubt the fiicts above detailed, or the con- 
clusions thence deduced, because they have occurred in a far distant 
clime, whose history he may not have familiarly contemplated ; let 
me implore him to turn his eyes to the existing state of lurkey, or 
the Governments of northern Africa j under his more immediate 
observation. Let him contemplate the ferocious spirit with which 
war has, of late years, been carried on against Infidels, as they 
are termed, in the Morea. Let him consider the total absence 
of justice in the provinces ; the insecurity of person and property j 
the avowed jiracticc of piracy, and slavery of prisoners ; the plea* 
sant exercise of the bowstring j the happy method of settling dif- 
ferences, and dissatisfactions, by assassination, — sometimes of the 
reigning prince — sometimes of viziers, pashas, hospodars, and other 
troublesome officers, and often by the wholesale butchery of unre- 
sisting subjects 5 whose heads are exposed on the gates of the royal 
palace, for the edilicatioft of the people, and the amusement of their 
sovereign. Let him, I say, consider these simple facts, and then 
ask his own reason, whether such a scourge, in the shape of Jiuman 
government^ does not stand forth to the world, like the upas of the 
forest, breathing destruction around, and blighting every germ of 
improvement within the influence of its poison. 

‘ Yet this is but a fac-simile of the despotisms of the East j 4*^ 
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which the character and condition of the inhabitants have for ages 
been compelled to bow. 

' Of the real character of the Natives of India, I have already re- 
corded my opinion, that they are capable of every virtue, and of 
every acquirement, that can adorn the human niindj” and I here 
confidently re-assert the same belief. For proof, I appeal to all 
those who have held much intercourse with the Natives, during 
their services in India— whether they have not met with numerous 
instances of great natural sagacity, quickness of apprehension, 
sound intellect, a peculiar aptitude for patient investigation, and, 1 
venture to add, honesty, gratitude, and attachment to those who iise 
them well ? 


There are other sects, at the head of which, for energy and 
talent, I should place the Parsees of the western side of India. Add 
to these, Armenians, native Portuguese, and Anglo-Indians, and wc 
have a mass of native population whose capacity for moral im- 
provement no man can reasonably doubt ; and whose progress— 
give them but the same advantages — would be as certain, and as 
rapid, as that of any, even the most civilized and enlightened na- 
tions of the earth.’ ® 


Colonel Briggs’s ^ Letters’ are professedly intended for the instruc- 
tion of young men going out to India, as cadets, or civil servants, 
and for the regulation of their intercourse with the Natives of that 
country. They are evidently dictated by a very benevolent mind, 
and contain proofs of much local knowledge and experience, and 
may, therefore, be read with advantage by the class for whom 
they are intended. The volume is dedicated to Sir John Malcolm 
whose ‘ InstrucUons’ to his assistants, when diplomatically emploved 
in Central India, are bound uj) at the end of the Letters The 
author IS an advocate for the extension of freedom to the Natives, 
instead of that levelling system which reduces them all to the con- 
dition of serfs of the soil, and excludes them from all participation 
in powe^ and so far we entirely agree with him. But, when we 
see the Directors ol the East India Company opposing themselves 
in 1 arhanient to all Inquiry into the state of Indiig and to all 
propositions or opening it to Euroiiean talent, enterprise, and 
capital, as well as to the admission of the Natives to thedistincuish- 
ing privileges of free men; wc cannot comprehend on® what 
grounds Colonel Briggs can indulge such a hope as that which he 
expresses in the closing paragraph of his Preface. 

A brighter era for India, it is to be hoped, is at hand. More 

letrnhlf “"hT '‘er institutions, her 

11111^^®’ Uf 'In people, is daily pouring in upon us j and there is 
httle doubt that the enlightened rulers of that vast empire will 
e ery day more and more see the justice, the policy, and I may add 
the absolute necessity, of permitting the Native ComSv to 
participate more largely m the administration of the Government ’ 

13 2 
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That iilformatio& is daily pouring in, there can be no doubt j but 
this is in Apite of the Directors, who have done all they possibly 
could do to Stifle it in the quarter ftom whence it is most valuable— 
India itself. If Colonel Briggs is himself enlightened, then the 
rulers of India are not j for they act on principles the most opposite 
to those he espouses, and which do his head and his heart honour 
to maintain. But that any thing but fear will induce these rulers 
to yield to the wish so benevolently breathed by the author of this 
work, we dopbt exceedingly j though we hope the emancipation of 
India is not to depend on the virtue of its rulers, either in lb at 
country or in this, but on the superior force of public opinion, 
which will soon, we trust, compel an improved system, in spite of 
all the influence that can be brought to bear against it. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s ^ Journal of a Mission to Siam, is an elaborate and 
able performance. There is no man, in all India, perhaps, so 
qualified for the production of such a work as Mr. Crawfurd. His 
previous researches in the Eastern Archipelago had not only made 
him intimately acejuainted with all that was known of those 
countries, but had also unveiled to him how much more was yet to 
learn, and, thus, by enabling him to direct his inquiries into hitherto 
untouched sources, has added largely to his previously extensive 
stock of accurate information. The work is ' got up, as the techni- 
cal phrase is, in a very superior manner, forming a handsome 
quarto volume, of about six hundred pages, embellished with 
several interesting plates, including views, maps, plans, and cos- 
tumes, as well as with many illustrative vignettes on wood, which 
add greatly to its value. It can hardly fail, we conceive, to be 
generally popular 3 and we purpose, if not prevented by any unfore- 
seen obstacle, drawing largely from it in our next. 

We now pass to the last work enumerated in our list. This is 
an octavo volume of about 300 pages, and is avowedly from the 
pen of an author who five years ago produced a very excellent work, 
entitled ‘ An Inquiry into the expediency of extending the 1 riuciples 
of Colonial Policy to the Government of India,' 8:c. &e., from the 
same publisher, Mr. J. M. Richardson, of Cornhill. Of the ori- 
ginal work, we have frequently spoken in previous Numbers of 
‘The Oriental Herald,’ and always in terms of praise : and this 
‘ Further Inquiry,’ which is in truth an extension of the first, is 
not at all inferior in merit or interest to its predecessor. It is di- 
vided into seven chapters, from each of which we shall extract such 
portions as may give the general reader a foretaste of the worx, 
referring him, for more complete satisfaction on all the topics 
treated of, to the volume itself, a careful and entire perusal of 
which will well reward the labour, and which we, therefore, strongly 
recommcnch The manner in which we shall present these extracts, 
will render^kny analysis of the work superfluous 3 and we have 
only to express our hope that they will carry to the mmds of others 
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the'^same conviction that they have produced on our o^, and induce 
all who see these portions to turn to the original volume from 
which they are selected, for full ^nd complete satiefactipn. 

' Preface, 

' The following pages contain such further arguments, in sup- 
port of the expediency of permitting the colonisation of British 
subjects in India, as have been suggested by further observation, 
inquiry, and reflection, and by the books and documents which have 
been published, or which have come to my knowledge, since the 

Inquiry” was written (1820). That free scope will soon be given 
to the industry of British subjects and their descendants, in India, 
I am firmly persuaded ; and the signs of the times sanction the 
sanguine anticipations which I entertained, on that subject, eight 
years ago. 

' The only instance, in which I have found occasion to modify 
former views or statements, is in what relates to the condition of 
the Ryots, which appears generally to approach much nuore nearly 
to that of tenants at will than to that of privileged occupants, as 
they are commonly supposed to be, or of leasehold farmers, as it 
was predicted, by Mr. Colebrookc, that they would become. 

^ To those at all acquainted with this controversy it is needless 
to say, that what is meant by the colonisation of India, is something 
as different from the colonisation of Canada, as the emancipation of 
the Irish Catholics differs from the emancipation of the Greeks, 
It never was imagined that any part of the redundant labouring po- 
pulation of England or Ireland could find relief by emigrating to 
India; but that British landlords, farmers, traders, and artisans, of 
every description, would rapidly and indefinitely advance the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests of India, give stability and vigour 
to the local government, and conciliate tlie attachment while they 
raised the character of the native inhabitants. A note, however, in 
^ The Edinburgh Review,’ (No. XC. p. 316,) must have widely dis- 
seminated a singular misapprehension on the subject pf the coloni- 
sation of India. The Reviewer admits that the author of a work on 
that subject is right in point of principle.” — But he has prodi- 
giously exaggerated its importance. A few land-specpiators might 
emigrate to India ; but it is ridiculous to suppose that there can be 
anij considerable or really advantageous emigration to a country 
v'here the wages of labour do not exceed three pence a-day." If the 
Reviewer can show that I calculated on the emigration of a single 
ploughman, or day-labourer, or point out wherein I have overstated 
the a:dvantages derivable from the intelligence and energy of many 
Englishmen already in India, as well as of the kind of emigrants 
intended by me, and generally understood by all who enter into the 
discussion, I shall admit that I am chargeable with exaggeration ; 
but, if he cannot, it will be tor the reader to judge whether the Re- 
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viewer has not prodigiously” undef -rviei those advantages, tnd 
mistaken the whole ground and bearings of the question. In con- 
ceding the “ principle,” the Reviewer has conceded all that is re- 
paired. Nothing more is required than that Englishmen should be 
free to expend their own money, and apply their own ingenuity and 
labour, in cultivating the resources of India. No greater or more 
complicated effort is required from the British Parliament, than 
that it should give to Englishmen the liberty of unlicensed resort to 
and residence in India, with the right of trial by jury in all cases. 
Without such indispensable protection, no Englishman will invest 
capital in agricultural* or manufacturing speculations, and India 
may continue for ever stationary in wealth, civilisation, and hap- 
piness, With such protection no man can presume to assign limits 
to the advancement of which that neglected portion of the British 
empire is capable. It has been well observed that, in England, 
the advantages of large capital are evident j— in all our large un- 
dertakings, money is as powerful as steam, because, like that power, 
we are enabled to confine it, and to apply its force on the ])articular 
point and in this particular direction which is re(}uired. But take 
from us the laws of our country, and the advantages of public com- 
petition, which bind and protect our capital, and money, like steam, 
becomes impotent as smoke.”t The writer of the above passage 
justly glories in the security enjoyed by his countrymen, which has 
given existence to so many miracles of comfort, splendour, magnifi- 
cence, and power 3 and yet there is a dependency subject to the Legis- 
lature of that same country, from the Englishmen resident in which, 
security of person and property, the only foundation of all pro- 
sperity, is withheld ! 

^ On the East India Company, considered as an Organ of Govern- 
ment and of Trade. 

* The circumspection with which the work of British legislation 
proceeds has seldom been more signally exemplified than in the 
Acts of Parliament relating to India. To take a short step once in 
twenty years 3 to adventure at long intervals to relax and untwist 
some of the cords of monopoly 3 to be persuaded, after a careful 
observation of the phenomena *that it was safe and expedient, first, 
to permit private merchants to ship a limited (juantity of goods in 
the Company’s ships — then to permit an unlimited (juantity of pri- 
vate goods to be shipped in private ships of not less than 350 tons 

♦ ‘The name of “ Indigo may mislead some into a supposition 
that Englishmen are proprietors or farmers of the land on which the 
indigo plant is grown, which they arc not permitted to be. They pro- 
cure the plant on contract, and extract the colouring matter, in which 
process very little fid'ed capital is rcqtiisite. The average value of indigo 
annually exported from Calcutta is 2,500,000/.^ 

f “ Quarterly Review,” No. LXXL, p. 99, on Cornish Mining in South 
America.” 
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Ibil^ben-^hen to permit ships of even a smaller size to pavi^te 
the eastern seas— evinces a degree of patience, temperance, and 
caution, which must conciliate the most timid and satisfy the most 
prudent. At last the fulness of time seems to be come, when the 
nation is prepared to receive arrangements, founded on a resolution 
that the East India Company is in no way advantageous as a com- 
piercial or political institution, but rather an expensive incumbrance 
and obstruction, which ought long ago to have been removed. 

' It is now almost universally agreed that the Company has long 
outlasted the purposes for which it was created, or in the fulfilment 
of which it could ever usefully participate. The first voyages, under 
Queen Elizabeth’s charter, partook of the romantic character of an 
argonautic expedition j and for upwards of a hundred years there 
was, in the frame of the society, a principle of vitality which sus- 
tained them under all the vicissitudes of their own fortunes and of 
national revolution. During all that period their constitution was 
perfectly adapted t(f their functions; but, after commercial inter- 
course with the several countries in the east had been securely esta- 
blished, and after the national force had been mainly instrumental 
in the acquisition of territorial power,* the genius of the Company 
became more and more alien and repugnant to the high duties 
which devolved on it. Without making any extraordinary demand 
on the intelligence of the age, the dissolution of the Company might 
have been expected about the year 1784 ; still more naturally in 
1793 ; still more in 1813 ; but, though the absorbing interest of the 
war with France affords some apology for the feeble half-measures 
of those days, there will neither be that nor any other excuse for 
inadequate arrangements, at the ap])roaching expiration of their ex- 
clusive privileges. 

^ If any doubts remained as to the expediency of throwing open 
the tea trade, they were removed by the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Lansdown was chairman, in 18*21. But, 
notwithstanding the conclusive nature of the evidence in favour of 
the removal of restrictions, the impression produced by it is less 
intense than that which results from the violation of all received 
doctrines, and of all logic, exhibited by the counter-evidence. To 
read proofs of the superior activity and economy of free trade is 
sometimes tedious and superfluous ; but, wlien the monopolist is re- 
quired plainly to state his pretensions, we cannot listen to them with 
indifference : they provoke our impatience to correct the absurdity 


* ^ Assuredly the concpicstof India, from the cxpulMon of the French in 
the seven years’ war to the battle of Mahedpore, never could have beeJi 
effected without national fleets, national troops, and national authority. 
Yet we are informed that “ our astonihhmcnt will he increased when it is 
added that this great compiest was made not by the collective force of the 
hut by a company of merchants ^^^^Malcohi^s Pol, I fist, of India 
lib. 1. '' * 
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and remedy the evil. For these reasons, I extract the ibllo^g 
passages from the evidence of Mr. Charles Grant, as being more* 
satisfactory and stimulating than any thing that was or could he 
advanced on the other side. 

* On the subject of the expensiveness of the Company’s China 
ships, from their being ** constructed for war and for political pur- 
poses as well as for trade,” Mr. Grant observes that ** they serve 
also to command respect for the nation and its interests throughout 
the Indian seas, and particularly from the supercilious and despotic 
government of Cliina. It would be ruinous to the Company’s inter- 
ests to give up this admirable class of ships, and to entrust their 
valuable China commodities, and the protection of their interests in 
the eastern seas, to a parcel of small ships taken up fortuitously, and 
for a single voyage.” 

* On the nature of the '^respect” thus ins|)ired into the Chinese 
Government, and the fruits thereof, he says, “ 4^though the English 
experience a full share of the haughtiness and insolence with which 
foreigners arc generally treated while in China, yet the Chinese 
themselves can no more concealtheir dread of the military charac- 
ter and power of the BritisJj nation, than they can deny their com- 
mercial preponderance among the various nations who visit the port 
of Canton for trade; and, whatever the servants of the 
East India Company may have derived, in their various discussions 
with the Chinese authorities, from the opinion which they entertain 
of the power and commercial superiority of the British nation — erd- 
vantages to which the present state of the whole foreign intercourse 
may be justly ascribed; it is, nevertheless, the fact that the English 
in China are considered as the objects of w?ore peculiar jealousy; 
and hence ttieir whole conduct is watched with more scrupulous 
care.” — The Chinese respect the wealth and property, the ships 
and the servants, of the Comjiany ; and that respect is intimately 
connected with their own interest ; but I do not think they would 
at all equally respect an individual, though having the commission 
of the King of Great Britain.” 

' It is well known that the trade of Canton is conducted, on the 
part of the Chinese, through the medium of a company of monopo- 
lists, called the Hong merchants. It might be supposed, therefore, 
that ^Ir. Grant would speak with much approbation of this part of 
Chinese policy, especially as the profits of the Chinese Company 
arc not fixed, like the rate of dividend of the English Company, but 
rise and fall according to the result of their several transactions. It 
might have occurred to him, that, whatever could be said for or against 
making an exclusive Company the sole channel of foreign com- 
merce, was equally applicable to the English as to the Chinese Com- 
pany. If the Eqiglish Company is beneficial to the English nation, 
the Chinese one must become more so to the Chinese nation, being 
composed of individuals who are really, and not nominally, mer- 
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cbaats ; and, if the Chinese system is injurious, the English system 
must be more so. Nevertheless, Mr. Grant thus describes and 
characterises the restrictive policy of the Chinese The non- 
extension of the sale of our manufactures in China may indeed 
be, in a great measure, charged to monopoly , — but to a species 
of it now unknown in Europe, and framed by the Chinese theiji- 
selves. Restricting foreigners to one port, they will only allow 
them to trade with one Company in that port, consisting of eight 
or ten persons, to whom all the foreign trade is confined in abso- 
lute monopoly ; the foreigners not being permitted to trade with 
any other Chinese, nor any other Chinese to trade with foreigners, 
unless with the sanction of the monopoly merchants, called the 
Hong.” — “ The jealous policy of the Chinese Government ; the 
strict monopohj ai^ainst its own subjects, under which it has placed 
the trade of foreigners ; the narrow channel through which that 
trade has its entrance into the country ; the inadequacy of such a 
channel for conveying a large trade t(f distant parts, &c. — all these 
formidable hindrances to the extension of British commerce in 
China seem to be quite unknown. or overlooked j but they are all 
realities.” — The Chinese Hong mt among* themselves the prices 
of the imports they receive from foreigners, and the prices of the 
exports they furnish to them, and, therefore, are in elfeet the ar- 
biters of the extent of foreign trade.” 

^ Now for the contrast between the barbarous Chinese monopoly 
and the refined English monopoly. ‘'The India Company,” says 
Mr. Grant, “acts, in its commercial concerns in China, as an indivi- 
dual : it has an unity of counsel and of operation. It is so far a 
match for the Chinese Company, the Hong.' Its imports are not 
depreciated, as they would bo if brought in by various individuals, 
each going to market for himself; in this way ono might conti- 
nually otfer lower than another, and the general standard of the 
selling price of imports be lowered. In the purchase of goods for 
exjjortation, directly the contrary might be expected : competition 
would enhance their prices ; and thus the trade, both in imports and 
exports, be turned against the British merchant, by the number of 
dealers.” — “ The Company, from public-spirited motives, have long- 
carried on a large trade in that article (woollens) from England to 
Canton, at an annual loss to themselves ; that is to say, they could 
carry bullion to Canton on better terms, commercially speaking, 
tfhan they carry woollens ; but, from a desire to promote the ma- 
nufactures of this country, they submit to a certain loss upon the 
article of woollens, taking teas in barter for tliera, and being indem- 
nified in the result by the exclusive privilege of selling tea in this 
country.” — “We cannot get the Chinese to raise the price of the 
woollens beyond what they stood at a rcn[U)te period, when woollens 
were, from many causes, much cheaper in this country than they 
arc now.” 
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* It is needless to insist that all the excellencies aseribed to the 
India Company must be possessed by the Chinese Company. The 
latter, doubtless, are careful that competition shall not enhance 
prices when they are buyers, — as of woollens from the English, and 
of tea from the Chinese producers j nor lower them when they are 
sellers, — as of tea to the English, and of woollens to the Chinese 
consumers. They, also, frequently submit to a certain loss,” to 
conciliate men in authority, being indemnitied in the result by 
their exclusive privileges.” In every respect, the one is a “ match” 
for the other. 

^ The (piantity of tea annually consumed in Great Britain is less 
than ‘25.000,000 of pounds, and it has been calculated, that, under 
a free trade, allowing two ounces per week to each adult, it ought 
to be upwards of 6'0/)00,000. Suppose it should only be increased 
to 50,000,000, the ))rofits of the wholesale and retail dealers, and on 
the augmented value of the export-cargoes of ^hina, would amount 
to vast sums, the loss of which may be considered a tax without 
any kind of compensation. But say that the price of tea has 
been enhanced only one .shilling in the jiound (whereof sixpence for 
duty) on ‘20,000,000/., here is at once a tax of 1 ,000,0(X)/. per annum, 
not for the support of the jiublic reveunc, but of an exploded and 
wasteful system of monopoly. 

‘ If, then, it clearly appears expedient to throw open the tea- 
trade, the question ot‘ the abolition of the East India Company is 
decided, unless it should be found that in their political capacity 
they perform functions which could not otherwise be jirovided for 
at less cost ; for they profess their inability to continue and to trade 
in concurrence with private merchants j so that the mere opening 
of the trade would b^ equivalent to their expulsion from it, and de- 
privation of the only fund for paying their dividends. “ It cannot 
be unknown,” said Mr. Grant to the Committee of 1821, “that the 
stability of the Company, and their means of conducting the Indian 
administration, at present entirely depend on the profits of the 
(’hina monopoly, because they derive no income whatever from the 
territory}” — “ so that, if the China monopoly were now to fail, 
they would not have wherewithal to pay the dividends to the Pro- 
prietors } the Indian territory not only yielding nothing to them, 
but being very largely in debt,” 

‘Since the opening of the trade in 1813, the increase of the ex* 
ports and imjiorts has been suflicient to falsify the prediefions of all 
the witnesses brought forward by the Company, but has fallen in- 
comparably short of what it would have been if the trade of 
agriculture had also been laid ojien. Without colonisation it is 
impossible that any considerable augmentation of the exportable 
productions of India, or of demand for the manufactures of Great 
Britain, can ever take place j arid with colonisation the augmenta- 
tion of both is incalculable. Besides indefinitely improving the 
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quuUty of the commodities which now constitute the list of exports, 
now articles, such as coffee, cocoa, and cochineal, might be made 
to enrich the commerce of the Ganges, and afford a return invest- 
ment, understated at a crore of rupees.” 

'In the Report of the Lords’ Committee of 18 ^ 1 f it is stated 
that the value of merchandise exported from Great Britain to India 
had increased from 870,177'Z., in 1816, to 3,052,74U., in 1819. In 
the tables of Caesar Moreau, I find the increase stated only at from 
‘2,153, im in 1815, to, 3,1 63,647/., in 18‘22. But the increase of 
British cotton manufactures exported to India was from 142,411/, 
in 1815, to 1,147,393/., in 1822. It was respecting the probable 
extension of the demand for this article that the principal dispute 
was maintained ; the manufacturers insisting that the astonishing 
powers of machinery enabled them to produce it in such cheapness 
as to create a demand for it throughout the whole of India, while 
the witnesses for the Company, civil and military, strangers to the 
mysteries of trade, but presuming on what they considered the 
indispensable advantage of local knowledge, pronounced with more 
solemn confidence that the few wants of the Natives could be sup- 
plied at a cheaper rate, and more to' their taste, by articles of their 
own manufacture. Some specimens of the testimony then recorded 
may now be read with profit and amusement : Such a scene will 
never be rehearsed again. 


‘Tlie following facts exhibit some of the difterences which 
characterise the Company’s and the private trade. The East India 
sugar imported by the Company fell from 40,241 cwt. in 1814, to 
11,370 cwt. in 1822; while the quantity imported by the private 
trade rose from 9,608 cwt. in 1814, to 215,099 cwt. in 1822. 
The influence of the Company’s commercial residents has prevent^ed 
the superiority of the private trader from being equally conspicuous 
m Bengal raw silk ; but in China raw silk, while the quantity im- 
ported by the Company fell from 138,326 lbs. in 1 814, to 88 969 lbs 
in 1822 the quantity imported by the private trade rose from 
12,303 lbs. in 1814, to 133,706 lbs. in 1822. 


‘Since the Company’s dividends arc confessedly levied on the 
people of England, in the shape of artificially-enhanced expenses 
and profits, and are less than a moiety of the tax to which th'-ir 
monopoly subjects the nation : since it is admitted that in their 
commercia cai^acity, the Company are positively, and negatively 
a great evil, it would follow that sentence of dissolution cannot be 
" by the advantages derived from them in 

their political character are proportionately great. And if it should 
mdeed be found that the latter prepond^rL, the resilf wouKe 
Without a parallel in any age or country. 

One advocate for the Company is of opinion that a sufHcicnt 
compensation for tliese sacrifices is found, not in any peculiar Z- 

hhcations possessed by the gentlemen who, by dint of wealth, con- 
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iiexions, and longevity, obtain a place in the Committee of Correa 
spondence, but in the check which they exercise on the condiict Of 
the Board of Control. He admits that, in every other department 
of Government, the strength of public opinion has more than kefpt 
pace witli tli# increasing patronage of the Crown j but, so indescri- 
bable and incomprehensible is every thing relating to India, where 
the very names of persons, places, and things are as foreign to the 
ear as confusing to the sense of the English reader,” that the 
control of Parliamentary vigilance and public discussion, which, in 
all other matters, is invaluable and irresistible, would, in respect to 
Indian (juestions, from indifference or ignorance, either fail to 
prevent abuses, or give an injurious impulse to the measures of 
Administration. He admits that “ the Company, by ceasing to be 
rulers, and by remaining numopolists, have lost the consideration 
which belonged to their former character while the odium, ever 
attached to the latter, has been increased.” Now, Sir John Malcolm 
does not propose that they should resume their power, or relinquish 
their monopoly, but only that means should be contrived for giving 
to men who have served with distinction in India, easier access to 
the upper seats in the Court of Directors, and that the Board of 
Control should interpose its authority less frequently. The func- 
tions of an organ so constituted, and so dearly maintained, he 
esteems of more value than the gratuitous exertions of Parliament 
and the press. 

^ But the defec'ts of suHi a scheme are obvious and incurable. In 
the lirst place, the Board of Control never can be persuaded to 
recede an inch from the commanding position which it has held for 
many years ; its tendency must rather be to make its power be 
felt more distinctly and dilfusively from year to year. In proportion 
to its increased familiarity with the subject, it must become more 
interested in the success, and more [)ractiscd in the superintendence, 
of its own plans : habit, ambition, duty, the strongest, the most 
constant, and the most honourable motives of human conduct must 
combine to make it identify itself more and more wnth the success 
of the Indian (io\ernment, and to stand forward, in the eye of 
Parliament and of the nation, as the res})onsible administrator. 
Secondly, under such circumstances, it is impossible that men 
conscious of talent, and touched with a generous love of fame, 
could consent to appear in so degraded a theatre j the obstacles 
presented by the fatigue, humiliation, and expense of the first 
canvass, which 8ir ,lohn Malcolm seems to consider the most 
difficult to be surmounted, arc as nothing compared with the total 
deprivation of consideration and dignity in the office itself. An 
office in which talent can neither find its ap])ropriate exercise nor 
reward, and can never attract to itself men capable of influencing the 
conduct of political affairs. Thirdly, whatever may be the private 
respectability of individual Directors, their want of power, direct or 
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indirect, legal or moral, Benders their attempts to impel or restrain 
t^e . movements of the Board of Control nugatory. If they are 
independent of ministers, and, therefore, free to express their real sen- 
timents on all occasions, ministers are as completely^ independent 
of them, and, therefore, under no obligation to pay the smallest 
attention to their remonstrances, provided they retain the support 
of the King, the Parliament, and the pubHc. The opinions of 
these three bodies, right or wrong, are tliose only which ministers 
acknowledge as a check on their proceedings.. Nor are the disad- 
vantages under which they labour, in examining questions of 
Indi^h policy, by any means so great as 8ir .Tohn Malcolm would 
fain persuade us. The names of things” may be translated, and 
made as intelligible to “ the English reader” as they are to the 
Native, or to the Englishman who has spent thirty years in India. 
If that were not the case, how did Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley, in the first week of their administration, take into their 
hands the reins of Government with as much confidence, and as 
much skill and success, as if they had been nursed and dandled into 
a knowledge of the languages of India, or spent days and nights in 
their acquisition ? How arc such facts reconcilable with the im- 
portance which Sir John Malcolm attaches to “local knowledge 
an importance which constitutes the foundation of his whole 
system, and of the principal arguments by which he supports it ? 
It is true that the names of “jiersons and places” cannot be trans- 
lated, but what is there more “confusing to the sense” in the 
name of Tippoo than in the name of Buonaparte ? in the names of 
Plassy, Laswary, and Assye, than in the names of Blenheim, Sala- 
manca, and Waterloo ? 

^Besides the futility of the objection, founded on the foreign 
sound of Indian words, it is to be observed that the objection is not 
applicable to the British community in India. Their knowledge is 
hot acquired through the spectacles of books, but by local observa- 
tion. Tlicir interest in the subject is not deadened by distance, nor 
distracted by the obtrusion of nearer objects and louder solicitations. 
Their ability, therefore, to asdst the Parliament and people of 
England, in thoroughly understanding the circumstances and 
interests of India, is indisputable. To give to them the liberty of 
unlicensed printing would be to provide the most effectual and 
cheapest security against local mal-administratioii wliich it is pos- 
sible to establish. But Sir Jolin Malcolm goes further, in (piest of 
a check, and fares worse. He shuts the mouth of the Indian 
imblic, and leaves open (because lie dare not propose to shut) that 
of the English public, which, by his own showing, is disqualified 
for the task of usefully commenting on the affairs of India, I le 
also leaves to Parliament its freedom of investigation with the 
same acknowledgment of its incompetence, and maintains, at an 
incalculable expense, an establishment for the express purpose of 
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controlling the Board of Control, by sending up piobationtry 
drafts of paragraphs, on which the latter “ hold the pen of correO'* 
tion,” running with unlimited freedom and absolute authority j and 
we may imagine with what spirit an unseen controversy is sup-* 
ported — ubi in pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. 

* While the Indian public is silenced and excluded, and that of 
England depreciated and distrusted, it is evidently the object of Sir 
John Malcolm to give to men, who have performed approved 
services in India, a monopoly of claims to hold high office con- 
nected with the Government of India, both in England and in 
India. Since they alone have a true understanding of Indian 
affairs, and know how far and in what instances they ought to be 
exempted from the influence of principles which are commonly 
held to be of universal application, a certain number of them must 
be active Members of the Board of Control ^ and, since the Board 
must be counterpoised by the Court, another party of them must 
infallibly be Directors, so that half the parterre should just reflect 
the other. That such persons should be considered eligible, accord- 
ing to their (pialifications and opportunities of making them known, 
for high office in every department of Government is most reasona- 
ble ^ but that they should be esteemed the only depositaries of 
knowledge regarding India, and that the existence of the East 
India Company, with its monopoly of the tea trade and its legion 
of clerks, should be prolonged for the sole purpose of providing 
comfortable places for them, wherein they are to assist in the draft- 
ing of despatches which may not be adopted, and to sign despatches 
of which they have not ap|)rovcd, is a degree of extravagance to 
which the well-earned reputation of Sir John Malcolm will never 
reconcile the Members of both Houses of Parliament, to whom, in 
spite of their alleged incompetence, the decision of this matter will 
soon be committed. 

^ This is not the only instance in which additional experience and 
more maturity of judgment have betrayed Sir John Malcolm into a 
desertion of the right path, and bewildered him in a maze of 
error and empiricism. On the subject of colonisation, and the 
revenue and judicial systems, the few opinions which he formerly 
expressed, were founded on sound and recognised principles of 
policy and economy. Now he shuts his eyes to that central light, 
and painfully gropes his way amidst barbarous practices, and un- 
couth usages, not for the purpose of bringing order out of confusion, 
but of arresting improvement, excluding reform, and perpetuating 
ignorance and poverty. 

'Like every other advocate for the Company, Sir John Malcolm 
has availed himself of the eagerness with which objections to 
placing the patronage of India at the disposal of Ministers are 
listened to, well knowing and avowing that " the alarm taken by 
the public at the transfer of the patronage now enjoyed by the 
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Pkectors to the Ministers of the Crown, haa hitherto contributed 
rnore than all other considerations to the preservation of the Cow- 
pmiy'* He admits that ‘Mt would not be difficult to arrange, 
without much increase of the influence of the Crown, for the dis- 
posal of the appointments of writers and cadets > nor is it of much 
consequence by whom or how these are selected, provided means 
are taken to insure their possessing the requisite quaJifications ; " 
so that the question is reduced to the quantity of patronage which 
ministers would acquire by the preferment of public servants in 
India, and to the practicability of increasing it by the infringement 
of reflations and Acts of Parliament. These he exaggerates be- 
yond what is warranted 1^ any record of the profligacy of ministers, 
or the endurance of the public, in the worst of times, insisting that, 
though the departments abroad were defended by regulations and 
Acts of Parliament, numerous inroads, nevertheless, might and 
WOULD be made upon them.” Upon this *1 would observe, first, 
supposing arrangements made for placing in other hands than those 
of ministers the greater part of the patronage of appointment, and 
that the attainment of the requisite qualifications was made a con- 
dition precedent to the grant of the appointment, civil and military 
officers would continue to be, as they are now, wholly unconnected 
with the political parties which prevail in England, and preferment 
would continue to be directed, as it is at present, by the mixed 
considerations of sincerity, merit, and interest. The balancing of 
these claims, and the adjudication on each case, would rest with the 
Govcrnor-General, whose interest as well as duty it would be, first, 
to insure the success and popularity of his administration ; next, to 
attend to the solicitations of friends aiid connexions, as far as might 
be compatible with a due regard to those higher objects. In 
holding this course the Governor General would be seasonably 
encouraged or checked by the voice and demeanour of the commu- 
nity, on whose welfare, satisfaction, and applause, he would acutely 
feel that, after the testimony of a good conscience, his present 
comfort and future lame chiefly depended. The distance of the 
scene, too, instead of being favourable to the enterprises of minis- 
terial rapacity, w’ould further protect him against j)rcssing interfer- 
ence from England, and afford him various grounds of resistance 
to improper applications. Secondly, all the means of defence 
against mal-administration, possessed by our West Indian colonies, 
in a free press, representative assemblies, and absentee proprietors, 
having seats in the House of Commons, may be enjoyed in India, 
the flrst immediately, the rest wlien the fruits of colonisation shall 
be sufficiently mature. The local press would be abundantly able 
to cope with such abuses as the multiplication of useless places, 
sinecures, and pensions j and, as to thrusting strangers over the 
heads of those who belonged to the service, against the plain pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, and against the obvious interest of 
the whole Service, though Sir John Malcolm has gone so far as to 
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insinuate that such unjust and illegal acts would be coinmitt^ tuid 
tolerated, I am far from thinking so injuriously either of Ministers, 
or of those whose duty it would be to resist such proceedings. 
Thirdly, in every department of Government, civil, military, judicial, 
and ecclesiastical, Jhe purity of administration has long been, an^ 
still is, progressively increasing. The candidates for office, high 
and low, possess superior qualifications the claims of merit and 
approved service are more respected ; the restraints on the abuse of 
patronage better defined and more effectual. These improvements 
may be traced to the working of our free institutions, and to that 
publicity which is the animating principle of all responsibility j and 
one immediate source of them has been the reports of commis- 
sioners, who have been from time to time* appointed, at home and 
abroad, to inquire into the modes of transacting business, aqd to 
suggest remedies for whatever evils were found to exist. It is 
amidst accumulating (evidence of the most earnest, active^ and 
effectual exertions to promote virtue and discountenance vice, to 
abate monopolies, and facilitate competition, that Sir John Malcolm 
advocates the prolonged existence of an institution which is itself 
the most enormous abuse which has been suffered to remain. He 
has more fiiitli in the wisdom, public spirit, and efficiency of an 
institution which he confesses it would be insanity to propose to 
establish, and which taxes the people of England at discretion, while 
it excludes them from the vast field of Indian agriculture, than in 
the majesty and vigilance of Earliament, the integrity of courts of 
justice, and the ceaseless energy of public opinion. 

* On the Permanence of our Dominion in India. 

‘ There is no material difference of opinion as to the nature and 
the magnitude of the dangers which threaten the subversion of our 
power in India. All agree that it has no root in the affection of the 
people, that it subsists by their distrust of each other, and dread of 
our superiority in the field, while the progress of our system, in 
producing universality of depression is continually supplying motives 
of union against the common enemy ; but there is a wide difference 
between the modes of treatment recommended under these alarming 
and critical circumstances, — the advocates of colonisation contending 
that the observance of that policy would gradually afford all the 
elements of national greatness, industry, knowledge, assimilation, 
and a combination of efforts towards the promotion of the public 
welfare j the opponents of that policy avowing, more or less directly, 
that they consider it preferable to forego its benefits, and to incur 
the daily risk of rebellion, rather than to enter on a course of 
measures which might ultimately lead to a discontinuance of the 
political connexion between India and England. 

‘ A handful of foreigners sweep into the Exchequer, and divide 
among themselves, nearly the entire net produce of the land and 
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labour of a country containing six times the population of Great 
- Britain, tte Natlv6^^ are considered ipca|)able And ttttwbrtby to 
hold any but the lowest offices, civil and military, and by excludbn 
are rendered more incapable and untrustworthy ; while every pi^ 
caution is used to prevent a springing up of a community of iUtereit 
and feeling between them and the foreigners, for«which purpose the 
latter are prohibited from employing their skill, or investing their 
capital, as farmers or proprietors of land, and encouraged or con- 
strained to transfer their accumulated savings to their own country. 
In this manner is India debarred from the acquisition of wealth, and 
subjected to a continual drain of its scanty store, in the payment of 
an annual public and private tribute of ^out three millions. 

' The profits of the cultivator out of his half of the produce are 
barely sufficient for his subsistence, the. other half of the produce 
being paid directly, or through the hands of a Zemindar, to Govern- 
ment. The share of Government, therefore, ,coincides with the 
landlord’s rent, as was acknowledged by* the Madras Board of 
Revenue, in their letter of the 38th of January, 181:J. 

• Such being the proportion in which thb produce is divided ber 
tween the cultivator and the Government, we may judge of the 
generosity which has assigned to the Natives the exclusive privilege 
of ploughing, irrigating, harrowing, sowing, and reaping ; of being 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. But the intermediate profits 
incident to the realisation of the Government share have also been 
relinquished to them, because it was found that to permit English- 
men (servants of the Company) to be concerned, ffirectly or indi- 
rectly, in the management of land, was to place their interest at 
variance with their duty, in exacting the uttermost farthing for the 
benefit of the state. 

" The effect of colonisation in facilitating to the Natives access 
to the offices of honour and profit, results from its tendency to 
communicate to them the requisite moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions, and to impart to Government a consciousness of stability and 
power : for, until the Natives arc duly qualified for high office, they 
ought not to be employed, and until Government feels confidence 
in its own strength, they will not be employed. The idea of com- 
pensation for such proscription, though often mentioned, cannot be 
entertained without involving a contradiction : in considerable 
offices power and wealth are indispensable, and Government ,,v(jll 
never give the latter to those whom they deem unworthy of tlje 
former. 

' The only person who proposes the immediate advancement* of 
the Natives to all but the very highest offices, is Colonel Walker. 

** The admission of the Natives to offices of honour and profit,’* he 
observes, is the only mode by which they can be effectually c(m,r' 
ciliated,, It is vain to expect that nien will ever be satisfied with' 
Oriental Herald, Fol. IS. , C 
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merely having their property secured, while all the paths qf honpUJCf 
able ambitioii are shut ‘ against them. This inortifylflg ei^cl^sloil 
stifles talents, humbles family pride, and depresses all but the Ajeak 
and worthless.” — “ The Romans, whose business was conquest^ 
and who extended their yoke over the greatest part of the civilised 
world, may be safely taken as guides in the art of holding nations 
in subjection. That wise people alwayi left a great share of the ad* 
ministration of the countries they subdued in the hands of the na«» 
tives.” Eut the questions obviously occur, did not that wise pebple 
invariably colonise ? Did they think it wisdom to prevent tho 
natives from benefiting by the example of Roman industry and 
intelligence, and to mock them with the exclusive pos- 
session and enjoyment of the land,” while they gathered its net 
produce into their own granaries ? Did not one of their wisest men 
say. Quid hodie esset imperium nisi saluhris providentia victos per-^ 
miscuisset metorihus 9 We may, indeed, not only follow them as 
guides, but cannot safely refuse to do so j but to abolish the restric- 
tions on the employment of Natives, while they are continued on 
colonisation, would not be to follow the example of the Romans, 

, nor of any other people, ancient or modern. 

^ Colonisation being the foundation of all improvement, its im- 
portance is greatly undervalued, if it be stated as an alternation of 
other expedients, as in the following passages from Sir Henry 
Strochey’s Reply to Queries : — Considering the (judicial) system 
prospectively, it does appear to me to have a tendency, though 
s^Iowly, to enlighten the Natives, to introduce European science and 
literature among them. When these come to be diffused, which, 
unless we either colonise, or adopt some plan of. national education 
in India, must take a long time, then I conceive that true English 
spirit, and the assertion of individual independence, will at the same 
time appear and in such a state of things it cannot be supposed 
that the present form of government, or any other in which the 
people have no share, can be perfectly secure.” — “ It is a radical 
evil in the constitution of our Government that we are a distinct 
race from the people : so far removed from them in habits, in taste, 
in sentiment, that with difficulty we maintain any useful intercourse 
with them. For tliis evil palliatives only can be applied. I can 
suggest no means of curing it, except our colonising or employing 
the Natives in high offices.” In all Sir Henry Strachey’a writings^ 
we find principles which harmonise with and conduct the ob- 
servance of colonial policy j but here, and here only, wfe find an 
express recommendation to it. 

On the Landed Tenures and Land Tax of India, 

* The superiority of Europe over Asia in wealth and knowledge, 
in arts and arms, has been justly attributed to the difference in their 
landed tenures, and in the sources of their public revenue, In 
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W4 is the property of iodividi^s^ cultivated l>y them^ 
or >y tenants, feoWing for a certain number of ycarSr and 
paying' a fixed annual rent j and all taxes, direct and indirect, are «b 
W|[i; defined as to leave to every man, after such deductions, the 
dear, fruits of his own labour. Individuality and security prpr 
^r.ty bei^^g greatest spurs to industry, wealth accumulates, 
invention is excited, theoretical and practical knowledge widely diff 
fused, and every effort of genius well appreciated and rewarded^ 
Th^ public revenue, being thus derived from the contributions of 
individuals, must, in some degree, be regulated in its amount, 
whatever be the form of government, by a regard to their interests 
and feelings. In influencing the financial proceedings of GoverUf 
ment, the richest individuals, and especially those whose wealth is 
mosi visible and permanent, the proprietors of land, have the great* 
est weight, and, in protecting their own rents from encroachment, 
throw the taxes on articles of consumption and transfers of property, 
where moderation is soon taught by its palpable effect in augment* 
ing the aggregate contribution. This influence of wealth re-acts as 
the greatest incitement to its acquisition ; the largest fortunes ars 
considered the standard by which the magnitude of all beneath them 
should be estimated, — the scale by which they should regulate their 
ambition, — the goal to which they should direct their efforts. 

‘ In Asia all these circumstances are reversed. The rent of all 
land being the property of the sovereign, his subjects have neither 
interest nor influence in fixing the amount or directing the appro* 
priation of his revenue, ft is always maintained at the highest 
possible amount, subject to no changes but what it may undergo 
from being more of less incumbered by anticipations. But, while 
his subjects see him, with indifference, do what he will with his 
own, while they pay, without murmuring, the accustomed assess* 
ments and transit duties, and look upon a certain degree of fraud 
and extortion in every such transaction as part of the immutable 
order of nature, they will sometimes resist an unusual direct tax, 
though light in its amount and applied to useful purposes on the 
spot, such as a house-tax, for the maintenance of a Chowkedaree, 
or police establishment, as they would an attack on their religion, 
The only road to eminence is through the favour of the Prince j and, 
wealth being without influence or security, there is neither induce* 
ment to exert skill and industry in acquiring it, nor to display judg* 
ment, taste, and liberality in its expenditure. If it is not hoarded, it is 
laid out in the maintenance of idle retainers, in bribes and sqper* 
stitious oblations. In the cultivation of the soil no man can say, 
that, after satisfying certain demands, the rest of the produce shall 
be his own : for not only are the demands variable but the interests 
in the produce are so complicated, that each has but an ill-defined 
share in the general result. The redundance of rural population is 
coihmoh tQ every country in which agricultural and manufacturing 
C2 
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opposed, to improvement bj the inextricable c6hrU$ibl5 

tfjnwe^. . - _ , , ..j 

^ The first step to improvement is by aperpetual limitation, tie 
Government demand to create a body of proprietors to 

encourage those proprietors to purchase upwards froni Cfoverin- 
went, and downwards from those holding under them their sleV,ejral 
interests, in the use and produce of the land, so as to give them an 
exclusive property in a smaller extent of surface, and to enable thft 
to cultivate such estates by hired labour or by contract. 
the land-tax redeemed, and all beneath them in the condition of 
tenants at will (of whom there are multitudes in every part of fndiaV, 
the process which will ultimately be pursued in enlarging the 
of farms, and substituting a skilful for a slovenly agriculture, 
be that which has been exemplified in several districts in Ireland 
and Scotland, and especially in the magnificent operations on "toe 
vast estate of Sutherland. In Ireland these changes are proceeding 
with a rapidity which is attended with considerable inconvenience'^ 
but in India there would be less reason to apprehend such conse- 
(juencesj first, — because the number of European proprietors would 
be small compared with that of Native proprietors, on whose estates 
the changes would follow more tardily^ secondly,— several years 
must elapse before the European proprietors could collect a sufficient 
number of practical data whereon to ground their calculations ^ 
thirdly,— there would be a concurrent demand for labourers in the 
pstablishment of manufactories, and in the cultivation of waste 
lands j fourthly,— gradual conformity to Eui'Ojje{in habits will abate 
tbe practice of early marriages among the Natives, as well as that 
of squandering their fortunes on the pomp of nuptial ceremonies j 
finally, —as the European proprietors would have the best means of 
beoftmiug' acquainted with the condition and feelings of the Native 
poplation, so;jt would be their obvious interest to use every effort 
to improve toeir condition, conciliate their attachment, and preserve 
the peace of the country. 

« ' In eflFectuatiiig these improvements, the agency of British en- 
' tefprise, skill, industry, and capital, is indispensable. In India, as 
, in 'Siberia, the inipovtation oj industry’^ is the only plan whereby 
an increased demand for the produce of the soil can be created qnd 
supplied, and whence motives and means can originate for reducing 
the present complexity of tenures to the simple relations of land- 
lortoand tenant. 

effects hitherto produced by the permanent settlement in 
Bengal, though far short of what were predicted from it, have not 
-^fteen such as to detract, in the smallest degree, from the certainty 
of the proposition,— that a limitation in perpetuity of the Gov^rp- 
mont demand, as being tbe>«/ step toward the introduction of the 
most advantageous system of property, must and will, ultimately, 
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throughout all our possessions. . The income of the 
j^as, oh ah Average, been tripled; W 
centi to the ^ents collected by them from the Rybw j a 
investment for capital has been provided j the general wealth 
cohhtry, and the produce of the revenue from customs, clcwe, salt, 
and Sthmps, have been increased. . ^ 

Qti this point, as oh so many others. Sir John Malcolm has chaii^* 
|i his opinions for the worse. In the first edition of his * Politim 
History of India,’ he '' imagines there can be no doubt in the txlihd 
of any man who reflects seriously on the subject, but that the per- 
mahent settlement of the revenue, and the introduction of the judi- 
cial regulations, have already been attended with great benefit j 
that the character of this system is progressive improvement, and 
that its success has been sufficient to prevent disappointment to 
those who take a rational and comparative view of that good whi6h 
can be produced by any human institution.” In the second edition, 
he pronounces, as decidedly, that the objections of Colonel Wilks 
to a permanent settlement have never been successfully contro- 
verted j” that it has occasioned disappointment, and that “ it is now 
admitted, by its warmest advocates, to have been too much hur- 
ried, and to have been adopted with very incomplete information, 
both as to the extent and resources of the countries settled, and to 
the various claims, rights, and relations of its inhabitants.” Now, 
with respect to the doctrines of Colonel Wilks, viz. that it ** shuts 
out improvement,” we have seen that, in Bengal, it has been fol- 
lowed by increased cultivation and productiveness of all other 
taxes : that it is probable, nay, certain, the land tax will dimi- 
nish ; ” that tax has been collected in Bengal with greater facility 
than ever, and with scarcely any defalcations : that being '' an irre- 
vocable law,” it is allowing a political nullity j” it is such a nullity 
as was allowed by the Act for the redemption of the land tax In 
1798, — an Act which could not be infringed without violating the 
strongest sanctions which can make a law sacred. With respect to 
the resources ” of Bengal, the jumma fixed by the perpetual set- 
tlement was higher than the average sum collected during the 
whole anterior period ; and, with respect to ‘‘ the various claims, 
rights, and relations of its inhabitants,” they were not determined 
nor affected by the mere renunciation by Government, in favour of 
the Zemindars, of all surplus collections which they might be en- 
titled to make beyond a specified amount. Not content with re- 
tracting his former commendations of the Cornwallis institutions. 
Sir John Malcolm sets his face against all reformatory principles 
and arrangements, thinking that the Natives may be as happy and 
as prosperous, under systems to which they are accustomed, aa 
under those we would introduce to meet our own convenience, add 
oar ideas of amelioration.”. 

* Tlie only laws which are irrevocable are the immutable princi-» 
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pies of justice^ which, being, of divine apj^intmebt^ ooiki^H 
tli^ foundatidn nnd authority of all human institutions. 
these are not involved, one generation cannot prcdude the.ex^pj^ 
of the discretion of a succeeding generation in framing anranj^- 
ments of public utility, whether respecting the form of gov;en|i 
ment, or the extent and remuneration of public establishment!^ 
But, if a former generation had made a distribution of the 
lands, under a conviction that the direct and indirect contribution! 
of such proprietors would vastly exceed all that could be denvet| 
from their cultivation by any system of agency or contract : 
to come nearer to the actual circumstances, if a former generatip^ 
finding the public lands in the hands of a set of hereditary cc^ipif 
fractors, without skill, industry, or integrity, had determined ^ 
convert them into proprietors, by fixing, for ever, the rents paya- 
ble by them, at an amount exceeding the average of their pay- 
ments during the last thirty years, subject to the condition that 
their lands should be sold to the highest bidder, if they failed to 
discharge their annual rent, the infringement of such compact by a 
succeeding generation would be an act of equal folly and injustice. 
These considerations did not occur to Colonel Wilks, when he de- 
clared the perpetual settlement to be “a political nullity nor to 
the author of the following passage, in a despatch from the Court 
of Directors : — When institutions contain within themselves a 
corrective principle, the imperfections which may adhere to their 
original formation are of comparatively little importance, because 
they are susceptible of gradual improvement j but when, as in the 
case of the proposed permanent settlement, institutions are irrevo- 
cable .and unalterable, prudence, circumspection, and the most 
Iftature delilieration, cannot be too often or too generally inculcated 
upon those whose province it is to direct and superintend their 
establishment.” By the perpetual settlement nothing was made 

irrevocable and unalterable,” but tbc rights of individuals to their 
estates, those individuals continuing liable to every future tax 
which should not fall exclusively on tbc rent of landlords, but 
equally affect every description of property. To engage to respect 
such rights seems rather to require an instinctive impulse of com- 
mon sense than an extraordinary, exercise of circumspection and 
deliberation : to such an institution no “ corrective principle ” ctin 
be imagined, for the rights cannot be held too sacred, and no le- 
gislative power is excluded, except that of decreeing a wanton 
confiscation. 

*By Reg. XLVIII. of 1793, the collectors were required to pre- 
pare and transmit to the Bojird of Revenue quinquennial register! 
of estates paying revenue to Government, and (annual) registers 
of intermediate mutations in landed property. By subsequent 
Regulations, other Registers relating to, and exempt from, the 
payment of revenue, were required 3 but they all remained p^rly 
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Very l^w stfch registers >;^ei‘e feyir * aijiil 

at the failure Was ascribed to the want of stifHcient office esteblis(^- 
itots, the judge-and collector of each Zillah were, in 181 7, 
j)6Mted a committee, with the Register for their secretary, afi 
a!jf{Mluate establishments, ffir the purpose of executing siihilar duties 
irx, a mdre accurate and comprehensive manner. These Record 
Cdmmittees record, compile, and transmit to the Presidency Record 
Committee, statements and reports respecting revefiue settlements, 
individual or conjunct tenures, and all manner of statistical infor- 
mation. But the question is, what has been the value of their 
labours compared with the cost ? AVhat has been their influence 
on the statistical condition of the country, and on the territorial 
revenue ? How much nearer have they brought us to the desidera- 
ted relations of landlord and tenant ? In what degree have they 
tended to give simplification and validity to tenures ? To these* 
objects, the avowed ends of their institution, they have contributed 
nothing. If the inefficient quinquennial, and other register regula- 
tions, had not been disturbed from their slumber, some lacs of 
rupees might have been saved which have been spent on these 
Record Committees without the return of any advantage whatever. 
Taking the expense of each Committee at only 250 rupees per 
month, the expense of fifty-four Committees for ten years will 
amount to upwards of 17 lacs of rupees. Yet the absolute waste 
of a much greater sum would be nothing compared to the loss of 
time during which a better system might have been in operation — 
one which facilitated the acquisition of individual property in land, 
and the application of British skill to its cultivation. 

' I know not what evidence there is of a desire, on the part of 
public officers, to render rents uniform j but there is ^ood ground 
for their impatience of interminable investigations and unprofitable 
accuracy. It is Government which desires to render that Jixed 
which is in its nature variable, and to disturb the natural level of 
private contracts by the interposition of public authority. While 
Government persevere in this course of minute inspection of, and 
continual tampering with, landed property, (if such a thing can be 
said to exist in the non-permanently settled provinces, where it is 
so confusedly divided between the cultivators of various ranks and 
Government,) and prevent the enterprise and skill of unlicensed 
British subjects from being applied to the cultivation of the soil and 
the manufacture of its rude produce, no lapse of time nor any 
elaboration of detailed enactments will ever conduce to the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, or of the condition and character of the 
Native inhabitants. 


On the Judicial System, 

• The same change in the landed tenures, which is indispensable to 
the promotion of agricultural improvement, is no less indispensable 
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, Id the ‘prdduclion of that amelioration in the judicial syatem wbiih 
'tjl in^ed in diminished litigation, greater precision in the laws, 
and a' more able administration of them. At preiSent a greater 
proportion of the public revenue is appropriated to the maintenance 
» of" Judicial establishments than can be paralleled in any other 
JcOuntry 3 but, if, by trenching still further on the funds for the sup- 
port of other departments, the number of tribunals were doubled, 
and every Judge a Mansfield, the effect on the happiness of the 
•people would be inconsiderable. The sum of ignorance, poverty, 
and vice, would not be sensibly diminished ; the rights of the Ryots, 
who constitute the great mass of the population, would remain 
equally inscrutable ^ the disputes between borrowers and lenders 
equally numerous and perplexed. When the Zillah Courts were 
established, in 17^3, Sir Henry Strachey observes that ^^the Judges 
and Registers were soon overloaded with suits. I will not here 
dwell upon the claims without end to land of every description. I 
say nothing of the suits concerning rent-free land, and the boundary 
disputes which, no labour can unravel. I proceed to mention that 
the nature of the laud tenures in Bengal gives rise to innumerable 
suits among the cultivators." 

Sir Henry Strachey observes : — The remedy I propose for the 
defects I have stated is the establishment of more Courts, composed 
of Natives, both Mohammedans and Hindoos, to be guided entirely 
by our regulations. Let the Native Judges be well paid, and they 
will do the duty well : of this I feel the strongest conviction. The 
expense would be little or nothing, as the fees might defray the 
whole, though it Would be better to give the Native Judges liberal 
salaries.” — “ If the powers of the MoonsiL were only extended to 
the decision of suits to the amount of two hundred rupees, (the 
limit of the Register’s authority at present,) the institution fee 
alone would, I conceive, form an ample fund for the payment of 
the Native Judges and their omlah. WTen I speak of a liberal 
salary for a Native Judge, I would be understood to mean some- 
what less than one-tenth of the salary of the European Judge. It 
is my opinion that all the judicial functions of Bengal might 
gradually be thrown into the hands of the Natives, if such were the 
pleasure of the Company ; and that the business would be as well 
conducted, under the Regulations, by the Natives as by the Euro- 
peans, — in some respects better, — and at one-tenth of the expense.” 
— To transact one quarter of the judicial business by European 
agency is impossible. If all the Company’s servants were employed 
ih judicial offices, still the drudgery would fall upon the Natives. 
The advantage, in point of economy, of employing the Natives 
is self-evident. The plan might be contracted or adopted to ahy 
extent. Suppose a portion, for instance half, of the subordinate 
offices in the judicial departments, (I mean those of Register and 
assistant,) as they fall vacant, were to be filled with NativeSi with 
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aUowaneefl^ of two or three hundred ru})eeft^ to each, that ie to 8 $^, 
less than half the present salaries and emoluments^ it would ^oon 
be found that the Natives, are fit for the office of Judge. . -We 
should have a respectable class of Natives, who would, in some 
degree, assimilate with us, and would form a link of connexion 
between us and the body of the people,” 

' The repugnance universally entertained by the Natives of India, 
both Mohammedan and Hindoo, to the taking of a'’judicial oath, is 
well known, though the grounds of their objection have never been 
clearly stated. Their total want of power to bind the conscience 
and extract true evidence is as generally acknowledged j and in- 
effectual attempts have been made to correct the evil by enacting 
severer punishments for perjury, and by seeking for more impres- 
sive forms of administering them. The true remedy, in conjunc- 
tion with, and in subordination to, the slow effects of religious in- 
struction, seems to be by permitting all classes to give evidence 
unsworn, to remove, or at least greatly diminish, the objection which 
respectable persons now have to appearing as witnesses in a court 
of justice. Mr. Edward Strachey has supported the proposition 
with irresistible arguments. Such is the terror of the oath,” he 
observes, that no respectable person will appear in our courts as 
a witness, if he can help it. My own little experience enables me 
to say that it is common for families, sometimes even whole' vil- 
lages, to fly at the apprehension of being named as witnesses. I 
have often known men cry and protest against the injustice of others 
who have accused them of being witnesses to a fact 5 and they de- 
clare that they are innocent of the charge- with - as much anxiety as 
if they were accused of felony. iSonie men refuse to swear from 
conscience and others from pride. Whatever may be the orthodox 
opinion of the Hindoo theologians, the people at large do certainly 
consider that the taking of an oath on the Ganges water, is a 
spiritual offence of the most horrid nature, which consigns them and 
their families, for many generations, to damnation. With respect 
to those persons who do not make it a point of conscience, it must 
be admitted that to appear in one of our courts as a witness, is, in 
the highest degree, disgraceful. In short, the very fact of a Native 
having taken an oath in one of our courts, is a presumption against 
the respectability of his character, or the purity of his conscience. 
If any doubt is entertained of the truth of these facts, I can only 
say that I assert them on the grounds of my own experience, 
and of the best information which I have been able to collect from 
Natives as well as Europeans. I suppose that the evils are ac- 
knowledged to exist to their fullest extent, but that they are con- 
sidered to be necessary evils. The courts have now authority, in 
certain cases, to exempt persons from swearing. This is something, 
but It does not appear to be sufficient. If the corporal oath, in 
the form , now used, does tend to banish truth from our courts, 
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and if ii if liable to the objections I have stated; ! MMi 

■why it should not be banished altogether.-^The impOsitiOd'^of^lit 
oath on a man> who believes that by taking it be bridge ^kuniatidil 
on himself and his family for many generations, appears to lUe 
a mode of finding out truth not very different from torture.” 

' Improvements in the text of the law, and in the traMiftg''6# Ibb 
Judges, cannot well precede, but will certainly follow, the geh^M 
progress in wealth and intelligence. ’ ' " ^ 

On ihe Exclusion of British Subjects from the Right ofhotdin$A - 
Land in India* o 

' That English settlers in India would be found altogethet* 'ItA- 
manageable was maintained by all the Company’s witnes^^s 
amined by Parliament in 1813. Warren Hastings apprehended 
the greatest possible evils, plunder,” and *' ruin to the peace of 
the country, and to the interest of the Company,” from " letting 
loose hordes” of Englishmen, and from an irruption of British ad- 
venturers into India }” yet, if a few favoured individuals were per- 
mitted, by special license, to reside in the interior, he predicted still 
greater mischiefs than if all men indiscriminately were allowed to 
possess the same privilege. ** They would go armed with power 
and an influence Whicli no man would dare to resist ; and those are 
the men that I should apprehend more danger from than an indis- 
criminate rabble let loose upon the country. In opposing the 
tempts of such men, every man would think that he was acting in 
opposition to their patron.” 

* The following answer, by Lord Teignmouth, is incontrovertible ; 
" If there were an unrestrained intercourse between such persons 
and the Natives, that is, an intercourse which could not be re- 
strained, it would imply a defect in the superintending powers of 
the Government, that would, in fiict, amount to a suspension of its 
functions j and, in that case, an unrestrained multitude would cer- 
tainly be dangerous in many points of view.” 

* Nothing more exquisite can be imagined than the following 
passage from the evidence of Mr. (bwper, whicli reminds one of 
the debates in the cabinet of Lilliput, respecting the restraints to 
which Gulliver should be subjected ; — “ The question supposes 
the British merchant sends his iigent there, and forms an establish- 
ment to carry on business there : supposing he should have a mis- 
understanding with the Natives, how far with the enactment in bis 
bands, allowing him to have free scope for his enterprise and com- 
merce, would the magistrate have the means of settling that dis-* 
pute ? It might so happen, supposing the plan now in agitation to 
have full.effect, and to answer expectation, a thousand Europeans 
might be found, within a small extent of country, which might out- 
number, tenfold, all the force the Company could bring 'against 
them in the form of police, unless their police were so large as 
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m occurrence would happen : 1 do not ai^ppoee jadhiim 
C)^r^ou9 inllpx of adventurers is likely to take place ; the inowt.- 
of restraining them would always be in proportion to the 
numbers!'* ‘ . 

1 ^:;/ Sir John Malcolm said, " I am of opinion, from what I have ob* 
seirved^ that the power vested in the local Governments of India, of 
sending a British subject to Europe, and that given to a magistrate, 
of sending him away from a district, is much seldomer exercised 
than it should be. It is quite impossible that any person* educated 
in England, and whose breast is filled with the principles of British 
freedom, can dismiss those from his mind so far as to exercise, 
without feelings of great compunction, very absolute power, hoie- 
ever necessary such may be on the grounds of general policy." 

' The following passage is from the evidence of Mr. Charles 
Bailer : — ** It has occurred to me, in two instances, in the course of 
two months, to recommend to Government that two gentlemen 
might be sent out of the district where they resided. Now these 
came accidentally [and ex parte before me in my official ca- 
pacity, as I had nothing to do with the superintendence of those 
gentlemen, or with the general police of the country ; but, when 
any question arose whether they held lands directly or indirectly, 
such questions were always sent to the Board of Revenue to report 
upon, and, in these two instances, the acts of oppression committed 
against the Ryots were so great, that I believe we suggested to Go- 
vernment whether it was proper that people of that kind should be 
allowed to remain in that country ; and 1 believe they were removed 
in consequence j I know they were ordered.” Of the oppression of 
Ryots by Zemindars, the public records are full. Of the cases of 
Mr.Buller’s two gentlemen, we know nothing; but his cursory 
notice of them affords one instance of the facility and indifference 
with which the blind and often cruel remedy of removal from the 
interior, or from India, is applied. Doubtless, the benefits derivable 
from the operations of European agriculturists cannot be expected 
from those who engage in them clandestinely and are treated like 
poachers. 

' As Mr. Hastings and other witnesses predicted that the English- 
men, not in the service of the Company, who proceeded to India 
would immediately turn robbers; so Mr. S. R. Lushington appre- 
hended that many ot the crews of private ships would turn pirates, 
and that the number of ships of war necessary to repress their 
depredations would be so exj)ensive as not to make the country 
worth possessing !” Both predictions are of equal value, and rest 
on equally solid grounds ; but the circumstances in whici the for- 
mer would be put to the test have not yet occurred. Wim respect 
0 the latter, there has not been one instance of piracy committed 
by a European, but, on the contrary, the resources of Native piratee 
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hitfve b^n curtailed, and the exteitfiion of coounerce ocfuflegti^ ^ 
colonisation will abate, the nuisance altogether. tiv 

' I The substance of Sir John Malcolm's objections ta' (^blOtii^StiiftS 
seems comprised in the following passages of his ' Political ’ 

** We may and ought to impart such improvement as will pr^iffe 
their happiness and the general prosperity of the country j 
are bound by every obligation of faith, (and it would be a ptirteljJle 
of imperative policy, even if we had given no pledge,) not to asl^S4 
cit^te with our improvement any measures of which the operation is 
likely to Interfere with their interests, to offend their prejudiced, 
to outrage their cherished habits and sentiments. That colonisatibff, 
on any extended scale, would have this effect, no man can dout^ 
who is acquainted with the nature of the property in the soil, and fhi 
character of the population. * The different rights which arc in- 
volved in every fielil of cultivated land in India, liave been partiour 
larly noticed ; and those who have studied that subject will be satis* 
Jied that, in many of our provinces, there is no room for the ling? 
lish proprietor. The danger of offence to the prejudices, usages, 
or religion of the Native, from the settlement of British agricul#- 
tural Colonists, would be great, and this danger, it is to be remarked, 
toould not spring so much from the acts of the latter ns from the 
apprehensions andHmpressions of the former, who would believe any 
such settlement to be the commencement of a system for the 8ul> 
version of the existing order of society. They would view the 
settlers as invaders of their right, and no benefit they could derive 
from the introduction of capital, or the example of itidustry and 
enterprise, would reconcile any to such a change, except the very 
lowest of the labouring classes : all others would either shrink from 
a competition with what they would deem a higher and more fa- 
voured class, or be irritated to a spirit of personal hostility, which, 
in whatever way it might show itself, would be most injurious to 
the public interests.” 

' Upon this I observe, first, — the above statement does not re- 
late to mere facts res()ectiiig which Sir John Malcolm s experience 
may entitle his testimony to attention •, it does not relate to politi- 
cal arrangements with which his whole life has been conversant j 
nor even to questions of detail respecting the military, fiscal, or ju- 
dicial systems of India j but it relates to the application of the 
principles of politico-economical science, with which neither hi^ 
duties nor his studies have made him familiar. We have seen how 
much witnesses of the highest rank and reputation were deceived 


* Three pages further on, this form of begging the question is re- 

E eated : ^ That the colonisation of some scatteretf English families would 
avc this effect,, [f. e. that they would degenerate and bring the Englisb 
character into disrepute,] no one can doubt who knows the countfy am iis 
inh^^nts. ' ‘ 
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effectiof thr(mn)g open the tMqio lndia;^ 
the same \^itnesses who say tluit the introduction of £hiropeaQ«a^«4 
taf upd.ftkill into the agriculture of India, and a ipoi-e intimate |s- 
sop^^ion' of the Natives of both countries, will not reduce but wiaen 
the\^teniqe which now separates the two classes of inhabitants, in 
rcspeot to knowledge, habits, and affections. It is further to be 
considered that the proposed measures, against which these wit- 
nesses testify, are restrictive of powers which they had exercised, 
or in. the exercise of which they had participated, or eJvRected Jo 
participate ^ and there are few instances of limitations of power, of 
whatever description, originating with its possessor, few in. which 
they have not been extorted, jis from a reluctant and struggling 
adversary. ^ # 

' Secondly, with respect to the w'iint of room in " the ^cultivated 
lands, because they are occupied, and in the waste lands, because 
they have claimants who can produce strong title to the eventual 
occupation of them,” it is not required that any Native should be 
compelled to cede his land, his rights, or his claims'; but that, 
since letting and sale of land are transactions of daily occurrence, 
Natives should not be prevented from letting and selling to Euro- 
peans and their descendants. Paris is a crowded city, yet .room can 
be found in it at any time for 30,000 English travellers. So, in 
London, myriads of strangers from all points of the compass con- ’ 
trive to live without invasion of the rights, or disturbance of the 
convenience, of the original inhabitants. 'J'he redundant population 
of Ireland has never suggested the idea of a law to prevent the 
transference thither of English capital, or the settlement in that 
country of English agriculturists and manufacturers. 

^ " Thirdly, that foreigners should appropriate to their own use 
nine-tenths of the net produce of the land and labour of their 
countiy, and exclude the Natives from all share in the (joveriiment 
and from all respectable ministerial oflices, is a condition of things 
well calculated to make them look witli aversion on wliat fhey must 
deem a higher and more favoured class, and be irritated to a 
spitit of personal hostility, which, in whatever it might show itself, 
must be most injurious to the public interests.” But English agri- 
culturists and manufacturers not favoured” by the possession of 
any peculiar privileges, amenable to the same courts of justice 
living on the fruits of their industry, under the protection of the 
same laws, and subject to the payment of the same taxes as their 
Native brethren, would diffuse n spirit of industry, improvement 
and emulation, which could not but make the sources from which it 
flowed, objects of esteem, gratitude, and attachment. This conse- 
quence IS admitted by some of the opponents of colonisation, who 
t<mnd on it a most unreasonable objection, that the Natives, coales- 
cing wvth the Colonists, would aspire to be put on a footing with 
them m respect to civil and criminal judicatures : as if it were not 
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desirable that the Natives^ like the i)]d Irish/ should evdutualiy fil^y 
to be received within the pale of English law, and be in all thxhgs 
more and more assimilated to the Colonists. Such assihiilatiotl 
plies not merely a parity of knowledge and skill, but a comma^ 
of feelings, habits, prejudices, and attachments, and would, 
fore, be the firmest bond of union, not a cause of dissension 'and 
contest. Government complains of its weakness ^ of the want lof 
sympathy between it apd the people j of their ignorance, vic^, ^d 
poverty j of its inability to repress crime, or excite the ilightest 
movement of jpublic spirit in support of internal peace or eatdmal 
security. Here you have a remedy for these otherwise irremediable 
evils. — Here you have an inexhaustible well of moral health and 
nations^ strength. % 3^^- 

^ That conciliation, and a tendency to assimilation, have resulted 
from competition between English and Native merchants, shop- 
keepers, and artisans, living within the jurisdiction of the three 
Supreme Courts, Sir John Malcolm himself admits. The mixed 
population," says he,^^of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, made up of 
Europeans, Half-castes, or Anglo-Indians, and that part of theNatives 
who are amciated by their ties, their interests, and their occupations, 
with English laws and usages, and a great proportion of whom 
bate been horn and educated under the influence and operation of these 
laws, form a community as separate in habits and sentiments from that 
which exists in a town or village, as if they belonged to different na- 
tions, There are no people so abhorrent of change as the inhabitants 
of India j and, if its progress has been so slow, that it has not as yet 
travelled beyond the walls of our chief settlement, we may judge of 
the period which must elapse before we can expect to see complete 
sua-ess crown our efforts for the improvement of our subjects, in 
what we deem the blessings of civilisation, but which are viewed by 
those whom we desire to adopt them as innovations on their che- 
rished habits, and the religion of their forefathers. The difference 
between our capitals and their surrounding districts, is not greater 
than that which exists between the countries that have been long 
in our possession and those we have recently acquired. The variou3 
provinces which form our wide empire may not unaptly be com- 
pared, as far as relates to their knowledge of the principles of our 
rule, our character, and our institutions, to a faiiiily of childreu 
from the mature man to the infant." 

' Now, if the degree of assimilation which prevails at the c^itals 
does not obtain elsewhere, it is plainly because the causes which 
have produced it do not exist in the same abundance and strength 
beyond those limits. It is absurd to suppose that the degree ol 
change here spoken of has travelled so slowly that it has taken ^ 
hundred years to advance from the centre to the circumference of 
each of our three principal settlements, and would proceed at the 
sam^ pace to the extremities of our empire, On the contrary, it 

' 
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of jljiE wtbin certain limits j and its extension has been arrested by 
cQminff in,contact with different circumstances. Its expansion \m 
bj^^prevented by the interposition of non-conducting substanceSi 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, the Natives are not 
"'^sodated by their ties, their interests, and their occupations, with 
I^ngb®^ usages, nor born and educated under the influence 

of those laws.” But let the obstacles to colonisation be removed,; 
and that association will not oiply take place throughout the pro- 
vinces^ but become much more intimate and cordial. Connexions 
would subsist not merely during the best years of the lives of indi- 
viduals of the two races, but be transmitted from fathers to sons. 
The Natives would then see the grey hairs of Englislimen,’* 
whose sons would inherit their fathers’ zeal for the welfare of their 
common country, and who, as agricultural colonists, would have the 
means of rendering it much more valuable services than can be de- 
rived from the operations of merchants temporarily resident under 
licenses. ** The civil and military oflicers,” Sir .lohn Malcolm fur- 
ther observes, " are, from their stations and duties, too distant from 
the population to be copied j hut in the merchant with whom he 
deals or competes, and the mechanic for whom he labours, or whom 
he tries to rival, our Indian subjects view classes to which they are 
near ; and, notwithstanding the inveteracy of habits, many maj^ un- 
consciously become imitators of customs which time may satisfy 
[them arc preferable to their own.” Yet he contends, that, if the 
‘sphere of this intercourse were to be extended, if the inhabitants of 
: the interior were to he perm i ted to benefit by similar models, if ob- 
' iects of rivjilship in other departments of industry were to he pre- 
sented to their notice, they would cease to admire and copy, but 
stand aloof in sullen malignity. As far as the experiment has been 
tried, we liave found thankfulness, docility, and a tendency to assi- 
milation : if you urge it farther, he says you will find repugnance, 
ingratitude, and hostility. 

" Fourthly, if we would relieve Sir John Malcolm from the impu- 
tation of this inconsistency, we are driven to question the sincewty 
of his belief, that unlimited intercourse with Europeans would really 
be injurious to the iutercsts and happiness of the Natives. In say- 
ing that “ we ought to impart such improvement as will promote 
their happiness, and the general prosperity of tlie country,” was he 
influenced by no other consideration than a regard to their welfare ? 
Or was he biassed by an apprehension that colonisation might lead 
to an advancement in knowledge which might be eventually incom- 
patible with British supremacy ? The following passages from hia. 
evidence, in 1813, will throw light upon the subject, and assist the 
reader in drawing his own conclusions. 

' “ Do you think that the advance of the Natives of India in 
|every brauQh of useful knowledge will be in proportion to the means 
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and examples which we may afford them, by the residence oOjJt^h 
persons as have been described in India? I certainly do coiS^ye 
that their advance in every branch of useful knowledge wjjl be in 
proportion to the examples and instruction they receive : I ihean, 
by useful knowledge, an improvement in mechanical arts, and every 
thing that tends to render them more happy and comforkble. 

' “ Might not an increase in the knowledge of useful arts in the 
Natives, conveyed by British subjects resident in India, tend to 
strengthen the British Government in India ? I conceive that such 
knowledge might tend, in a considerable degree, to increase their 
own comforts and their enjoyments of life ; but I cannot see howJt 
would tend, in any shape, to strengthen the political security of the 
British Government in India, which appears to me to rest peculiarly 
on their presknt condition.” 

' There was a time when Sir John Malcolm thought more favour- 
ably of the policy (he has never denied the practicability) of colo- 
nising India. In the first edition of his ‘ Political History,’ he wrote 
as follows : — “ Colonisation seems one of the most likely means by 
which knowledge of the Christian religion and civilisation may be 
hereafter disseminated throughout India ; but that appears to be so, 
much dreaded from the political consequence^ with which it is 
thought likely to be attended, that a long period must elapse before 
its operation can be seen. ’ 

* Two years later, at the bar of the House of Commons, he 
avowed tliat, though the improvement of the Natives would cer- 
tainly be in proportion to the examples and instruction set before 
them, yet the safety of our Government depended on retaining them 
in iheW present condition, and every other consideration was subor- 
dinate to the obligation of providing for our own political security. 
And, at last, vlien he had ascended still higher in the scale of rank, 
and had a prospect of being more than ever identified with the 
Government of India, he justifies witliholding the means of infor- 
mation by a solicitude for the welfare of the Natives themselves ! 

, On the Freedom of the Press in India. 

* As tlie exclusion of liritisli subjecls from the right of holding 
land in India, is maintained on different grounds from those on 
which it was originally decreed, so the arbitrary control exercised 
over the Indian press results from the application of a prerogative 
granted for a different purpose. In both cases Government has 
been silently and accidentally put in possession of powers of which 
it cannot be divested without a protracted struggle and reiterated 
appeals to public opinion : and there is so intimate a connexion be- 
tween the rights claimed in each case that they will probably both 
be conceded at the same moment. 

^ It is usual with the Attorney-General and with Judges to intro- 
their censure of the particular libel by expatiating on the ad- 



vaft^ig& bf tije libet^fy.oT 

J6tnliilalcbim;| the mosiCstrenuous opponent > ftee| pressIntiMl^ 
affe<it8 gt^eat ieal for giving publicity in Engi^)^d to papers" 
ing tbe administration ‘of the'tndian GoveVhm^ht. !t^o 
Gove^iinStent/' he sa;^s, /‘‘ can wish for mystery^ ‘W,co&ealpe^, 
si^ch can be desirable only as veils to weakness ana misrband^ 
thent. T^ere never was a state to which publicity is calciilated to 
be of more benefit ^ both as a check and as an encowrageriiM to'ih^e 
by whom it is administered, than that we have estabUshed for^fnSa.'* 
There is nothing in these unqualified propositions, nor in the ftlaftld^^ 
diate context, to limit their application to publications in Erigldn(f,^ 
so that they stand in manifest contradiction to his endeavours tb' 
prove that, in India, mystery and concealment may be subseWient 
to good government, and are even indispensable to its safety. The 
most despotic Governments of Europe never could prevent animad- 
versions on their proceedings from being published in foreign coun-; 
tries, and are satisfied if they prevent such things from being 
printed and published within their territories. Before exposure and 
comment can come from a distance, the position of individuals may 
,be materially changed, and the public attention is occupied with the 
occurrences of the tfay. So it is with respect" to the publicity which 
Sir John Malcolm would allow for India. As a check, it would be 
utterly inefficient j for the measures animadverted upon wopld long 
ago have been executed, and the functionaries concerned would feel 
that they were subject to no check but that of official responsibility^ 
however desirous they might be of receiving light from other quai*- 
iters. Even as an encouragement, the effect of remote, tardy, and 
partial publicity, which may come when a man is “ old, and cannot 
enjoy it,— solitary, and cannot impart it,” must be feeble compared 
twith the animation of contemporaneous applause. 

^ In 1818, the nascent efforts at the use of the press, by persons 
who, not being British-born, were not liable to be transported at 
the will of the Governor-General, nor under any • obligation to pay 
obedience to the orders of the censor, compelled Lord Hastings to 
discontinue the censorship. A mode of coercion applicable to both 
;half-caste and British editors bad not then been devised j*the pre- 
Itensions of the former were not yet sufficiently formidable to 
[suggest the enactment df a -licensing regulation, while the terrors 
of transmission, which there was no disposition to relinquish> 
afforded abundant means of restraining the latter. The condition 
of editors was now changed from one of perfect security to one of 
hazard and peril, in proportion to the credit which each might b« 
disposed to give the Governor-General for sentiments of toleration 
and "magnanimity. ’ But little misapprehension could have occurred 
on this subject, if Lord Hastings himself had not delivered a reply 
to an^addr^ from the inhabitants of Madras, coiaapUmenting him 
on his, abolition of all restrictions on jtbe preas, which it iakfinossi- 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 18. D 
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tot CQtist^e otherwise thaa as accepting.^^ 

^age” in the sense in w'hich it was given, and 
'p^seisidn, by the inhabitants of Calcutta, of the «aroelpeefl^Wr|if 
dj^ussion which had enabled our beloved country^i^^tjwjnj^ 
}h its awful contest with tyrant-ridden France. It is 
,'giVe to that speech any other construction than tl^pf a^yirfi^ 

' ^repeal of, and solemn pledge never to enforce, extra-juqic^ 0- 
^ strictions. ; 

'Nevertheless, Sir John Malcolm is pleased to say that those who 
understood the speecli, in the sense which I have ascribed to it, 
gether misrepresented'' it ! He contents him self with that Hat assertion, 
making no attempt to show wherein the imputed misinterpretation 
consists ; and it is for the world to judge whether they will adopt 
Ms interpretation, or consider it as one of the most entraordinary 
instances on record of the degree in which the judgment may be 
jeclipsed by extrinsic considerations. 

'We have an ecjiially striking example of the perverting force of 
this intiuence, in his account of the transmission of Mr. lair for an 
alleged inaccuracy in reporting a speech of Sir Charles Chambers. 
It is as follows : — The quarter from which this appeal was made 
to the Civil Government, unless we impugn the conduct of the 
Judge who made it, must carry with it irresistible evidence of the 
necessity of that authority whose aid was solicited j and, with 
respect to the extreme resorted to, in affording this aid, there is oiie 
.unanswerable, j)lea to be preferred, which is, that a Government, so 
situated, cannot suffer the coiiimaT)ds it has issued to be successfully 
opposed by an individual, without a loss of that impression of its 
power which is quite essential to the fulfilment of its various and 
important duties.” He takes it for granted that the conduct of Sir 
Charles Chambers, in requiring an editor to be transported from 
..Bombay to England, (by ivaij of China !)* and ruined for an 
alleged inaccuracy in reporting his s])eech, cannot or ought not to 
be impugned} and thus w'e have'' irresistible” evidence that thespeech 
was incorrectly reported, and that there was a '* necessity” for Mr. 
Elphinstone’s complying with his desire that the mistake should be 
visited with so disproportionate a punishment. Among the most 
memorable cases of arbitrary inflictions for constructive contempts of 
tiourts of justice, or of tlic Houses of Parliament, there is notiSng which 
equals the atrocity of this } yet, according to Sir John M||fcolm, the 
mere "quarter” from which it proceeded, while he suppresses the 
nnme of the Judge, carries with it irresistible evidence of its justice 
and necessity ! It is enough that the complainant was one of his 
Majesty’ifJudges,”and the transmitter, "the Governor inCouhcilv'r* 
"Robes and furred gowns hide all.” The slightest punishment by fine 


' There being no Company’s ship bound direvt to it was 

iot lawful to shorten his voyage 1 ’ ; ' 






iffllMiEiiprar^ ek«^y M M^jplMed 

been subatnntiated ^ bilt th^ h'eclv^^^ji^t 
forma, ^hich he had himself the powet of 
nh^ antisfy filr Charles Chambers ; he retjuired that bis Vibthn 
be banished ten thousand miles from the scene his odet»- 
' And then a British Governor cannot suffer the cbmineiidl 


Ce hes issued to be successfully opposed by an individual, howevbr 
violent and unjust those commands may be, without weakening a 
salutary unpression of his power. This is “an unanswerable plea>^^ 
.4ltid so it^might bs thought at Constantinople for the extreme^ tbi^ 


i:«lorted to in affording aid to authority. This reasoning is in Uie 
highest strain of that “ Oriental tyranny which it is, or ought to be, oUt 
highest boast to have destroyed. ’’ It confounds political power, oa 
it is displayed in >Var and negotiation, which is possessed in the 
highest degree by the most civilised nations, with that disregard of 
life and property which is peculiar to barbarous Governments* it 


Expresses sentiments which no English writer would venture td 
avow, and involves an aberration from the plainest principles of 
nato^ justice and sound policy, into which he could not be bt* 
trayed, were nol the statute-book stained with the enactment which 


gives to Governors in India the arbitrary power of deporting their 
countrymep from India to England. 


In a similar strain is the following passage from his speech io 
the Court of Proprietors : — “ It has been said, and it has beau 
repeated to-day, that your empire in India is one of opinion. It il 
M : but it is not an opinion of your right, but of your power. The 
inhabitants of India see that limited by laws and regulations, and the 
spectacle increases their confidence j but show them the, person who. 
exercises an authority they deem supreme, braved and defeated by 
those under him, and the impression which creates the charm will 
be broken.” If the charm were of so frail a nature it must have 
-been broken long ago, or rather must have been broken and 
Renewed a thousand times j for the inhabitants of India have oto 
seen the local Governments distracted by faction, braved by civil 
and military insubordination, and overruled by a distant and un* 
known, power* They have seen double negotiations conducted, and 
Iwntr^ictory treaties concluded, by King’s Commissioners, and bV 
different Presidencies. • They have seen authority so divided 
kWweftn the British and Native Government, that “the Native 
grew unc^tain where h Vr obedience was due.” They saw L<^ 
Pigot deposed, imprisoned, and die in confinement j the defeats a^ 
Victoria of Warren Hastings, in his contests with the membeHl 
^ toOmncil^attd with the Judges of the Supreme C^rt; ddd 
mutinies, both among the European officers and sepoyl , 
m Be^ and Madras armies. The charm to which the British 
owe thbipri^n, advancement, and duration of iheir power, and tiib 
awa wb^ch It inspires, is manifestly the superiority of 
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w^ll-paid wii ‘ 

rSbl)le^ OtHer^usfes/ rc^liirtg 

doubtless, contributed iE^fhe^^ljiilUi^^^ 

^ Tb.e argument derived from the supposed fragfli^y ,<;{ 
and from the ambiguity in the word power,!! - isj. 9Sltep'*5|S 
fppnded in fact, but inapplicable to the question, ipa^U9^ 

newspapers, and other publishers, are not peTsopi^o'^jlwi^rf^ 
g^erpor.” They are not in the exercise of official, W 
capable of giving offence by erroneous, negligent; e 9 ri;up 4 .(^ CQjji* 
tumacious conduct. If subordinate functionaries obstrut^ Jlpbi^ 
Itinsiness by such misconduct, the consequences, wherevepitlieJiltjjlt 
bes, may be highly inconvenient ; but, if a Governor goeiif oufe sof his 
way tp attack a private individual, if all his grandeur availetb^JniXL 
no&ing, so long as he sees Mordecai the Jew sitting at tb®' JKin^’s 
gate, if he would employ force to destroy the fortune andtbanisb 
the person of an innocent man, it is ht that he should be defeated. 
But, if there were not a fatal snare in the law, no Governor WQuld 
commit himself in so odious a conflict; aid then the inhabitaa^ nf 
India would be spared the sight of his unseemly defeat, or ^e st^i 
more shameful spectacle of his success. k,,, .-;* 


> ' Except in India, the press is free wherever a British -Gov^rn^^ 
ment exists : — in Ireland, while every other restriction wa? heaped 
on that oppressed country; — in Canada, where the mass of 
iidiabitants inherited the religion and laws of France; — ^in the Wwt 
Indies, where nine-tenths of the population are slaves in New 
South Wales, where a great portion of it consists of convicts; or of 
t)iose who by time or pardon have ^become emancipated. . !^©re 
plausible objections might have been raised agiiinst its introduction 
into all those countries than into India. With respect to the, iwo 
e 3 ^treme.s, Ireland and the West Indies, it might have been said that, 
in the former, the inhabitants were too intelligent, and too nearly 
on an equality with other British subjects, to be trusted with, the 
of such powerful means, as a free press would be in their . baud9,.-i)if 
reclaiming the few privileges from which they were excluded;, and 
that, in the latter, the vast majority of the inhabitants were^ de- 
pressed and degraded by so many and so severe disabilities, that po 
discussion of them could be permitted, with safety, to the. ruling 
minority. In India the Natives occupy a middle position; , equally 
reiuoved from the intelligence and immunities of the, Irish? a^d 
from the ignorance and servitude of the Jfegroes. ^ut, b«eoaus©the 
i^iglish residents in India are not strong enou& to extotip^e 
repeal of an arbitrary prerogative, it is pretended the gqnd 
India ** needs a mixture of some principles ^appi/^^ncongqp^ 
ilpglandy” though such mixtures may have been found' W**: 
genhil to thedd^as and tempers of Engbsh magistrates and 
^n ^uuUl co^odjed by Jaw. . ^ ‘ 

tendency of unrestrained discussion is to attach the people 
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of af p^iog to t^e sympathies , erf ttdr ^ 
isl and' to the wisdom and generosity of their rulers. ‘ It ’.also 
l>td’GbV^rtmdit the' ^mntage, which by ho bthd- meaiA can 
igi 5 *^. 9 ^ed^bf asedtSihing the opinions and feelings which asre^ 
to Hime prevalent in the country; without which ktibW^ 
IldS’the g^ndS bf its proceedings must always be defective, '*and 
ijS^ 'isOi^htimes be irretrievably erroneous. Compared ^K 'the^ 
IShd^dombrehensive view which is thus obtained of the' static ’<6f 
pS^ir feeling, the information which can be drawn frtnn 
than* Useless : they misrepresent and exaggerate the 
thbr'^tHey discover, and afford delusive hopes of the general' p^i* 
dpniirtorice* of tranquillity, satisfaction, and aUegiance. • ft appeafs^ 
ho^e<^r/‘tb Sir John Malcolm, that "we could give the Brahmihej 
S^^tyrtiCTS of the instructed classes of Jridia, no weapon which they 
wottfd^^ow better how to use against us than a free press. ThOhj 
effort ^^Id be chiefly directed to corrupt our Native soldiery, who 
afe ndtheir ihsensible to their own consequence, nor inobservant 6f 
the depteSsed scale on which they serve and he mentions " in- 
flammatory papers in the form of proclamations, letters, and prp- 
pheeiea,^ directed to the subversion of the British power,” of which 
« there has been, for the last thirty-five years, a most active circii»- 
Islion hut, from the difficulty of multiplying copies, and the feac 
of detection, confined to particular parts of the country,’ as an 
earnest of the dangers to be apprehended from the printed tracU 
and papers which might he expected from a free press,'" f 

such papers are circulated, they are unaccompanied by any 
dflchfiited to counteract their evil qualities j but they could nbl bh 
priiitedi' under the freedom that is contended for, without greatef 
liability to detection and punishment^ and without being infihitelj^ 
ouintrmbered by publications of an opposite tendency. It is With^"^ 
out extirriple in any age or country that plans to subvert a Grovem-' 
feent* should be carried on through the medium of the press. The 
[productions of the press are invariably directed against specific 
ftlhises in the Administration, or in the frame of the Government j 
fthty dddres^^ffeemselves openly to the understanding, interests, amj 
[paisiohs of the whole nation, and succeed or fail in proportion to' 
(the nhmber and weight of the persons whose minds they influefleer." 
‘Bat conspiracies are begotten and nourished in secrecy, atw| 
mahAg^ by instruments and methods altogether different. ConH 
spiratdrs "Communicate by means of messengers and cyphers; aiif 
use the UttnoSt citcunispection in selecting those to w^om th^ 
may ft prudent to disclose their purposes. But, acco^ing^m 
iSif Jobfr liltdholm, a free Native press ** could only he used tdufar^ 
of our d^truction;*' The papers nOw.^lfet^tfi 
circuhtted *^4cpict the English as usurpers of 







who sjEKight India ^itb no view bi|t ^^4 
Wjbabitant?# and of robbing them of their wealth, whilh4,9 
stibvert their usages and their religion.’' The Native 
always a];)pealed to, and the advice to them is, in 
met with, the same—'' Your Europeap tyrants are few 
mur4er them !” A free press, he insists, would afiwd greM^iNlf 
unbounded, facilities for the dissemination of such sentinae^ fiA 
the furtherance of such projects ; as if imprisonment 
even transportation, were things unheard of and unknown 
of England. And all the circumstances which generate the 
of sedition, which occasion the active circulation and grf^y 
tion of these libels, and enable them to " keep up a spi^ whj<d!i 
places us always in danger,” — all these perilous circUTOStanef'e^ho 
would carefully preserve in their present condition, 

ISnglish should continue to stand in those relations towards, the 
Natives which give colour and verisimilitude to their being eePfe” 
sented as " low-caste usurpers, and as tyrants who seek India With 
m view but that of degrading the inhabitants, and of robbing them 
of their wealth,” is a policy vdiich, however contrary to reason and 
eif^ience, he justifies by reference to the indescribable and incopT 
ceivable peculiarity of those ties by which we hold India, the prua 
character of which it is given only to a few chosen vessels to undei’' 
Stand : and that the Native soldiery should never cease to be 
fihle to such seditious incitements, but be retained for ever 
their present state of depression, is al^o a doctrine which ha mall* 
tains by the same compendious argument. All hU care is tplpfd 
the disease and to exclude the antidote. , , 


' If papers of the tenour described |bound, they will, no douhtj be 
dispersed most profusely when disaster has befallen, or seama im* 
pending, “from the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, trom 
rebellion in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops.” It has 
been well observed, that, in arbitrary Governments, where no inter- 
course subsists between the executive power and the people, where 
the latter have no insight into the proceedings of the state, hut fura 
left to judge, merely from the event, how far they mi^t have 
been wisely designed or honestly conducted, it is not surpriaing that 
they should consider every failure as a crime, and demand a victim 
fpr every disaster. But in free and enlightened states, where , the 
people go, as it were, hand in hand with thdr representative^ muittWir 
representatives with the ministers, through every stage proceed- 
ing, they certainly do not wait for the event before they 4 wit^ 
tpeir approbation, and certainly do not insist u{K)n punishingth^owho 
M the conduct of an ex{>edition, while they can aasigjt reasons tp 
themselves in excuI|)ation of a failure.’ Until the matactals for 
constituting a Hepresentotivp Government in India 
fettered working of the press would aSbrd a medium foi 
jM .n highly, .tis^ul interoQureo between the mteoutiT^ 







tilt ijatld obtain ab insight ipto the ptx)teedW; 

!iti^fs^i|)|Mtath^'and.b«^^e^ to go band in hand vrith4h<>i^ 
who the Government through all the stages pf th^r 

m^ureti ^ifKo that instrument peculiarly belong those armatii^ 
landjkfAhng^ properties which invigorate and adorn prosperity, while 
thfytajii^y fortitude and consolation in adversity. 

' I argued this point on the supposition that papers fnstigat- 
iilg to ^hellion and massacre are secretly circulated to the exteni 
as^ehed^, hnd endeavoured to show that they afford no foundation 
ft#' the ihfbrences deduced. But the reader will, perhaps, agree 
with me in requiring further evidence in support of the facts, when 
he considers that, of the many Englishmen who have had equid 
opportunities of observation during so many years, no one had the 
fortune Ur dexterity to discover this incessant secret waVfare, except 
Sir John Malcolm ,• and that he never divulged it till 1824, though 
he had paid particular attention to it during twenty-five years, that 
ia, since 1799. Even when examined by the House of Commons, 
in 1813, when it must have been an object of his particular atte%>" 
tion fourteen years, he not only did not say that he considered 
the Brahmins, and other educated Hindoos^, to be actuated by"tije 
most hostile feelings, and eager to seize every opportunity to 
spread discontent and excite rebellion, but he said nearly the reverse, 
vit. "I certainly conceive that the attachment of the Hcndoo 
population is the chief source of our security in India.” So hr 
he from professing to h#c been, during fourteen years, an 
ittentive observer of what had escaped the search of every other 
jefgon : so far was he from pretending to have had access to 
)eculiaj sources of information, and to have penetrated into the 
nost secret recesses ot Hindoo machinations against British 
mthority, that he said: — “There is, even among Europeans in 
ndia the best acquainted with their language and manners, so 
iWle of that intimate intercourse with the body of the Native*, 
rhich could alone lead to a precise knowledge of their real senti^ 
ttenta upon points of Government, that it is very difficult for any 
lorson to say more than that they are apparently contented, because 
hey remain quiet ■, and that the leniency of the rule, and the 
l^eral system of our administration, is such as should place us 
ligh in the scale of the Governments to which they have been accus- 
nmed, and with which they can draw any comparison. Do you think, 
ir not, that the majority of the Hindoo population are contented 
irith the British sway at present ? I have answered that question, as 
1 able, in what I stated above : they appear to be so.”* 

* Coital (now Sir Thomas) Munro's answer to a similar questidn 
l asas Do you not think that the^hole population of Jmhai 

l^itnh sway, is at present submissive and apparently ctsat* 
8pt?di'*rLtiupk areat mass of the population is certainly both 
aiasive and contented both apparently and in reality; but ther^ are 
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/ In order to render a writer capable Of usefully adVOesi^fif Ihc 
^ 'Jhti^e^tsW the Natives, Sir John MaleoM' requires liMP Of tj^li- 
*' ' ^tioiis, which, he declares, can never meet iO editor. 

J “It is sufficiently obvious,*' he says, “that such bettli^flta ^ pi f» giv- 
ing utterance to complaihts, and checking the almse'‘w }jdvrbr] 
could ®^one result, where those that conducted the presa%i(i'c^Jm- 
plete information and perfect knowledge of the the 

.manners, the character, and concerns of the people j in 

short, all their feelings were congenial with those of the' sOciety 
of which they were the advocates.” Besides that an editor is not 
the sole author of all the paragraphs and letters that appear in his 
paper, it may be observed, that such rare qualities as are held to 
.be indispensable in one who undertakes to narrate passing events, 
^ridto record and comment on public affairs, have never been united in 
those who have been charged with the highest functions of Government. 
It is needless to say — it is indeed “obvious” — that there are means of 
ameliorating the moral and physical condition of the Natives, and 
|nodes of deteriorating it, and of injuring individuals, which n man 
may well comjjrehcnd without being a ripe Hindoostanee scholar, and 
thoroughly grounded in Arabic roots. It is no less true that Eng- 
lish indigo planters, merchants, and tradesmen, have much more 
favourable opportunities of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 
character and concerns of the Natives than is possessed by the ser- 
vants of Government. But it is not so easy to understand* bow 
theit fitness would be improved, ii^“ all their feelings were conge- 
nial with those of the society of which they were the advocate j” 
for that would imply a participation in all the prejudices and igno- 
rances of which it would be their special duty to promote the cor- 
rection and removal. 

' “With regard to Native editors,” he says, “we cannot expect 
them to exercise such a privilege within limits that could be tole- 
rated by a Government whose power is at viiriance with those prin- 
ciples of national independence and freedom which it would be their 
duty, if worthy of the task they undertook, to disseminate “ among 
fheir countrymen.” If really worthy to be guides and instructors 
to their Countrymen, if acquainted with their true interests, and 
/with the history of their own country, they would neve!* dissemi- 
' nate principles which might not be safely tolerated by the British 
Government, whose power is not at variance with, but will gain 
fetren^h from, the gradual communication of every attributeof free- 
dom of which the Natives shall appear susceptible. The grant of a 
free press would not suddenly impart the desire and power of as- 
serting pretensions inconsistent with the foundations of British 


many chiefs and men of rank who held situations under the old govern- 
ment, who cannot be expected to remain contented under any European 
Government by whith they are themselves excluded f;pm all nigh 
situations.* 




j ii^ would pi^y promote^, accompwy, and manif^ tKe 
doyetopineat of preteiieionfl,^which it would be the duty aip^iii^^ 
est'Ol^ ^^ovjiiprnment to satisfy^ by equitable jnodidcatipns of i^l^Wa 
and iilstiiiit^n^. ) The advancement of the Native pres? ^ji^uld tiL- 
Mbit tiiosu indications of inodesty and imbecility by wbiqjb they are 
now characterised.* According* to Sir John Malcolm himself 
vcfy long pdriod must elapse before freedom of discussion and action 
. is naturalised in a land to which its very name is hitherto unknown." 
A long time jit might be under the Concurrence of the most favour- 
able- circumstances : but does he intend the sun should ever that 
morrow. Sjce? Under the improvement ’’ which, bethinks, we 
may- ''and ought to impart " to them, does he contemplate the ac- 
quisition of a capacity for free discussion by the latest generation } 
No i " we may change the character of the Natives of India in the 
course of time j but we never can change the character of our Go- 
vernment over that country.'' He is lavish in professions of seek- 
ing V the accomplishment of just and liberal views by the institu- 
tion and maintenance of well-regulated colleges and schools, and 
the circulation of good and useful compositions j" but by justice 
and liberality, he means the denial of all effectual means of improv- 
ing the character of the Natives, their everlasting retention in a state 
of incapacity and exclusion from all offices of power, honour, and 
emolument, and our perpetual exposure to the dangers with which 
so unnatural a system is pregnant. 

' The non-existence of Englishmen in India, not in the service of 
Government, except those " who reside there for -a period by 
license,” liable to be cancelled at the pleasure of Government, is 
strangely assumed as an insuperable bar to the concession of a free 
press. It is said to be incompatible with " a society so constituted f 
where "there is not an individual” whose reflections on public 
measures may not be confuted by his instant transmission to Eng- 
land. But the alleged ground of incompatibility would be at once 
removed by the repeal of the prerogative on which the power of 
coercing the press by censorship, license, or deportation, entirely 
depends. That prerogative is the only sign, as far as British sub- 
jects are concerned, of the supposed " absolute power," by which 
some pretend that India is, and ought to be, goverued, at the same 
time that they magnify the multitude and excellence of the qbecks, 
under which power is there exercised. The efficiency of the checks 
which do exist is of no avail to the protection of Englishmen, if 
they are left mortally vulnerable in a siugle point. But the very 


‘ * For the indifference with which the Natives would regard the privi- 
lege, we have the authority of Mr. Elphinslone : — " At present, nobody 
would take a part or an interest in political discussions, but flie Euro- 
pean^, of whom more than nine-tenths compose the strength of the 
Letter, dated August Hth> 1823. - 
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iltifltinoe cS miu^ check6^ and the narrow fiekllhit 
wantonnes9 of arbitrary powers prote that the GovcHlti^i^a ilv . 
abaolute, but that there is a higher authority whi^eh sete^h^hds ^" 
its dilcretiou, and which will not long permit the contibhilcf 
power in the highest degree injurious to the public t&tere^ 
derogatory to the national honour. - 

' On the Conversion of the Natives of India to Chriitianit^, 

' The extreme jealousy of the inhabitants of India res|)eptihg 
interference with their religious sentiments and usages^ and tfipir 
readiness to resent affronts offered to them as attacks on their point 
of honour, constitute a source of danger to our power against which 
we cannot always find security in the most careful abstinence from 
every cause of offence. To excite the spirit of bigotry, and array mul:,' 
titudes under the standards .and emblems of their faith, it is not neces- 
sary that any particular offence should have been intended on our 
part, or imagined on theirs : it is sufficient that the moment for re- 
volt should appear favourable, and that adverse circumstances should, 
give a beginning to sedition. Whatever may have originated the 
impulse, an appeal to religious feelings would never fail to animate 
tbir zeal and unite their efforts. 

^ Under the present anti-colonial system the means of diluting the 
quality, and reducing the quantity, of this explosive combination, by, 
the intermixture of a due proportion of Native Christians, are hot 
only insufficient j but the timidity of Government leads it so cafefyljy 
to avoid* whatever could be construed into disapprobation of 
superstitious rites of the Hindoos, and encouragement of their 
conversion to Christianity, that the idea may naturally occur tp 
them that they are virtually excluded from the religion, as well as 
from the other advantages appropriated to Europeans j and even 
that the British Government, holding with them (whatever Misf* 
sionaries may say) that a man’s religion should be determined by 
his birth, considers Native converts as apostates, unworthy of ad- 
mission into the inferior offices to which other Natives are eligible* 
The practical exclusion of Native Christians from all situatioins <4: 
trust or responsibility is adduced, by Sir John Malcolm, in the 
edition of his ' Political* History,’ as one of a few facts whfeh eviupft' 
that the British Government have, and, as he thinks, wisely, '' dUn 
couraged" and “ opposed a systematic discouragement to the cant’ 
version of its Native subjects." lu the second edition of his book^' 
though his opinions on this'subject remain unchanged, and though 
Government have withdrawn none of their support froffi 
religious establishments, nor bestowed any token of patronage oaa 
single Native convert, yet, in defert^ce to the voice of public opi- 
nion in England, and to the establishment of the Bishopric of Cal* 
cutta, which has compeUed the local Governmeats to |;ive gomelobiiJ 
tenance and encouragement to measures for fac0tatingthe^jQfiisiott 



^ it 9»es<ppi!^ 

^ ^ grounds on wblc^ it ^ teputud^ A 
i!;«coa){nend' that thQ JB^sbop, and aU^^ III 
profeasoraoC epileges, should ba " pfokihitt^ irom ' 
u^th^ i^eav9^|fltomak^ :” a racowimaodation wbiobji 

ever since it was first promulgated, (in 1811,) there haa boet^- lbf'Z 
tunetely, less and less disposition to adopt, 

* If tbeFfisich " allowed the most sacred usages of both Moham* 
ntjtdaai and Hindoos to be frequently violated, ’V we may siircly 
. avoiij suph palpable errors without running into the opposite wtf 
treiue. Qn the other hand, if the Native inhabitants of their |iet« 
tlem^nts, and the servants in whom the principal officers of GoverUf., 
ment reposed trusts, were almost all Christians,” the inference ia that 
publio encouragement to the work of conversion may be sifccessfully , 
and safely afforded j while, in the moral and intellectual qualificb^ 
tions required from converts to Protestantism, and in the sources pf 
instruction opened to them, we should possess additional securitiei 
fpr the prevalence of virtue and the diminution of crime, perjury, 
and litigation. 

‘ Among the instances of support given to Hindooism, by the 
British Government, the most prominent is the public sanction 
afforded to the inhuman rite of burning widows, notwithstanding 
the opinion of numerous Judges, and especially those of the Beng/3 
Court of Sudder Dewanny, that there would be no danger in 
abolishing it j and that it prevails chiefly in a province where our 
authority has' been established for the longest time, namely, in Ben- 
gal Proper. 

^ fn another instance, the su[)port given to the economy and ma- 
chinery to the Temple of Jagannath amounts to participation. 
are not, indeed, permitted to “ bow in the House't)f lUmmon j” but 
we assist in maintaining its decorations, and profit by the afflux qf 
pilgrims to its idol. The most learned and graphic description 
which we have of the procession of Jagannath, his brother, and si^.? 
ter, is from the pen of Mr. Andrew Stirling Their raths, or 
C^rs,” says he, have an imposing air from their size and loftiness \* 
but eve.ry parf of the ornament is of the most mean and paltry dCf 
scrjption, save only the covering of striped and spangled broad clafh, 
furnished from the import warehouse of the British Qovernment, 
tbe splendour or gorgeous effect of which compensates, in a great 
ni^o^qre^ for other deficiencies of decoration.” After mentioning 
th^ decaying ^nd soon-tired enthusiasm of the people, and the 
dispensable assistance of a multitude of the inhabitants of the vici» 
mtjgh^vbo bold their lands rent-free, on condition of performing the 
ser^e of dragging the three at the annual ceremonies, he ob- 
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w, vol. XV. pp. 322, 324. * , 
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S i: ^^ ‘Even the god’s own proper servants ^II D(!^llbo)i^ 
usly aiid 'Effectually without the interposition^ of 
p.' e. bf the British magistrate !] and 1 imagine the ceremnj, wdu^ 
soon cease to be conducted on its present scale and /(}ittng,H^JJi^ 
institution were left entirely to its fate and to its own. res(^rja^ 
by the British Government." , ff 

^The gross amount collected from pilgrims to Jagannadb^ 

16 , was rs. 86 ^ 0*27 j the expenses of the temple and other charge 
were rs. 74^880^ leaving, as net produce of the ta^^ r^. 11^^47** 
Among the charges is one item of cloth, issued from the imporf ‘ 
warehouse, rs. 1365.” The 'Court of Directors, in the Revenue 
General Letter, of October 28, 1814, intimated that they ^^dp upt 
consider the tax on pilgrims as a source of revenue, but merely Its 
a fund f(fr keeping the temple in repair ! ” The Vice President in 
Council directed, June 24, 1815, that the net collections ahould’be 
appropriated^ — 1 . to the repairs of the temple, and other local pur- 
poses j 2 . to the construction and repair of a road from Calcutta to 
Jaganpath, which was commenced on a donation for that purpose 
by the late Rajah Sookmoy Roy 5 3. to any other purpose coa^, 
nected with the temple of Jagannath. Upon this Mr. Harrington 
remarks : But it is evidently indecorous, if not inconsistent, that 
the Government of a nation, professing Christianity, should parti- 
cipate in the offerings of heathen superstition and idolatry j and the 
appropriation of the pilgrim tax (as judiciously ordered with respect 
to the surplus collections at the temple of Jagannath, after provid- 
ing for the repairs of the temple and other local purposes) to the 
constrdbtion and repairs of public roads leading to each place (fpil^ 
grimage, or to other purposes connected therewith, such as bridges 
and places of accommodation for travellers, whilst it is rnanifestly 
a legitimate use of the tax as conducing to the convenience of thdsO 
from whom it is levied, must also prove beneficial and acceptable to 
the community. If all the money thus strictly exacted were ap- 
pended in maintaining the pomp of the idol, and facilitating accents 
to his temple, the transaction would be indecent and impolitic j but 
we are without even that excuse at other places to which pilgrims re- 
sort. At^Jagannath, the net produce of the tax is a trifle j but, ‘at 
Gyn and Allahabad together, it is two lacs and a half of rupeesi* 
They cannot be expended on roads leading to Gya and Allahabad, 
nor have the Court of Directors ordered any such appropriation. At 
Allahabad, the object of attraction is not an idol, lodged in an eJctett- 
sive temple requiring annual repairs and a numerous establisteneilt, 
but merely the confluence of the Ganges and Jumma, where a 
rier is erected which none are permitted to pass who have not pur- 
chased a license for that purpose. < ' ^ r ' I : 


* *The British Government does not disdain to collect, a 

about rs. 6500 from pilgrims, to three plac^? ia thp Moradatm di^rict, 
andEtawah.* ^ . 
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fli6 progress of colonisfitipn ^liall taVegiven a ^ew 
to the diffdsion oFtrue knowle(%e and sound and ijUS^ired a, 

sense of^stoiliW into Government, these , errors^ together with the 
apologies ijow dffi^redJfpr them, wilt disappear and be forgotten j and 
the words Hindoo and Mohammedan, instead of being a rallying cry^ 
for nations, will in time become the designations of tolerated, but neg- 
lected and declining, superstitions. In pursuing such a course^ we 
shall be ahimiited by the purest motives, and cheered by the visible 
growth of prosperity and happiness.’ * 


Petition to the British Parliament from the Natives 
OP Bombay. 

The reports of the Debates in Parliament on the late presentation 
of the several Petitions from India, as given in the liaily Papers, 
render it unnecessary to repeat them here. We take occasion, 
however, to preserve on record, in this publication, that Which 
has not yet appeared .elsewhere, we believe— an authenticated copy 
of the Petition from Bombay, as well as the Letters which accom- 
panied it on its transmission to this country, and which i^rill speak 
forcibly for themselves : 

No. I. 

^ To Sir Charles Forbes, Bart,, M. P., London. 

* My Dear Sir, * Bombay, April 1 1th, 1827. 

'I have the pleasure to forward to you a petition to the House 
of Commons, signed in my presence by all the most respectable 
Natives in Bombay, Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedams, praying 
that they may be made eligible to serve on Grand Juries, tfom 
which they are excluded by the late Act of I’arliument, while othef 
Natives of India, being Christians, are made eligible as Grand* 
Jurors. , 

'The Petitioners consider (and from your knowledge of their 
qualifications and respectability, you will, no doubt, agree with 
them that they are at least equally qualified to serve oh Grand 
Juries with many other Natives of India, who are Christians atid, 
while they are grateful for the boon conferred on them by the 
Legislature, in making them eligible to serve on other Juries, they 
feel) their exclusion from Grand Juries as lowering them in the 
rank gf society, and in that general estimation to which their 
respectability and attainments entitle them. 

'I have been requested to forward the petition to you and to Mr, 
may be certified of its authenticity ^ and I shall 
pnly add, that I hope it will meet with your support, and with the 

favourable consideration of Parliament. ^ 

I renoMih^ with esteetn, my dear Sir, youir irery faithful servant*^ 

'James Forbes.’ 
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No. II. 

' fo Sir Charles Forbes^ Bari., and Joseph Hume, Fsq., Memb&s if 
Parliament. 

* 8ir8, — We, the undersigned Hindoos, Parsees, and Mobamme^ 
dans, of the Island of Bombay, beg leave to forward to :yoii tht 
accompanying petition from us to the Honourable the House of 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, and to request that you will 
be pleased to present the same to that Honourable House. 

*ln order more effectually to remove all doubt of the genuineness 
of the signatures to the petition to the Honourable the House of 
Commons, the signatures have been written in the presence of Mr. 

, James Forbes, of the firm of Messrs. Forbes and Co., of Bombay, 
who has kindly consented to forward that petition to you, and 
TO Certify to you that those signatures were written in his presence. 

' We cannot refrain from expressing our applause of the wile 
policy of the Act of Parliament for rendering the Natives of India 
eligible to serve on Juries 3 and in it we perceive the dawn of those 
institutions, which will cement the union of his Majesty’s subject! 
in the East Indies with his subjects in the United Kingdom. We 
beg your acceptance of our thanks for the interest manifested by 
each of you, in the prosperity and happiness of his Majesty’! 
subjects, Natives of the East Indies. 

^ We have the honour to be, 8 irs, your most obedient and very 
humble servants. 

(Signed by seventy-five Native Indian names.) 

* Bombay, February 28th, 1827.’ 

No. III. 


PETITION OF NATIVES IN BOMBAY* 

^ To the Honourable the Commo7is of the United Kingdom, in Pdr- 
Uament assembled. 


* The petition of the undersigned Hindoos, Parsees, and Moham- 
medans, inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, in the East Indies, 
^ Shew'eth, — That by an Act of Parliament, passed in the seventh 
yew of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled "An Act to regu- 
late the appointment of Juries in the East Indies,” it is, amongst 
other things, enacted, that Grand Juries, in all cases, shall consist 
wholly of persons professing the Christian religion. _ That, while 
your Petitioners feel, that, by rendering Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mohammedans eligible to all Juries, except Grand Juries, their 
protection is more secured, and that they are greatly ekalted in the 
ranks of society, and that for such benefits they are Under the 
obligations of gratitude to Parliament j yet your Petitioners mo!t 
humbly submit, that their- exclusion from Grand Juries Is an \lh- 
necessary degradation of them. ' 

I' That formerly tlie^Island of Bombay was a possession of the 
(Sown of Portugal, and at which time there were, and ever since 
been, many Portuguese Christians residing in it, who were 
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born, and have always lived, in India j that, besides those, there are 
other Christians residing in Bombay, who also were born, and have 
always lived, in India. That your Petitioners humbly represent 
that many Hindoos, Parsces, and 'Mohammedans, of the Island of 
Bombay, are at least equal to those Christians in opulence, intelli- 
gence, integrity, estimation in society, and in ^qualification to serve 
on Grand Juries. That it is not the intention of your Petitioners 
to complain of the eligibility of those Christians to serve on Grand 
Juries : on the contrary, they approve of and applaud it j but they 
humbly submit, that the wise policy that induced Parliament to 
enact the eligibility of those Christians to serve oh Grand Juries, 
is equally applicable to many Hindoos, Parsecs, and Mohammedans, 
his Majesty’s subjects, inhabitants of the Island of Bombay. 

* Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray that your 
Honourable House will,take this subject into its consideration, and 
adopt such measures as to its wisdom may seem fit, tt> enable the 
principal Hindoos, Parsces, and Mohammedans, subjects of his 
Majesty, and inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, to serve on 
Grand Juries in Bombay. And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. • 


‘ Naurojee Jansitjee, 

Bomanjec Hormajee, 

Jehangeer Ardaseer, 

Dadablioy Peslonjee, 

Jehangeer Hierjcc, 

Madowduss Ransordass, 
Nayandass Hcrjachoody, 
Devidass Huywamass, 
Jiigonnatli Sunkersett, 

Oliackjco Dadajce, 

Witloba Caunojee, 

Dharsublioy Prcmjee, 

Canolia Kessowjut, 

Moody Sorobjee Vashagandy, 
Dossablioy Jamshedjee, 
Rustonjee Ruttonjee, 

HormiirjcT Bhiccajce, 

Cursetjee Monarkjee, 

Fraiiijcc’ Bomanjee, 

PramjcT Cowasjcc, 

Jehangeer Framjee, 

Momackjec Dadabhoy, 

Tapoojee ITorabjee, 

Keikhusroo Sorabjee, 

Jamsetjee Comnrjee, 

Dadabhoy Jojeebhoy, 

Sadasiir Cassinath Chutter, 
Rustonjee Cawasjee Patele, 
Hormojee Eduljee Camojee, 
Muddon Peers Ratonjee, 

Kazee Mahomed Ali, 

Sheikh Hoossini, 

Hajee Ebrahum Jetaiker, 
Mohamud Ally Rogay, 
Sadovdeen Sheikh Gholaur, 

• Mahomud Ibraheem Nucklea, 

Bombay, Februaiy 28th, 1827. 


Mahomud Syed Palolea, 

Mahomud Shamsoodeen Kessay, 
Mahomed Abdnl Abubekr, 
Mukhdoom Asheroof Moonshee, 
Moolla Mahmood Muckba, 
Mohamed Ebram Ghuttay, 
Mohamed Syed Purkar, 
Shumsoodeen Londay, 

Mohamed Madar Purker, 

S\ed Huson B. S. Ahmed, 

Bapa Kewel, 

Ameeroodeen Shaikh Bhicon, 
Fugecr Khot, 

Mohamud Ebrahcem Tangakur, 
Shaikh Abdulla B. M. Abdoorhimm 
Abdoolrahman S. M., * 

Shuluiboodeen Tundn, 

Mahomud Enoose MoorgUay, 
Moolla Ermacal Bin Kureem 
Aadkhan, • 

Futehroodeen Kurnal Kur, 
Kumeroodeen Bin Sheik Burned 
Khuttiib, 

Abdaol Gussar Fusate, 

Mohammed Ebram Ramriajkur, 
Hussein Mohammed Chorgay, 
Fakroodeeii Shaik Bhickan, 

Sbaik Mohamed Palhan, 
Carmooddeen Coolcurney, 
Zeydoodeen Norest, 

Mohamed Alll Pawkmoray, 
Ruhumoodeen Sulud Fuzloodeen, 
Goolam H^osein Onderker, 
Mohamed SyJe Grubkur, 

Abdel Rehman Natkhanday.’ 



Th« Castilian Bandit. 


The foaming charger doth cleave the air. 

And sorely the rider doth strain 3 
For soon shall his visage be dark with despair, 

If the speed of his courser prove vain. 

He is laden with rare and costly spoils. 

But death follows grim in the rear j 
Should the bandit be caught in the huntsmen’s toils. 

He knows that his last hour is near. 

But the courser was swift, the rider was strong, 

Ahd the free hjls were their dwelling j 
Like the glance of the lightning they swept along — 

Now the rugged rocks are telling 
That they near that wild and mighty domain, 

Where the huntsmen should not find them. 

The rider look’d down on the far-off plain — 

They were lost in the distance behind them, 

He curb’d the career of his panting steed, 

And he gazed around in his pride, 

Then he look’d on the spoil, no worthless meed. 

That was slung by his courser’s side, 

' Thou hast served me nobly to-day, I confess. 

My beautiful steed and my strong j’ 

Right proud was, the horse of his lord’s caress, 

And he snorted loudly and long. 

* The churls are afraid of the mountain path, 

O’er which their rich spoil has been borne 3 
And he whom they curse in their bootless wrath, 

Is content to yield them his scorn : 

Let the world, which cruelly spurn’d us forth. 

Reap the fruit of our lasting hate : 

They will bitterly learn what was our worth, 

When we courted a nobler fate.’ 

So he gazed on the high, eternal hills. 

And his spirit felt fearless and free, — 

He loved their steep rocks and he loved ttfelr rills, 

And he loved in their bosom to be : 

For their stionghold was there — ’twas the stern robbers’ 
to^er, — 

And he loyed the dark spirits that dwelt 
Their tecesses within, — such love hath a power 
By the bandit alone to be felt. 


L. 
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« 

Recent Travels in Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, an» 
•Egypt. 


ffhc following is the substance of a Report made to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres, by Count Alexander de la Borde, and read at the sitting 
of the French Institute, on the 24th April, 1828.] 


In requiring from me an account of my travels, you cause me 
to experience the regret of not having rendered them more worthy 
of your interest but, to obtain, at least, your indulgence, I will 
let you know the motives that induced me to undertake them ; 
this will plead as an excuse for me. 

Principally occupied in the education of my son, and wishing 
mOvSt ardently to render him, at a future period, worthy of your es- 
teem, I deemed it necessary to make him follow a new system of 
education, more extensive, more laborious, but which I conceive to 
be necessary, in order to harmonise with the enlightened ideas of 
the present age. 


This system, which would employ too much time to develop in 
this place, consists, in its first part, in joining to classical studies, 
and to a knowledge of several modern languages, a voyage of 
(ipplication in the most celebrated countries of antiquity, or, in other 
words, a tour of the Mediterranejin : this undertaking does not, 
as you perceive, exclude discoveries, but it does not form the 
})rincipal motive. Bor the purpose of carrying my plan's into exe- 
cution, and, at the same time, rendering our journey more agreeable 
.ind less ex})ensive, I endeavoured to procure for my son some 
young travelling companions who might wish to partake of this 
kind of study, and I was fortunate enough to meet with such as I 
could desire : one of them is Mr. Becker, the son of the brave^ 
(k^neral of that name, and himself a stuff-oflicer, filled with talent 
mid zeal ^ the second, Mr, Hall, a young English gentleman, and, 
the third, the Duke of Richelieu, who quitted us too soon, in order 
to repair to Odessa, whither duty called him. 

After pursuing our studies for sonj^gtli of time in Italy, and 
having made a short stay in the loniaitAlands, we arrived on the 
dassic ground ot Greece, wliich so many motives induced us to visit. 

ut the political condition of the country compelled us to change the 
order of our route, and commence our Travels in other parts of the 
Ottoman enjpire It is, therefore, from Smyrna, where we arrived m 
are to be d^ted^^^^^ ^ researches which possess any interest 


vet^tl,5i"”J’ “'Z®" no"', well known: 

what land contains more recoUections and interesting momt^ 
Onenlal Herald, Fol. 18. ^ 
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jnents ? Almost all the ^avellers who preceded us in this country, 
arrived from the shprcs,^And seldom penetrated more than twenty 
or thirty leagues into the interior. We attempted to render their 
labours more complete by proceeding from the interior, and reaching 
the points where they had stopped. Our first excursion was from 
Smyrna to (Constantinople, passing through Sardis. This town, 
the most interesting on the whole road, is built upon an elevation 
which commands the plain of Shermus : the ruins of its walls are 
prolonged on both sides of the Pactolus, a small stream which, 
even in the time of Strabo, no longer contained in its bed grains of 
gold. Two Ionic columns, sustaining an entablature, are the only 
remains of the temple of Cybele. bJothing exceeds the elegance 
of their capitals, the volutes of which are ornamented with palm- 
leaves. The columns arc broken across j but by their diameter it 
may be calculated that they were fifty feet high. Upon the decli- 
vity of the hill, on the other side, is a theatre and a stadium. No 
inhabitants are to be met with in this celebrated town. A few tents 
only of Urucks, a wandering tribe, are to be seen on the banks of 
the Pactolus j and from the top of the citadel of Creesus you per- 
ceive, scattered over the plains, the tombs of the kings of Lydia. 
They are large mounds (tumuli), about sixty in number, among 
which one distinguishes the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, 
of which Herodotus speaks as the most extensive monument he 
had seen, excepting the Pyramids, and which indeed resembles a 
natural mountain. As the historian adds, that this tomb was con- 
structed at the expense of the courtesans of Sardis, we may infer, 
from its magnitude, that th6 morals of the people of this town 
were not remarkably austere. 

/Leaving Sardis, you cross the Hermus, the plain of Hircanift, 
and enter the chain of mountains known by the name of Soassouf- 
Dagh, which extends from Mount Olympus to Mount Ida, aud 
forms the separation of the waters of the sea of Marmora from 
those of the Archipelago. 

At certain distances, the whole length of this road, are to be seen 
fountains erected by beneficent persons, whose names are engraved 
upon the stone, and generally a verse from the Koran. We saw 
upon one of them this passage : ‘ The best man is he who is the 
most useful to his brethren.’ 

I will not speak to you about Constantinople : every one has 
heard of the beauty of its situation, and how few splendid edi- 
fices are to be met with. W e witnessed in this city three events 
which particularly characterised our sejour , — a revolution, the plague, 
alSd a conflagration. After spending six weeks in the house of 
the Countess Guilleminot, who evinced much interesj towards us, 
we determined to proceed to Cairo through the interior of Asia. 
The success of this journey depended upon the manner in which we 
shfluld undertake it, and we therefore avoided the plan followed by 
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the travellers, Seetzen, and Colonel Bou&i, who fell victims in the 
journey. We determined upon purchasing horses and arms at 
Constantinople, to put on the Turkish costume, procure a very ex- 
plicit firman, which the French ambassador obtained for us, and 
take with us, besides, a Tartar of the Porte, and a Dragoman, with 
a certain number of experienced servants. In this manner we com- 
posed a troop of twelve men on horseback, having each a double- 
barrelled gun, and stronger, as to fire-arms, than the inhabitapts of 
almost all the places where we stopped, A few paras, distributed 
in a proper manner, added kindness to respect j and,^n the same 
places where, had we been alone, it would have been difficult to 
take a few notes, we quietly established ourselves, measuring 
and drawing the monuments without troubling the inhabitants, or 
meeting, on their part, with any interference. The low price of 
provisions in the Levant, renders this mode of travelling but little 
expensive^ and in this way w’e passed through the interior of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine. As it is impossible to give you a full 
account of the whole of our journey, and the observations to which 
it has led, I will only indicate to you the principal discoveries and 
researches that we have been able to make. On leaving the towns 
of Nicomedia and of Niceas, where considerable ruins are still to 
be seen, we proceeded towards the west, and to the banks of Sanga- 
rius; and scarcely had we arrived near the Lake Sabanja, the ancient 
Sophon, when we discovered a Koman monument of the largest 
size : it is a bridge composed of six arches, at the beginning of 
which is a triumphal arch, and at the extremity a sort of repetition ^ 
of the arch built against the mountain, and open on both sides fo^ 
uie passage of a Homan road. Ten leagues south-west fMun 
Cutahia, the extreme point of this part of Asia, we arrived at a Romm 
town which no traveller had visited, and which ancient itineraries 
do not even notice. Its principal edifices consist of a large theatre 
a stadium, several porticos in a high state of preservation, and' 
upon the summit of a small hill, an Ionic temple of the most elegant 
architecture : the columns are of a single block of marble, thirty 
leet high 3 they are fluted, and sustain an elegantly ornamentld 
entablature of the most tasteful chasteness. From the fragments oi 
an inscription which belonged to the pediment, it is seen that this 
temple was repaired in the time of Adrian, and consecrated to Apollo. 

is pl-'ice IS called by the Turks, Chapder, and is watered by a 
^ream, which is passed over a Roman bridge of five rjches, ia a« 
F^nm preservation as the Roman arch which it joina. 

hv proccedcd to the Phrygian monument described 

y onel Leake : we had the satisfaction of discovering, in the 
thhd monument, and, six leagues forther, 4 

haraZ considerable, bearing an inscripto in the saiie 

01a Karalussar, Ddnislu. and Isparta, jjhich we visited to de- 
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to the Pashft, This ceremony^eased us extremely, and we ex^ 
pressed our satisfaction ; when a man who had been standing in 
advance before the band during the whole time, his right hand 
leaning upon his sword, also advanced three steps, looking at the 
Pasha, as if waiting for orders. We thought he was the officer of 
the guard : the answer given to us was, ‘ He is the executioner.’ 
This made us shudder : the whole East seemed to reappear at this 
Svord. 

The road from Adana to Aleppo is that which Alexander followed 
when he went to meet Darius by the maritime pass. The field of 
battle of Issus is exactly as historians describe it, — a plain, having ^a 
mountain on one side, and the sea on the other, which perfectly 
auited the Macedonian phalanx, where valour supplied the place of 
numbers. Antioch and its imposing ruins, the groves of Daphne, 
and the banks of the Orontes, detained us a few days j but the 
ravages of the plague destroyed all our plans. In traversing the 
village church -yards, we observed, with terror, the multitude of new 
graves, and the still fresh flowers which the Turks place upon the 
tombs. It was in this disj)osition of mind that we arriv’^ed at Aleppo. 
At a league from this town, the French Consul, M. Lesseps, who 
was informed of our arrival, came on horseback with the princi[)al 
French merchants to meet us, but dared not approach us, as it had 
been decided that we were to perform ten days quarantine. When 
M. Lesseps arrived at our dwelling, getting oft' his horse, he 
exclaimed, ‘ I can resist no longer, happen what may,’ and threw 
^imsclf into my arms j the other Frenchmen did the same towards 
mji travelling companions, and there was no more question about 
quwantine. There are so few Frenchmen who travel in the Levant, 
tWwHhe arrival of some of them is a day of rejoicing for our poor 
countrymen. Alas ! two months afterwards, the plague carried off 
a part of those whom an earthquake had spared. 

We departed from Aleppo for Palmyra : this excursion is an iso- 
lated episode in a journey of the Levant, as the town itself is in 
tfie Desert. It is generally from Homs, or Hama, that people set 
out. In these two towns, inhabitants are found who are connected 
with the Arabian chiefs, and iiegociate with them to serve as guides 
to travellers ; they are in some degree brokers of the Desert. The 
most considerable, the Sheik Thala, who escorts the caravan of 
Mecca from Hama to Damascus, immediately despatched an express 
to a chief, who, at this period, was much respected — for power is 
moveable in the Desert ; it passes from one tribe to another accord- 
ing to the increase which takes place among them, and the num- 
ber of new tribes that arrive every year from the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. After four days, the man arrived who was to conduct us j 
he was called the Sheik Naliar, of the tribe of the Lions, belonging 
to the great family of the Anesees. He commanded about 10,000 
mep, living in 6‘,000 tents, scattered over a territory of thirty or forty 
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squftre leagues. He was a tall ma4*about sixty years of age, thin 
and swafthy, as all the Bedouins are, and covered with a sheep-skm, 
the woolly part inside, and stained with a reddish colour that dis- 
tinguished him from his followers : he walked with gravity, his 
harsh features exhibiting, when he smiled, a mild expression, but, 
in general, melancholy, and indicating some secret sorrows. He 
spoke very little, and never with emotion. Our arrangements were 
soon made j but the condition which sto})pcd us for some time, and.' 
to which we were wrong in acceding, was, that we should not carry 
our arms with us : without that, he could not, he said, answer for 
our safety, and the least imprudence might ruin us. It was with 
this one man, and three peoj)le of his tribe on foot, that we entered 
the Desert. Hiere were six of us on horseback, with three camels 
to carry water and provisions. The first day we went as far as the 
camp of the Benikali Arabs, a part of the tribe of the Embaraka, 
that extend all along the borders of the Desert from Damascus to . 
Aleppo. During the night, we were roused by the appearance of 
some robbers. The whole camp immediately was on the stir j and we 
began to feel the inconvenience of being deprived of our fire-arms. 
The two following days were not remarkable for any particular cir- 
cumstance. The men on foot generally went before, to be on the 
look-out : and sometimes placed themselves upon the backs of 
the camels, in order to see a greater distance. Uneasy at the 
least noise, attentive to the least motion, man, a stranger to man ia 
these vast solitudes, is always in fear of meeting an enemy in his fel- 
low-creature. Individuals perceive and avoid each other at enormous 
distances, and where an entire army would be lost, a man alow 
cannot hide himself. The Sheik Nahar marched silently before i3,V 
halting at different hours to say prayers. One day that he appeqift 
to have lost his road, when he was only seeking for water, which 
knew was to be found in a certain rock, we expressed our un- 
easiness: he answered, without evincing any emotion, ' I have pro- 
mised the Sheik Thala to conduct you to Tadmor, and to bring you 
back to Homs^ I will keep my word;, do not make yourselves un- 
easy at any thing you may observe God is great !’ He found 
the water he was in search of. The fourth day, after spending the 
night in the open, air, the cold being piercing, and having no fire, 
we were marching slowly on, when, turning round a mound, we saw 
fifteen or twenty Arabs galloping towards us, and attacking our 
camels, that bad remained behind, with their lances. We came 
back to defend them, and a regular fight with fists and sticks then 
took place between us j for they were, like ourselves, unprovided 
with fire-arms. The remainder of the tribe arriving, we saw our- 
selves on the point of being robbed and left in the Desert, twenty 
leagues from any spring of water or habitation. Whilst we were 
tearing each other’s clothes to pieces, all our Ijprses were attack- 
ing the mares belonging to the Arabs, and the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Mr. Hall and Mr. Becker were fighting on foot with 
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Tbis noble and amiable lady, e niece of the celebrated I*itt, had 
permitted me to pass a few days with her in her solitude : she re- 
lated to me her adventures, but she did not tell me, what would 
bave been much longer, all the good she had done in the country j 
the Unfortunate alone had let us into the secret. 

The province oftheH'auran is a large fertile plain, formerly covered 
with considerable cities, of which a great many monuments still 
remain. We have brought with us eighty designs or plans of the 
principal ones, and particularly of the cities of Salghud, Bozra, 
Canouhat, and, further on in the desert of the Dead Sea, Geraza and 
Amaun. From the Hauran we proceeded to Jerusalem, by Tiberias, 
Nazareth, and Naplouse. 

We had spent the holy week in Rome, the year before : our 
arrangements had been so made, that we found ourselves at a 
similar period in Jerusalem j and it is most interesting to observe 
the contrast that exists, on these solemn days, between the two great 
cities of the Christian world: it is all to the advantage of the 
Eternal City. At Rome, the men and monuments surpass, or equal, 
at least, the recollections ; whilst, at Jerusalem, they are considerably 
inferior j they weaken and destroy them 3 one would wish to drive 
them away. The Sovereign Ron tiff, surrounded by his clergy and 
the faithful, who have flocked from all corners of the globe, giving 
his blessing to the city and to the world, urbi et orbi, from the top 
of the greatest monument raised by the genius of man, to an im- 
mense crowd prostrated in the most profound silence j all this bears 
a character of grandeur, of solemnity, which is not to be found in 
liifefAalem. The holy places are guarded by poor monks, of every 
aefit, belonging to the lowest classes of society ; worthy people no 
^^bt, but the greater number unenlightened and undignified, 
occupying themselve.s and travellers with their private quarrels, 
daily accusing each other to the Turkish authorities, who make a 
traffic of their animosities, and are continually disturbing, with 
blows and insults, the most solemn moments of their ceremonies. 
The^ places are, moreover, disfigured by shabby ornaments, and 
buU 4|^9 in bad taste. The traveller should see Rome in all its 
pom pi and Jerusalem in all its solitude 3 he should wander in the 
vicinity of his city alone, with his thoughts fixed on the events it 
recals3 then if he observed these palaces as they are, he would 
contemplate in the naked rock, the manger, the cradle of Christ, 
and of civilisation, and in the stone of the holy sepulchre, a lesson 
of every sacrifice, an example to support every evil, in the hope of 
every good. 

Nothing exceeds the astonishment of the traveller who arrives in 
Egypt, after traversing the whole of the Ottoman Empire. There 
he finds sugar and cotton cultivated in the same manner as in India 3 
twenty manufactories, more spacious, and as well managed, as those 
of Manchester? troops* exercised as those of France? in fine,’ a 
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Pasha readinjg the ' Constitutlonnel.* Nbthingj was necessary but 
the genius of one man to create, as by enchantment, such wonders 5 : 
to change, in the space of ten years, the cultivation, industry, man- 
ners, and government of a country j — but is this country happyj 
That is what one should examine. Mohammed Ali, uneasy about 
the future, wishing to operate these changes in a rapid manner, has 
thought it necessary to make a monopoly of thought and labour, 
and hasten the moment, to arrive at a result. He has said to him- 
self : ‘ What I shall have done, will perhaps be preserved ? what I 
shall have neglected to do, will never be carried into etfect.’ Hence 
this violent activity, this over-exclusive avidity of gain, and the con- ■ 
tinual misery of the country. But let him relax in the too great 
share which he has taken in the labour ; let him, above all, give up 
that deplorable expedition which he is now pursuing, and his country 
I will be as happy as he has rendered it skilful. And already he has 
[despatched commissaries into the provinces, to establish taxes in 
lieu of monopoly. Schools have been formed in various parts j forty 
lyoiing persons, belonging to the most distinguished families, are 
[being educated in France j a hundred others are following their 
studies at Cairo, in a school conducted by a distinguished French 
oilicer, M. Plana ; one hundred and fifty are studying medicine, and 
arc preparing successors to the Avicennas and Averocs, after a lapse 
often centuries. On all sides prejudices disappear, as well as ig- 
norance. At an anatomical lecture, at which I assisted, the distin- 
guished Professor, M. Clote, interrogated, as if by chance, a pupil, 
and inquired for what reason he was studying anatomy ? ^ Because 
at is impossible to exercise medicine without an acquaintance 
the human body,’ was the reply. ^ But this study is forbidden in tne 
Koran.’ The young man, looking proudly at him, answered, ^ No-4, 
thing which is useful to man can be forbidden in the Koran.’ The" 
man, who thus enlightens his country, cannot wish to oppress it 5 
^but, alas ! how many fears these infant institutions, this civilisation 
depending upon one life, cause on the mind : the axe is suspended 
over these ingenious looms, the lighted torch is burning near the 
arsenals, the mills, and the schools. The Arab of the Desert isrmly 
waiting for the moment to take possession of his ancient domiiifflM, 
'and lead his camels to pasture in the gardens of Shoubra. 

I will not mention the antiquities of Egypt j every thing has been 
said upon this subject j but the language of these curious monu- 
ment!^ has just been discovered : a dragoman of Scsostris and the 
Ptolemies has received birth among us, and Egypt is expecting him 
"to unravel her mysteries. 

It was in Greece that we terminated, as we had'begun, our travels : 
hud left her in distress j we found her filled with hope and con- 
fidence. After conquering oppression, she has disarmed indifference. 

1 hanks to the kindness of M. de Rigny, the conqueror of Navarin, 
we visited these fine countries in vessels belonging to the Govern- 
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merit, and were treated like friends and brothers by our brave naval 
officers. Hydra exposed to us an entire popi^latioti, ■which, after 
enriching by commerce its principal citizens, now exists by their 
beneficence. At Poro we found the Admiral-in-Chief of the Greek 
fleet, Miaulis, labouring with his own hands in repairing his own 
vessel. At Egina we entered under the modest roof of Canaris, and 
\ie saw this intrepid man as simple and as poyr as he had always 
been, wishing for no reward, assisting at no fe^tes, and confining his 
ambition to heroism. 

Fabvier, in the peninsula of Mctana, appeared like Robinson Crusoe 
in his island, making cannon-shot with marble, mills with planks, 
bread with roots ; in the absence of danger, amusing himself with 
fatigue, hardly being able to contain his fiery mind in a body of 
iron. 

At last, unfortunate Athens received us in the midst of her ruins. 
Still living, after so many sieges, a victim to her triumphs as well 
as her defeats, she no longer contains a single modern edifice 3 but 
she continues to exist in her monuments, which are there standing 
erect, as the genius of ages which barbarism may chain up for a 
time, but can never entirely overthrow. 

On leaving this city, we wished to visit the field, where the last 
battle took place under its walls, where inexperienced chiefs led 
over an open plain men on foot, without bayonets, without guns, 
without sup[)ort. We were shown the Turkish battery, placed at the 
tomb of ifiiiloppapus, and which carried off large pieces of the 
columns of the Parthenon. They showed us the most advanced 
'^ipdint which the unhappy Greeks had attained, who, already think- 
;ing they were about to enter the place, stretched out their hands 
to their countrymen, when the Turkish cavalry, starting from 
the ravine, made a horrible slaughter of them 3 and it was in fol- 
lowing the long file of bodies left without burial, that we arrived at 
the camp of Phalerus whence they had departed. Rut let us draw a 
veil over this melancholy picture. Greece is henceforward free, and 
cau^^no longer cease to be so 3 her cause has passed, one may say, 
frtMthe interest of people to the honour of kings. The principle 
of interference, which till this moment had only been useful to abso- 
lute jjower, is going to give liberty to a people — a liberty which 
they have acquired by their valour, and which they will one day de- 
serve by their virtues 3 and, whatever may be the wrongs of the 
piesent generation, what man is there who does not wish success 
to a cause which belongs to the heroic epoch of the human race, 
and for which so many brave men have again fallen ! What tra- 
veller is there who does not reflect with delight, that one day, per- 
haps, a happy and civilised nation will welcome him to this classic 
land, \sill do the honours of it in the language of Homer, and will 
carefully preserve what yet remains of the genius of Phidias, of the 
glory of Pericles ! 



Am Minor, Palestiup, and Egijpt, 

After this preamble, I ought to speak to you of the different 
people who compSse the Ottoman Empire, but I can only give 
you a short sketch. The Arabs, and particularly those who inhabit 
the borders of the Desert, are still what the Scriptures describe the 
Patriarchs to be, with their tents, their numerous flocks, their 
Avandering life, and their simple manners. The Greeks, although 
possessing Sclavonian and Albanian blood, still preserve a great 
many traces of the ancient inhabitants of their country. With them 
the same love of place, the same rivalship, the same inclination to 
theft and piracy, still exist 5 in short, a mixture of great virtue and 
great weakness. The Turks, having made but little progress to- 
wards civilisation, are still in the kind of feudal state of the 
latter periods of the empire of Constantinople. This singular co- 
incidence gave me the idea of undertaking a work already advanced, 
which may possess some interest, and which will bear for its title, 

' Manners and Character of the present Arabs, according to the Holy 
Scriptures. Manners and Character of the present Greeks, accord- 
ing to the Classic Authors. Manners and Character of the Turks, 
according to the Writers of the Middle Age.’ These portraits, to 
which I have not added a single phrase, a single observation, will, 
however, appear of great verity 3 so true it is, that, with nations, as 
with individuals, vices and virtues are found rather in situations than 
in characters, and are only modified by institutions. 

Notwithstanding the difference of religion, language, and man- 
ners, which exists among these people, there are certain qua- 
lities which are common to them all, and which seem to belong 
to the soil on which they received birth. One of the principal,"" 
and to which we must pay homage, is the sentiment of hosi)italit\^, 
which is found every where as in the times of Abraham and Homer. 
In the smallest villages, there is a house for the stranger who ar- 
rives, and he is provided for at the public expense, during twenty- 
four hours, without his name or business being inquired into. 
Even the forms used in welcoming strangers are nearly the same 
ill the three languages - they convey wishes for what they suppose 
most dear to you. ‘ Adieu, my guest,' was generally said to j 
‘ may God preserve your son !’ * Adieu, young man,’ said* they to 
my son 3 ‘ may (iod preserve the life of your father !’ 

Our journal might be opened in any part, and the same marks of 
interest would be observed. I will only mention one, to give an 
idea of all the others. 

Arriving from Palmyra at Homs, after fifteen days of fatigue and 
privation in the Desert, wc found that wc were expected by a rich 
T urkish merchant, named Hadji-IIassan, to whom w'c were recom- 
mended from Aleppo. This excellent man had bcen^entertaining 
our servants and horses, who had preceded us fourteen days : he re- 
ceived us with a kindness I shall never forget. He insisted that 
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we should spend four days at his house, to rest from our fatigues j 
and, during this time, his attention to us, and fiia kind behaviour, 
could not be surpassed even in Europe. His conversation was 
witty andi nstructive; the principal persons in thetown, the governor, 
and the Greek bishop, visited his house, and entertained the greatest 
esteem for him. When I was about to leave him, I was preparing 
to make him a present, as is customary in the East ; and, when I 
presented him a gold watch and a fowling-piece, ^ Do not be 
angry with me, my dear guest,’ said he, ‘ if I do not accept your 
present ; other travellers have, before now, forgiven the same re- 
fusal 5 what you offer me is more than what 1 have done for you, 
but below what I expect from your friendship. This is what I ask 
of you : promise me, when you shall have returned into the midst of 
your family, to send me the smallest trifle, but which really comes 
from your country, which will prove that you have thought of me j 
for it is not your gratitude I require, but your remembrance.’ 

Eeing much affected by these words, I pressed his hands and pro- 
mised what he asked : ‘ Stop,’ said he, ‘ we will go out together ^ I 
have sent your horses out of the town, the streets are narrow ; it 
will be more convenient for you j and I shall spend the time in your 
company.’ We proceeded slowly, and, in traversing the bazaar, I 
perceived that we were followed by his domestics, carrying large 
Ijaskets of bread, which his nephew continued to fill as he passed 
the shops in the bazaar. ‘ Hadji- Hassan,’ said I, ' you have given 
us bread enough for our journey.’ But this is not for you,’ he re- 
plied. When we arrived out of town, we found our horses, and a 
large crowd of poor people who had followed us, and on whom we 
Were about to bestow alms, when our host, raising his voice, 
* Keep order,’ said he, ‘ and do not ask these strangers for any thing ; 
here is all the bread that could be found on sale to-day : it shall be 
distributed to you : join with me in praying for this friend, that 
God may protect him and his companions during his journey.’ 

Excellent man ! He whom you have thus welcomed has re- 
turned to his himily j he has received from his countrymen marks of 
respect -^hich he was far from expecting 5 he is quite happy, but 
be still finds time to think of Hadji-Hassan, and to wish him all 
the happiness which his virtues deserve. 



Lines on Mrs. S- 


A young and heautifUl Lady, deserted by her Husband, who w^ to India. 


Oh, blame him not, though he may stray 
Far from the fair and true 5 
O’er many a dark and luckless way, 

And think it faultless too. 

There may be light he cannot see j 
There may be lights that lure him on j 
Perchance more fair, more bright than me, — 

Some roseate beam of the eastern sun. 

Oh, blame him not, though he forsake 
One who all forsook for him, — 

One who dearest links could break. 

To bind a link more dear with him. 

No tongue may stain, may wound his naiu 
I could not blame one once so dear 3 
It may be, there’s an inward shame 
That yet shall claim his blush or tear. 

Oh, blame him not, though he forget 
The shrine where vows were plighted 3 
It may be, he’ll return, and yet 
Be true to her he slighted. 

But when will she then welcome him ? 

Grief o’er her beauty threw a gloom 3 
Her days of youth closed sad and dim, — 

Oh let him weep o’er her green tomb ! 

The pensive beauty of her brow. 

Is like the lights in southern seas,* 

Which shed around their death-like glow. 

And dim the light of brightest eyes. 

M. R. S. 


* I remember, in a tropical sea, these lights, called by mariners ‘ the 
complaisants,’ visited our vessel ^ter a gale. It was hideous to see the 
sailors’ countenances in the beam of this strange visiting light. 
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The Evening Hour. 

Thou art not bright as is the Orient morn, 

That, like a young bride, cometh from the East, 
lleaming with gorgeous beauty — thou canst not 
To universal nature give the hues 
Of her rich loveliness — thou canst not yield 
The gladdening freshness of the early dawn > 

But yet thy lustre, soften’d and subdued. 

Is not less beautiful — thy chasten’d light 
Not less delicious — through the tuneful groves 
The song of hymning birds is not less sweet, 
Although the strain is not so full of life 
As the wild bursting harmony of morn, 

When the young warblers court tlie early sun, 
And revel in his glorious beams ; yet still 
Their murmurs are most musical, and soothe 
'J’lie wanderer with their pensive melody. 

All things that in the mellow radiance rest. 
Look soft and beautiful — this is the time 
Eor lovers’ vows, and this the thrilling hour, 
"When beauty, in the mazes of the dance, 

Looks most voluptuous, and is most beloved. 
And thus it is with man — he goeth forth 
In life’s gay morn, and feels a giant’s strength 
.Stirring within him, and the earth is strewn 
Willi fruits and flowers, luxurious to the eye, 
That promise him delight. Ife wanders on — 
His brightest visions perish — all things wear 
The sober hues of dull reality — 

He finds he was a dreamer : — happy he, 

Bdio, when the joys in which his spirit lived 
Are dead within him — when the fire is quench’d 
In which his youth had rioted, can find 
Food for the restless and eternal soul, — 

That, conscious of its powers, can slCinibcr not. 
Nor sink supine in joyless indolence, — 

In more exalted paths, and presses on, 

Vv’ith quicken’d pace, to intellectual prime : 

And now the shades arc falling — all things wear 
A dim and dusky aspect — and the moon 
Will shortly walk in beauty through the sky. 
The distant rocks and lakes of gleaming blue, 
Beneath her silver beams, will shadow forth 
The beauteous image of a fairy land, — 
Proclaiming that the still and silent night 
Is full of beauty. 
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In the last number of ' The Oriental Herald ’ we laid before our 
readers certain observations, founded on practical knowled&'e and 
experience, on the climate and population of China, and on the 
civil condition of the people of that country; and, agreeably to a 
promise made at the conclusion of these observations, we now pro- 
ceed to give an account of the military and naval power of the 
Chinese; suggesting, in conclusion, such remedies, by negociation 
or otherwise ns appear expedient for placing our commercial rela- 
tions with that country on a more extended and secure basis. 

The military character of the Chinese is such as can only be ex- 
pected from their narrow and despotic character, in a civil point of 
view. The slightest consideration of their history, from the earliest 
periods, will show them to be a people having little or no skill in 
military tactics. The whole of their internal policy is directly 
opposed to the right formation of a military establishment. We 
have iiitlated accounts of their great numbers ; but they are little 
better than a nommalarmy, or rather, a sort of police establishment, 
the instruments of their civil policy. The Tartars overcame them 
with comparative ease ; and, conciliating the established authorities, 
the defence of the empire was entirely trusted to their barbarous 
conquerors, on the simple proviso that the Chinese mandarins should 
be inti-odiiced to and united with them, in exercising and confirminir 
an arbitrary authority over the mass of the people. We have 
shown, on the fauest data, that the population of China does not 

exceed one hundred millions; and our knowledge of the actual 

number of their effective troops goes to establish that it is far less 
hail IS commonly believed. At the same time, it is but fair to lay 
before our readers the various estimates that have been given of 
their military force. These are as follow ; ° 

By Lord Macartney 1,600,000 

Van Brame 

Vanous.Missionaries 700,000 

r Rodriguez 574 Ooo 

376,000 

momcnf ‘ consideration, for a 

Emef t f“'>ric as is stated by Lord 

of bv f?r wc think, to prove the utter absurdity 

I or/xir ’ number of these statements. We know that 

Sas Z impos^ upon. His Lordship took the num 

own inri ^ yete reported to him, without any investigation on his 
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vanity of the Chinese, their pride, and their fears, all induced them 
to create and encourage the delusion under which Lord Macartney 
laboured, as to their power and their numbers. No dependence 
whatever is, therefore, to be placed on that estimate of their military 
force. The statements of the missionaries we have likewise good 
grounds for discrediting. They have laid down a methodical 
system of misrepresentation on all matters relating to China. They 
magnified the slight advances towards refinement among the Chinese 
as amounting to mature civilisation, at a time when wd well knew 
that they were only one degree removed from semi-barbarism. 
The despotic character of the Chinese Government was, with the 
missionaries, a standard of perfection j and the filial piety of the 
people was extolled as a high moral attainment, brought about by 
their own instrumentality. Nothing appeared to the missionaries 
to be wanting but the conversion of the people, to render China a 
perfect Utopia. Some vices, it is true, they allowed to exist j it 
would have defeated their own purpose not to have represented a 
certain degree of turpitude, inasmuch as their own peculiar labours 
would be thereby rendered essential. And, pursuing the same tone 
of exaggeration, the missionaries have stated the population and 
military force of the Chinese at double the actual amount. De 
Guignes, of all the practical observers, has given us the fairest 
estimate on this subject ^ yet he avoided giving full scope to his 
knowledge, fearful tiiat in dilFering too much from previous writers 
he might be discredited. The following is a more specific account 
than is usually to be met with, and approximating as near as may 
be to the truth, showing the number of troops stationed in each city : 

Firbt class, 179 towns, 1500 troops each — 268, 5(X) 

Second.... 211 200 42,200 

Third .... 1299 40 51,960 

362,660 

This may be safely taken as the full muster-roll of the Chinese 
military, the greater portion of which is to be considered simply as 
police. In the gross, this character is thus briefly and accurately 
described by the Abbd Grosier: ‘The best soldiers of the empire are 
procured from the northern provinces ; those supplied by the rest 
are seldom called forth j they remain quietly with their families, and 
enjoy their pay; (mostly in kind j) they have seldom to remember 
that they arc soldiers, except when they are ordered to quell an 
insurrection, accompany a mandarin, or appear at a review.’ 

This short passage will clearly indicate that, in discipline and 
tactics, the Chinese cannot be looked upon but in a very contemp- 
tible view, as a military people. The missionaries themselves, 
unwilling though they have ever been to say any thing derogatory 
to the character of the Chinese, seem to be struck with the dis^ 
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orderly and tumultuous conduct of the soldiery. In fact^ the 
Chinese in this department have continued, from age to age, in a 
morbid condition, in strict accordance with their apathetic habits 
and narrow government. If we except the introduction of artillery 
by the Jesuits, no advances whatever, even to this day, appear to 
have been made by them, of which they are capable of taking 
advantage j and, in truth, the Chinese, in a military point of 
view, sink in comparison with the least powerful nations of the 
East. For the establishment of these premises, it is only requi*- 
site to state the few following facts : That a mere robber ascended 
the throne of China } nor could he be displaced until the Tartars 
were called in, who established themselves in the capital, and began 
a new dynasty : that the admission of the Portuguese to the pos- 
session of Macao, was the reward bestowed upon them for repres- 
sing a fleet of pirates, which the Chinese were altogether unable to 
Mibdue, although a few merchant vessels easily effected the object : 
and that, again, when an attack was made on Pekin, by a neighbour- 
ing tribe, the Chinese suddenly invited the missionaries (whom they 
had previously driven away) to return to them, that they might 
profit by their knowledge of artillery. To this last circumstance is 
to he ascribed the readmission of the missionaries into China, 
confirming the pusillanimous character of the people, who, when 
tlicir fears w'erc wrought upon, bended to an imaginary necessity, 
although opposed to their most obstinate prejudices. 

Ill closing these observations on the military character of the 
Chinese, we cannot forbear to notice an article which appeared in 
‘ The Chinese Chronicle,’ received on the 19th of May last, containing 
extracts from the Pekin Gazettes, describing the present military 
operations in Chinn, which, were we inclined to be jocose, we would 
say, are on a scale that puts to shame all the modern military ope- 
rations in Euftpe. They are truly laughable, but valuable in so i 
far as they completely establish what we had previously written on 
tlie subject. It appears, then, that, after a defeat, in which the 
IMohammedan rebels now disturbing -the peace of the Celestial Em- 
pire, lost between 40,000 and 50,000 men, they collected on a sudden 
the ashes of the former army, upwards of 100,000 strong I and took 
up a strong mountain position. Chang-Ling, the Chinese General, 
attacked them. The rebels stood firm. Musketry and cannon are 
said to have been tried in vain. They then feigned a retreat j but 
the Chinese continued their attack with the wind in their favour. 
The rebels, extremely annoyed at having the wind against them, 
dashed with their horse through the Chinese ranks, till Chang-Ling 
had recourse to a manoeuvre which the rebels, particularly their 
horse, neither expected nor relished. Chang-Ling brought up a 
eorps of tigers, (veteran troops disguised as tigers,) and the enemy’s 
horse instantly, and very sensibly, turned tail and fled. But, how- 
ever galled and alarmed the horse were by this wild-beast manoeuvre, 
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the rebel infantry hit upon an expedient which might have intimi- 
dated the tigers in their turn. They dressed a division of reserve 
in crimson garments, which lions and tigers are very much annoyed 
at j but these were magnanimously met, as may be easily supposed, 
by Chang-Ling’s division of reserve, and routed. Thus the victory 
is said to have been on the side of the Chinese j and the enemy lost be- 
tween 20 and 30,000 men. This is the tiger version of the battle. 
^Vhen the crimson garment despatch appears, if it ever do appear, 
we have no doubt it wilfprovc equally instructive and amusing. 

We have said enough on this particular head to show, that such 
is the low condition of the Chinese in a military point of view, so 
utterly powerless and contemptible are they as a warlike people, 
that they would be altogether unfit to withstand the invasion of an 
expedition from the northern or western nations, on a much smaller 
scale than these expeditions are usually composed on. It is the de- 
cided opinion of every intelligent person, — persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the character and power of the Chinese, — that an 
European or India-British army might march, in any given direc- 
tion, through China, and encounter very little or no serious opposi- 
tion. The Chinese are, in short, a weak pusillanimous race. Alto- 
gether undisciplined as they are, (in which all the writers on their 
country agree,) they are wholly unable to withstand or to offer 
opposition to any regularly-trained body of men that may choose to 
overrun the open face of their maritime provinces, abounding as 
they do in those provisions, and affording those facilities for trans- 
portafion, of which any body of trained men know so much better 
how to avail themselves than the Chinese can pretend to do. 

Ill adding a page or two on the naval character of the Chinese, 
we have to state that the peculiar locality of their coasts, so favour- 
able to commerce, renders their country easily actlssiblc to any 
foreign naval attack. Considering the nature of their internal com- 
merce, it is truly amazing to find that their coasts are wholly un- 
protected by a navy of their own. Their unprotected state in this 
respect involves many important considerations. They are thus 
exposed to an interruption of all supplies between the northern and 
southern provinces of the empire ; the line of connection between 
the latter and Pekin, being formed by the grand canal, commencing 
between the two great rivers that intersect the kingdom, and by 
which is conveyed the tribute in grain of the fertile provinces of 
the south, upon which the very existence of Pekin depends, not 
alone for its daily consumption, but for the payment of the troops and 
officers of Government. The proximity of this important line of 
communication to the sea, where it crosses the Yang-tee-Kaing, 
lays it open to instant interruption j yet still it is an unprotected 
place. More open still to any attack, is their extensive fishing 
trade, along the coasts of the maritime provinces, in which a vast 
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number of people is constantly engaged. The traffic in salt is like- 
wise liable to similar interruption. But above all, the important 
article of opium, which, although prohibited, finds its way through 
every province in the empire, is left exposed to the mercy of the 
pirate. The traffic in opium is chiefly carried on by coasting boats 
and small craft from Canton. This article of secret transit is 
sought after with a greater keenness by every class in China, than 
ever was the smuggled spirit in this country. Exclusive of its 
consumption among the lower orders, it is transmitted from Can- 
ton to the Court, as a species of tribute to the higher mandarins 
to conciliate their patronage and favou^ So addicted are the 
Chinese to the indulgence of this enervating drug that they secretly 
expend about eight millions of dollars, (two millions 'sterling,) 
in procuring it. Yet still the navy of the Chinese, for the protec- 
tion of these and other branches of their commerce, has always 
])resenced so humble an aspect, as scarcely to deserve a name. In- 
deed, were we to say that they have no navy at all, we should not 
be far from the truth. Their war-junks, as they call them, are so 
miserably deficient in equipments, that they deserve no considera- 
tion whatever. They are wholly inadequate to the protection of 
their own seas from a straggling pirate; and more than once 
European assistance has been called to the aid of their Government, 
and efTected, with a few merchant ships, what the whole power of 
the Chinese navy could not accomplish. Still their self-importance 
is such, that they have been seen to assemble round British ships of 
war with as much menace as if they were really capable of doing 
any mischief. No advocate of their’s, however, can pretend to say 
that they arc not wholly distracted on the appearance of any hostile 
force. Whenever such an occasion presented itself, they behtdd it 
with dismay, and begged and prayed that it should be kept away. 

Under these circumstances, it is a notorious fact, that the opera- 
tion of a few of our gun-boats or brigs of war,--for these alone are 
mlmitcly superior to any thing they possess or can equip,— .would . 
work a quicker and more powerful revolution, in their estimation, 
of lintish character than would centuries spent in mere passive ne- 
gociation. But, laying now aside the consideration of the insults 
the Chinese at one time offered to British power, in the confident 
liope that such can never be offered again with impunity, we may 
[iroceed to examine how our national character may be vindicated 
md supported with that proud people in a manner more consistent 
iVitli humanity, 

Having, in these pages, and in our former paper on this subjects 
;ivcn the result of our knowledge on the civil, military, and naval 
condition of the Chinese, with an account of the population and 
imate of their country, and having shown that we have on various 
)ccas]ons submitted to indignities from an qrrogantand pusillanimous 
nation, greaterthaa those which, in many other mstapees that could be 
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named, have led to hostilities, we would now proceed to Inquire 
whether our ftiture relations with them, on a more liberal and solid 
basis, can be best effected by negociation j or, without advocating 
any hostile measures, how the fears of this weak people may be 
wrought upon, so as to convince them that there are other nations 
on the earth that possess somewhat more of that power, dignity, 
independence, and intelligence, which they believe to belong to them- 
selves exclusively. 

It is very natural to think, considering the character of the East 
India Company, and % influence they claim, as a body, with the 
Chinese, that they could be made an eligible medium for peaceable 
and profitable negociations with the Chinese. And, although strong 
prejudices exist against them as a monopolizing and grasping junta, 
yet it will be readily allowed that they would deserve well of their 
country, did they voluntarily exercise the power they profess to 
have, and make such arrangements with the Chinese as would lead 
to the re-opening of the ports formerly abandoned, and again make 
these ports available to British commerce. We would be the more 
inclined to believe that the merchants of the East India Company 
would be the true medium for such- negociation, because they know 
how to adopt, from long experience, that submissive tone, in soli- 
citing the bounty and patronage of his Celestial Majesty, in which 
alone any kind of petition is permitted to reach the Imperial ear. 
Between the Emperor of China and the East India Company, it 
would not be the exalted Sovereign having his vanity oppressed by 
the proposals of an equal, claiming a joint consideration altogether 
subversive of the fundamental principles of Chinese policy and con- 
sequence 3 it would simply be the Company still keeping tlic humble 
station, as traders, in which Chinese estimation has ever phiced 
them, claiming only, from the bounty of his Celestial Majesty, a 
renewal of those privileges which, under the beneficence of his 
Celestial Majesty’s ancestors, they had formerly enjoyed. Such 
a tone of humiliation would be strictly accordant with the previous 
conduct of the East India Company, as a body, towards the Emperor 
of China, and would be so highly fluttering to his Majesty, that 
perhaps some good might be elfected by it. We have already 
shown that the Chinese hold merchants, and foreigners connected 
with any description of traflic, in the lowest estimation j and wc 
are bokl enough to affirm that the failure of our splendid embassy 
to China, some years ago, is chiefly attributable to the intermixture 
of the representatives of our Sovereign with the merchants of the 
East India Company. Had that embassy proceeded directly to Pekin 
as it left this country, a more favourable result would, in all proba- 
bility, have been the consequence j ut least, it would have had a 
more agreeable reception. But the arraugemenrs made before 
entering on its object, marked it rather as a deputation from the 
trafficking Company, than the embassy of the British Sovereign, 
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On arrivinp^ at Macao, this splendid outfit was compounded fith 
the servants of the Company 5 and, as soon as this became known at 
Pekin, as a matter of course, it produced on the minds of the proud 
Chinese a firm belief and galling impression that between the eer* 
vants of the Company and the Ambassadors of the British Sovereign 
there was an intercommunity of character and interests. This 
impression was enough of itself to degrade the embassy in the eyes 
of the Celestial Monarch and his subjects ; and there was conse- 
quently a strong feeling of dislike created against the whole con- 
cern, before the ostensible object of this country became known. 
But, when the embassy was ushered in, anfi first made acquainted 
with the Chinese, through the agency of the Company itself, the 
national vanity received a shock, that rendered any object in view 
altogether unattainable j and the Chinese all at once determined to 
treat this magnificent deputation with the greatest, contempt, as 
the only means Jieft him to preserve his own level, and establish 
his own superiority. We are of the unalterable opinion, that this 
embassy to China, of which we are speaking, has done an injury so 
irreparable, that it will recpiire the most skilful management to 
amend. It augmented the jealousy and alarm of the whole empire; 
subjected our countrymen to repulse and contempt, and placed us 
in a far more obnoxious point of view in the eyes of the Chinese 
than ever we were placed in before. For, besides the amalgamation 
of the representatives of our Sovereign with the agents of the East 
India Company, a measure in itself enough to ruin us with the 
Chinese, what could have been more ill-judged and ill-advised than 
to place a ponderous embassy upon the shores of a great and jealous 
nation, and there leave it, (which was actually the case,) without 
ever consulting the Chinese authorities how far such a step might 
be agreeable or otherwise. The result proves this : the objections of 
the Chinese were forthwith manifested, and instructions were given 
accordingly for instant departure ; but it was too late : the ships of 
war that conveyed the embassy had departed, or were determined 
to dejjart, whatever might be the wishes of the Court of Pekin ; 
and thus the Court found themselves saddled with a band of ob- 
noxious foreigners, which they could not possibly get rid of, with- 
out conducting them through a large portion of the provinces of the 
empire — a thing, of all others, which they were known to be averse 
from, as exciting feelings both of jealousy and alarm, in exposing 
the internal economy of their country. All these violations of the 
customs, habits, and feelings of the Chinese took place before one 
practical step had been taken towards the accomplishment of a single 
object of the embassy ; nor was this all : no sooner did the ships of 
war quit the port in which they had landed the embassy, than they 
])roceeded to indulge themselves in a system of espionage all along 
the coasts of the empire than which nothing could be more dis- 
graceful to the embassy itself 3 and certainly nothing could be more 
galling to the Chinese, inasmuch as they were not possessed of the 
power to restrain such proceedings. 
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One splendid and imposing embassy enjoyed themselves on the 
lan?l, while the Alceste and Lyra drifted away at sea j and the 
Chinese found themselves placed, to their great mortification, in 
such a situation as they were never in before j and which, we have 
every reason to know, they will endeavour to avert in all future 
times. One thing more (perhaps more than all that we have 
stated) tended to lower the persons composing this goigeous em- 
bassy in the opinion of the Chinese ; and, trifling as it may appear, 
wc must mention it, as an illustration and corroboration of the 
character which we previously gave of this singular people. It was 
simply this ; that the |jrincipal person belonging to the embassy 
was advised and permitted himself to accept of several invitations 
from the Chinese Hong merchants to join in their extraordinary 
canvivialities. These merchants hold a station in Chinese society 
so low, that they are obliged, in ordinary etiquette, to bow the knee 
in presence of mandarins of even ordinary ranjcj and thus was 
presented, to the wondering eyes of the ignorant but proud Chinese, 
the extraordinary spectacle of the Ambassador of a Sovereign claim- 
ing equal rank with his Celestial Majesty, and who refused to accord 
to him the usual marks of submission and respect, quietly and 
contentedly sitting down at table, and feasting with one or more of 
a class who had been forced into a degrading station in society, 
probably as a punishment for some delinquency. In short, when 
the whole proceedings of this embassy arc narrowly examined, it 
will appear to every one, in the least degree ac(]uainted with the 
prejudices, the customs, and the habits of the Chinese, that nothing 
could have been worse conducted ; and the complete failure of its 
object is the only evidence which we think it necessary to adduce, 
in reprehending and condemning the whole of its machinery. The 
radical fault in the formation of this last embassy was, however, 
the amalgamation of the representatives of our Sovereign with the 
servants of the East India Company, as we have already pointed 
out j and in all future ncgociations that may take place, this, of all 
things, ought to be avoided. If our relations with China are to be 
placed on a permanent and liberal basis, there ought to be no mix- 
ture of the statesman and the trader in any future embassy which 
may be formed. Tlicre is no doubt that the failure of the last must 
be ascribed to the Merchants of the Company, and not to the highly 
respectable body sent out from this country. The Company, for- 
sooth, on this last occasion must magnify themselves into a most 
important body in China 3 they must have a royal embassy, and 
identify themselves with the representatives of his Britannic Majesty; 
while the Chinese, on the other hand, would not allow one of them 
the rank or consideration of the lowest mandarin. 

The East India Company, of themselves, might, however, effect 
a very beneficial change in our relations with China. Could they 
so far divest themselves of their inordinate propensities after self- 
interest and enormous gaiii, for the general good of their country. 
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and for a modest, unassuming deputation, to treat with his Celestial 
Majesty, or his Government, they might do a great deal of ^ood. 
But this, we fear, there is little or no hope for ; not so much on 
account of the little consideration and respect in which they are 
held by the Chinese, and that is low enough, but because we believe 
that the Company would not approach his Celestial Majesty in a 
way which would be acceptable to him, and at the same time in- 
dependent and dignified enough as members of a free constitution, 
and a powerful, enlightened nation. We are therefore bound to con- 
clude, that the only peaceable manner in which this desirable object 
can be effected, on or before the expiry of the Company’s charter, 
is the formation of another embassy, proceeding directly from this 
country to the Chinese Court, without reference to the Company’s 
agents, empowered to demand a clear and unequivocal declaratipn 
of the basis upon which our future commerce should rest ; enabled 
to explain the importance and mutual benefits that would undoubtedly 
attach to both countries by a mutual interchange of their respective 
productions ^ that the prosperity and safety of China in a great 
measure depend on a linn alliance with Great Britain ; to represent 
the outward dangers to which China is, at this moment, exposed 
by the proceedings in the north and east of Europe; and, finally, to 
make a clear, undisguised display of our own power as a nation ; 
the means we possess of protecting them in case of danger, or of 
compelling them in case of refractoriness; of either interrupting 
or encouraging their coasting-trade, or of disembarking troops, 
cither for their aid or for their subjection, at pleasure. W e would 
not go so far as to say that, like the Roman Ambassadors, our 
deputies should unfold their cloaks, and abruptly offer peace or 
war ; but that, while our own power was displayed, the olive branch 
and its concomitants of peace, commerce, and prosperity were the 
immediate objects of our negociations ; that power should only be 
spoken of as the offspring of peace and prosperity, and war to show 
the means by which the objects of a powerful people were to be 
gained, while dealing with a perverse and ill-disposed nation ; in 
short, we would eagerly desire to see the immediate formation of 
an embassy for the purpose of improving and extending our com- 
merce with the East, and with China particularly, which would force 
u])on the conviction of that narrow-minded and pusillanimous, 
though valuable, race of men, that, while wc gave them an ample 
degree of weight and consideration in the scale of nations, wc were 
determined that they should know and appreciate our own. 



Lines on the Death op a Yohthfitl Brother. 

Why weep we for the dead ? 

For theirs is sweet and.calm repose. 

The fragrant slumbers of the rose, 

Whilst we on thorns and brambles tread ! 

Is it that dark despair 
Points to the future as a shade 
Through which nor love, nor light pervade, 
A cavern deep of gloom and care ? 

Or is it that the mind 
Trembles to pierce the veil obscure, 

Which hides from sight a splendour pure, 

A light to strike the earthly blind ? 

Why weep we for the dead ? 

They sleep in peace — their sighs are o’er, — 
Their footsteps press a heavenly shore. 

Where not one bitter tear is shed ! 

Why grieve we for the blest. 

Who smile in skyey realms of peace ? 

’Tis that we covet their release. 

And envy them their quiet rest ! 

Why, Brother ! thou hast gone. 

In all thy opening bloom of mind, — 

And thou hast left sad hearts behind 
To wail o’er thy funereal stone ! 

Why, Brother ! thou hast died. 

When thought was stealing o’er thy mind , 
And frank, and lively, bright, and kind, 

Thou wert thy doating Father’s pride ! 

Yes ! dear one ! thou hast fled, 
lleleased from long protracted woes ! 

To brighter scenes than earth bestows ! 

Then, wlierefore weep we for the dead ? 

Yet, ah ! the feeling heart 
Will ache to see the youthful die. 

Will shed the tear, and heave the sigh, 

When those they prize to death depart ! 

Poonah, November, 1827. 
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Monuments, UsAass, and Characteristic Sketches, of the 
Ancient Peruvians. 

The Spanish conquerors, after completely subverting the general 
government established in Peru, at the time of their arrival, by ex- 
perience found that they were unable to^manage the various tribes 
scattered over an extensive and mountainous country, without 
gaining their chieftains over to the S])anish cause, by evincing an 
apparent interest in their welfare, and that of their followers and 
dependants. Hence were the viceroys compelled to delegate a por- 
tion of their power to the remaining Caciques, whose authority over 
their countrymen was successively defined and secured by judicious 
enactments in the laws of the Indies j and in this manner only was 
it that the white and bearded men were enabled to subdue and hold 
in check the copper tribes inhabiting the declivities of the Andes, 
'fhe expedient was, in fact, attended with the most astonishing suc- 
cess 3 and, up to the present day, the government of the Caciques 
over those tribes and districts of country where they hold an abso- 
lute sway, their peculiar tact for command, their inflexible justice, 
the order and economy observed in their administration, as well as 
the facility and willingness with which their mandates are obeyed 
by men who at the same time know that their leaders have not a 
single musket to enforce their authority, may certainly be taken as 
a living example, illustrative of that energetic, and, at the same 
time, equal patriarchal and consoling government of the Incas, which 
their descendants, exercising a diminished power, yet so fondly 
imitate. 

If we were to judge from the situation in which all the Indians, 
inhabiting that extensive district, stretching from the Saint Law- 
rence to the Mississippi, were found at the time of their discovery, 
or if we were to draw our conclusions from the actual state of the 
more southern portions of the same continent, the existence of which 
Columbus first announced to astonished Europe, with the exception 
of Chili and Mexico, one would have expected that the ancient Pe- 
ruvians, confined in the midst of mountains, and, by natural impe- 
diments, cut off from all communication with the other natives of 
their own hemisphere, would have been discovered in a rude and 
barbarous state. This, however, was by no means the case, as is 
testified by the confession of their conquerors themselves. Their 
astonished assailants in fact saw that they presented a perfectly op- 
posite picture, and were surprised to find that they had masters to 
instruct them in several useful branches of science, and legislators 
to teach them the art of governing. 

Among their most distinguished lawgivers and benefactors, was 
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Manco-Capac de Tequicaca, who founded an empire which, slender 
as the Peruvian annals are, it is well ascertained, regularly devolved 
to the Incas, his successors, for a period exceeding seven centuries. 
He laid the basis of a new system, and actually rescued his country^, 
men from a state of barbarism, and, as it were, brought them from 
the wilds. Religion was one of the chief engines which he em- 
ployed ; and the evident advantages ’resulting from his new admi- 
nistration, secured to him the esteem and co-operation of his coun- 
trymen. His precepts artfstill remembered and spoken of with the 
utmost respect. It would indeed be difficult to find, in the annals 
of any primitive nation, such an uniformity of maxims in govern- 
ment, and such lessons of practical morality, as those which distin- 
gntished the councils of the Penn ian Incas. We have heard of few 
such extended conquests as those made by them, without the effu- 
sion of human blood. We read of few enterprises so signal and 
noble as those undertaken by the Peruvian Emperors, for the pur- 
pose of establisliing interior intercourse, by the opening of four great 
roads, called by them Anti^uyos, Collaguyos, &c., and partly cor- 
responding to the cardinal points of the compass. \Vith the excep- 
tion of the blood spilt by Colla, in his rebellion, and Atahualpa, in 
his usurpation of the kingdom, the Peruvians enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace; and the ])receding emperors and rightful heirs to the throne 
helped to enlarge their dominions, by caiising their laws to be ex- 
tended and imitated, —by example and persuasion, as well as by ex- 
hibiting their })ower and greatness to the minor tribes, and con- 
vincing them how much more benelicial it would be, to the interests 
of a detached and isolated population, to live united under their au- 
thority and laws. The goodness of their regulations, framed for the 
administration of the interior and distant provinces, is strikingly 
evinced by the fact of the Spanish conquerors, in most instances, 
having adopted them ; and they afterwards materially served as a 
basis to the code, vaimtingly called, by the Castilian monarchs, 'The 
Laws of the Indies.’ 

The plantation-grounds, held in community, and the allotment of 
the fruits thereon grown, and set apart for the temple, the sove- 
reign, and individuals; those public granaries and dcp6ts for other 
necessaries, by means of which they guarded against want and 
scarcity, and established, with a greatness and magnificence which 
might be said to rival those of Egypi, added to similarly wise and 
provident regulations for other public purposes, were evidently de- 
rived from a fund of prudence, policy, and humanity, which, consi- 
dering their secluded situation, might bear a comparison with the 
advances of either the Greeks or Romans in this branch of political 
economy. 

The celebrated ruins of the fortress of Cusco, the stupendous 
fragments of which still strike the eye with awe tind wonder, show 
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to what an extent the mind of man can carry his efforts^ unassisted 
l)y the knowledge of machinery. These remains clearly point out 
that, in the time of the Incas, the Peruvians constructed their edi- 
jices with solidity and ostentation. One of the hewn blocks of 
stone, still embedded in the whll, has been calculated to weigh ten 
or fifteen tons. Another portion, which lies on the ground near the 
spot, and appears not to have been yet applied to the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, is of so enormous a size, as to 
make it difficult to imagine how', with such simple means as those 
which the workmen possessed, they were enabled to bring it from 
the quarry whence it was drawn j or how it was to have been 
raised to the height of the wall. To pile together stones of a pro- 
digious size, by the aid of numbers of men, and sueh simple levers 
only as it is presumable they were aciiuaiiited with, may be eonsi- 
dered as an astonishing effort in their architecture j yet this power, 
coupled with the art and regularity of their structures, the propor- 
tion and union of all their parts, and the exterior finish by which 
they were distinguished, are circumstances tending to excite admira- 
tion, when we reflect that these works were performed by men des- 
titute of all knowledge of mathematical science. 

The construction of the great aqueducts of Lucanas, Coudesurgos, 
and several others, which, in the midst of precipices, conveyed the 
water from deep valleys to hills of considerable elevation, and some 
of \fhich are to this day used, attest the skill of the ancient Peru- 
viiins in the important science of hydraulics ; and the result certainly 
deserves to be compared with similar works in China. On the road 
from ('usco to Lima, the traveller is struck with astonishment on 
beholding lofty ridges, crowned and surrounded by rows of stone 
walls, like the steps of an amifiiitheatrc. At first, as he approaches, 
he doubts whether these are the works of man, or the playful fancies 
of nature, in that hemisphere so varied and unaccountable in all her 
productions. On a nearer examination, he finds that these parapets 
were built, in former times, for the purpose of collecting the waters 
diipping from the mountain summit, and conveying them to remote 
})arts, often by means of subterranean passages, in aid of agricul- 
ture, pursued on portions of land which otherwise would have re- 
mained nearly sterile. 

Of the knowledge of the ancient Peruvians in hydraulics, another 
remarkable instance is found in the artificial springs of Lanasca. 
They are situated on a barren extent of land, which, in the course of 
time, must have undergone several changes in its exterior appear- 
ance. An abundant supply of water is found at one place j yet, by 
means of digging, the same cannot be obtained any where else in 
the neighbourhood. Although evidently an artificial work, the con- 
duits have never been discovered, nor the place from which the 
water is brought. Many similar works unfortunately have been 
destroyed by the hand of avarice j the tubes, in some instances, 
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having been made of gold, or silver, they fell a prey ta piHage, or 
were mutilated in search of it. A subterranean aqueduct of this kind 
was still to be seen in the city of Cusco, as late as the year 1766, 
having been discovered near the spot on which the Convent of St, 
Dominic at present stands. 

The clefts of hills, filled up with earth, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the surface of land susceptible of cultivation, are enter- 
prises which the attentive observer cannot fail to contemplate with 
admiration and regret. He wonders at the perseverance and 
economy of the ancient Peruvians ; but an involuntary sigh escapes 
him, when he asks himself the question : Where are now the former 
inhabitants of this secluded spot, of whose labours this was once the 
busy scene ? Clearly tliose were works belonging to a communityj 
and the useful custom still observed by the more remote Indians, at 
the present day, of uniting together like brethren, for the purpose 
of pursuing their joint labours, during the seed-time and harvest, 
are so many incontestable proofs of their system and arrangement ; 
whilst the numerous and varied works left behind them distinctly 
show the progress they must have made in agriculture and the 
practical part of the useful arts. 

The science of the ancient Peruvians, in architecture and stone- 
cutting, appears the more astonishing when we consider the imper- 
fect nature of their tools and implements, at least compared ;^ith 
those of modern times, as well as their total ignorance of the use 
of iron. The works left behind them, particnilarly in Cusco and its 
vicinity, are really admirable. The temple of that city, its fortress, 
the half-demolished palaces, together with a number of other proud 
mementos, still left for the insjiection of the traveller, loudly pro- 
claim the genius and enterprise of the original natives. Their most 
select edifices were, however, destroyed, or greatly mutilated, by 
the concpicrors and their immediate descendants, as well for the 
purposes of erecting churches and convents, as with a view to ex- 
tract the gold and silver ligatures with which the stones were 
frequently bound together. And, after such facts as these, avowed 
by eye-witnesses and unsuspected parties, or rather by the very 
perpetrators of the crimes above alluded to, shall we call the ancient 
Peruvians barbarians ? Such a spirit for demolition, or, more 
properly speaking, such an inccjitive to the thirst after wealth, as 
the one above mentioned, would appear almost problematical, if we 
did not rctlect that the Peruvians valued metals only for their 
utility. Nevertheless, one might feel inclined to doubt the fact, if 
some of the vestiges of these monuments, marked by the profusion 
of the Incas, had not triumphed over the lapse of time, and remained 
as proud and striking memorials to the modern tourist. An ancient 
wall, still i>erfect as far as it goes, and since adapted to form the 
entrance into the Convent of St. Dominic, in Cusco, has luckily 
survived the ravages of fanatical fury and the restless search after 
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wealth. In it, the silver melted into the interstices of the stones, 
in order to fill up the crevices and hold them together, is still 
visible ; and several other remains, of a less remarkable character, 
may yet be seen. 

In the structures of hewn stone, which exclusively belonged to 
the Royal Family, or were reserved for the most distinguished of 
the nobles and heroes, three peculiarities are noticed. The first is, 
that, although the Indian^ were unacquainted with the use of lime, 
or any other cement, the stones are so perfectly well fitted, united, 
and polished, except in occasional instances, and evidently attribut- 
able to previous accidents in the quarry, that it is scarcely possible to 
introduce the point of a knife between them. It must, however, be 
observed, that the use of gold and silver, as ligatures to the stones, 
and for the purpose of filling up interstices, and remedying defects 
in the surface, was confined to the edifices destined for the residence 
and recreation of the Incas and their favourites ; or, at most, ex- 
tended to the temples devoted to the adoration of the Divinity. 
The other buildings, such as fortresses and public stores, although 
erected with great solidity, were, nevertheless, marked with less 
nicety and splendour. Unhappily, this distinction has deprived us 
of the most finished portions of Peruvian architecture. Of this 
peculiar care with which the stones were fitted, there are still many 
specimens in and round Cusco, as well as in the baths of Huamalies, 
and several others, scattered about in Vilcascjuaman, Calca y Lares, 
Tinta, Lampa, Paucarcolla, and even as far inland as Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, on a mountain near Saniaypata, the most remarkable of 
which will be hereafter particularly described. 

The second peculiarity noticed in the architecture of the ancient 
Peruvians is, that the wrought stones are not always square, but 
sometimes marked by a variety of figures. Some are round, oval, 
triangular, whilst, occasionally, they even assume the shape of stars. 
Nevertheless, they are so well fitted in and dove-tailed, that the so- 
lidity of the edifice is not in the least impaired, nor is any inequality 
observable on the surface. Of this fact, the ancient palace of Lima- 
tanibo, situated twelve leagues on this side of Cusco, towards the 
present capital of Peru, is a striking instance. It is a most singular 
building, and would require whole days for its due contemplation. 

The third remarkable characteristic of ancient Peruvian struc- 
tures, is the enormous size of the stones of which they are com- 
posed. To convey them from the nearest quarry to the spot which 
they were intended to adorn, and afterwards to hew, raise, and fit 
them, must have required hosts of men, even supposing that the 
natives had a knowledge of some great mechanical power, the 
traces of which are now entirely lost. Certainly they had no other 
beast of burden than the slender lama 3 and this animal was never 
applied to the draught. Nevertheless, we find many of these gi- 
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gantic works constructed on very summits of n^ountaias, ap- 
proached only by narrow and ^hding roads. How, fheretbre, a 
large body of men could unite tbeir strength, hoW they could use 
an assistant lever, or how th^y Applied the aid of wheels, either^ in 
ascending or descending, is an inquiry difficult of |iolutiom''\SW 
of these astonishing dimensions are particularly remarkable in the 
temple and fortress of Cusco, in the strong-hold of Vikasquaman, 
in the palace built on an island, near Atuncolla, and in the desol^d ( 
towns standing on the islands in the neighbour^od of Capa-Chic% 
in PaucarcoUa. In the insular buildings here alluded tq, the compo- 
nent blocks of stone must besides have been conveyed part of the 
way by water. To the eye of the philosopher, therefore, the advanced 
state of the ancient Peruvians in architecture, and the executioii ahd 
finish of their structures, will not appear less admirable than the 
triumphant manner in which they overcame the natural obstacles 
by which they were surrounded. 


TiIERM0PYL;B. 

Ask ye whence those sounds of weeping 
Upon the floating echoes ride ? 

Three hundred heroes now are sleeping, 

By rugged iEta s mountain side. 

Many a Spartan maid and mother 
Bewail their loss — bewail in vain : 

Brother weeps for the hero brother. 

Who sleeps in death, on that red plain. 

And Sparta’s bravest all are gone. 

The warrior king who led them on, 

Silent in death ; and all but one. 

Who liv’d the patriot tale to tell. 

Lie stretch’d, unyielding, where they fell. 

. J- D. K 
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Unpublished Letter op. 't^e Abbe Dubois on the ' 
Conversion of the Natives of India. 

[The following has been communicated to ua as an orinnal and unpublisbed. 
Letter of the Abb^ Dubois, on the subject of Proselytiam in India ; and, with- 
out holding ourselves responsible for all the facta or opinions therein stated, we 
think it of sufficient interest and importance to deserve publication in our pt^^es.] 

Some time ago, when conversing with you about the question of 
Proselytisin in India, which seems to have of late so much occu- 
pied the attention of the public at home, and been the subject of 
so much conversation and discussion, even among enlightened per- 
sons, you appeared surprised at the freedom and candour of my 
opinions on the subject, when coming from a person of my profes- 
sion j and, in order to justify them, I promised you a further discus- 
sion, in writing, on tli^ important question. I will now fulfil my pro- 
mise, and undertake to perform the task, if not with ability, at 
least with fairness and candour. 

The question to be discussed is reduced to these two points, 

1. Is there a possibility to make converts to Christianity among 
the Natives in India ? 2. Are the means employed for this purpose, 
and, above all, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms 
of the country, likely to conduce to this wished-for object? To both 
(luestions I answer, without hesitating, in the negative ; and it is my 
decided opinion, 1. Tliat, in the actual circumstances, there is no hu- 
man possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sectof Christianity: 

That the translation of the Holy Scriptures circulated among 
Natives, so far from conducing to this end, will only tend to increase 
tlieir prejudices against Christianity, and prove, in many respects, 
detrimental to it. ^ 

These assertions, on the par: ^f a person of my profession, will 
appear bold, nay, scandalous, to many j but I shall endeavour to 
su])port them by proof. 

Before I go further, it will not be amiss to say a few words 
about the manner in which the Christian religion was at first intro- 
duced into the country, and about the industry with which its * 
interests were managed by the first Missionaries. 

The Christian religion, of the Catholic persuasion, was intro- 
duced into India, as every one knows, about 300 years since, at the 
epoch of the Portuguese invasions. One of the first Missionaries 
was the famous St. Prancis Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the greatest 
merit. Animated with a truly apostolic zeal, for which he was styled 
the Apostle of India, he over-ran several provinces of the Peninsula, 
and is said to have made many thousand converts at that time, when 
the prqipdices of the Natives against the Christian religion were not 
at the' height they have now reached. The caste of fishermen at 
Oriental Herald, W. 18 . G 
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Cape Comorin, who are all Cbrist|{iis, still boa^t and.p?ide, 
aelvestobe the oflfspring of the mat Christians convert^e 4 
apostles of India. 

In the mean while Xavier Soon jiiscovered In the education* the 
miners, and prejudices of, the' Natives, an insurmountable bar to 
the progress of the Chri8%il^elf^on among them aB tf^ear^^M^ 
the printed, and still extant, letters which he at several times WJKW 
on the subject to his superior, St. Ignatius de Loyola, the fowiei 
of the order of Jesuits. ' 

At last Xavier, entirely <Ksheartened at the invincible obstacles ha 
every where met with in his apostolic career, and at the ajpparedt tor 
possibility of making true converts among the Natives, left^wie 
country, through disgust, after a stay in it of only two years, an^ 
embarked for China, where his holy labours were crowned with 
far greater success, and where he laid the foundations of thoste 
numerous and flourishing congregations of Catholic Christians, who, 
within a period of less than a century, am(Sinted to more than a 
million of converts, when their daily-increasing number, threatening 
to supplant the religion of the country, excited the jealousy and 
alarms of the Mandarins and other directors of the popular feith, 
and gave rise to one of the severest persecutions ever recorded in 
the annals of Christianity, which finished by having all the con- 
verts entirely extirpated, and which, after a period of nearly 200 
years, is not yet abated ; as appears from the conduct observed to 
this day by the China rulers towards the Europeans trading on their 
coasts. 

But, to return to our subject. The disappointment and want of suc- 
cess of the Jesuit Missionaries in India ought, it would seem, 
to have been sufficient to damp the most ardent zeal of the per- 
sons disposed to enter on the same career. In fact, when a person 
of tliC^^temper, talents, and virtues, possessed by Xavier, had been 
baffled in his attempts to introduce Christianity into the country, it 
might be that nobody could flatteir himself to he successful in the 
same undertaking, and ri)e design should have been laid aside. 
However, this was not the case j and his Catholic Jesuit brethren in 
Europe were not to be deterred from their purpose by difficulties 
^ in the undertaking, where the cause of religion was at stake. 

In consequence,- Missionaries from every Catholic country were 
«ent to India to do the work of proselytism by little and little. Jesuit 
jVIUsionaries introduced themselves in the interior provinces* They 
saw, that, in order to lix the attention of these people, gain their 
confidence, and get a hearing, it was indispensably necessary for 
them to respect their prejudices, and even to embrace them in 
many respects, in the manner of living, of conversing, of eating,, of 
dressing themselves 3 in a word, in a great degree cOnforoUAS 
themselves to the customs and practices of the country* , , 
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*0 this rule, t^, at tbejr first Onset, an&imBoed' 
themsfelv^a as Eiuropean Bii^Oaie?, qo^q froSs a distance of tm 
thousand leagues, from tl^e westM of the world, for 4he douldt 

purpose of . imparting and receij|»g kno-vt^ledge with their hretbi^ 
Brahmins in India, Almost al]^ those first Missionaries were more 
cm: less acquainted with asrtronomy or ph]wic, the two sciences Wt 
calculated ter ingratiate them with the Natives of every description; 

After announcing themselves as Brahmins, they in feet imi- 
tated this caste of Indianif in their dress, their practices, their 
vietuaia, &c. &c. They, p^t on^a (|r^s of^a yellow ct^our, which ii 
that of the religious teaches apd priests in the 'counOry. They 
made regular ablutions everyday; whenever they showed them-» 
selves in public, they impressed on their foreheads, with dust of 
sandal wood, some one of the signs worn by Brahmins; and thejr 
scrupulously abstained from every kind of animal food, as well as 
from intoxicating liquors, entirely faring, as do Brahmins, upon 
vegetables and milk ; In a word, following the example of St. Paul 
and the Apostles, ‘ Unto the Jews they became as Jews, that they might 
gain the Jews — to them who were without law, as without law : — they 
were ma(jle all things to all men, that they might by alt itieans save 
some* 

It was through such a life, of almost incredible privations and re-* 
straints, that the Missionaries established themselves among the In- 
dians. Seeing the invincible attachment of the Natives to their 
practices, even the most trifling, they had the policy not to hurt 
their feelings on this point, by attacking all at once the superstitions 
with which the most part of these practices were accompanied ; 
they judged it prudent to shut their eyes to them, and wait a proper 
time for putting the converts right on this subject. 

Their colour, their talents, their virtues, and, above all, their per- 
fect disinterestedness, rendered them recommendable even to the 
Indian Princes, who, astonished at the novelty and singularity of the 
case, bestowed their protection on those extraordinary men, and gave 
them a full freedom to preach their religion and make converts. 

They commenced their labours under these favourable auspices, 
and made a great number of converts among every caste of Natives 
in all the countries where they were allowed the ffee exercise of 
their religious functious. It appears, by authentic lists, (made about 
seventy years ago,) that, at that period, the number of Native 
Christians in these provinces was about 215,000; viz^ in Marwar- 
labar, 30,000 ; in Madura, 100,000 ; in the Carnatic, 6*0,000 ; 
Mysore, 26,000 : at the present time, hardly a fourth part of tbeae ; 
numbers are to be found in the several countries. I heard that 
number was far more considerable on the other coast from Goa 
to Cape Comorin ; but of these I never saw authentic lists. 

Things were carried on in this manner by the Jesuit Missionctnea 
in India, when severe complaints against them were brought from 
G 2 
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stev'eral j^Arts to the Holy See at 3^me. The. aceUtetfeywii^ 
priests of (Several other re%ioha:, orders, settled ati^loMQ^raHjy^ 
cherry, ^ho charged the Jefuits'^^h the most culpaUe^iQdul||«ice, 
mi tolerating all kinds of IdolaiM^s suplerstitioas :airiQx^ tbetiew 
converts, and with having thdb^selves become conyertsojto^ tliQ 
idolatrous worship of Iqdians, by embracing,^ in niany rafp^H^tS/ 
their manners and su^rsmious practices, rather than hattogdBi^ 
Indian converts to; tfie Christian religion. 

The accusation was, (for the reasons alluded to above,) well-fduJSded 
in some respects, thodghiliot to tbe extent stated by the | 

whose accusations "seem to have, proceeded rather from' md#iM '*<)f 
envy and jealousy a|;aihst the Jesuits, than from a zealfor theeauSe 
bfreligipn. / 

These offeii-repeated accusations gave rise to a long c6Tres{i6nd- 
hnee between the interested parties, in which the Jesuits, ih’HVJhg 
to the Holy See an account of their conduct, did not concern tiat, 
through motives- of prudence, and not to revolt the Natives liid 
prejudice them more and more against the new religion, they wiSre 
under the unpleasant necessity of overlooking many repreben^le 
practices, waiting for a more favourable time to eradicate tbfem, 
and exposed tbe dangers that could not fail to ensue, if tbo^e 
ticeS were all at once opposed and condemned before the Christian 
religion had laid a solid footing in the country. They endeavtmred 
to give weight to their assertions, and excuse their conduct, by the 
example of the Apostles themselves, who, at the commencement of 
their apostolic career, in order to encourage conversion omorig <!the 
Jews, judged it prudent to tolerate circumcision among them, as Well 
as to [abstain from things strangled and from blood.' 

These reasons, and many similar ones, appeared impious to the 
Holy See : the Missionaries were reprimanded by the Pope, And 
peremptorily ordered to announce the Catholic religion in all its 
pui^y, and to suppress, all at ouce, the superstitious practices till 
then tolerated among the conVerfe. / ^ 

The Jesuits, on their side, seeing that their following such direc- 
tions would not only put a stop to all further conversions, but also 
occasion the defection of a great many converts, rather thail give Up 
their point, made new remonstrance?, sent deputations to Rointe in 
order to enlighten the Holy See on the subject j and this scandalous 
contest lasted more than forty years before it came to an issue. , - 
In the end, the Holy Father, wishing to bring this business to 
All issue, sent a Cardinal, (Cardinal de Fo^rnon,) to India, with the 
title' of Apostolic Legate, t^ make personal inquiries on the shhjfetit) 
and report all the details to the Holy See. The Cardinal* lateiedMit 
Pondicheity, about 70 years ago j and, on his arrival, having 
some of the principal Jesuit Missionaries who exercised theiP^toc^ 
tions in the Upper Country, had all matters minutelv invesKikated, 
and made hifr. report to the Pope* 
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at once In^istiip jo this contes^y a decisiiDe' step^ issubd a 
rigorous 'j^u-l ^or decree; by whill^Jn several' artickd, he fotmollyi 
and expreteJy condemned and i'ej^powed all the superstitions prao** 
tices, (a^listol which w^contoined in his^ree,) till' then toleratctl 
by ^e Mistioniiries^f and, required that all Missldnarie 0 > )of what^ 
ever order or quality they might be, should l^d themselvefl* by d 
solemn oath, taken before a bisbojPi to confpnn themselves, without 
any tergiyersatipn whateveri to Aq spirilt |kpiii^ctter ! of the decree^f 
and that those who refused' tOi bedce the oqth^jboald be deprivei 
of their; spiritual powers, ; and* 6enf^jbaclfr t6 Europe. It wap, 
besides, ordered, to read and publish the decree on Sunday, in,a^ 
churches qnd chapels, in presence of the congregationspf Natives j and- 
a promise of submission to it was to be required from all Christians. 

This decree was obeyed by the Missionaries, though with ex- 
treme reluctance. At the same time, what they had foretold happened: 
a great number of converts chose rather to renounce the Christian 
religion than to abandon their practices j a stop was put to 
conversions, and the Christian religion soon began to become odious 
to the Indians, on account of its intolerance. 

At that very time happened the European invasions ; and those 
bloody contests between the French and the English Europeans, 
till then hardly known to the Natives in the interior of the country, 
introduced themselves in every part of the country, The Natives 
now became convinced that those Missionaries, whom their coloiif 
and other qualities had represented to them as such extraordinary 
persons, as men coming from another world, were nothing more 
than disguised conquerors, and that their religion, their original 
education and manuersi were the same with those of the vile, the 
contemptible people who, bad of late overrun their epuntry. 

This proved the last blow to the interests of the Christian^oeBt 
gion in India; apostacies became* then almost general; no more 
conversions were made ; and the Christian religion became more 
and more an object of contempt and hatred, in proportion as the 
Euroi)ean manners became better knoyirn to the Indians. 

At that same period the total destruction of the order of Jesuits 
in Europe took place ; and, there being no longer a sufficient num- 
ber of European Missionaries, a National Black Clergy was formed, 
and the attendance on the remaining congregations of Natives in* ^ 
trusted to their care : these latter, being in general men without 
education* and generally^showing tbemqqlves more attach^ to tbejr 
own interests than to those of religioS, enjoy no confidence npf 
consideratipn, even among their flocks, and are held ip the greatest 
contempt every where among the Natives. 

Such is tbe abridged history of the rise, the progress, and theik- 
cHne of the Christian religion in inffiju - The low state to w^icb 
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bdtft^) a fourth part of the Christians who Tirere it 

^dy^ars agoj and this rMuced number diminifehes evfcry^f by 
frequent apostacy. ; 

^ JThe Christian religion, which was formkly an objeqt of rhdiffer* 
ence, or at most of contempt, among the Native^, is n6w BtofUe 
an object of horror. It is certain, that in a period of 6D yeir^ nq 
more converts have been m^e to it: those who are yet to be.fohnd 
in the country, and whosre number, as I have just smd, di|^ishes 
every day, are the offspring of the converts modi by the J'eStifefs’ before 
that period j or, if a very small number of proselytes are stffl ipade, 
from time to time, it it is only among the lowest castes, or aipQ)^ 
mdividuals, who, driven out from their tribe on account oCih«r 
Vices, have no other resource left than to become Christians j qnd 
"you will easily fancy that such an assemblage of the Offal and dregs 
bf the community only tends to increase the aversion entertained 
by the other castes against Christianity. 

In fact, how could the cause of this religion prosper a^nst 
SO many insurmountable objects? A person who , embraces' it 
becomes, iq doing so, a proscribed, an outlawed man : he loses all 
that may attach a man to life. A father is forthwith forsaken and 
deserted by his own wife and children, who obstinately refuse to 
have any further intercourse with their degraded parent and husband: 
a son is driven out from his paternal house, and repudiated by 
those who gave him birth. By embracing the Christian religion, 
an Indian loses his all ^ relations, kindred, friends, all desert him] 
goods, possessions, inheritance, all disappear. Where is the man 
capable of bearing such severe trials as these } j ,, t , 

The very name of Christian carries along with it the badg^ of 
in&myj and the mere proposal to become a convert to Christianity 
js'^Sisidered, (as I have seen in repeated instances,) by .every 
honest Indian, as an insult. Such a proposal ought always, to be 
made with much prudence and caution, in order not to expose the 
party making it to severe retorts from those to whom it is addressed. 

The name of Christian is now become so odious that, in many 
parts of the country, an Indian who should happen to have friends, 
or a familiar intercourse with persons of this religion, wbuld hot 
.dare to aVow it in public j or, should he do it, he would be eJ^JOSed 
to severe reprimands for keeping connexions with such vilh 

Such the state of degmdation to which Christianity htia been 
reduced in these latter Imes^ which ef^il must be, in giMI 
measure, imputed to the hnmoral and scandalous co!iducfW«the 
Europeans now living in. every part of the country; 

Besides the Native converts (ff the Catholic persimidft, iKMWe 
(n some I>hl1s of ^India, email Christian 
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degirae of ecmtempt than ^ . 

The lihtilitran mission was ^tahli&d at Tranquebar, aboitt k 
century since. There were at a'U among the Missionaries of 
this persuasion, many respectab^ persons, commendable for their 
virtues and talents $ but their labours made no Impression on the 
Natives, an3 th«y had at all' times but verytrMing success. 'It 
could n^ be otherwise. The Protestant religbn is too simple in 
its worship to please Indians ; , and, as it' has no show, no external 
ceremonies, it has been, on this account, in45very case disliked by 
them, and has never made any im]pre|pion. ’ ^ 

If any of the Christian modes of worship be calculated to gain 
ground in India, it is, no doubt, the Catholic one ; which you, Pro- 
testants, style an idolatry in disguise. It has a poodja, or sacrifice j 
(mass is called, by Indians, the poodja-^ it has processions, images, 
statues, tiTUm, or holy water, titysy or prayers for the dead; invo- 
cations of saints, &c. &c.: all which practices bear more or less 
resemblance to those which are practised by Hindoos. Now, if even 
such a mode of worship is become so hateful to Indians, how 
can it be rationally expected that any of the simple Protestant forms 
shall ever be liked by them ? 

The contrary has been, in fact, the case till now j and, as I have 
before observed, the Lutheran Missionaries had, during a century 
past, no sensible success in the work of proselytism. At present, 
their congregations are reduced to four: one at Vepery, near 
Madras, composed of about 700 or 800 Christians j another at Tran- 
quehar, consisting of about 1200 ; a third at Taiyore, of between 
500 and 600 persons j and the fourth at Trichinopoly, of about the 
same number. They have still' some Christians dispersed here and 
there, but in so small a number that they do not deserve the nam . 
of congregation. 

Meanwhile, I do not believe that even these four congre|SP)ns 
are composed of converted Hindoos ; two-thirds, at least, of these 
Lutheran Christians are Catholic apostates, who went over to the 
Lutheran religion in times of femine, or other distressing circum- 
stances ; as the Lutheran mission, which was always in affluent 
circumstances, used, in such distressing times, to give assistance to 
the distressed Catholic Natives, on the condition of their becoming 
converts to their persuasion. This fact is well known on the coast ; 
and you may depend upon it. 

Such a way of making converts will not, perhaps, appear very 
fair to laany j nor conversions, madi^through such means, ye^y 
sincerq> but it is the same : they avail, at least, to swell the lists of 
conversions kept by the Luthe^n Missionaries, which, without 
that, would prove very small indeed. 

lA is s 9 E|ii^a|ly eompum, on the coa^, to see Natives .wba.paiJ 
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Buoceseireiy^from one i>digion t6 another; nc^idilltf ^ to Irojw* 
tercsts. When I was at Madras, j^ree ycar^ ago, ’I 
of Native Christians who re^diiy changed ^thein 
year; and who, for a long time, ^ were in the habit of 
months Catholics, and six months Protestants ! ' . 

Besides the Lutheran sects, the Moravian Brethrett^ sant also 
Missionaries to Ihdik, hbout eighty years tigo, to make converts to 
their own persuasion* * These fdtinded an establishtnest at^ Traii- 
quebarj but, on their iSrst arrival,\they were so amazed’ and ap* 
palled at the difficulties to be overcome for the purpose; among a 
people constitu ted as teiianajare, that they very judiciously Shpped 
their design, without even making ' the attempt. They afterwards 
tried to convert the savages of the ii^astern Islands, but without any 
stnccess ; at last, after rehiaining at- Tranquebar, under the title of 
attijicersi during a period of nearly sixty years, they were called 
home, about twenty years ago ; and this sect now^no longer exists in 
India. 

The sect of Nestorinns, in Travancore, is generally known. A 
curious account of them is given by Gibbon, in his ^ History of the 
Roman Empire •’ but a still more detailed account, in two volumes, 
had been before given in French, by the historiographer to the late 
Frederick, King of Prussia. Other French authors speak of them j 
but I am suqjrised at the gross exaggeradpn of these authors, on 
this and many other points. 

The truth is, that these Nestorian Christians, whose ancestors 
are supposed to have reached the Travancore country, about the 
seventh century, when Nestorianisrh was violently persecuted in 
Persia, amounted once to inofe than sixty thousand. The Portu^ 
guese, on their first arrival in India, about 300 years ago, hearing 
of them, introduced themselves into their country, and, in one-way or 
another, convwted the most of » them to the Catholic persuasion, 
ThaitK liturgy has always been, and still is, in the ancient Syriac 
language, and it is used in all their religious ceremonies. There 
remain still among them large congregations, toHhe amount of 
about 45,000 Christiaift, of whom about thirty thousand are 
Catholics, and fifteen thousand Nestorians. They are designated 
in their country under the vile appellation of pariahs, and held’^by 
Hindoos in a still greater contempt than the Christians of these 
countries. The Hindoos chiefly keep them at the greatest distance*, 
and they form quite a separate body in the community.' 'Bo^ 
Catholics and Nestorians have a Native clergy of their own, and 
they are equally ignorant, q^her having the means of recdvjflg^^ a 
proper education. As* tlfWiturgy of both is in' Syriac, alt the 
science of their cler^ is reduced to reading, or rather spelllr^, 
this dead language, in order to be able to perform their ‘rehglous 
ceremonies ; but you may rest assured that there is; at this tiale, 
no one, either among the Catholic or the Ne8tori^<;kigy,^ni|iUe 
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two 

TW l^yie#ftiW8^ ;^uctt^ ^0 teaacWsi; no* prof^sc^i bill 
onlytSpinift.l^li by tl^ IS^Or^nt prfeste, for the pwpow $£ 
teaching ^?^ iep4fog pf this l^pguiigejfo the yojung persons destiaed 
to become clergymen. . - /■ - -i/ - » • i. 


Wheo^tji^: Jesuits ^oi^rished ip India« theyld^ care 

to give a gobd education fo the persons of ,^'j^4cription ; and 
those anaong them whp^ showed any capacity forihe, 8cicnc€s> were 
sent, to Gpa,for education, wtence ithey were >ent back to their 
country to be promoted to liolp)rdet |5 but^^^rj^noe the destruction 
of the-Jesuits, the. clergy being reduMv.td.'^ir own resources, it 
must not appear surprising, If; their education isfa%n to the low 
state id which it is now j v , ! ■ . 

Those famous Christians, whd^e merit Achanan e^tiols so mhcB, 
and among whom, he says, we ought to seek for the purity of the 
doctrine of the primitive church, are a set of igrfofant beings, 
notwithstanding that the Reverend Gentleman was so anxious to 
introduce them to the notice of the churchy in which attempt, 
liowever», it appears his zealous endeavours proved^succeSsful. 

The Catholic Syriacs depend for their religious concerns upon 
the bishop of Cranganore, near Cochin j* and the Nestorians have 
a bishop ^ their own eect mid caste. I was not a little surprised, 
in perusing Buchanan’S J i Q ok.^o see him, in speaking of his inter- 
view with this bishbpt^ut him in parallel with the famous, the 
learned, and eloquent John Chrysostom, Bishop of Antioch, in the 
fourth century, and one of the pillars of the church at that period. 
There is a degree)* impudence (not to say blasphemy) that 
cannot be borne in so extravagant a eoniparison. IJlie truth is, that 
this new John Chrysostqm was insane when Buchanan visited him j 
so insane that he was not allowed to perform his religious functions. 
He died about five years ago j and,^ as the state of Insanity under 
which he laboured did not allow’ him to consecrate his suc^fwor 
before his death, this circujoistance threw, all his clergy into the 
greatest difficulties, because, the deceased bishop having left no 
successor, no interior clergy could afterwards be ordained. In 
order to supply this defect, the priests had recourse to the following 
trick, which is curious enough to be related here : Having, before 
beginning the ceremonies of his funeral, pointed out a priest to be the 
successor of the deceased, they carried the corpse to the church, 
had it dressed in his pontifical robes, and placing it in an armi-chair, 
the new candidate knelt down at its feet, whilst two other priests; 
lifting up the hands of the corpse, im^sed them on the head of the 


priest j and, after this impious an^jlprilegious ceremony, they 
poelaimed him as lawfully ordained by the imposition of hands, 
and as the new Bishop and successor of foe^eceased. Howevw, 
the u«k -fafl discovered, and all the congregations refoaed to 
oaw bishopi orcUtiaed by a corpse. : > r 
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This iddtftBce will ghre yott nn idea tW 
persons to whom it relates, those deposltartel ^^^^iiai^ 
opinimi) of the primitive MUi of chiut^ of GocL 
'^on may depend \rpon dig kuthenticity of yaf 
respect to these S}Tiac congregations. I derive feytetoViija^k^Vn 
^ese subjects froiSi seyeitl Syriac priests^ and a great ^nihfite'of 
6ther Christians of die same rite, With whom I <k)«^sed%**itf||r 
last stay on the coaSt. They kll remembered Well 
Visit to them, and r^ated many stories on the subject. ' ’ 

I shall here put ah end to the first part of the discussion- 1 nave 
undertaken. What I have said bn the state of Christiamfy jo ^Bflia, 
in this; and in former letters, will, I believe, be sufficient 
out what I advanced, that there ^ains, in the pr’eseni circum- 
stances, no human possibility of introducing the CSiristiari i^^bn 
among the Natives, with any hopes of success. I will now p?tBS Ip 
the second point : that is, that, should such a possibility exij^, the 
means now employed for the purpose, and, above all, the translation 
of the Bible into the idioms of the country, circulated among Hhe 
Natives, will pipove not only quite inadequate to this object, but 
also prejudicial to the interests of religion. This argument Will 
appear a paradox to many who are but imperfectly acquainted with 
Indian prejudices j but I have no doubt of proving k to your sads- 
iaction. 


You would, perhaps, look upon me as uii^t to give an unbiaf^d 
Opinion on this topic, if, in common with many Protestants, 
entertained the unfounded idea> that the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is forbidden to Catholics ; this is one of the many calumnies 
spread against Catholics, to make them odious to the other sects. So 
far from this being the case, at least in France, the «tudy Of the 
Holy Scriptures is every where strongly recommended, and forms 
a leading feature of education in every seminary. What fe for- 
bidden Catholics on this subject is, that they shall not presume to 
interpret the text of the Scriptures in a sense different from that of 
the Church. As for me, from the age of twenty years, my Bible has 
aecompanied me every where, and hardly a day has passed without 
toy reading something of this divine book : it has constantly proWd 
toy consolation in all the trials to which I was exposed j and;thh( 
book is the one I have always read over without weariness or dfegUBt. 

After having put you in the right on this point, 
sulyect, and prove that the naked text of the Bible, exhft 
Out a due preparation to Indians, must prove detrimental 6 
Christian religion, and iuc4||||Se their hatred against it, 
as this Sacred Book contains, in a thousand places, account ' 
cannot fail deeply to wound their feelings, by hurting their j * 
dices^ held most sacred.^ 


To you, who .are acquainted with Indian mazui! 
I will Dut the foHowine: Questions : 
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wbetf/in^fcadMigMiiwthi 

book^ii9ffl#^M»AMMMS^ aflet^eceivln^ (Wltibout kiibwing^%n^ 
the vi^ ^ 4|iMirft|igelSr^mid^ « bamaii altope, lus 

guests, ^br^finK h ^ jlrflle^' laW J^ved jto ;for their 
The prg^ieeiJ rndian wi|l, ’ii|l at onccj j[ute.^tt^M bjc^h Abrahajm 
and Ws, Wv^riy; guests niw aad ipfamow 

pariahs i. and, jWQWt farther ' reining, ^he 
away the boqk giying, in bj^ pp^jlion, such odioda^hwOto : 

What will a Brahmin m% when he reads in the Bible the • 
accounts of the bloody sacrftce^ prescribed by the Mosaic law in 
the worship of the true God ? He lyill asSur^ly say, that the God 
who was pleased with th^ Hood of the victims immolated in his 
honour, ought to have been of^ the same kind and disposi- 

tions (far be frOm me the blaspheftiy) wili the mischievous Indian 
deities, Caly, Mahry, Darmarajah, and other infernal ^pds, whose 
wrath cannot be appeased but by the immolation of living victims, 
and the shedding of blood. 

But, above all, what will be thought by a .Brahmin, and every 
other honest Hindoo, if he peruse in our holy books the accounts 
of the immolation of the victims held most sacred by him ? What 
will be his feelings, when he sees that the immolating of ■ buUockS’ 
and oxen constituted a principal feature of the religious ordinances 
of the chosen people, and that the blood of these most holy victims 
was almost always shc^t the altars of the God they adored ? 

What will be his feeling, when he sees that, after Scdomon had, 
at immense expense and labour, built a magnificent temple in 
honour of the true God, he makes the protesta or consecration of it, 
by having twenty-two thousand bullocks slaughtered, and by over- 
flowing hininew temple with the blood of tliese sacred victims ? 
He will certainly, on perusing, in his opinion, such sacrilegioiis 
accounts, be seized with the liveliest horror : he will look upon the 
book, in which are contained such details, as an abominable work ; 
(flu be fronfi me, again, the blasphemy — I am expressing the feelings 
of a Pagan j) throw it away with indignation j consider himself as 
polluted for having touched it j look on his house as defiled, too, for 
having ignorantly kept it in it j go immediately to the river for the 
purpose of purifying himself, through ablutions, from the pollution 
he contracted by touching and reading this book ; and, before he 
again enters his house, he will send for a Boorohita Brahmin, in 
order to perform the requisite ceremonies for purifying it from the 
defilement impressed on it, by i^orantly keeping in it so pollu^ 
a thing as'lbe Bible. At the same tm^, he will be more and more- 
confirmed in his prejudices against * Christian religion, and .bp- 
^ come folly p^suadedthat a religion whose, origin is derived from so 
hnbfe a souitee is quite detestable, and those who profess it the , 
most^ile (k men. Such arh the effects that, in my htiipbie' 


^linion^ <l»e. wdiDg^f itl)e,«»ltrf[tj»(,rof 

"l^odHsecp the unp.rejMn«d mW»of,*be;jwejwH«4JndMj^^3i!,«(^ 

’ «»ihBW! only ^jnoted tbe Abo<(« ftatiitaefegi 
wMck flccBned to niy mtei id - tufriting these ’pages)' f-hlwT 
pdifitoiit, in Blmost evSSy.pageof 6 trt>HciJy fidofcji, Mlii W 

etpuflly exceptionMjfcj'dilftwhich it would prdve'^asMi^B^Ww 
exhibit; without, pretKotisf'pteifeialions and explhnatfoW/ftl '««( 
prejudiced Nativ6s8. : * , . - 

It is, therefore^ niy feided option, that to bpeb all 
^vithout due preparation, this precioril treafiiire to In^ailV; 
same with endeavouring to ciitfr a person labouring uhdet**§tev^tely 
sore eyes by obliging him to^ stare at the rays of a &hiiiing 
the risk of making him blind, or at least of being dakilled: and 'bod- 
founded by an excess of light : if is exactly (to use the lariffi^giaiuf 
Scripture) ' <o ^ive that which is holy unto the dogSt dnd cai^ pe^rfs 
before stclne f it is ' to put new wine into old bottles, which hftkk, 
and the wipe runneth out, and the bottles perish' > 

In order to give you an instance of the delicacy of the feehrt^ of 
all Hindoos, with respect to the accounts found in our holy bdok^ 
that are in opposition to their prejudices, I will relate the following 
example: 

Being at Carrical, about twenty-two years figo, I preached, on a 
Sunday, to the assembled congregation, a sermon on the dmne 
origin of the Christian religion. Among many other topics to prove, 
my subject, I inj$itted on the intrinsic weakness of the meaps em- 
ployed in the establishment of this religion, entirely destitute of all 
human support, and left to its own resources. I many times said, 
in treating this topic, that it had for its founder a man of Galilbe^ 
the son of a humble carpenter, who took for his assist|uts' 
ignorant fishermen These words, ' the son of a carpenter," ' tweli^ 
fishermen,’ often repeated, gave offence to my audience, all cdto-' 
posed of Christian Natives j and the sermon was nb sobner tinishetF 
thah three of four of the principal among them came and tb£i "die 
that the whole congregation had been scandalised, by hearing* W 
apply to Christ the very improper apellation of * the son of a carped- 
ter,’ and to his apostles that of " fishermen j’ that I was not igntfttirit 
of the casic of both carpenters and fishermen being two of the 
lowest among the Hindoos ^ that it was, by all ibean8,/.v«ry,inw 
proper to attribute to Christ and his immediate disciples soJoW'ftlKL 
vite an origin; that, if Pagans, who sometimea 
inotive3 of curiosity to their religious assemblies, beard such accoiiipl»? 
about our religion, this would only serve to increase thek contea^iij 
and hatred for it, ^c.&c. j m, finally, they advised me, if iu 
I 4<i.P»sion to mention ip my sermons the origip bf Chikt pwh’ 
Ip&A^stle^, potto ftpl to say that they were born in t^ie nfihlA,t» j ^ ^ >* 
^.ppfttrys Kajabs, and never to make mentyh^ath^ 
professions. 
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years agw^H<?hfei^ <ni^ei^«itt^to*the con^^ tUe ^ruMtt ^ 
' tbePi^#g^; m xy .> I rnefitm^thedmmf^mQ 

1 m tb^i J50»iing )mk oi ( U$ «>nver<lie(i 9m, 

toji^ through; joy.Wlle4 a ffttlmd calf,'to :^^ Jiia lrieods* 
tb0wCS»n|5tiaw td.in^-ra^ humojfF, 
that my maaMpajwff Jthie fatteuedi^ir waa velry j and that, 

' if Pagans had, as It oftened happened, been present at the lecturei 
they would have been highly s^Hjdeiirsed, and conhrmod> pn hearjng 
of the| fattened c^If, in the opinion they entertained of our reli^o^ 
being a pariah religion.’ At the same time, they advisqd me, if m 
future I gave an explanation of tbe^ same parable, to substitute, n 
lamb in the pla^e of the fattened calf.T . , 

In, fact) even with our Christian Natives, we are compelled 
to avoid in this respect all that is calculated to oflfend their 
feelings, and increase in the public the jealousy and hatred enter- 
tained against them and their religion. Thus, for example, as the 
use of intoxicating liquors is extremely odious to all well-educated 
Indians, apd considered by them as one of their capital sins, when 
we explain verbally, or by writing, in our catechisms, the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, we are cautious not to say openly that the matter of 
the Sacrament is bread and wine, or charayom : this last wprd 
would prove too revolting to their feelings. We have, therefore, 
beeh obliged to soften It by a periphrase j saying that. the matter of 
the Eucharist is bread of wheat, and the juice of tteyine fruit called 
grape, which expressions become more palatable to the extremely 
delicate Indian taste. 

In the mean while, should a translation of the Bible into the 
several dia^cts of the country, circulated among the Natives,' be 
able, as some persons think, through its intrinsic worth, to produce 
its effects, and fix their attention on this Divine book — even in this 
case, which I am far from admitting, an almost insurmountable 
difficulty would still remain j that is, a proper translation of the 
wprk-T-for the idiom and style of the Indian languages are so widely 
different from those of European tongues, that a literal translation 
would, in my opinion, prove perfect nonsense. 

I was not a little astonished when I saw, a few years ago, an- 
nounced, with much emphasis, in the newspapers, by the Missionaries 
at Seramporci a design of having the whole of our Holy Scriptures 
tbojoughly translated into fourteen or fifteen Asiatic languages, the 
Chinese not excepted. To persons who know nothing of Ihe^ 
diffieidty,' to say impossibility, ^ such hh tindertaking/ the 
projtet ill likely to npjjear noble and Jfezling. As for me, at ihe 
very flfsttsi^t,'* I 'considered it as mere quackery, and conlj tibt 
^cotoivb'howg^all society of five or six individuals could seriously 
think such an Herculean labour^ which, if fairly oeiftied 
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«B^py, §6i at £»iude« 4NmlUif3F, t^ th« 

*■ Hf ' weH-kfto'^ ftct, t'feat, 'when EMand 
from the Church of Rome, not finding theT<(?^afe 
BiWe, till then nacd, exact etKWgh, and \^0ihg['to ha^ 
perfect translation mad©; firpm tne Hebi^W Oi^ttalj tPKtrf^] 
lation took a period of eighteen years to be peifoi^edr 
modem criticism has discovered a great number df eitdrs'^ 
this English translation. Now, if, even in Eutbpe, 
assistance that able and learnt translators were 
tain in every respect from an . enlightened body of scIjoIAB, it 
proved so difficult, and required such long labour to ^ thmhgh 
a genuine translation of the ‘work, what are we to tHnkof^e 
project of five or six individuals, however enlightened they alay 
be; who, without the assistance of any criticism whatever, daitf 
boast of then being able to get literal translations of the flUhiiie 
work donp4uto intricate idioms, with which they have only a veiy 
imperfect acquaintance ) 


It is admitted, that, in order to make a genuine translation from 
one language into another, it is indispensably necessary to possess 
a thorough grammatical acquaintance with both. Now, where are 
the Europeans who possess such a perfect and thoroughly gramiUA* 
tical acquaintance with the Asiatic tongues ? Or where are 
found the Indians who possess the same advantage with respedt to 
European langu|i|‘es? dfpersons of this description are to be found 
any where in India, they are very rare indeed. 

Some translations of a part of the Holy Scriptures are to be seed 
in the country^ but, in my humble opinion, they have entftily 
missed their object. I have by me a translation of the^ew Testa^ 
ment into Tamul, executed by the Lutheran Missionaries j buttb© 
translators, by endeavouring to make it literal, have used such low, 
trivial, and, jn many places, such ludicrous expressions, and the 
style is, besides, so widely different from that used by Indians, tSkt 
the persons unaccustomed to it cannot, as I had repeated opportunfffes 
of feeing, read over ten lines without laughing at the manner fu 
which the work is executed. ' '' ' 


In my last stay on the coast, I had occasion to see a lettcy'bn 
the subject, from a missionary in Travancore, to a -person 
same profession at Pondicherry, in which were the folloWlll^*eS^ 
pressions : ‘Two thousand sets of the New Testfm^ut, traUn^Hfed 
into the Malayan dialect, have been sent to us, Wit^ut oUr 
for i them, to be circulated among our Christians. '4 have^|Mif^ 
the work j the translation is truly piteous : one <^anndt 
four verses without shrugging. At the same time, this lar^‘ic0ilec- 
tion of New Testaments now in our hands put§ us tn-^ 
©Inward situation. If we leav« them to rot 



appear aiuWHis |0 b«fe the work circulated among tbe ChristiiM^I^ 

seIre^yM;I^fV.A9-K<^ ^ ^ . ..m 

I recofle^ m inrt^noa ol kind, wjikk WiD not, perhap^^^> 
appear fwagn, my? sokject »’ Aj^ut twe^kQ^-five! y tii«.* 

French MfeakJDarjea, in the Proven , qf §atchuem in ,ChiiMi, were *. 
earnestly requested hy the Holy Rome to translate the New 
Testament into Chinese. The Mti^ic^naries answered that, at the 
Chinese language did not admit of a meral translation, they hpd, a 
long time before* compiled a work in a CJiinese style, for the use 
of their congregations, containing both ,the history and moral of 
the Gospeh and that nothing more could be satisfectorily executed 
on the subject. However, as the reqfdest had been very urgent, 
they got, with the assistance of many well-informed convert^, a 
Chinese translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew; a copy of which 
they sent to Europe, premising, at the same time, that tt^ literal 
translation, which had cost them very great labour, difered so 
widely from the Chinese style, that their converts could hardly 
repress their laughter on perusing it. 

Now it is curious enough'to see, that, what European Missionaries, 
who had passed their lives in China, found nearly impossible to per- 
form, ’>cven with the assistance of many well-informed Natives, an 
unas^sted Armenian, at Serampore, boasts to be able to execute; and 
it is not the translation of one of the four Gospels Jic has under- 
taken—the whole Bible, literally translated into Chinese by this 
Armenian, has been emphatically promised by the Missionaries at 
Serampore, to gratify the curiosity of the public. 

I had occasion, at several times, to converse with many unpre- 
judiced, and unbiassed, well-informed Europeans, acquainted with 
the languages of the JPeninsula, who had an opportunity of perusing 
some of the partial translations of the Bible, now extant in the 
country; Their opinion upon the subject perfectly agreed with mine • 
and they appeared persuaded that so imperfect, low, and vulgar 
a version of our Holy Scriptures, ought to be carefully concealed 
from the sight of Pagan Hindoos, in order not to increase their 
prejudices against Christianity. 

In fact, a translation of our holy books, in order to awaken the 
curi(»ity and fix the attention of Indians, at least as a literary pro- 
duction, ought to be on a level with the performances of the same 
kind among them, »nd be composed in good poetry, a polished 
style, and a high strain of eloquence ; this being the only mode in 
which all the Jndian productions of the sime nature are performed 
But, so long as the translations of the Bible are executed in th‘6 
low pariah sty]^ in which we find those now extant, you tear 
rest persu^^ tkey wUI only excite contempt, and serve cmly to 
increase tbepr <||^9 and aversion of the Natives ^inst the Christ 
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commeiKiement, with some hopes of«deeess/bulliW^W^^j^si 
vin the mean while, the ^4facl#*bfthe’(^(|igp(^l'ltas^y^^^^ 
f espedt to Indians] (for the Divfne^Fouiider'cif tiie jC?®on 


all the world ,) but, to the best of my knowl^d^e^ h^haa i^':v^& 
promised that it should be heard, believed, embrace^ h)^ a)|‘n|4i^s. 

As aSIbost sincere and undisguised believer of th^JJliwinOk^giB 
Of this religion, and js firmly persuaded that this^ alopq make 
man happy in this lire' and in that to come* my ipb^^aMyi 
have rf^ways been, 'and are still, to it oeK^yed ahd^^Qjv^ by 
all mankind, and its dominion extenJed jjver' all the It 

was to co-operate 1n tliis noble purpose that 1 came to^hj^' ^imliry, 
animated, at the outset, by a most eager spir;^ of ‘proseI^tis||y ^but 
I had hardly made a stay of two years in Jt, w}ien%pCOTing 
acquainted v^ith the Insurmountable obstaclea to be met'with in the 
deeply-rooted prejudices of the Natives against th^ ChVistiari religion, 
my religious zeal was entirely damped, and I had ample ropm^Q 
repent of the choice of the profession I arn stifi exercisingl 

Unfortunately, I am not the only onp in this sa(i predic^^ j^nd, 
among a great nnmber of Alissionaries with whoji 
there was none who did not experience the sajcue disapf^ijgi^ent 
With m^, and who did not heartily repents of having ^m^aced 
a profession in all respects so unprofitable 5 apd, tb^e, was also 
not one who, had he remained in his own counj^y, would apt^ with 
less labour and trouble, have reaped more abupdant frujh* in his 
professional pursuits aiuong his countrymen, ilowev^r, as t^y all 
came to this country. wit,|i dism^^ views, noDj^^^ong ^pse I 
was acquainted witli,' ever entertained a thought of : 

they chose rather to persevere in the disgusting |^([Li^S|p5)Ie 
labour they had embraced, and to bear with patipnr^ 
tions and other hardships to wjiich they wejffi 1 
that, after embracing such a pfefesipri thrcfugh j 

duty was to persevke in it to and. subi]wt'/jf^^ip||l will' « 

who could, never make thqm accouiitablp, fujc successps/it^^W^ hy no 
means in their power to prppure. * , ' 


Some persons seem to. think. tlmt, slipuMth«:^vU:^CioV^nment 
give a proper support and encouragement to 




she the state of contempt i^ sohjeetkm {& 

it is eyet^^fji M4. Xn humble np^nt M might hare 
been the former times ^JPiut, in the present Circumstances, 

when the ptj^Mjices of NsUyes'lieve reac^trf suit*^ a height^ I 
question M^dther ever the si|||l^liiu^ encoutagem^t practicable 
on the ^t of the QoverilpB^i ^uld materially advance its 
interests, and Would no^t mthw4ocre^e the prejudices agdinst it. 


Many people appear to entertain the opiniot^ that the intercourse 
of Europeanl with Natives ought, sodlfer or later, lo bring about a 
revolution in the rdigion and manners of the latter j but, in order 
to produce such an effect, this intercourse ought to become more 
close, more familiar and intimate, than it has ever been.. In my 
opinion, Natives will be the same,<in this respect, after a thousand 
years, as they are now, and as they were a thousand years since. 
Their distance from Europeans will always continue the same, and 
abhorrence for their religion, their education, and raannera|fls well 
as their prejudices, will be preserved unimpaired. 


At the same time, if the general intercourse between the indi- 
viduals of both nations were to become more intimate, a revolution 
might indeed, by little and litile, be operated through this means in 
the religion and manners of the Hindoos. It would not be to be- 
come converts to Christianity, that they would forsake their actual 
religion, but rather (what is a thousand times worse than idolatry) 
to become perfect atheists j and, if they renounce their manners and 
education, it will not be to embrace those of Europeans, but rather 
to become what are now pariahs. Such would be, in my humble 
ipinion, the sad results of such a revolution, if it ever took place. 

Of this I was a witness, five or six years ago : a Brahmin, a welf- 
nformed man, fluently speaking and writing all the idioms of tho 
^eninsula, was driven out of his caste for drunkenness’ sake. This 


»iit-lawed man, being so left without resources, applied himself to a 
'rencli Missionary, a friend of mine, living then in the Jagghirc, to 
icconic a Christian convert. My friend, not knowing his character, 
lut finding him a man of talent, had him baptised j and, two or 
hree months after his baptism, he sent him to me, to Seringapatara, 
trongly recommending him to me as a man who could render the 
Tcatest services to the cause of religion. I received him affably, and 
IForded him the Assistance in my power. Sonje days after his arrival, 
e was several times surprised by the other Christians, in a state of 
itoxication; and I ww informed, that all the money I gave him to 
ve upon^was spent iil&pirituous liquors. As this man proved a 
iandal tofte whole congregation, I sent him back to the Coast; 
however, through pity, recommended hira,to a Christian mer- 
lant, living at Carrical, warning him, at the same time, of his vice, 
id exhorting him to endeavour to correct him. That merchant, 
'cording to my recommendation, took him into bis service, to keep 
Oriental ffmlil.FolAB, H 



ioo On iiie /holUion"o/the Lawi'o/'^uMhtin^^^ 

wer0ijifl|d in, pticsra. iq whicli 
ipc^itable concliuiiou these 

In the four epidemics mentioned, the J6rst conside^M 
of mortality took pl^ce early in July>?ond the first sensiUe dec^^e 
in August or September. , . 

In 169^, the number of deaths, in the first week in Jnlj^^^as 
1440 j in 1603, 445**} in 1^6^5, 1222 j and in 1665, 1006 i bopgi 
in 15^, greater than in the same period of 1603,. by ^95 j l,^5> 
by 218) and of 1655, by 434. - , , lu ■ ui 

In 1592, the greatest weekly mortality was 1650, on the llth 
of August 5 in 1603, 3385, on the 1st of September j in 1®5, 
5205, on the 18th of August j and in 1665, 8297, on the 
September. In the three latter epidemics, the Quarantine. 
were, at those periods, in application. 

In 1592, the deaths from plague were to the deaths from, all 
other diseases, as 11,503 to 14,383 j m 1603, as 30,561 to 6,633; 
in 1625, as 35,403 to 16,355 j and in 1665, as 68,596 to 28,710. 

Thus, in 1592, the deaths from plague were not quite so nume- 
rous as the deaths from all other diseases j whilst, in 1603, they 
were nearly five times as numerous ) in 1625, more than twice as 
numerous ; and in 1665, nearly three times as numerous. 

That of 1592 was, at its commencement, a much more fatiil 
plague than any of the others mentioned, but was, in its ultknale 
issue, much less destructive, both positively, and relatively to the 
mortality from all othe# diseases. The Quarantine Laws, not 
having then been introduced into England, were not applied. 

The pestilences of 1608, 1625, and 1665, were, at their com- 
mencement, much less severe, as we have seen, than that of 1592, 
but at their termination, more destructive, in the ratio of three, 
three and a half, and six <ind a half, to one, and in the proportions, 
relatively to the mortality from all other diseases, of five, two, and 
three, to one. The Quarantine Laws, first introduced in 1603, 
were enforced in all these pestilences, as rigorously aa they ever 
are, or can be applied. 

The excess of mortality, in those pestilences, in which the 
Quarantine Laws were applied, over that in which theyi, were not 
applied, was, in 1603, 11,408 j in 1625, 25,872 ; iu 1665, 71/20; 
forming a total of 108,700 deaths, attributable, my conclusions 
being correct, principally to the operation of the Quaranj|p, jbawSj 
in these three pestilences. < 

The cause assigned for this excess being presumed to be the 
true one, if these laws had been applied in the epidemic of 1592, 
the mortality, according to the rate of 1603, calculating upon that 
of the first \Veck in July, would be 129,520; accordirr^Ho ihe:Ua^ 
of 162o, 60,480; according to the rate of 1665, 188,240; aii 
according to the average of these three [rates, 109)413 ; whereas 


werq!riot 

restriction inVatlkb^ 
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the epidemic of 1693, in the absence of tli|| 

QuarSlnel Lawsi wM'bhly 3^,^^ Mhg' oneifoUrtll # 

that average, ^rbm ttieSC! dhta it is r^a^dhattletd concladey Uht&, 
in pestilences, sickness and mortality are incTeas^^ bytheoptrni- 
ti6n of the Ouarantine Lkwsi atldast fout-fbldL i nl 

The epidemic of 159^) althbugh destructive in it^s eottittienoe^- 
inent, was more equable in its progress, earlier in its abkteDfiefii, 
and ultimately much' less fatal than any of the other three pesti- 
lences. The compardtive mortality in the first week of July has 
been already stated. Fron^l^that period to its incipient decline, oki 
the 11 th of August, the mortality was steady at about 1500 weekly, 
a few under or over. It dates its first abatement from tbe*ll,tli of 
August, that of 1603 from the 1st of September, that of 1636 
from the 18th of August, and that of 1665 from the 19th of Sep- 
tember. 

In 1593, the week of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the 8 th to the 15th of September, when the deaths (finished 
by 600, or one half. The Quarantine Laws were not in operation 
at any period of this pestilence. 

In 1603, the week of the most considerable abatement was that 
from the 15th to the 23nd of September, when the deaths di- 
niiiiisbed by 673 . But this pestilence continued in force till the 
week ending the 30th of October, when the mortality diminished 
by 546. The Quarantine Laws were applied for the first time in 
England, and continued throughout the malady. 

In 1635, the most considerable abatement of mortality happened 
in the week ending the 1 st of September the diminution being 944, 
and the following week 740. In the beginning of September, the 
houses were allowed to be opened. 

In 1665, the greatest abatement happened on the 36th of Sep- 
tember and the 34th of October j viz. 1,837 at the first, and 1,413 
at the second period. These events happened after the Quarantine 
regulations were abandoned in desjjuir, and free communication 
took place among the people. 

The injurious operation of the Quarantine Laws was particularly 
striking in the plague of 1665. There were three remarkable 
periods of that disease. The first from, November, 1664, to June, 
1065 j during which time, there being no Quarantine restrictions 
employed, the malady madfe but a slow amd inconsiderable pro- 
gress. The second from the beginning of July to tbt 19th of .Sep- ‘ 
tember, during which period, the Sanitary Laws being enforced 
with as much vigour as they ever admit of, the disease continue^ to 
spread with a rapid, decided, and appaJUpg progress. The weekly 
mortality increased by thousands : on the 35tb of J uly, for instance, 
the increase of deaths over those of the preceding week was 1,634 j 
on the 8 tb of August, 1 ,030 5 on the 15th, 1,389 j and on the.39th, 

^ 1,908. From the commencement of the operation of the Sanjtary 
l^aws, in the beginning of July, to their ^scpntinuance abouf the 



of ^^ie^l:mber, the weel&l3?,jnor^ity iiiltrqk^ilpi 
making d dijfetence of 7^991. I>urkig 
tbal thdie restrictions w^re in* operation, there, 
ilrsMses, 55,446 •, giving, if we deduct 300 per week 
of ordinary mortality, 5^,146 deaths from pidgpe ^ of 
out exaggeration, 40,000 may be attributed to the jf^^t of 
the terror inspired by the belief in cop^agion, and pf the>op^|i%)n 
of the Quarantine Laws. ^ ti 

. The third period includes from the 19th of Sept^ber 
termination of the epidemic. At the former date, when filrittss 
and mortality were at the highest, the shutting up of houses, and 
other Sanitary regulations, were abandoned as fruitless, nothing 
being looked for but universal desolation. From that toon^|,^be 
mortality diminished with a rapidity proportioned to tbit with 
which it had previously increased during their operation. ,The 
weekly decrease, on the 26th of September, was 1,837 j on the 
17 th of Qctober, 1,743 3 and on the 24th, 1,413. From the dis- 
continuance of the Sanitary regulations, about the 19tU of Sep^m- 
ber, to the 14th of November, being eight weeks, the weekly 
mortality diminished from 8,297 to 905, making a difference of 
7,3924 Thus, in eleven weeks, during which the Quarantine 
Laws were enforced, there was an increased weekly mortality of 
7 , 291 3 and, in eight weeks, during which they were discontinued, 
i decreased weekly mortality of 7,392. This appears to me to 
afford a double demonstration of their injurious effects. 

Such pheenomena are by no means peculiar to the plagues of 
London, but will be found to be common to all the considertble 
epidemics, in which the Sanitary Laws have been employed, and of 
which authehtic histories have been preserved, as those of Mar- 
seilles ill 1720 , of Moscow in 1771, and of Messina, Naples, Noya, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Tortosa, Palma, Malta, and Gibraltar, at various 
periods. Of these it is sufficent for my present purpose to advert 
to a few of the most important, particularly the great plagues of 
Marseilles and Moscow. 

In Marseilles, in 1720 , sickness and mortality kept regularly 
increasing, from early in July to late in September, the Sanitary 
Laws being in full operation. Previous to the middle of Septem- 
ber, there was even question of burning the city. During aiittppth 
of that period, the average deaths exceeded a thousand a day,. "* It 
wafe when the mortality was at the height, when all prec^tioiis 
were abandoned in despair, wh^ the shops were opened foT^ the 
supply of the public, and when religious processions were r^orted 
to, by which the people were brought together in masses, tbiit the 
pestilence began immediately to abate, continuing itegul^i^ijf to 
decrease until its final cessation. ^ 

In Moscow, in 1771, the usual Sanitary precautions being^je^h- 
lished, mortality continued regularly to increase from 200 4aily { 
towards the end of July, to 400 by the middle of August, to 60Q 



Itl 

iftke same mo&thj td 7^ ^ the IsSgiaaiiii^ dfi 
September, a few days afterwards to 800, and successively 
thouSandi t% the evehieg of the Stlf of Sept^ifeer^ ib^ pe<^e 
rose, broke open the faolpitals, an end to the Quara&tiiio re- 
strictions, and restcnfdil the rdi^ous ceremonies used for the side. 
The Quarantine itHrictions were not re-imposed > and Uk ravages 
of the pestilence abated ^i^ith as much rapidity, as dicy tod 
previously increased, under their operation. 

Thus, in all the great pestilences mentioned, (and the facts are 
of general application,) siefeness and mortality, during the operation 
of the Quarantine Laws, rapidly increased, and, upon their abandon- 
ment, as rapidly diminished. In that of London, in 1603, in which 
those restrictions Were employed throughout, the sickness continued 
longer than in those of 1625, and 1665, when they were discon- 
tinued at the height of the disease. From these facts we are 
entitled to conclude, that, in the former case, when the malady 
declined and ceased, it wa^ in defiance of these restrictions. 

In Casal Curmi, in 'Malta, in 1813, * the inhuhitanis being 
cordoned round, walled in, and even locked within their respective 
dwellings,* the sickness continued with the utmost severity for 
several months after it had ceased in all other parts of the island, 
and until the inhabitants had almost all perished. 

In Noya, in Italy, a pestilence was prolonged in 1815, for up- 
wards of twelve months, under the strictest operation of the 
Quarantine Laws. 

Seeing that the eflfects of the operation of the Quarantine Laws, 
in the months of July, August, and September, have been in- 
variably to increase the ravages of pestilence, to believe that, in 
other months of the year, they would produce contrary effects, by 
preventing the commencement, arresting the progress, or mitigating 
the severity of these calamities, would be absurd and irrational in 
no ordinary degree. Accordingly, the facts are found to be 
notoriously otherwise. 

In Gibraltar, for instance, in 1813, although the place had been, 
for several months previously, in strict Quarantine, and a board of 
health was almost daily sitting, on account of the plague of Malta, 
the fever -commenced at the usual epidemic season, and observed 
the usual course. 

At Barceloneta, in 1821, in seven days from the period of impos- 
ing the Sanitary restrictions, the-daily mortality increased precisely 
eighteen-fold. 

At Barcelona, in the same year, the sickness and mortality kept 
regularly and rapidly increasing, under the operation of the Quaran-* 
tine Laws, until they attained their highest degree. At length, 
the people, disbelieving, from the evidence of their proper senses, 
the alleged utility of these restrictions, began to manifest unequivo- 
cal symptoms of insubordination j upon which, the matter threaten- 
ng to become serious, the precautions were abandoned, [and the 
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diaea^e jabat^,^ ^ at tbe usual tirne^ aitdviii? ne/U^ 

mauBer.. - i * '. ^ 

’^ I^'Tdrtosa, in l&pr^iiijiin 1821, upon tbe rumouf oJ 4hibi|»ki«^ 
opt prth^ , yellow fever in ^rcelona, tbe 8aziit6i>y LjiS^S'W^ 
with unusual rigour, several weeks cai^:jesti-, 

lence occurred in that city, the disease r^ged 
cedent)^ severity, even to the depopulatjin of tbe place. - . '' 

Jt appears generally, from the evidence of histdry, tbati;|tl^el 
pestilences, in which the Sanitary Laws have been applied, b^e 
been much mbre destructive than those which ba^ aSii^t^ 
some cities, previous to their use. ' , 

It Is also in evidence, that, during pestilences, the multitude, in- 
stead of manifesting prejudices in favour of Sanitary ^ws, b£We frie- 
quently shown themselves exceedingly hostile to these restrjcrbns. i 
All these observations apply to yellow fever, and ^ther epidemics, 
as .well ns to the plague of the Levant. 

The following tables of mortality, on 'whicli* I have groiunded 
some part of my reasoning, arc taken fnftp Bradley’s work on the 
Plague of Marseilles : London, 1721 . 


A Table f showing how many died weekly ^ as well of alldiseases^ as of the Plague, 
^ ' i/j Me yf«rf 1502, 1603, 1625, 1665. 

^ a'niw IN THE YEAR 1692. BURIED IN THE YEAR l603. 


Totall Wa. 1 iTotall Pla. I 



Totall Pla. 1 iTotalj 


Mar. 17 230 3 Aug. 11 1550 797 Mar. 17 108 3 July 21 1186 917 

’ 24 351 31 18 1,532 651 24 60 2 28 1728 1396 

31 219 29 25 1.508 449 31 78 6 Aug. 4 22561922 

April 7 307 . 27 Sept. 1 1490 507 ♦ April 7 66 4 11 2077 1745 

14 203 33 8 1210 563 14 79 4 18.3054 2713 

21 290 37 15 621 451 21 98 8 25 28532539 

28 310 41 22 629 349 ^ 28 109 10 Sept. 13385 3035 

May 5 350 29 29 4.50 330*^ May 5 90 11 8 30782724 

12 339 38 Oct. '6 408 327 12 112 18 15 3129 2818 

19 300 42 13 522 323 .. 19 122 22 22 24562195 

26 450 58 20 330 308 26 122 32 291961 1732 

June 2 410 62 27 320 .302 June 2 114 30 Oct. 6 1831 1641 

9 441 81 Nov. 3 310 301 9 131 43 1313121149 

16 399 99 10 309 209 16 144 59 20 766 642 

I 23 501 108 17 .301 107 23 182 72 27 625 508 

30 850*118 24 321 93 30 267 158 Nov. 3 737 594 

July 7 1440 927 Dec. 1 349 94 July 7 445 263 10 545 442 

' 14 1510 893 8 331 86 Jl4 612 424 17 384 251 

j 211491t258 15 .329 71 24 198 105 

! 28 1507 852 22 386 39 pec. 1 ^3 102 

Aug. 4 1503 983 8 163 65 

15 200 96 

1 22 168 74 


The total this year is 25886 The total this year ia. . . . « , 37^94 

Whereof of the Plague . . .t. , 11503 Whigreof Of tfaePlagne. . 30561 



* 'JTbia nuroberis-toO email by 400 or 506. ' It is obviously a mistake, from its 
disproportion with, the ^preceding column. * 

t The hgures are We evidently misplaced. It ahould be eitherj8M or 825. 
This would bring the proportion right. 

J TJjc out parishes this week were joined with the City. 
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The total this year i3 51758 

Whereof of the Plague 3540.'! 
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The total this year is. ... . 


Whereof of the Plague . . . . 

... 68596 


The Voh7*ptuary. 

Through the hot J)aths of pleasure’s flowery maze 
He wander’d long and w’antonly j he deem’d 
The scene should aye be fair as then it seem’d ; 
That in the light of beauty’s witching gaze 
He should rejoice for ever 3 that he’d quaff 
Undying bliss 3 that paradise was earth : 

Yet the proud longings of a loftier birth 
At length were stirr’d within him 3 and the chaff, 

The very dregs of joy did but remain : 

The^ Wisdom’s wonders he would fain behold, 

And noble ^ciencer-they would not unfold 
Jo him the^r treasures : when he found ’tww vain, 
Agtiin the once bright sceu^ the votary view’d— 
ih hbrrid gloom the black pewpective stood. 





Wheck. 


With a favourable breezy, the Hercules quitted thie 
to complete her voyage from Europe to^alcutta. 

The shadows of evening had given place to the deep gl|)Qi||t a 
tropical night 5 and the spacious decks, deserted by their late 
rous and joyous occupants, were tenanted only by the wakeful 
officers of the watch, and groups of weary and slumbering se^en. 
A solemn stillness prevailed throughout the ship) the monsopt 
blew in one continued current of gentleness, scarcely creating a 
ripple on the bosom of the ocean j and the deep blue sky above^ 
gemmed with innumerable stars, with their cold and sparkling 
lustre, shed over the face of nature that uncertain and mysterious 
twilight which imparts so soothing a calm to the wearied and 
troubled spirit. 

It was such a night, the third after our departure from MadraSj 
and yet that balmy breeze bore on its wings destruction and death j 
and the deceitful sea only awaited the call of the infuriate winds to 
wreak upon our devoted ship, and her hapless crew, its blind and 
frantic vengeance ! 

• A harsh grating — proceeding, as it seemed to me, from the deck 
beneath, accompanied by a quivering running throughout the ship- 
awoke me. A feeling I cannot explain, though I felt no clear idea 
of danger, induced me to quit my hammock, and to spring up the 
main-hatchway to tlic quarter-deck. It was pitchy-dark, and the 
waves were hurrying wildly aiid confusedly past the ship’s sides. 
As yet a mere novice in nautical matters, I found my way to the 
forecastle, among a group who were anxiously gazing at the sea 
a-head. All I could distinguish was the sullen boom of the wayes. 
and a long streak of snow-white foam on the otherwise dark sea. 
The experienced eyes of those around me behcHin that white foam 
the maddened breakers dashing on an extensive veef! 

I know not how it was, and I have since thought of it with 
wonder, that, with imminent danger thus staring them in the face, 
the energy, the very spirit, of the people seemed frozen up ! As 
yet, the vessel had only struck faintly, and had again got into deep 
water 3 but she still journeyed on her career of destruction, while 
those on board stood gazing on the danger in stupid liismay, 01 
hurried confusedly about the decks, impeding each other in theii 
vain attempts. One recommended this, another suggested that; 
and, in the very multitude of counsel, nothing of advantage was 
adopted. The alarm had not as yet spread throughout the ship ; 
and the second mate, who had the watch, seemed anxious ouly to 
avoid arousing the Captain, . . 





aor 

Att th$0j it takes ine some time to'relate^ bccotned But the 
space of a minute. Presently the ship shot suddenly a head, and 
as suddenly became arrested in her career, with a violence that 
shook her frightfully hi every timber. Now then ensued a scene 
which baffles description. The cabins of the passengers, the births 
of the seamen hnd soldiers, were simultaneously quitted by their 
occupants j and, naked a| they had arisen, they crowded up either 
hatchway, dismayed and ’^terror-struck. Our commander, a man 
remarkable for his energy and decision of character, was the . first 
on deck. One silent glance he threw a-head; one alofl/feat, the 
shaking sails and creaking masts; a third over the side^ then 
muttering to himself, in a strange tone of levity and pain, * A pretty 
night’s work ! ’ ^ he endeavoured to recal the people to a sense, of 
their duty. Alas ! in that hour, even he had lost his influence. In 
vain he commanded, threatened, and appealed ; in vain Ipmself and 
a courageous few exerted themselves : their weak efforts availed 
not j and, when again the ship struck, and with the furious con- 
cussion started the rudder, which as it rose broke up the gun and 
upper decks, and the impetuous swell fairly made a breach over 
them and their affrighted occupants, there broke forth a scream so 
soul-harrowing and unnatural — its thrillingjjntensity yet rings in my 
ears ! And a cry, ' The boats, the boats,’ became general j and 
numbers gathered about the captain, who leant against the cap- 
stern in silent anguisli, watching the work of destruction he cou^d 
not avert. The chief mate had rendered himself at once an object 
of fear and respect to the crew and passengers, from his extreme 
and even morose reserve, and the harsh, imperative tone of his 
manners. He was a man in the decline of life ; and to a tall, flesh- 
less, though sinewy, figure, were united an ashy and withered 
cheek, eyes stiff and glaring, thin black lips, curled into air 
habitual and sullen sneer. He had shown himself on all occasions 
an admirable seaman j but he studiously avoided all communion with 
his shipmates, and repulsed, with haughty abruptness, any attempt 
to elicit his confidence. He had been of the few who fruitlessly 
attempted to heave the ship aback on the first alarm, and he now 
stood on the quarter-deck, his long lean arms folded across his broad 
chest ; and savage scorn glowered in his wasted and wrinkled 
features, as he gazed on the recreant crowd that pressed around the 
captain. 'Back, back,’ he exclaimed, in an authoritative tone, 
* your base cowardice has lost the ship ; perish theii, like dogs as 
you are !’ 

Startled by the bitter disdain expressed in his deep, sepulchral 
tones, the men drew back ; and the mate, turning to the Captain, 
went on in a voice, a feariful contrast to his former impetuosity by 
its absolute and calm coldn^s, ' Is nothing to be done ? Are the 
ladies, ,afe we all, to perish without one struggle ? ’ 

I was standing near the man at the time. His fearless, and 
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even lofty, ccn^i^ge j . the fiery spirit tha^ 
through hi^hvom and shattered frainq •, ouir very 
by Wghftening the effect of his singular beaHqg-^tb^etfeeVppusjj^^ 
to ^ye him an air of almost resistless authomjr j ’ and nutuoers ipX- 
lowM ^ directions, as under the influence of some faster 
anchor was let go under the bows, in the hopes Of sth^i^ hw- 
progress forward; aiaid preparations were made to hoist 'otlt^*|e‘' 
long-boat, that, by carrying outran anchor astern, 4in alttennipt^lBl|il'^ 
be made to heave the ship off the reef. By the lead, tOo, wefoSftif* 
that shlB had struck in comparatively deep water, and on a 
bottom; The spirit of the mate seemed to have extended to hlhuiii' 
board; and passengers, soldiers, and seamen emulated Cach'btftiei!' 
in their exertions. ‘ ^ 

Woman is at best but a forlorn creature?>at sea ; dnd, in SUA^a 
season, the conviction of her utter helplessness aggravates th^ 
horrors of her situation. I will not attempt to describe the suffef^ 
ings of those on board, for with shame I confess, that, during ihfe 
panic that prevailed, they had remained unheeded and uncared for ; 
but now that innate and sacred feeling which prompts man, in the 
hour of peril, to protect the weak and defenceless of the softer sex, 
had again assumed its sway in our bOsoms, and anxiously did we 
turn our attention to these unfortunates. Paralysed with< terror, 
they clung with instinctive eagerness to the bosoms of the senmA, 
who carried them below. to the half-deck, whither the \vater hAd 
not yet penetrated. Man is a mysterious being. It seemed scarcely 
possible that those men whose rugged features now glistened with 
the divine feelings which warmed their bosoms, as they compas- 
sionately tended those drooping creatures, and in nature’s homely 
and eloquent language whisperecUhe accents of comfort and safirty, 
were the same in whom, not an hour since, all sense of maiih&d 
and counige was swallowed up in the overwhelming emotions ^ 
apathetic terror which encompassed their spirits. 

But the wind gradually freshened into a hard gale, and the long 
heavy surf, momentarily breaking over the wreck, much retard^ 
our efforts to launch tlic long-boat. Cold, wet, surrounded by 
darkness and a tremendous sea, deafened by its harsh roar and the 
fiend-like bowlings of the gale, as it whistled among the rigging, or 
shook and clashed the loose sails with the noise of thunder, the 
spirits of the men again gradually sunk beneath their discourag^g 
influence. 


Still we toiled on, until it seemed as if the powers of darkness 
and the storm bad unitedly poured forth their wrath for our destruc- 
tion. A momentary lull had given a little impetus to our exertfons : 

’ - ‘ , lowered into 


the boat, suspended over the side, was g ^ 

the water, two men in her steadied her in her descent. Ppre- 
• most in the operation ^vas the singular being wbo had 
imi^rtant a part m the events of the night. 
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^ ?n. ^ttifcde^,©^ ,^e^p ftttotjoa, 

^yeryiope/ b^ exclaimed inliiuity 

ala^ ^aS n^. v%es die, ^Id oq/ 


The;w^rd^ dadf aeaicdy passed from his lips> vhen a whirlwlttd* 
blast swepjt a<^oas t)ie shi^ in its fury tearing every sail \rhich had 
hung disregarded to the yards, with adeafeniij|f clash, from its bolt' 
rope^, aplctwying away the fore-mast and main-top-mast. Light- 
ning, too* andt' rain came with it 5 and the sea, lashed'*^into added 
fu^j,, daslted; oyer the starboard quarter j in which direc^ the 
squall had come* tearing up bulwarks and stanchions; aim hen- 
coops and guna,..;Water casks and living men, floated in wild con- 
fusion from side to side. 


I had instinctively clafjped a gun, near which I stood; and, as the 
sea rushed on board* bearing down the vessel on her larboard side, 

1 just distinguished, the rapid clattering of blocks, and the dash of 
something heavy among the breakers: it was the long boat! 
Startled at the man’s emphatic warning, succeeded as it instantly 
was by the squall, each had immediately quitted the falls [to seek 
his own safety, and the long-boat, with the two men, precipitately 
descended into the water. Poor wretches 1^ while yet a similar #i\te 
seemed inevitably mine, I felt a mingled feeling of pity and horror 
at its dreadful consummation. Encumbered by the ropes attached 
to it and the ship, the long-boat, after dashing for a space among 
the impetuous surf, furiously rebounded against the main chains, 
and instantly swamped. But, the men ! I heard withering cries, 
and a quick plashing among the boiling waters, and then gurgling 
groans ; for the violence of the blast had passed away, and given 
place to a sad and ominous calmness. But this was nought m the 
fearful spectacle on deck. The fore-mast had hillcn over the lar- 
board-side, and two wretches writhed beneath it in helpless agony. 
On the quarter-deck, too, there.was blood and contention ; for every 
one had crowded thither — women, and seamen, and soldiers. 

Irritated by the anguish of the injuries they had sustained, 
rendered reckless by their desperate situation, inflamed, too, by 
the ardent spirts cither party had liberally indulged in, the* angry 
and bitter feelings of man's nature had become aroused ; and queru- 
lous complainings, and smothered curses, and the scowl of malice, 
heightened into open and passionate revilings, till at length blow 
succeeded blow, and the headlong and mortal combat became 
general ; as though the wrath of the elements were not already too 
much, but that man must seek his enemy in his fellow-sufferer! A 
dispute had broken out between the seamen and soldiers : bayonets 
and belaying pins, handspikes and crow-bars; were their formidable’, 
weapons. In vain did the more temperate, and, perhaps, the mhro 
iminerous, portion interfere, to put a stop to the unnatural encounter ; 
the infuriate men dealt their blows blindly and indiscriminately ou 
mend nnd mediator. 





js too dreadful/ at tougtt^ exclaim^d'^^t^e 
are mea^ desist ! Field/ and bP seized the raided nfm & 
prepr^ to strike an.alrehd^ prostrate soldier/ you mp 

wi^ lie nearly two years j hitherto I hay| esto^ed you .^ a#tti] 
and a sailor; is this y6ur conduct, and on siibh a night ) Looknr<||^ 
yin, men, on the wij^d sea and this shattered wreck, and ask 
selves how have youMone your duty as men and seamen. 
shame ! ’ 

He|^ touched the right chord. The men, who had, one hy^lpj 
droppS. their weapons as he proceeded, overcome with shanae, hol- 
ered forward to avoid the angry glance of that eye they had been 
wont to fear and love. 

Following up the advantage he had gaihjfc, the Captain proceed^; 
^ Aye, these feelings indeed do you honouk There, there; the n^s-* 
chief that is done cannot now be helped ; but let us make all the 
amends we can. The day will soon break, i|nd the wind has In a 
great measure subsided ; tliere arc two boats yet, and, if the land is 
near, we shall quickly see it. Foor lambs,* he continued, with deep 
feeling, as he looked down on the females, who, beneath toe united 
effects of cold, wet, an^ fear, lay senseless on the deck, ^ what can 
be done for you ? ’ ^ 

He raised one in his arms ; but the head, with its lon^ tres'ses, 
bent lifelessly on her bosom, and her arms dropped down, rel^fjced, 
by her side. 

^God! they are dead!’ uttered he in a tone of horror. We 
chafed their pale hands and pal^ temples, and applied all the 
remedies our ignorance and poor ability suggested ; but these weak 
efforts availed but little. Life was not indeed extinct ; but'vtoe 
horrors of the night seemed to have arrested all sense and percep- 
tion. IMotionlcss, and with closed eyes, they reclined upop our 
bosoms, a faint sigh or a convulsive emotion of the lips alone 
betraying existence. There was one among them returning tO a 
mother she had not seen from earliest infancy, but upon Whose 
affectionate heart the image of that mother was stamped with the 
never-dying intensity of true affection ; and the sweet soul wept, 
and uttered a low, plaintive, and dove-like cry, * My mother I rhy 
mother 1 ' 


Convinced that any efforts we could make would 1^ unavs^ 
until day broke to discover our real situation, sad arid anjt 
did our miserable party watch the first streaks of silve]| 
heralded its approach. 

. And day ajt lengtli beamed I 


The decks and bulwarks abaft were already broken up ; add the 
tremulous quivering that ran through every timber, too sur^^^^ri- 
vinced us that the ship’s back was broken. The fellen mastillihd 
their tangled rigging strewed the waist on the larboard side/and 
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ft poor tlw pou4&nm ftfewnd^ feiriy 

its weight. He j but, by % lp6k of agony his dhi^^l 

features yeimre, h(s 8Uj0feri»|;8j had been j^ible* . Odiers W 
sustained itnury) ana even those ’who had eacc^l^diily 
down by fatigue and aijxiety, were little capal)I« cff^ertion. V‘ 

But there were those on board yet unsubdued, ani who wm 
stood forward to excite by their examfde t^ir dispirited com- 
panions in danger. There were the captain, the chief nfi^ -and A 
military gentleinan, returning to his regiment in India. 
tain was the first to break the silence that had for some tiii^pre-t 
vailed, by exclaiming, in a joyful tone, ‘The land !. the land!’ 

Instantly, every weary was strained in the direolion to which 
hepointed, and.an empl|||| ‘Thank God!’ burst from our lips; 
Yes, it was the land : tbece it lay right a-liead— a long low beach, 
and stately palms, abd It' blender pagoda, rose darkly but distinctly 
ill the cold livjd light. 

The reef on which had struck appeared to extend nearly two 
miles from each extreme, and in depth, towards the land, nearly 
half a mile. The united violence of wind and sea had driven the 
ship nearly to its centre, and to the sandy yielding nature of the 
ground alone had we been indebted for our safety. The shore lay 
roribidcrahly distant, at least two leagues, but this was of little 
moment j if that any boat could live in the tremendous surf, of 
which there seemed but little hopes. 

Yet the attempt must be made. The cutter, a noble boat, and 
capable .of holding at least thirty, was lowered from the larboard 
quarter.* There was an instinctive rush to w\uds herj but it was 
instantly checked by the impressive appeal of the captain. ‘ I trust,’ 
he exclaimed, pointing to the ladies, and the injured men, ‘ that 
even now you will not forget their helpless situation.’ 

Nearly two hundred souls stood on that frail and fast-perishing 
wreck. Already were her decks partially under wafer, while each 
succeeding swell further weakened her. This and another smaller 
were their only apparent means of reaching the shore j yet not one 
of that number selfishly pressed forward to secure his own safety 
until he had discharged the divine duties of humanity. Scarcely 
waiting till the captain had finished, seamen and soldiers together 
exclaimed, ‘ We will ! we will !’ 

As many only as she could with salfety hold, in addition to the 
females and the wounded and mutilated, descended into the cutter ; 
and, as the surf receded from the wreck, the ropes that confined her 
were gradually slackened, and she drifted from along-side. The 
returning swell overtook her • and, rising on its summit, the bpbt 
appeared for an instant to stagger. This was a moment of breath- 
less alarm } but the next she passed the breakers, and a shout oif joy 
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smootlier water. ' ^ ( 

t l^^er bo£^, 

Ibt^W (mrselves jti Wdr* Utn utter m^dnes^J 

^ alternative, there%ei;jp l(> 'await ri^iiri of 1h4 

ajS^fltancc from lan^ ^ T 

Not l(gg were we iept in suspense. Fresetitly> ji^]i|[|Us 
catancy ajp» surrounded the ship, (merely planks lathed 
allui'll^rhaps by the hope of plunder ; and at length, two K^^lu 
boats. In one of which, the second mate returned 0fom th^JsSij^re, 
came alongside. i \ 

The crew W the cutter had found an hospitabte receptlon«ttt‘the 
house of Mr. T., the Honourable Comj^y’s comtneitiri J^ttident> 
who, on the first intimation of our disaster, had ordered out Ellery 
boat this remote spot afforded, to our assisttoCe, ^ 

All anxiety as to personal safety now Completely 8et>'at ^est, 
cheerfully did the crew toil all the day througl^ thou^ not a 
breath of air tempered the heat of that tropical sun, to j^tch > from 
the general wreck a portion of the ship’s cargos and thtf wst linger- 
ing rays of his light alone warned them to abandon their jiali^rs 
and the wreck. 

As we neared the shore, the mate, in whose boat I cbano^ to 
be, turned his gaze seaward. ' The sun has set,’ he muttered Coif 
aloud, half to himself, 'with a fair promise for the morrow^ s If 
the old ship holds together, we shall find work enough in her ,yet, 
for some days to conjee.’ 

The boats presently entered a sort of channel, the banks of which 
were, on either side, covered with low jungle, or studded wi^^^the 
lofty and luxurian|^fuliage of Asiatic forest-trees.. .T,,,* 

' Why, where the ^il are you going, Jones, where do yotf|jnd V 
inquired the mate abruptly. ' Just beyond that bight of lahd^’sSir,’ 
replied the man, pointing to a woody eminence, which jutted Ihto 
the river or channel : '"p^nug place it is too, and the black fi^QWS 
are very civil }’ and the' man’s voice gradually sunk into a whisper, 
as though the speaker wondered at his own volubility before, his 
formidable officer. 

The boat rounded the point, and the Kttle village of Hantredee 
became visible. True it coiiisted but of some score of 
and a nondescript pagoda in the rudest kyle of Hindoo af^itec- 
ture; but the pleasant grove behind, and the smooth espl^pa^® 
front sloping gradually to the water’s edge, together with 
hastily erected for our accommodation^' and . the bustle and of 

the seamen and Natives, gave to the scene, at least ip my^yes, 
sotpetbiug infinitely pleasing. 



ir, ouf ev^fegs m kwa«lik< 
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iU.assprli , 

tbe Jiead driven in, fj|id wine, beer, and 8pirit|^ 

eveffirtg^^Wa^fiWteWftd. and Inimiy ttir 

tre% and and splemn^ bdoni^^pfnili 

brole oil tlbfe ^Wfeet stillness xrf nature : ,the ffeatntc^’'^ 
wer^ beddmftif ^ilidistiiSct and shadowy in the 
while seaward, a broad mass of dense clouds, 
crkn!W?ni.andaittrb3^^ of feathery light,“^.Mbgeriaf in 

the distant oily-looking sea 

their rnwgled ^:gl 9 (i^|M^^lory,’ a solemn and teinpe^rligbt.fi#^^ 

It wilieasifjr be that,^after the fatigues ' the" da^^^ 

were no^ 0 ngin^seai[|&|jftefre 8 hm^ in sleep,^d thajlrjawr Clim- 
bers wer^-ofih^sppqdfstdescriptm^^ .;. r }i '^if> 

A littlej^re sunrise, ‘however, the rain, penetrating thnou^tl^ 
thin canvJ^f tent, awoke us. One of those Sudd^l' chab^*! 
of the weatlier, so frequent in the Indian Seas, previous tb thn 
setting in of the S.W. monsoon, bad taken place. - ^ 

The wind blew with terrific violence, accompanied With thunder 
and torrentlikd'inin, which at intervals, in squalls perh^ Of hatf 
an hour’s duration, continued the whole of the’^dlft. » ' 

To attempt to'board the Wreckip such weather, woiil|,fiave been 
certain destruction j; and the dense^ist that floited oh tie surface of 
the water, i^rfdcrtji^ Objects undiscejiyble at twenty yafds distant, 
greatly heightened the peril of^ the alrempt. OccasionaF’gleanjh of 
brightness in the aj^^^phefe,*^ indeed, discoverejjpfG tis n black and 
shapekis mass, n|W visible , above, the n^^ojE^ta^j^vingulphed 
amidst the furious breaker|i but by night-falft|fej^J^^ was com- 
pletely strewn with fr^msnts bf the wrec^; , . ^ r i ,r - : 

There is little els^ Gradually 4he ship bi^ij up j and 

by the period the crew quitM the place, 'Sixteen d^ from the 
morning of out dieter,) hardly a vestige of her^iren^maed visible 
on the reef. ^ -v 

It is scarcely neefessary to dwell at length ris io hoW’We occupied 
ourselves during this In^al. Mr. by every as^tance in hi# 
power, Venderfed bur situwl!^ as little irksome ds pbskfbfe j and tb 
his ldndn©ss| \wre We Itolited for 'Our '8{)eedy;d||^ferib for Oal- 

to hirei Nat^ w# 

reached Beh^, lii®bUt fe»per1e'hcihg iwny ftfrtfer Sa^l^^ ^ 

Oriental U/irald.ra.n. 




Stakzaa jpo» Mrsic* 

Oh ! Bc$uty is <jie tttaster^dMinr^ 

•M 'the soul I ; ' ' ‘ ' ' ’^ 

nWhose inagb zone enc^mjpaiseth ^ 

^ Creation with control I ^ * * ' - ? 

N^35he love and light of human kind^ 

The foster-flame of every mind. ^ 

'Twas Beauty hung the blue-i*obed h^t^W ! 
^ She glitters in each star ^ ^ 

Of trippeth on the twilight breeze, , ' ^ 

In melody afar ! . r ‘ ‘ ^ 

She danceth on the dimpled streaixt, ^ 

And gambols in the ripple’s ffjeam T 
She cbuches on the coral wa?e. 

And garlandeth the sea ^ 

And weaves a music in the wind 
That murmurs from the lea ^ 

She paints the clouds, and points the faj, 
And basketh in the blush of day ! 

She sits among the spangled trees, 

An(|^ streaks the bud and flower j 
She dims the air and drops the dew 
Upon the glade and bower ! 

’Tis she unwreatheAbe wings of night. 

And cradles N^||yre in delight. 

And woman !— dleauty was the power 
That angelic grace, 

BreatS^i^ve around her glowingform, 

Ahd Hifli^ic in her face 1 
;:SJie crisp’d ^e silky-flashing hair, 

And framed mer throne, her forehead fair I 
She arm’d ifer liquid-rollihg eye 
'With fairy darts of fire : ’ 

She wreath’d the lip of luscious hiie. 

And bade its breath inspire ! 

She shaped her for her queeply shrine. 

And made her like herself-— divine ! 


Oh ! B>eauty is the master-charm, 
The Syren of the spulj , / i. 
Whose magic iwne encompassed / . 

Creation wid control ! 

The love and light of human kind , 
of every mind^ 
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gress <)f each of braaches j to hrm 

it were, from the duatysc^ljaf of Ubraries> 
whole commercial syitem of n the British Empire! 
and mrninous array,— has been the object of the many iworhUffiS 
M. MoreaUi with a spirit, and persay^l^ io with a 

zeal and a cdffcHhesa, that reflect on him the highest ^edit, We 
have frequent^ 1^4 9 jj;,aamtt to speak of this gentian’s merits 
and qualificatioiis ;fcr. studies to which he has devpted 

the greater part of and we have now the: gratificatioa 

to see that these m^TOnare as fully appreciated by his own country* 
men, as they have been w ourselves. The folljg^wii^ testimony, 
froin a recenf!^nch work published in this rti'etropdis^^wUl bear 
out our assertions • ,r 

' The Acamen du Commerce de la Grande Bretagne/' is the 
twelfth production with which the indefatigable pen of M. Moreau 
has enriched the cabinet of the statesman, the counting-house of 
the merchant, and the library of every man who wishes to explain, 
by an investigation of facts, the long-inexplicable phenomenon of 
the commercial grandeur of Great Britain. If we deem commerce, 
its development, its action, and its re-action, as the teal arteries 
which carry life through that vas^olitical body, with the same 
truth may we say that ho writingsTfave described the nature and - 
conditions of its existence in a more-^cid or more mathemati- 
cally exact manner than the .t^les of M* Moreau. This methodwf 
reasoning on the highest questions of social and of rescuing-^ 
them in some measure .from die vaguenes^^^j^rj*^ to subject 
them to the logic of positive calculation, consHir^^^nius entirely 
new in the domains of |^%al Science. Tkp laboufW JI. Moreau 
belong to no school-system party j he islt once’ their originator 
and their model ; and, if he himself may be si^pbsed tp astonished 
at any thing connected with them, he must, without doubt, be so 
the general utility and perfect success, which have the fruits 
of a conception so simple, in an age wlien the merit of intellectual 
labours is not unfreotjentlY made dependant op the ppmplexity in 
which they are invbrve4-^ “j!|'lie idea once di^^cuveredjIM!* Moreau 
had only to work it out by persevering .diligenc« and Mtience in* 
exhaustible 5 but, thoi^ hb gr^t e&it of get^ jS^as connect^ 
with tliat diligence and that |^ieUde/1fe tost be eSd^ded that ^ 
primary conception carflgS itM ^ 

justness, which distinguishes it ds'^tibe^orthd’ tost re||n^ 
the present . Arrwfrjg in Engiajpid at ptoa 

had just d&s)|wto tlm fihflwliiddea M 
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<1 m^eomry frp^^tie' 

^ 

8» ,flShftt,^ei;e,t!>e <|tup,.f)ap«9 
tlature of aolidityj, tne <?onditi^ , it^'; 

•^we, the, thoughts that origmated tlie undertaking^ of "Mri 
feut Kbw^^i*e the means or solving this two*!bid pftlfeiW’tiS 
taiMjl^ he intjuired of the miultithde bfSngllBh 
h'ad ^ated'pn this subject, he would have found in theaV^'liblliSi 
iiii a pCTpetual conflict of contradictory dpiri}6nai!tnai’ktidf^A^t| 
the impress of truth by those of the opposing paries whfek'%yi 
at all times divided Great Britain. One set wbald naV^ held 
picthre of exaggerated prosperity, and andthdr of itnaginarj^Me- 
&itie. If he had recourse to the information furnished by 
^haetit, there would have been exhibited^ the movements cf tb« ina- 
tional prosperity, not as they liad takemplace, but as the poHlieaef 
the Cabiiet wished them to appear in the eyes of Europe* ^ iJi^y, 
bad he examined foreign writers, he would liave found hothteg.but 
the echo of the idle dreams and prejudices, worse .than^childi^t of 
which tb^ commercial and political organisation of this Ewijpire 
Jba» been the, subject. What course then did'^M. Moreau pprsue 
•to.get at the’ truth, amid'jt the numerous errors that surrounded his 
subject ? He neither rejected nor admitted exclusively any qf the 
elements, of conviction wliicli wc have mentioned j he invoked tfie 
^>^hoJe, not to borrqw from them their speculative bpitti6ns,*’lit(f- to 
exti^act from them the few facts y^hich they contained ; and, 'aufefct- 
, ^ting afterwards this numeric harvest to the most' exact of' ekfeting 
tests in such matters, namely. Parliamentary documents, he bK< 
succeeded in presenting to^the wbfid a Table more nearly approach'- 
ll to absolute truths than- any statement ever published OuHhe 
State of each of tW l^anches of the commercial and manufacturing 
or^nisation oFGh^jlf; Britain, considered in the separate relations 
of its internal ahd external policy. 

The execulibn b^this enterprise would have been absoltrt^y im- 
possible any where else than in England ; and even there itiitist ; 
liave encountered numberless difficulties. In order tb rehlisfe it, 
bbthirig was wanting but that perfect freedom bf investlgfefiou; the 
Vesiilt of the constitutional system which for so maUy'ig^ bfis 
governed this country, and has brouglU to light so many^fcMs 
which, had it it not been for it, would have renudned buri^ in the 
r^eprds of the administration. But the having iso deeply kribwn 
ail the rpSbui^ces of a representative gbvarUment* as'to^be^l^le'ta 
make the most advantageous use of them in a foreign landi^h^f^ ^ 
the* bdsoth of a edsceptible and 

ithfe-lenst (^^^ho liitles which >M» Moreau posSeeaes " 

gratiltidei '^Brtbat as it :may> it/is by 

engaged himself in the career, as new as it was diraemti th^SJhtk, j 
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in^^w si^’va^' a td' 

SseimMeSihn W. ffi'’^lltaeat^n of Ml iW'^)| V 

wmmeyce ctf ,^}reat Britain w^t^ll .p^, o| 
inclnsivp, was well palculat^ 
duboHsiic^ a^i eflftsct. ; Never before had so. many factf 
Msed £ttid aec9njC|^ for in so small a compass. It is! tie pario^ 4 j|# 
of thq British i|i^o^y|^duriDg an age the most m eve^|l 

of, every kipdy fte.fepst/rich m political inferences. , ^ ^ 

. The records bf ihiR- East India Company, considered relatively, 
the revenufeSi eJtpen^s, debts, commerce and navigation from 16 pQ 
to 1827, from a work of immense extent and importance, at * 
tune in which not only the political existence of 100 , million^, of 
men is about to be brought forward before the British ^%rUamen<;, 
but when the whole of the Colonial system itself is a. subject qf 
general controversy. 

Thfe' work oh the origin and rise of the silk trade is Of a mOre 
speqiid interest to France than to England 5 and the epoch in ivhich 
it was published gives it a peculiar merit which it will long pre- 
serve. V ’ 

British Industry, studied in its exportations, is, of all the whrlCs 
which have been brought forward for a long while, the best cd- 
culated to dispel the illusions which the outward view of this indOS- 
try has created in the ftiinds of forcigni^p, and well calculated ttlsp 
to/mimate them with a noble emulatio^. ' ’ 

III bis work on the Royal and Commercial Navy of, Great. Bri- 
tain, M. Moreau has succeeded in connectii^ considerations Q^,the 
wisest policy with the material interests of a mercantile .pavigafjM. 
The statistical picture of Ireland is of the highest hiwr,tauce;ai; p. 
time in which this valuable appendage of the British Empire causes 
such well-founded solicitude. 'K- , , j 

Lastly,, the table comparing the commerce of Frarice.witji 
parts of the worlds before the Revolution and since the Ee.stor^tipn^ 
tile statistical examination of this kingdom in 1827 j apd^the woi^jk 
which has served as a te^ to this article,— concur in.ifovjiig, %t 
the scrutinizing genius, pi M. Moreau is equal to the ,raD|t jmippr|jant 
tt^ksi aitd promises to France a man the most capable, of, . app^- 
ciating sfnd of defending the true interests nf lier cppamerce a! 


^ If all England haa bhen unable to refSse;^. Moreau tl ^ 
of her adhivation fop itbe secrets whk^ he has reverie^^fS 
hA thruk dithwn ■nnii'verv hranth ' 





speiityt if evie^ bas smiM 

flbnii^ Mui ^'wM best able l^onrel evei^ Ikbiipf'^oE 


raTTnsin^ 




]i«i)!^!e that Fmim ‘«ym 

devices from tbei zdS iffd fjtitribtistn i^riter i aii^ 

turn, will a right t(i’«xfiect from Wthe same applawe**;^ 



Liberty. 


.W.; 

Light of all lands ! how sweetly fortli> ^ 
Like joy, in sorrow spoken, 

Bursts on the nations of the earth ^ }, , 
Her glorious star, of heavenly birth, ^ 
O’er chains renounc’d and broken. 

And with her thousand harmonies. 

Woke to celestial tone. 

The heart, the bounding heart, replies - 
Like the glad lark, in her own skies, 

A music all its own. 


** The deer upon the mountain side, 

Bounds, roaming wide and wild, ‘ 

But i^s free native hills denied, 

The morning dew, the chrystal tide, ' ' 

Soon pines the forest child. 

The eagle’s tameless soul decays, 

Shut from the glorious day j ,, 

Droop’d his vain pinion, dimm’a the gaze 
^^hat, quenchle^^ dar’d the noontide blaze, 

, Andjdrpk the living ray. 

’ In vain thb joyous heaven and earth 
Smile in the captive’s eye j 
' Tl^ej? c6jl,no thrill of transport forth, 

The voice of freedom and of mirth 
But mocks his misery. 

Nature, in bounty unconfin d. 

Showers down her gifts oh all j ; 

But man, usurping man, would bind ^ 

The unfetter’d thought, the qheneWess mind/!’ 
In base, ignoble thrdl, ^ 






; b, ...urtest 6tf7r fci 

XVlif, I 

The Turks make an in^ectml Attempt to land a Bo\ ajf Troops at 
Gyzeh* Nomination of a Viceroy of Egypt, and his arrwat at 
Cairo, Departure of the Grand Vizier, Interesting Anetdote 
of the Honesty of an Arab, and Gratitude of the Beys, Numerous 
Desertions amongst the Troops of the Oarrisom News from 
Europe, announcing the Peace of Amiens, Somd- of the Indian 
Troops receive dn Order to depart. The Army quits Egypt, an/i 
embarks for Suet: 

Towabds the end of January, the Ttirks made an attempt to 
land at Gyzehj but the garrison troops immediately armed thera- 
aelves and compelled them to retreat. They reascended* the river, 
and landed under the ramparts of the town, from whence they sent 
a detachment of cavalry to take possessien of Mourkd Bey‘s country- 
house, which was situated in the neighbourhood, and which wa had 
converted into a hospital for those infected with the plague, under 
the protection of a military guard. A company of ' the 8th light 
dragoons, which had arrived on the preceding day, pursued them, 
gained the advantage over them, and reached the house in time to 
defend the entrance. The Turkish officer, who was an Hungarian 
renegade, did not dare to charge our troops. He said that he had 
been ordered to occupy the post j but that, since thw refused to 
permit him, he was anxious to spare the effusion of blood, and 
would, therefore, send for fresh instructions, and waiftheir arrival 
before he took any further steps. These instructions arrived at 
eleven in the evening, when he returned ^|)id jpinod. those Tufks 
who were in pursuit of the Beys. General Stuart left us on the 
28tli, and was followed by Lord Cavan, op Hhe ^Oth, both for 
Alexandria. 

The. Grand Vizier being about to quit tlgypt, the Porte ap- 
pointed Mohammed Yousouf Pasha, to succeed him in the adminisr 
tration of the country in quality of Viceroy. ..This person arrived 
at Cairo, from Alexandria, in February •, on which, the Vizier im- 
mediately ordered hia army to hold itself in readiness to march. 
He encamped his troops in the vicinity of Cairo. 

He .was extremely anxious, before his departure,.!® obtain the 
restoration of forfei Itrahina and Gyzeh. Lord Cavan yielded 
to his wishes with re^^d to the first of t^se , places, but would 
never consent tp givq^P the second, which was an essential, ^nt 
to insure df &e arbt ,to ru£a. ‘and whieW also i^talned 

allle'tiStodB,- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 



; CaiAPTBX 




breakfiiBt^Hbe S^kf«UBek^ eaindlo 

hkn^ be Mtest^jM f'vll»«ki:.oii/Tttw 

afertfJV- whose t>tiiji eriitfe' that of' hayii^ «how#j 8 » »si 

Httaehfnent tc^firds tlie;>!French, ahd ipdrtlidilarly.sfbr\fSk!iR^ 
Buomp^/Miie 00 ’of the VifcerOy Itof^wda 
direct the treaty . of Cairo^ ,.Geopral 

stipulated jthat no one should be annoyed for his\>pj[iuQi^ i||| 
duct with regard to the French. , . , J 


General Ramsay wrote immediately to the Viceroy to^'C^o^: the 
performance of ^this promise, and to demand for the Sbeih^^>#ekir 
a 'frw return tOi Cairo. , - 1 - v / , si ntit • . 


The Viceroy returned an extremely polite ansivfer, et 

the same time that the Sheik should not again be distdrbiici. '^’^Bi 
Bekir returned to his abode j but our departure probably d^V^ih^ 
him up to that vengeance from which we had for a 
respited lyta. ' This, however, I cannot take upon mvd^^'to 
affirm. ^ I v 


The plagqe was beginning its ravages at Boulac, ht at 

Rehtnanieh, ahd in Middle Egypt. The General, conseod^ntly^ 
adopted the^ strictest measures to preserve Gyzeh frpm this/ran- 
tagion. All ‘comraunlcatioa with the capital was interdicted,’ fiiid 
^e boats, which either ascended or descended the river. Were* ‘Ob- 
jected to a quarantine. These precautions were most urgent, |ud 
happily effectual j for Gyzeh was, I believe, almost the ohly ®wn 
in Egypt, which remained exempt from the contagion. The In- 
dian army at Rosetta was attacked by it and lost several sqldiers. 
One of our surgeons aflirmed that this cruel malady was not epide- 
mical, nor e^en absolutely dangerous in all cases. He olfered bis 
services to attend those who were attacked by it, and even ipocu- 
culated himself, as wdl as a young Arab who was in his' ! sefvic6, 
with the virus j both, however, fell victims to thdr temerity. *’ 
The zeal of. ptf^Jier surgeons wiis unbounded j seyer^ of 
them, shut them'selye^up in the lazaretto with the sufferers, and 
were rewarded for their noble devotion by the very small nuniber 
of . those who fell victims to the disease. An extraordinary fi^t 
and one worthy of recital occurred to ti soldier of the !^dtb 
light dragopns. This man, attacked by the disorder, felt hjs end 
approaching, and, suffering the torments of a raging thirst, to 
the physicians, ' I have only a few monient?. to live ; giva^e, I 
implore you, a bottle of port winej that will, perhaps, caiithe 
agonies ram enduring !’ The physician consefajted, arid 
bottle t6 the dragroon, who swallowed the whole of its cb^l^t 
a Single draught, then threw himself bank on his eddeltf^P^tl 
intd a profound sle^p. Oh awaking, he found bjim^e^ 
better 3 he no'bbg^r felt the torture of Thirst, 











Mriehcd. ^ €afl Ai#t ^y i/^«re ihdaSted:!to 
S)le, for UdaiiXfi«Irt!lo% ?i* ft lip^^ I thirties extnB 

B?ngSi/^ri , _ 

froid Mai*ch. He ttetulmed' Itf Efl^lii< 3 id 

by the same route we did. An extraordinai^ adveutiii?^ baii^iifed 
to this gentleifi 8 tt,‘^^^c^ ^ 5 because it ’.(to honour 16 

the Beys^ 'aiid tdt thbi fidelity of the Arabs, y^ba dMot in.genttfi^ 
pride themselves much on this virtue. When he left Ketiehi whdim 
he embarked t^^cend the Nile, his servant left b^^hd him/^ by 
mistake, in . the .hi^se ,y?]iich they had oCcupiedi Ja small box be’’ 
longing to.,his..ifdaster : "it contained several letteifS^OT. exchanger 'A 
considerable sum. Ip; gold, 'and jewels, and ot^pr fdi^hle articiesi 
The lock .was,. injured, and the box might con^f^tlfenily have b^n 
opened with very little difficulty. The servant did not disr. 
cover the loss, until they were at too great a distanc^ to t^ink 
of returnipg to. Kcncli. On his arrival at Gwdb, ; hoW|ver^ 
Mr. Burroughs informed General llamsay ot the Ws he Bad. Su^ 
tained, and begged him to interest himself in his -b^h^ 

Ibrahim Bey and Selim. The Genei-al wrotdj- 4 nd despatched* a 
Courier to th^e Beys, not, however, without sorne fCaV as to his sate 
arrival, from the troubled state of the country. But; .before'hi? 
letter could possibly have reached its destination, the Sheik, of 
Kench, in whose bauds the casket had been placed, apprised Ibra- 
him of it, who immediately ordered a son of one of ^ine Bedouin 
Chiefs to carry it to Cairo, by way of the descry in 'order to avoid 
the Turks, and to deliver it from him to Generaf Ram^say* to whom 
he also wrote to express the great pleasure hehekperiend^ at huyiilg 
it in his power to evince, in the smallest degree, hb ^'atitpa^ 
lany kindnesses with which he had loadcd'bi^- ♦mis 


the many kindnesses ’ 

casket by order of the Uenerai, ana, aitnouap ly^was open,. aim xiie 
lid only secured by Oords, I nevertheless' hcCordih^ 
inventory left with me by Mr. Burroughs, that nothing ^^sinissih^. 
The Arab demanded a receipt, stating that: the edfetet \vU8\uh- 
touched, and an answer tO' Ibrahim Bey’s lettet. 1 ne General gave 
him both,* and offtfed him' a reward, in the naine of the owner. 
This, hbwbVhr, the'Arhb refused, Ibrahim haying, 
jpres^lf ftrbi^ed him 'to 

S\Jr.| lj[aiti|top ^ from his ppe^tiou, intq tapper 
towgrd^j^he of i^ril Hfe.bad every .where met >vifjL 

kip^^l’r^^eptiqn. fc; wbi9h>e'w,^ indebted to the Beys. 




b^n e6ikp^Ued to hfivl6 all liii 

%eai;hi«^}i<!c^ fromedj^tyi^t^g with^tlib 


hi|i]^Iy; daring Yha wb 
{Ml^had been li^k^l 



^Abblit thfJ: time, a yowig man, haljit^ ^ 
himself a native of Ouernsey, arrived at our ^rrisqh.^ ' 1 
both Frendi and English extVemely well, and fel|i,t^ W¥* 
toryj according to which, he had been taken prisbner fcy’i 
and compelled to enter their service. He add^, that hd htid^e 
from their hands, and had come to claim his rights as an Ed^i^h- 
ipan, desiring'tp engage himself as a sqldic^^'ht 
ment. The interesting countenance of this youth pleaded ao^lssci* 
bly in his behalf, that he was admitted. The new^^OHistf^in^ 
however, such good use of his time, that he succeeded, in a^^eiy 
few days, in seducing a great number of soldiers, who went over 
to the Turks. The desertion, indeed, became so alarming that dit 
General sent me to make complaints on this subject to the rVkeioy* 
I did not doubt that the fugitives had arrived at Cairo, ahd> toci 
with me two dragoons to arrest them. On the road, 1 ledrnlithiit 
several ^had been seen to enter the citadel. They wished .to Aijin i 
body at Cairo, disciplined according to the European mode, W it 
was with oOr people that they proposed to organise it. I lahi to 
the Viceroy, that I had come to claim some soldiers who hadlie^ 
sorted their standard; that the General knew they were at^Criimj 
that he had even learnt they had taken refuge in the citadel. He 
replied, that he was totally ignorant of it ; but that, if it were 
really the case, he would engage his word to send them ba(dc to 
Gyzeh. 


On my return home, I perceived, near Fort Ibrahim,' in the midst 
of a detachment of Turkish troops, two men disguised, Whom I 
recognised as soldier! belonging to the 18th regiment. Kcbhtl- 
nued my r6ute without appearing to remark them. On my. arri- 
val at Gyieh, howem, I informed General Ramsay Cf the (Jjccum- 
stance, but told hlin that I had not a sufficient force meto 
attest the deserters, and that, the Viceroy having, beside^], promised 
to send them back, I had thought it advisable, to await hi^ datetndr 

^ 

Puring the night of the 24th, nine other soldieijs desertj^j!|ffry^ 
ing with them their arms, and accompanied by the ypi^ng jqijti^^^ 
Guernsey, A dragoon followed their example, .tokingwitiKbillliWf 
horse. We then discovered that we had been duped, and 
Englishman was nothing more than the agent of the Yiccr®^ 

‘ The General, being much irritated at this conduct^ sCnf. 
to Cairo, ^t^even in the moniing, with a posdive prd,^f, 

. deV^Sters, and to notify that, if in the space olf thr^liour^^^ere 
not given up, hll communication between Cairo and 




palace, explained 

ipy^^atch in ray hand, granted him; toning 


lent 

my yisit,rp.n^ , _ _ _ 

witwo whiph epw of ijiine nil the deserters were to b6 

I hadflcatd^yfbfi^ed my conference, when one’ o]^ thy chfhgdbfti 
requested perCiiswoft to' speak with me, and inform^ ine that'fljti . 
Serjeant who oomhtended them had just seized, from a Turkish 
soldier, a musket hselonging to the 18th regiment. I '^ve ordferi 
for its retention,'^ and communicated this circuEtti^lance to the 
Viceroy, who then wished to persuade me that they had arrested 
one of the deserters, and that he was then in Ihe palace. ^ I re? 
quested to see him, and, on questioning him, learnt that he had 
been seduced by a man belonging to the household of tbfe Viceroy, 
and speiiking English, from which circumstances I judged' thai Ihe 
person indicated could have been no other than a dragoman, fori 
merly attached to the service of Lord Keith. „ I then begged tlih 
Viceroy, who denied any knowledge or participation , in these pro- , 
ceedings, to have the culprit sought for. My deserter recognised 
him immediately, and I insisted, mure peremptorily than ever, on 
the others being delivered up to me. At length, by dint of menaced; 

I succeeded in prevailing on the Viceroy to give up nine, With a 
promise to send the renuiinder on the following morning ; a 
mise which he faithfully keptj but all our endeavours to seize the 
English traitor were unsuccessful. t • 


These poor wretched were, on their arrival, broughi befoire i 
council of mr, and all condemned to death : clemencyi hq^feVer, 
prevailed, and two only were executed j the others obtained pardohi 

Such were the events which were passing' amongst us, when the 
peace concluded at Amiens, between the warlike Powers, put 
end to our stay in Egypt. The Indian army received ordei-s^tjo 
return to Calcutta, with the exception of the 10th, 61st, and 8pd& 
regimei^ ; which^ io their great regret, were recalled to Elitope. 
The tro^ Were at Kberty individually to offer their services foi 
India •, and about from ft thousand to twelve hundred men avaitei| 
themselves bf ihis ^raiission. , , , ' v 

On the iOtb. of jtfay the army concentrated itself at I 
where pf eparatiohy ^4 bbeii inade foy Its recfpt!o% as weU 
its croisi^ fee fo Suez, wkere ;^^ 



Asl Walwoat 

care to ea^lish two dej^s or ^ 6 tKiott» aiid 

Uribiy^hfeetogtteilj aHfee w noTt^^ 

weij^itU %ho|^ road frdm tSi*^ 

pwt.^ Vi r^'-fii. > .- “ .• ' i\''-’\vv\' v'V\T‘,V'*i4'^^V, 

' ai^y ^kstfed through Boula^ beibte 

liiade thfe journey ift detachments. , \ 

General Baird le^t with the last. We separatiaid ffppt^ 
great regret. This worthy chief had always distinguished hiUi^^ 
hy^ the lively^ interest which he took in thei.offiti^^'iiif^ff^^t^- 
iliand^ and by his solicitude for the comfort^if the 9 &ldfer^:*' 4 i^TO 
but strictly just, iitthe exercise of his duties, he ’yaS 
and respected by all his subordinates. ‘ * ‘ • ' ^ 

Gyzeh was completely evacuated on the 21 st, iwhich pjjungi^^^ 
inhabitants in the, greatest distress. The town appeai;c 4 „qt^ 
deserted;, for, such was the dread inspired by the t^t 

almost invariably concealed themselves on their approacl^.., . . 

^ The army repaired to Suez, and embarked foir Indiu c?n the %-en- 
|t^g of the 6 th of Jun^, with the exception of a detachment of s^ys, 
©Ue of the soldier^,, of which had been attacked by th^.^pl^ue* 
'this detuehm^t sailed about the end of July. :;: 


Before quitting Gyzeh, General Ramsay paid a visit tb the 
Viceroy^ Until then he had always avoided seeing him, feeling; 
many circumstances which had come to his knowledge, nothing but 
dislike and qpnteippt for his character. The GenerS was old#(.and 
consequently rather timid on horseback; Mohamme^ YoUSottf, 
"^ho, on his arrival, saw him take some precaution in disraoui|^ng 
indulged in a little ^^dicule on the occasion, and exclaimed tb his 
interpreter, from whom I afterwards learnt it, ' Is, it.thi^ timid old 
math who has sometimes endeavoured to iutimidatp me ? i Ht 
n^y. congratulate, himself that 1 was not sooner acquainted widt 
loini; I should then have acted with him more at ,my ease, and hav/f 
made 'U more advantageous bargain.’ But , the 'Viceroy ^ 
tjtken ; the General’s firmness was equal to bte bravery; and.^^hcr 
pdicule nor menaces could have made him deviate, for a miJimenh 
from the right path. This worthy officer had gained hiailtubi!^ id 
thf ^iut of his sword, and amongst many other anecdoteES. of hh**, 
related in the army, was that of his memOMiWc coodwict 
pf Lincelles in 1794, where, at thp. ^^lead of^,^ 
reginient of infantry of the line, he repqlsetf a jf!p|rce^,tid|i^’; 
lumbers tp his own, giving .proof, op the pf 
j^^r^idity and presenep^of mbd^ ' ■ ^ 


;, o/r^^ ^ilMi^«|i^ hhM}^ W 


Eng^hmhd 

£ngl(i^dt which is followed by the Expedition^ of (Me (^ the 0Mii 
f ^9 Caitq^Som, 

Mameiukes, aj^er their departure from Gyzqfir^^^qfif^n^ 
actual State of Egypt, and the Pasha who ^goperps it-^The 
Author the Army, and returns to Engl(tnd,\ 

’ 'A 'K')' iv'yvi ‘ " ; , : 

I the morning of the 24th of M^iy, £Snd^?i»j4 

barl^ on thftlNile; with four of my companions, who h&d obtain^ 
leave frpi^9itQeneriil-J3aird to return to Europe, ^^h^ period; of mjt 
service on the staff of the Indian army haying expired, I (*nly 
thought of rpturhing to Alexandria, where my regiment was en- 
camped, tiiid oh the point of leaving Egypt for Gihraltar. tVe 
descended the’ Nile as far as Rahmanieli, where vie landed on th)? 
28th j from thence we continued our journey to Alexandria^ by way 
ofDamanhour. - v ' • 


I Major Moore, who was second in command of the cavalry, was 
stationed here; and lent us both horses and qamefe. ^ We rehch^ 
Daihaiihour oft the 22d, at one in the afternoon'^ and were received 
by the officers of the 26th with the greatest Cordiality. The 
plague had unfortunately commenced its ravages here, and orders 
bad just , been given for the encampment of the troops without tliC 
town. 1 . ; r .i, . >’ ! 


On the morning of the 31st, we continued our route tdwards 
Alexandria, where we arrived the following dayj^at noon, Diftring 
the greater part of our march, our course had been along the bahS 
of an old canal, (now dry,) which formerly conducted the waters of 
the Nile from Rahmanieli to Alexandria, and we crossed, by a 
bridge of boats, the intrenchment made by the English arifty, after 
the battle of the 21st of March. This intrenchment had been raafe 
to cut off the possibility of the waters of the Nim' reaching Xlekarf* 
dria, then occupied by a Erench garrison. This canal ha^ "sftiCe 
been ’reconstructed, by the Viceroy, Mohammed- Aly, uftdeir the 
direction of French engineers j an immense work, whkh hits cost 
die Pasha enormous sums, and which must be regardtM as a ^eat 
benefit to the comtAbree of Egypt, since it has re-established {t 
certain coEhmunicotloit' between this town and the Niltl. ; j 
The. Wrri^O^^ which occupied Alexaftdrja ‘ifter the de^ 

parhiT^ yrenclf troops, felt in their tdrh tb^ cohsl^ikftCei 
of the hiea'Strni Mbpted for*prcyeh|dng^^tbe/wateM ^^t^^ 

Nile from reaching Alexandria, tte'tistern^ of thd toW'n bo 
longer supplied from it j the water furnished by the wells was 
brackish, and that which was brought from Rosetta in boats, was 




tj>e oftljr kind of which 

ciiet» tWhidi were fonnerlf the ^oriHito of AleiaiA^J&Sr^ 
longeir jfertilised. by the mai^^depdsited by the 
hed Mpme almost, as bailed 4 b' the desert Which 
Founded by the Macedonian Conquei^or, Who, 
admtages of its position, conceived the hope Of its be6<ii^4m&e 
day -the centre of the otwamerce of the whole wotldi'^e i^^of 
Alexandria is seated on a long and narrow slip of land bt^MfeSSie' 
sea and the Lake Mareotis, with whicli it communicates of 

Cleopatra’s canal, which at once furnishes it with the watCrid^C^Ssmy 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, and facilitates its-tomii^ce 
with the interior, liut this town, so celebrated in aflltiqdity,' 'ind 
which, under the brilliant court of the Lagides, enjoyed, dt^]^ 
three centuries, a%)iitinually flourishing state of prosperity,, 
only the shadow of its former self. Its unpaved streets ard hartoW 
apd crooked j its houses low and unwholesome j its public edifices pw 
and in bad ta’ste ; and, after having, according to Diodorus Sicfilhs, » 
contained a j)opulation of 300,000 free men, and more that? ddUl^e" 
that number of women and slaves, it now does not count tifSfe 
than from 15,000 to ' 20,000 inhabitants. ' 

Alexandria is divided into the , old and new town j the fir§t of 
which is of much greater extent than the second. It is partly en- 
circled by walls of Arab architecture, flanked with towers. Their 
circumference is calculated at two leagues 3 but the space which 
they enclose forms but a very small portion ,of the ancient towri^of 
the Ptolomies, the ruins of whicli are seen scattered over a surface 
three times us considerable. The foot of the traveller eucouhtdH at 


every step the remains of monuments and foundations, actuatUy 
level with the soil : every thing presents to the view traces of the 
most frightful desolation 3 and, in those burning sands formdtly 
covered with so many edifices, nothing is now seen but a few 
straggling date trees, or some isolated columns, the silent evidfences 
of a splendour which no longer exists. 


Amongst those ancient remains which more particularly attract 
the attention is Pompey’s Pillar, considered by several travelters to 
be the most perfect architectural column which exists of it 8 ,^)cind, 
and the height of which is about 115 feet. Next to this may be. 
ranked the two obelisks, vulgarly called Cleopatra’s Needles 3 ■ one of 
which is still standing, and the other overthrown. Although more 
than fifty feet high, and seven feet in circumference at the haw* 
they are, nevertheless, formed out of a solid block of granite, It'^ 
conjectured that they formerly ornamented the entrance to' ^he 
pdlace of the Ptolomies, the ruins of which are seen Very near this 
spot. 

Edifices of another description, but not less^ wonderful* equally 
attract attention of the traveller ; these are the CatOc^M, or 
grottos, cut in the rock, which have served for the mlernient 
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vhole ai|^.|h«< eit^lfaity of tlio ^ 

(own, ftOd to^tt coBsWer^l^4ist«Dcowtong the coast. As to . 
the celehraie4 hf the ancients, the 

of the wo4di it: 4 m cjiatle called ]?harilto% which, serves as a' 
directing ^de to ves^ entering the port. . 

The sBj^.oMand on. which Alexandria is built is n^rl^-a league 
in length. . On each of the two shores of this point is a poll;. That 
of the west^tB side, or the old port, was not frequented by the 
Europeans .hjefiare the arrival of the French in Egypt. The entrance 
to it is narrow qnd. difficult j but, once cleared, the bason is capable 
of receiving the largest ships, and the point called the Fig I'rees 
shelters theftjj.by its position, both from the north and north-west 
winds. The inhabitants of Alexandria had formerly on these shores 
pleasure-houses apd delicious gardens, which th^ made very pro* 
ductive by the manure deposited by (he canal and cisterns of the 
town. This point of land is still famous for the hunting of birds of 
passage, which come here in great numbers,’ particularly at the 
coniniencement of winter, when they quit the coasts of Europe in 
search of warmer climates. An historical recollection is attiihed 
to this spot : it is said to be here that Mark Antony, flying before 
the conqueror Octavius, came to demand protection from Cleopatra, 
after the battle of Actium : it is In the celebrated tower which is 
situated on this bank, that the Old Triumvir killed himself to escape 
the chairs of the conqueror. 

On the other side is the cast and new port, which is e.x- 
j)osed to the east and north winds, and rendered rather dangerous 
by the numerous shoals which surround it. It is defended by the 
forts of the great and little Pharos. During my stay at Alexandria, 
this port was filled with merchant ships of all nations, but princi'* 
pally Turkish, Austrian, and Ragusian : the Old Port, on the con- 
trary, was almost exclusively occupied by Turkish and English 
ships of war, as well as by our transports. 

The population of Alexandria, like that of Cairo, is a mixture of 
Arabs, Turks, Kopts, Jews, and a few European merchants, who 
ciirry on a very lucrative commerce here. 

A continual communication is kept up with Rosetta. A great 
number of boats arrive here every day, laden with the produc- 
tions of Egypt, which are immediately transferred over to the mer- 
chant ships that frequent this port. 

The enyiroBj 3 .of Ale^tandria, at the time of my stay there, were 
infested by numerous tribes of Bedouins, the vicinity to whom is 
filways at^nded with some danger. We were twice obliged t(f 
h ive recourse to hostile measures, in order to keep them in order j 
hut, happily, threats f^one sufficed to intimidate them. 

These eiivirpps are rich in vestiges of former times. The pri^cipd 
objects worthy of notice are the ruins trf Canopus, and the remaiirt* ' 
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(^Binna lie‘biiri«i,>*»4«f( thewavesi whicfcSWto^liiiAtc 
, ^x;^l«>e,jp..i;olJingi«v«r ItesbiaMMe i^k> of aheie»*4i|lt8#iite. 

A great quantity of old medals and engraved dre dtif^unld 
^.buried m t^e 8oil,itjajdi which the inhabitants caary on ’an li^wibive 
^imerce, which Jthey, frequently endeavour to l^der 
crative,.by the #ale jiiQiGGunterfeits, more or less iferfeest/'hiy itfeans 
of which they hhfjgse on the credulity or ignorance of 

The Proteus of. the animal kingdom, the cameleon, 'dO^tious 
from the astonishing qmility with which it is gifted; Of 'tiifclhg th< 
cplour pf whatever object it approaches, abounds in the sands ol 
Alexandriai The desert is also filled with jerboas, or Phhtoah’g 
rats. The jerb^is a small and extremely pretty animal, y^ose 
blacks eyes possK a most astonishing degree Of brilliancy; Its 
long. and bare tail, terminating in a black and white tuft, its deeji 
grey skin, its round head and ears edged with* White, and above 
all, the extreme shortness of the front paws in comparison witli 
the hinder ones, (a di.sproportion which obliges the animal to move 
by jumps and leaps,) distinguish it from every other of its- speoies. 

Since our arrival at Alexandria, the army had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted state of perfect health, wihcn symptoms of the plague sud- 
denly appeared ip the town, and spread the greatest jdarm through- 
put our ranks. Measures were immediately taken to secure us 
from tliis frightful malady. The regiments of the line were ordered 
tp' encamp at a certaiiidistancc from each Other, and to refrain from 
ail unnecessary communication with the inhabitants j the cavalry; 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Damanhour, where the contagior 
raged with the greatest violence, received orders to quit the in- 
fectious spot, and to encamp near the sea : strict injunctions were 
given to the soldiers to preserve from their effects only that whicli 
was absolutely requisite, and to bathe themselves twice a day in the 
lake Miireotis. These precautions arrested the progress of the evil; 
Imt did not entirely prevent it, as several soldiers of the TOth ol 
tjie line, to which I also belonged, fell victims, to it. " rP. 

This critical moment had at length passed, when thft^'Cfomman- 
dprrin-Chief, Lord Cavan, having received intelligence of the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace at Amiens, and judging that the 
English would not remain much longer in Egypt, permitted the 
llurks to take possession of some of the fortresses, ohly reserving 
tp^hhnself that of Caffarelli, which commanded the tpwtl and Fori 
Triangular, situated to the west of Alexandria. Al^tne Same time 
A Turkish vessel of eighty guns, and some frigates, ’ under the com* 
mand of. ilie PapitanaBey, cpme and pncjioredjin the OW'Port. 

Still no orders for our departure arrived, tpijJ 'wC were npw in the 
middle of June. The Osmanlies began to feel impatieK end the 
inisimderstanding became at last so great, that the General thought 


it neceaafti9f^t0 ^pt sorafe ^ 

the lOth yeginjekt, who jiow ertoampeii lift thte town, <o wMrtkto 
this turbukOit soldiery^, ind^ lihoald the ^ecca^' l^ire H, to 
repress their insolejice. , - , 

Meanwhile, some of our sentinels were kilfe^'and' others in- 
sulted at their posts?' on which the 10th took ^arm^f*^ but thfe 
aggressors hid themselves, and we were unable to seeure them. 

Lord Cavan then sent to Chprchid Aga, who commanded the 
Turkish troops to signify to him, that, if he did not punish the 
culprits, he would expel all the Osmanlies from the place. The 
intimidated, promised satisfaction ; two Turks were in fact 
arrested, ordered to be strangled, and executed on the spot.* They 
wore two green-turbaned janissaries, a head*dr^ which, as it is 
well known, is the exclusive distinction of thosWvinsulmans who 
have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and visited the tomb of 
tlic Prophet, or who belong to the family of Ali. 

Tlieir execution, looked on as impious, became the signal for a 
revolt among the Osmanlies, who considered themselves insulted by 
tlip punishment of true believers immolated to the manes of a few 
\ik: Christians, aiid for which they swore to be revenged. These 
exasperated men, indeed, made ajiudden attack on me and such of 
iiiy comrades as hud been present with me at this military execu- 
tion, for which we were (juite unprovided, and had only just time 
to save ourselves by a liasty llight to our regiments, who imme- 
(lliitely took up arms. The order for chasing the Turks out of the 
town was then given, and executed on the moment j but we lost, 
on tills occasion, two more of our soldiers, who were assassinated by 
he infuriated Turks. Once expelled, they did not again obtain 
x'rnii^sion to return to the town ; w'e, therefore, remained in undis- 
nrlx'd possession of it. 

On the 20th of January, a council of war, of which I was ap- 
:)ointed Judge, was ordered to assemble for the purpose of passing 
sentence on the captain of a Turkish vessel, which, having enter^ 
the old port With the plague on board, had made no announcement 
of it. Several dead bodies^ which this officer had had thrown into 
die water since his arriva), were found on the coast ; and, the crime 
^K'ing fully proved, the captain was condemned to be publicly 
tlogged in the market, or bazaar, of the town. This miserable 
retch only escaped the pain of death, which he had justly incurred, 
because, by a happy chance, not a single inhabitant lost his life 
hum his shameful conduct. 

On the 3d of August, Lord Cavan received despatches from 
England, which rendered it necessary to send one of his Aides-de- 
camp to Cairo. New^ plans of conciliation were proposed in the 
Oriental j^Ierald, Foils, K 

* 4 
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affair of tbe Beys ; but it was too late : the Viceroy would l^ten 
to nothing. 

The Mamelukes, attacked by the Turks, bad driven them back, 
with great loss, as far as Gyzeh. As soon, however, as the Beys 
learned tliat the English were again endeavouring to open fresh 
negociations in their favour, they retired, signifying to the Osmanlies, 
that, whilst there was any hope of an amicable arrangententi they 
would commit no more hostilities. When, however, they found that 
all negociation.had ceased, they returned again to the attack. . 

Sometimes conquerors, sometimes vanquished, and utterly dis* 
abled from repairing the losses they sustained, these brave men at 
length found themselves obliged to give way before forces con- 
stantly renewed^and each day becoming more numerous, and to 
retire to Upper i^ypt, from whence the small number of those who 
escaped the sword took refuge in Nubia ; where they continue to 
wander to this day, objects of tbe pity, rather than the fear, of their 
ferocious enemies. My poor friend ISelim, whom I sincerely re- 
gretted, was amongst the number of those who fell. 

The orders for our departure, which we were in daily expectation 
of receiving, did not arrive sufficiently early for my wishes ; and, as 
my affairs required my prcsencejn England, I resolved to ask leave 
to precede the army in my return, which 1 had the good fortune to 
obtain. 

I was then going to quit for ever the classic land of Egypt, so 
celebrated in the annals of history, and now so fallen. I left 
under the yoke of barbarians, the soil which the recollections of 
former times have rendered so illustrious; whose monuments, tbe 
imperishable evidences of its glory, delight and astonish the traveller 
after a duration of forty centuries, and will continue to strike suc- 
ceeding generations with equal wonder and admiration. Involun- 
tarily occupied with melancholy reflections on the decay of human 
grandeur, to which the surrounding objects gave rise, I could not 
refrain from asking myself, if our old Europe, so proud of its 
civilisation, was one day destined to oft'er a sad and fteW^^exainple 
of those political revolutions which shake empires ^hd nations 
even to their very foundations, and efface them from the book of 
life, to leave nothing behind them but a vain and emt)ty name. I 
• asked myself if a time would come, in which, on the spot now occu- 
pied by so many flourishing cities, the traveller, astonished to meet 
with nothing but ruins, would seek in vain to recognise them ; if 
the same eye, afllicted by the melancholy' sight of barren wastes, 
>vhere formerly were seated Memphis and Palmyra, would no longer 
meet, und^r other latitudes, but with similar remains of a similar 
graqdeur. 
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On the eve of quitting Egypt for ever, v?here I had now passed 
fifteen months, I experienced deep regret, not at leaving it, buf at 
the ideiv of abandoning it to the government of a people so little 
calculated to raise it its fallen state, and to place it in the 
rank it ought to hold amongst nations. ^ 

In a country, where the sword constitutes the only form of 
government, where the will of a single man disposes of the fate of 
all the others, where the wants and complaints of tlie subjects 
remain unredressed, — in such a country industry must necessarily 
disappear, and civilisation cease to make any progress. It is in 
vain that the fertile plains of the Nile are every year covered with 
the richest harvests : those who have cultivated them derive no 
profit from these gifts of the earth j greedy collectors take posses- 
sion of them all in the name of the prince, who is by birth proprietor 
of the soil, which he uses according to his w^ 

To support, for any length of time, such a state of things, it is 
easy to imagine how greatly the despot must be interested in keep- 
ing the people in ignorance, which is his only security for their 
submission. If one idea of justice, or right of property, should 
come to enlighten them 3 if tlic laborious fellah who sows, should 
aho determine to reap, and where he to become sensible of the 
advantages of legal rights, from that moment the master would no 
longer he enabled to seize on tliohc sources which swell bis riches, 
and the reign of the despot would he at an end. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to assign a period at which such a change 
in the morals of a pcojde, whom a long state of slavery has rendered 
almost insensible to their yoke, is likely to take place j but it is by 
no means an impossible occurrence, and many other causes may 
contribute to effect it. What a spontaneous, sudden, and unfore- 
seen movement has done in the fields of Greece, a similar irtipulse 
may accomplish in the plains of the Nile; and who can say where 
the ruin which seems to threaten the empire of the Crescent may end? 

Whatever may happen, the Egypt of the present day is no longer 
the same as that of which the mclanclioly aspect, at the commence- 
ment of this century, has so often distressed my sight. It is not 
that the form of its Government has changed ; the scimitar is still 
the only code by which it is ruled ; but, at least, it is no longer in 
sanguinary hands, and, if it is again unsheathed, it will only be to 
strike guilty heads. ^ 

God forbid, however, that I should brand with this name the un- 
happy Greeks, who have fallen the victims of Egyptian policy; 
subservient to the policy of the Divan, I speak here only of the 
conduct of the Pasha, iu the domestic exercise of his power. But, 
if the country is still destitute of institutions, the exalted views of 
K2 
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the man who governs it in a great measure make up for this defi- 
ciency, and his administration will be found, on an impartial view, to 
merit great praise. A regular and well-(^isciplined army raised, 
a navy created, public establishments founded, manufactures estab- 
lished, Cleopatra’s canal rebuilt, a commercial intercourse entered 
into with all nations, protection granted to European travellers, the 
limits of the territory extended beyond the tenth degree of latitude: 
all these benefits have been conferred on Egypt, by the p];esent 
Viceroy, and give him a just title to celebrity and honour. 

European philanthropists may call him barbarous and impiotr^, 
for taking up arms against Christian (Jreece, which aspires to 
independence; but they do not consider, that, in his double character 
of ]\Iusulman and Turk, the war which Mohammed-Aly w'ages 
against the Greeks, who have revolted against Islamism and the 
Porte, may appear dpnbly sacred in his eyes, even supposing that 
he is not compelled by his political situation to adopt this course. 

Humanity must, no doubt, grieve for the effusion of noble blood, 
winch at this moment inundates the soil of Greece. The recollec- 
tions attached to this land of genius, the noble cause which she 
defends, every thing combines to insure her our sympathy ; but the 
commiseration which she excites ought not, therefore, to i)rejudice, 
and make us blind to the merits of their enemies. 

Towards the middle of Se})tcmber, a favourable occasion present- 
ing itself for my sailing, I at length embarked for England, where 
I arrived in perfect safety, having touched at Malta and Gibraltar 
on my passage. 


1' II K II E T R 0 S P E C T . 

As m those climes, where, on the mountain’s steep. 

Girt wntli its garments of eternal snow, 

Vou may behold the sun-lit \ales below, 

Tliat in their rich and smiling beauty sleep, — 

So do the early scenes of other years 
Rise vividly before us — and it seems 
Rut yesterday since tliosc bright noon-day dreams 
Beguiled us with their many hojics and fears : 

AVe wonder ff that other stage of life, 

AA^hich in immeasurable distance lay. 

Hath been attain’d already — day by day 
Sweeps onward thus, until the busy strife 
'■p^ijan’s existence all ingulph’d shall be 
In the dark ocean of eternity. 

E. 
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A SHORT distance from one of the chief towns in Colombia, I 
remember to have seen, some three or four years ago, a romantic 
little cottage, which displayed a portion of its thatched front through 
the stately trees that adorned the paradisiacal spot whereon it stood, 
and which was then occupied by an elderly couple of the name of 
Mendez, whose native village is a g<>od hour’s ride from Toledo, in 
JSpain. A desire to accumulate riches drew this once joyous pair 
from the enviable luxury of a rural life, and the halcyon days of 
blissful enjoyment, to the remote regions of the New^ World. 

AVhen these worthy folks embarked for the scene of imagined 
wealth and happiness, they were accompanied by their accomplished 
daughter, the beautiful Isabel, whose sylph-like form and fascinating, 
)ct artless, manners, rendered her an object of universal adoration. 
Her dark expressive eyes were of unequalled beauty j and tresses of 
tile most luxuriant auburn bung in playful ringlets about her ele- 
gantly shaped neck 3 and her cheeks were of ‘ a celestial rosy red, 
fu^ e’s proper hue.’ 

There went passenger in the same vessel a young ensign, by 
inline Diego Ruez, who was proceeding with his regiment to re- 
duce to obedience the rc\ olted colonists of Spanish India. The youth- 
ful Diego was struck with amazement wlicn he beheld the tran- 
bceiidant beauties of the charming Isabel 3 but, when he listened to 
the silvery tones of her enchanting voice, and dwelt, with raplpres, 
on the bewitching sweetness of her guileless deportment, his young 
lieart felt a pang it had never known till tlien. He unhesitatingly 
professed himself the sincere admirer of the fair Isabel, and soli- 
cited the honour of her hand, to which her kind parents readily as- 
sented, after mature deliberation, and not without the consent of the 
generous Isabel herself, whose affections he had won by hiS manly 
eoin[)ort. 

About one month subsequent to this interesting moment, the 
\cssel reached her destination 3 and Don Francisco Villareal, com- 
mandant of the garrison, and uncle to the youthful lover, came on 
board to welcome his nephew to New Spain, who embraced his re- 
lative, and introduced him to the object of Ids solicitude. 

The worthy commandant received his intended niece with the 
warmth and affection of a parent, and expressed himself in the hand- 
somest terms, delighted with the lovely girl, but strongly urged a 
postponement of the happy nujitials, until Diego had attained a 
higher rank in his honourable profession, which he was apprehensive 
the weighty cares of conjugal felicity might, in one so young, tend 
to retard 3 and which th^ worthy commandant was at much pains 
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to explain. Isabel saw the cruel secessity of yielding to the dic- 
tates of her dear Diego's monitor, and cheerfully submitted^to sen- 
timents emanating from a mind matured by prudence and discre- 
tion. A few short weeks after the landing of these happy voyagers, 
the regiment to which Diego was attached received orders^ to join 
the main body of the royalists. This distressing intelligence terrified 
the tender Isabel j but she sighed in secret, and strove to combat 
the feelings which assailed her troubled breast, with a meritorious 
magnanimity j yet she was distracted at the thought of parting so 
suddenly from her affianced lord, and the dangers he would have to 
encounter preyed heavily upon her spirits. 

The dreaded moment of separation came, and the youthful lovers 
met to bid each other an affectionate adieu. ' Diego,’ said the 
lovely girl, as her brilliant eyes were for a moment dimmed by a 
suffusion of heartfelt tears, which imparted an inexpressible melan- 
choly to her angelic countenance, ‘ you are going to leave me* per- 
haps for ever ! D© not go, my dearest Diego, — pray do not go, my 
love ’’ * Be not so distressed,’ replied the confident youth •, ‘ 1 leave 
you but for a time — to return to thy arms deserving such wonderful 
goodness. I go to conquer, not to die ! I go, my Isabel, to achieve 
a name worthy thy love. Thy image is indelibly engraven on my 
heart} and, when I think of thee, thou loveliest of thy sex ! the 
horrors of war will nerve my willing arm, and make a very hero 
of thy unalterable and ever fond Diego. Come, come, my dearest, 
best beloved Isabel, be not so distressed !’ Much more the lovers 
whispered ere they embraced again, and bade each other a fond 
farewell. . 

During a period of three years, the youthful Diego made a rapid 
advancement in his profession, and acquitted himself on all oc- 
casions with honour to his own reputation as well as to his country. 
About this period a letter was received from the colonel of Diego’s 
regiment, addressed to the father of Isabel, whose affectionate heart 
was overjoyed when she saw the well-known messenger present the 
long-expected pacquet. ‘ Bless me, Pedro,’ exclaimed the lovely , 
girl, ' you a|)pear sad } are you fatigued, l^edro V continued the un- 
suspecting Isabel, and begged that he would retire and refresh 
himself. 

She fondly and eagerly watched the eyes of her father as they 
were fixed upon the seal : he broke the fastening — and an 
involuntary sigh escaped him. ' My dear father,’ said the generous 
girl, when she saw the colour forsake her parent’s cheeks, as he 
perused the fatal paper, ^what, in the name of the Holy Virgin, is 
the matter. Sir ? Oh ! my Diego, my dear Diego, is killed !’ The 
old man pressed his beloved child to his perturbed breast, whilst a 
tear of sympathy moistened his aged eye. * There, read, my dear 
girl, for I cannot speak it ! * * * The lost Isabel received the 
ominous writing with a trembling hand, and cast her beautiful eyes 
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hastily over its contents : it told her that her Diego had teased to 
exist ! He died in the arms of Victory! The poor Isabel shrieked 
aloud, and fell senseless into the* arms of her distressed fhther. 
‘My child ! ray child !’ cried the good old man, 'live ! live ! to make 
thydearfather happy ! Oh I’ exclaimed the bewildered Mendez, ' that 
these cruel wars should rob the innocent of peace, and convert their 
happiness into the bitterest woe ! My dearest Isabel, ’tis your old 
father that calls upon you. Open those eyes of thitje that were 
wont to . gladden his fond heart. Speak to me, my girl ! Oh ! 
speak to me, my dearest cliild ! For the love of God, speak I’ 

Isabel opened her bright eyes : she cast a wild glance at her 
agonised parent, but again swooned away. A little time elapsed, 
and the poor girl once naore recovered, but sh^ knew not those 
around her : the dire catastrophe had deprived her of reason. 
‘ Where is my Diego ? my love V she cried, in accents that would 
have softened the most obdurate heart. ‘ Give him to me, ye 
barbarians ! Restore him to my arms, ye cruel wretches ! Oh ! 
gracious Heaven, why persecute me thus? but I will sec my love ! 
my life ! My Diego, where art thou?’ The raving Isabel sank upon 
tlie ground in a state of insensibility. Her matchless eyes lost 
their bright lustre ; and the roseate colour of her once rounded 
clieek ^\as usurped by the ghastly hue of the faded lily. The 
beautiful Isabel de Mendez was only known by name. 

Often has she trodden the burning sands of inhospitable Colombia, 
unpitied and forlorn, beseeching Heaven to hearken to her lamen- 
tations. I saw her, for the last time, ere she bade an eternal adieu 
to this world of strife: she was musing, as was her wonted custom, 
in the public street, but with an air, inethought, of peculiar serenity 
and apparent rationality. Perceiving that I noticed her, she ap- 
proached towards mo with a hurried stej), and, looking earnestly in 
my face, she faintly said, ' Have you seen my beloved?’ 'Ah, Isabel,’ 
I replied, ‘ be is happy, he is in heaven !’ ‘ Diego happy, and me 
miserable ! no, no, it cannot be ! Didst thou know my love, then } 
Oh, he was the idol of my soul, my heart’s core ! But I know he 
is dead j he is gohe. gone for e\ cr 1 1 tell thee what, stranger,’ 

said the bewildered maiden, as her countenance assumed a look of 
the most dignified composure, and placing the fore-finger of her 
right hand u})on my lips, as she directed the other towards the 
skies, ‘1 tell, thee, stranger, thou must not breathe his name I 
There, there, I sec him, he beckons to me I Look, look, there, 
there, how his lips move ! he chides me for my tardiness ! I come, 
dearest Diego, I cornel’ She uttered these unmeaning words in a 
tone of deep despair, that made me slmdder. ' Come, Isabel,’ said 
L ‘ let me take you home, your mother has been seeking you.’ 
‘peeking for me, ha, ha, ha ! My mother seeking Isabel, ha, ha ! 
Vou trifie with iny feelings, Senor ; mjj mother has been dead and 
buried full twenty years ago, and my poor old father, too, is with 
ker in paradise ! My mother seeking me ! Why, how canst thou 
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insult me thus } But Diego is not here j and I haver no one Ijeft to 
protect me now/ said the poor maniac, whilst a profusion of burning 
tears bedewed her colourless che'^k. * ^ 

I could not leave her — I pressed her warm hand — she opened 
her eloquent eyes, and a faint smile acknowledged the emotion of 
her broken heart. It was the last effort of exhausted nature — she 
trembled sadly-^I placed my hand upon her forehead : it was cold 
and moi8t«—I spoke to her, but she answered, not — her spirit bad 
fled ! 


Thjb Minstrel Maid to her absent Knight. 

Taou'art gone, my noble knight, 

To glad the eyes of ladies bright, — 

Nor think’st thou in the woodland bower 
Pines thy once cherish’d Mountain Flower. 

Thy foot is lightest in the dance j 
Andiin the tournament thy lance 
And waving plume are loftiest •, 

And richest is thy mailed vest. 

And when the clarion’s sound is ])lay’d, 

Like lightning gleams thy battle blade j 
Thy war-cry loudest strikes the ear 
Of palsied foe with deadly fear. 

The victor’s wreath for thee they’ll twine, 

And music such as seems divine. 

Shall spring from high-born minstrelsy — 

Will it not wake a thought of me ? 

When glittering stars in heaven are set, 

And turret, wall, and minaret. 

The moon hath tipt with silver light, — 

I find thee absent, my loved knight. 

I walk through silent glen and glade, 

Where we together oft have stray’d. 

And court our favourite resting-place — 

There 1 have felt thy fond embrace. 

But thou art gone ! My languid lyre * 

Hath lost its once elated fire. 

Nor gives sweet sounds, but mournfully 
Breathes, as it were in sighs, for thee. 

Return, then — let me view thy face 
Unchanged, and feel thy fond embrace : 

The tuneful cadipnee of thy voice 
Shall bid my drooping heart rejoice, 


G. W, 
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The Case of Mr. EREKir/ii, at Bombay. 

Jo th^ Editor of tHe Oriental Herald J 

m, London^ June )£ith> 1828. 

TiiF. letters of ' Viridex/ in ‘ The Asiatic Journal’ of April and 
line last, are so evidently intended to give a false impression of the- 
iroceedings of his Majesty’s Court of Justice, at Bombay, in regard 
n Mr. Erskine, that I must request you will publish the whole 
Judgment of the Court in that important case; which will enable 
hose who feel an interest in the matter to draw their own conclu- 
lions from the facts therein detailed; and, as “J'he Asiatic Journal’ 
las admitted into its columns garbled and incorrect statements, in 
vliicli some of the most material facts are suppressed, whilst others 
ire alluded to in a manner calculated to mis-lead and deceive, I feel 
onlident that a sense of what is due to public justice will at once 
iidiice you to comply with my request. ^ 

The abuses that had been going on in Mr. Erskine’s ofhee were 
)ronght to the notice of the Court, in the first instance, by a peti- 
ioii presented by one of the suitors in the .'>mall Cause Court, 
oniplaining of extortions and injustice, to which the petitioner had 
subjected. This petition, and others of a similar nature, were 
eferred to Mr. Erskine, for his report iqioh them*; but, so little 
atisfactory were his explanations on the subject, that his Nalirc 
lead clerk, Bappoo Ramjec, was examined on oalh touching the 
'muds which were alleged by the petitioners to have take place in 
ilr. Erskine’s office. Bappoo llamjee so grossly prevaricated in 
examination, that he was committed to jail ; but enough hiid 
icon elicited from him to determine the Court to examine IMr. 
Rrskine himself. It is most untrue, however, (hat Mr. Erskine was 
.'xaniined, in secret, by tlie Recorder, as ‘ Vindex’ asserts. On the 
lontrary, he was examined by the Court, consisting, at that lime, 
if the Recorder, Mayor, and y\ldcrmen ; and, when his examina- 
ions were concluded, lie was informed, by the Recorder, iii presence 
)f tlie IMayor and Aldermen, that they (the Judges) had come to the 
lotcriniuation of dismissing him ])ul)licly from the situations he 
bold under the Court ; but that, if he thought he could explain his 
oonduct to the satisfaction of a jury, that course wa« open to him ; 
iuid, if he determined to adopt it, he would only be suspended from 
his offices until the issue of his tri.al was known. 

Mr. Erskine at once declined the option thus afforded him of 
going before a jury, and the unanimous judgment of the Court 
Was accordingly pronounced by the Recorder, at a Special Court, 
summoned for the purpose, and iu pre^nce of the other Judges, 
who were all iu their pj||es on the bench at the time. The im- 
portant fact of Mr. ErslHe having reftised the option of a Trial by 
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Jury, was not noticed by the Court in giving judgment; but the 
omission is supplied by the author of ^ The Case of Mr. Erskine/ in 
which publication that circumstance is mentioned. If Mr. Erskine 
had been put upon his trial before a jury, the evidence of Bappoo, 
as elicited in his examination, coupled with Mr. Erskine’s own 
admissions, as recorded in the Court’s judgment, must have ensured 
his conviction ; or, if these could not have been received in evi- 
dence against him, (as to which 1 am not lawyer enough to deter- 
mine,) there was the overwhelming testimony of hundreds of poor 
suitors in the Small Cause Court, whom he had plundered and 
oppressed without mercy, and who had petitioned the Court for 
redress against him. 

The name of Mr. Elphinstone, at that time Governor of Bombay, 
1s mentioned by ^ Vindex/ and became necessarily connected with 
these proceedings, from the extraordinary line of conduct adopted 
by him on the occasion. At the ])eriod when Mr. Erskine was 
dismissed from the offices he held under the Court, he was Super- 
intendant of Police j a situation of great trust and emolument, and 
to which he had been appointed by the Government ; and it was 
considered, by the Court, as due to the Governor, to inform him of 
the grounds on which a person holding an office under Government 
had been dismissed from those he held under the Court, and the 
Recorder in consecpience sent Mr. Elphinstone a copy of the Court’s 
judgment {igainst Mr. Erskine, with a note, in which he stated his 
reasons for' doing so, and added that Mr. Erskine had declined the 
option of having his case decided by a jury. Mr. Elphinstone 
acknowledged and tlianked the Recorder for his communication j 
and, in the following month, (the 3()ih of July, 18*23,) a public 
meeting of the Literary Society was held, at which Mr. Elphinstone 
presided, and proposed a laudatory address to the same Mr. 
Erskine ! The proceedings of that meeting appeared in the Bom- 
bay Government paper, " The Courier,’ on the Saturday following; 
and which 1 hope you will also publish, as they will account for 
the disgraceful opposition which was immediately thereafter shown 
to the proceedings of his Majesty’s Court at Bombay, and the base 
attempts that were made to interfere with, and impede, the adminis- 
tration of Justice there ; for, when the Governor had thus hoisted 
the banner of party, in ojiposition to the King’s Court, it is not to 
be w'ondered at, that he found active and zealous partisans in many 
of those who were indebted to him for the official situations they 
then held, and dependent on his patronage for their further advance- 
ment. The address was carried unanimously, (for who would 
have ventured to say, 'No/ to a proposition of the Governor’s?) 
and exhibits the disgraceful and degrading spectacle of the head of 
the Bombay Government, and * * *, subscribing them- 

selves with sentiments of the truest respect and esteem (such are 
the concluding words of the address) to a public delinquent. 
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The second letter of * Vkidex/ published in 'The Asiatic Journal’ 
or June, is a tissue of such unfouud^ and libellous assertions oh 
he Court, that I scarcely know in what terms to notice it. It adverts 

0 circumstances that took place at Bombay, after Mr. Erskine’s dis- 
nissal, some of which would have been important, if they had been 
orrcctly stated, Vindex asserts, that no written rules, .or table of 
ees, had ever been established, by which to regulate the proceedings 
ind charges in the Small Cause Court; that ‘ the suitors also had 
levcr previously applied for a taxation of costs, and that, '' ill Mr. 
Er^kine’s case,” the Recorder’s Court framed instructions for the 
purpose, ex post facto, arbitrarily, &c.’ All this is utterly untrue : 

1 set of rules, and a table of fees for the Small Cause Court, had 
)een framed by Sir William Syer, the first Recorder of Bombay ; 
he latter were hung up in Mr. Erskine s office, and lie was bound. 
Hitler tlic solemn sanction of an oath, to be regulated by that table 
pf fees in his charges. He was also bound, by one of the said 
rules, to account to the Court, on oath, when retpiired, for all his 
cluirges and proceedings in the JSmall Cause (h)urt ^ and it was 
\nider that very rule, that he was examined, vivd voce, by the 
Judges. The unfortunate suitors complained loudly and justly by 
petition to the Court, after Mr. Erskine’s dismissal, that, although 
they had always applied for a taxation of costs, it was invariably 
rehbed, and they were compelled to pay the bills which Mr. 
Krd\lne or his clerk presented, without being allowed to object to 
a single item, although they were shamefully overcharged in every 
instance. 

The Court, in consequence, ordered a certain number of bills, 
\\liich bad been paid to Mr. Erskine, to be taken indiscriminately 
from the records of his office, and taxed by the master in Equity' 
which was done. 1 send herewith an official copy of the return to 
that order of the Court, and the result, as your re.aders will observe, 
U, that, on twenty one bills, (being the number thus taxed,) Mr. 
Krskine bad charged and received one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two rupees, Whilst be was only entitled, by the table of fee«, 
to charge nine hundred and thirty rupees ! I must also here 
remark, that the last bill in the list. No. .‘192, is that of the poor un- 
foitunate widow, from whom be extorted ten rupees, (as particu- 
larly set forth in the judgment of the Court,) after having charged, 
and actually received from her, as appears by this return, three 
times as much as he was entitled to do. The Court, on seeing by 
this li^t the very serious extent to which Mr. Erskine had been 
plundering the public, immediately determined that all those who 
had been subjected to these disgraceful overcharges, should be 
allowed the opportunity of having their Wlls taxed, and the over- 
charge returned to them ; and hence the orders issued by the Court 
to that effect. Some of the unfortunate suitors had their bills 
taxed and the overcharge retained j but it was soon discovered, that 
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some wealthy Natives were buying up Mr. Erskine’s bills on sped 
lation, and, on this being intimated to the Court, the further ta\ii| 
tion bf these bills was very properly put a stop to. 

These are the facts (of which ‘ Vindex’ pretends ignorance) con^ 
iiected with the taxation of the bills of costs ; and will any one sayj 
that, under the circumstances I have stated, the amount of th« 
security exacted by the Court, before Mr. Erskine was permitted 
to leave the island, was too much ? If the Court erred at all, it waj 
in allowing such a delinquent to escape as he did, with comparative 
impunity. 

I must again beg of you to insert the Court’s judgment, and tlie 
list of taxed bills, both of which are (be it remembered) official copiea 
of recorded documents, and must produce a conviction of the deep 
guilt of ]Mr. Erskine, in the mind of every one who reads them. 
I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

JUSTITIA. 


The Honourable the Court of the Iteconhr of Bomhay, June the \M, 

\m. 

At a Special Court suniiuoned oji tliis day, — Present: the Honourable 
Sir Edward Wc.^t, Knio-ht, Ilccordcr; John J,cckie, Es(|., AVilliam 

Page Ashbnrncr, Eonjamin Phillips, and Rol>ert Wallace, Esqrs., Alder, 
men,— the folhoving judgment of the Court was d(divcred by the Honour- 
able Sir hi d ward West : 

We have thouuht it vinlit to convene a S])ecial Court, for the puri) 06 e 
of publicly rcprclicnding one of th(‘ oHiceis of the Court for misconduct 
in his olfice. Some inve^tigalioiis have lately been made of the conduct 
of the Clerk of the Small CauM‘>: liad the result of those investigatioiij 
been favourable to INIr. Er>kine, bi^ exculpation would necessarily have 
been public ; the result having been unfavourable to him, it is e(|ually 
necessary that that result, and the derision of the Court upon it, should 
be made public. 

This is necessary, us well for the purpose of example, as for that of 
convincing the Native community that tills Court will protect tliem from 
extortion and opywession ; to convince tliem that this Court, the peculiar 
end and object of whose establishment is to protect them from fraud and 
oppression by others, will nut so fur forget itself, and the oliject of it’ 
institution, as to screen or permit fraud and corruption in its own ofiices, 
and within its own walls. 

It was necessary to call a Special Court for this purpose, as by the 
constitution of this Court, a majority of the Judges, 1 mean the throe 
Aldermen, relinquish their scats on Friday next, the first day of term; and, 
had we waited till that day, one set of Judges would haye had to decide 
on evidence delivered before another set. 

That the nature of the abuses which have been found to exist in Mr- 
ErskinoTs office may he fully understood, I shall state at some length the 
manner in which those abuses were discovered, and the investigations 
which have taken place in consequence of such discovery. 

•The first charge against Mr. Erskine is in a case, in w hich a woman of 
the name of Ruttum ow was the plaintiff, on the 16th of April last. A 
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i-titioti ^vas presented to me from this woman, in which slie stated that 
Ilf Imd riH’cived a judj^ment in the Small Cause Court, for 459 rupeeaj 
liat the defendants hud paid this sum into Mr. Erskine’s office, but that 
he could not obtain it from the office, ^s* the defendants had,^(iveu a 
iuticc of motion for a new trial. On lookint? to the notice, I found it had 
leeii j'ivca too late, and, therefore, made order on Mft Erskine to pay 
lie wonmiijicr money. , , < . 

: 1)1 this petition it was statdd that Mr. Erskine hud compelled the 
ilaiiititf to pay the defendant’s cost before he u'onld permit her to sue 
xii u writ for the recovery' of the darna/rcs. When fir^t I read the peti- 
011 , 1 suppohcd the statement to have been a mi.^lake of the petitioner, 
eui however, a short time afterwards, of some other Irrejndarities in 
,f oflice, 1 uft’ain referred to the petition, and sent for the petitioner, 
[ff soil attended me ; and, on examining him, I fouml nut only, as Was 
lorwards admitted l)y Mr, Erskine, that the statement in the petition 
oc coriect, hut the son added, tliat Mr. Erskine had deducted ten rupees 
■oil) the sum due to the plaintiff, l>efore lie paid it to her. His statement 
:ls tills: ‘I went,’ said he, ‘to Mr. Erskinc’s office, and his clerk told 
f, tliiil Mr. Erskine’s charges were 110 2 0 nijiocs, and that, after I had 
lid that, he would gi\e me a notice on the defendant, and, when he 
roiiiiht the moiiev, he would pay it to me. 1 afterwurd.s went to Mr. 
I'kiiie’s office: Mr. Erskiuc told me, When your mother comes and 
nils a receipt for it, she shall have it, I said, it w'as not the custom of 
iilow lailii's, of my casle, to come out. xMr. Erskine curried the money, 
1(1 !>,u(' it to my mother,* aud for that I paid him a fei* of ten rupees, 
ir to her house to curry the amount. My mother was it poor 
diiKin, and offered five rupees; but Mr. Erskine said what wu« his fee 
[> took. My mother said, 1 have several children, and I have only seven 
Ij|(■(‘^ a jiionth to feed them. Slie signed tlie paper. I went several times 
’icr tliat, to get a hill for the tea rnpei's’ fee, ^ometimes, Mr. Erskine was 
i)t there; at other times, 1 do not know whether he was (here or not. Once 
i.\\\ Air Kr^kine in the room; hut his clerk wouhl not let me go iuto speak 
■* him ’ This statement about the ten rupees I could not conceive could 
)'-ihl\ he True, but, nevertheless, considen'd it my duty to examine the 
ifiic's in the presence of Mr. Erskim*; and ai'cordingly, on the 13th of 
<iv, (iiic of the Aldermen (Hr. I’hilip^) and myself being in Court, w e 
liixd into a private room with Air. Erskine, and examined the witness 
mil oalli. That uo other jktsou might hear tin* charge. Dr. Philips was 
liood to act as interpreter, and I took down the evidence myself, 
lu' n il ness was examined, and t<dd precisely the same story as before ; 
id Air. Erskine, on being asked wliat In* bad to say, admitted the fact, 
111 \ud he took the ten rupees as a fee for going \o the plaintiffs house. 
iiAcd him whether he could point out any .vueh fee in the table of fees 
Idch I handed to him ; he allowed he could not.- On vvhat ground Mr. 
f^kiiic < an attempt to excuse this, 1 do not know^ 1 "have heard from 
Jii nn attempt at excuse, though he has had many opportunities given to 
^11 lor tliat purpose. As to any justification of his conduct, it is out of 
<|uc.-ti()n, as there is no such fee allowed by the t&ble of fees. I 
1 cannot understand by what motive he could have been at^tuated 
^Withholding, from a poor woman, appetUing to hiih as she did, stating 
'die had several children, and only seven rupees a month to feed them, 
was to her so large a sum. I do not understand how he could have 
fir forgotten hi^ feelings a« a gentleman, aud his principles as an 
man. 
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Thus much for this case: but I cannot omit, before ^ 
to reprobate the very improper practice, admitted by Mr. ^fskijae td 
prevail in his office, (though unsanctioned by dny rule,) of maWng g 
plaintiff, who has recovered a ju4gment, pay the defendant’s costs4)efoi^ 
he is permitted to avaU hiwlf Pi I'is judgment, or to sue out executioj, 
affains^t the defendant The 'plaantiff is, of course, liable for his own cbstj. 
Sit by what rule of laW bi‘ justice is it, that, after he has recovered ^ 
iudifment, he is compelled to pay the defendant’s costs. liOpK to th 
consequences of such a practice should the defendant be insolvent, oj 
should he abscond, or secrete himself, or, in short, should any thing hap^ 
pen to prevent the plaintiff from recovering his costs and d^age againrf 
the defendant, the wliole of the defendant’s costs must fall upon th? 
plaintiff, in addition to his own. ^Ihe motive of this practice is mud 
more easily understood than the reason, 1 am sorry to say ; but I fear that 
the motive was the same as in the ease of the ten rupees; I mean, aga’mio 
squage as nmcli as could be squaged from the miserable, hard earmnw 
of that noor class of people wlio usually apply for redress to the Siiml 
Cause (Jourt. 

The second charge against Mr. Erskine is, the having charged, aai 
received from the suitors, one whole rupee tor each seal, instead of hiK: 
a rupee, the fee paid to the sealer. 

A few weeks after my arrival here, I found, from the rules of Cour^ 
that half a rupee only was to be charged by the sealer, for every sell 
affixed to proceedings in tlic Small Cause Court, but that the sealer uai 
receiving one whole rupee. I inquired of Mr. Woodhouse, the latt 
sealer, the reason of the practice : he told me that one rupee had alnayi 
been received, but did not know whether the rule had been altered. 1 
then referred to Mr. Sandwith, as being one of the oldest practitvonei'sd 
the Court: be could give me very little information, excepting tliatl 
bad been received for many years. Finding, however, no authorised 
alteration of the original rule, t desired the sealer to receive hut htilfi 
rupee; and, consequently, on the 20th of March, bis fees for seals oi 
proceeding s out of the Small (’atise Court, were reduced to half a rupei 
for each seal. Many week'* after tiiis, on some day between the ffih 
20th of May, (I cannot charge my memory with the precise day,) 1 naj 
occasion to send for Mr. I'.rskine’s hook of fees, and was very 
surprised, oji examining the book, (which I bad taken some pains W 
understand, and hud at last mastered in spite of its being so illegihk',* 
Mr. Erskine admits it in his examination to be,) to find, that, up to tli 
last charge made- in tlie book, which charge was dated the 6th of m 
last, a whole rupee had continued to be charged on each seal. I 
tioned this to Mr. Erskine’s clerk, wKo immediately admitted it. « 
soon as I saw Mr. Erskine, I, of course, mentioned it to him ; I mentione 
it also to him twice afterwards. On these occasions he said he was ni 
aware of it, and, if it was so, it was very improper; but on no one « 
these occasions did he say he would investigate, or had investigatcti, i 
subiect; or that he would discharge the clerk, if it should turn out to 
the case, or any thing- of the kind. Now I would ask if this was 
condiiet of a cprreet man, jealous of his honour and his character? >'n' 
not such a one immediately have exclaimed, ‘ I am shocked to hear 
1 will immediately inquire into it, and take care to discharge my uc 
if it be so;’ or would not such a person even have requested the to 
investigate the matter, in order to clear his own character tro 
suspicion of participation in the fraud ? I will now read Mr. Ers 
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ov\Ti examiaation, v^en Qalled upon to answer this charge.-- Examination 
read. ^ 

June 13M, 1823. 

Present : the Honourable Sir Edwd West, Kn^ht, Recorder ; John 
heckie, Esq., Mayor; William Ashburner, Mderman. 

ErskinCt Esq.^ sworn* Ewamni^ Court. 

Recorder. — I mentioned to you, on the 20th of May last, in Court, 
the fact that your clerk had been charging one rupee for each seal, 
whilst he paid only half a rupee to the scaler. I mentioned it also, I 
believe, two other times. 

Mr. Erskine. — I think it must have been on that day, and I think 
you must have mentioned it two other times. 

Recorder. — Have you inquired into the fact ? 

Mr. Erskine. — I think your Lordship did not mention the number of 
the cause, and, as you were making some investigations, I thought it 
would be interfering between the Court and Bappoo, and might appear to 
be altering the state of circumstances. 

Recorder. — I mentioned it to you, not as a single instance, but as a 
thing which had gone on for some time. 

Mr. Erskine, — I thought your Lordship had mentioned it as in one 
cause. 

Recorder. — I mentionedlt as a thing which had continued ever since 
the reduction of the fee of the scaler. 

Mr. Erskine. — I did not uiiderhtaud it on a general sense. 

[Here the Recorder referred to Mr. Leckie, who had been in Court 
wlien the Recorder spoke to Mr. Erskine about the seals. Mr. Leckie 
agreed with the Recorder, that he hud mentioned to Mr. Erskine the 
eharging of one rupee for a seal as a practice whicli had bten going on 
BOiiie time.] 

Recorder. — Are you prepared now to say, Mr. Erskine, whether the 
fact has been so or not ? 

Mr. Erskine. — It will appear in the bills of particular^, which are in 
your Lordship’s po.ssession ; (book containing bills of particulars, called 
‘ Rook of Items,’ shown to Mr. Erskine, wlio examines it ;) up to the 
6lh of May last, as far as appears from this book, one rupee has always 
been charged for the seal at the time the notice was given. I think, 
cither by Mr, Sandwith, or on the authority of Mr. Sandwith, that no 
more than half a rupee was to be given to the scaler. I called Bappoo, 
and desired him to be careful that no more was given or charged. 

Recorder. — Some of these bills (showing Mr. Erskine the bills in 
‘ The Book of Items,’ in which the rupee was charged for the seal) of 
course have been paid to you, Mr. Erskine } 

Mr. Erskine. — iSome of them must have been paid to me. IJiave 
brought the books ; (produces cash-book and examines it ;) yes, in No. 
131, the costs appear to have been received. 

Recorder. — And, I suppose, in many others too ? 

Mr. Erskine. — Yes, in all probability. There is another (still ex- 
amining cash-book) in No. 116, where the costs have been received, and 
in 105, in No. 132, the same seems to have been the case, and in 1311. 

Recorder.— Do you not look over the items which compose the 
charge, (that is, bill,) before you take the money. 

Mr. Erskine.— I have not looked over each item of the bills. I have 
been accustomed to trust to the accuracy of the clerk in the office, to 
'vhom the duty belongs of making he bills and included the sum total 
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in the jud^miont, on being assured it hod been made up in the u^unl 
form. 

T Rkcorder.— T his was leaving a great deal to the clerk, and he might 

be cheating you, or cheating the public. 

Mr Er.skine. — iLcertoinly.Was very improper conduct in me, and 
I am fully sensible it extremely. 

.Recorder.— Mr. Erskine, you are confident you told Bappoo not to 
charge more than half a rupee ? 

Mr. Erskine. — I am certain I mentioned it : lam confident I charged 
Biij)|)oo, at the time I reduced the fee to the sealer, not to charge to or 
receive more from the clients. [Some questions were here put td Mr. 
Erskine, with respect to the number of cases in which the whole rupee 
for seals had been improperly received by him, and he says:] For all 
the summonses whicla have been sued out between the 20tn of March, 
and the fith of May last, and in wliich judgment has been olitained, and the 
money received, one rupee has liecn received for the seal. 

This examination having been road over to Mr. Erskine, he wishes to 
add the following pt^yticulars : — . 

The Honournlde the Recorder did, upon one or more occasions, say 
to me, that it appeared the .seal had continued to be charged at one 
rupee after the reduction to half a rupee I mentioned the circumstance 
to Bappoo, and asked if it was possible ? H^^nfessed it did appear to be 
the case. 1 aske<l him uhat had Induced him to make tlic charge, how 
lie had sufTered it to enter the account? lie could give no reason, but 
said that he had forgotten it. 

Kith June, 1823. 

Present/. Sir Edward West, the Mayor, and all the Aldermen. 

llECORDEtt.— 1 will now, again, call your attention to what I men- 
tioiicd to you iti Court, on the 20ih of May, that one rupee had been 
charged (for each seal) instead of half a rupee. Was it, upon recollection, 
a general olKscrvation, as on a fact going on for some |iine, or as a single 
Instance. 

Mr. Ek.skine. — In that ca.se, my Lord, 1 understood it to have been a 
general observation. 

Recorder. — Dd you remember, on the 11th of June, my mentioning 
the fact about the. seal, the fact of the subpieiia, and about the ten 
rupees in Rutto^w’s case; and that I said that I must necessarily bring 
them before thC Court ? 

Mr. Erskine. — I think it Is probable that your Lordship mentioned 
them. I have not quite a distinct rceolleclion as to the subpoena, but I 
think it was also dientioned. The .seal and the ten rupees were certainly 
nnmtioned. 

Recorder.— Did not you, Mr. Erskine, on that occasion, and on a 
former occasion, (when the improper charge of the seal ,wa8 mentioned,) 
say that you ivere not aware of it, and that, if it were so, it was very 
improper ? . 

Mr. Eu.skine.— On the former occasion, I did. I have no recpllection 
of saying so on’ the last Occasion. 

Recorder. — Did you, on the last occasion, admit that it had been so? 

Mr. Erskine.— I do not recollect admitting it: I was a goed deal 
confused and agitated at what had fallen from your Lordsjiip, and have 
not a distinct recollection of it. 

Rfx’order. — Did you mention to’ me Con that occasion) that you had 
told Bappoo of it, and that he had admitted it, and said it was a 
mistake i 
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Mr. EnsitiNE.— I^ou’t recdyicct tcllincr your lordship so, except it the 
lime of my examination (on Friday last) ; I might have done so, bht 1 
lia\c no recollection of it. Dappoo confessed it to me only a short time 
before the examination took place. , j • - 

lliicoftDER.— Po you remember ab<nitth<^,fd8f Sagpoo mentioned it to 

voii? - • ■ 

■ Mr. Erskwe.— 1 don’t renteptber exactly ; bhf;Wtl^ ^h8t of my recol- 
lection, it was three or f^.da^8 before. ■ ' ’ 

Recorder. — Had yoif%^ntiqned it before to BappOo ? 

Mr. Erskine.-— Yes* I liado' i 
Kecoroer. — D id hCj^gonfess it before ? 

Mr. Erskine.— Pe ^ not , 

Recouder. — W hy did you not, lletween tlic period of my ‘first men- 
tioning it to you, on the 2()th May, and the time oft»Bappoo cOnfes.sing it, 
institute an investigation, to, pee if it uwe .so, or not? A shigle'glance of 
any page of your old hook would have shown whether it was so, or 
not ? 

Afr Erskine. — It was my 'd,uty to ha\c doncs<ili Imt (I confess) I 
^v;i,s, (luring all that time, in a very feverish state of feeling, in conse- 
(|iiencc of ^he imtiiiry and investigation that wore going on, and the 
papers tlii^ were asked for,, wliich prevented me from setting about it as 
1 ouiilit to have done. 

Uecorder. — I n your former examination, on Friday last, why did you 
not, having' ascertained from Bappoo tliat th(‘ charge ivas true, at once 
acknowledge tlie truth, instead of referring im; to the book of particu- 
lars (meaning the old book of items,) which you have acknowledged to 
li(' almost illegible ? 

Mr Er.skini!:. — I understood your lordship to mention two different 
instances, in the first part of the examination. I, perhaps, by mistake, 
supposed your, lordship to allude to a particular instance; in wliich, as I 
nnilerstood, you had ascertained that oiu* nipeit had been received instead 
of half a rupee. acquainted witli the No. of that case, and 

had not learned from Bappoo wlu'fher it liad been clnirgod or not, pn 
which account I referred to the hill of particiilars. In the latter part of 
the cxiimiiuition, on observing my mistake, 1 mentioned it generally. ^ 
Re(;ouder. — H ow Could that he .so, when, bidbre JL^ut the (Question, 

I referred to Mr. Leckie, tvhether lie muler.stood my (ib&atipn in Court 
to be general, or not, and then put the question. No.' on which you 
relViivd me to tlie Bill of Particulars. (QiK'Mioii, No. f,'read.) 

Mr liiR.sKiNE,— I do not recollect tlie circumstance : there must have 
heeii SOUK! confusion or misunderstanding in my mind. . 

Tliese facts, then, appear, from Mr. Er.skine’s own admission— 
first,— -That the improper fee of one nipee-was charged for the whole 
peruul between the 20th March and, bMi May last. 

Secoiidlv,— That thi.s improper charj^c was regularly entered in Mr. 
Hrskiiiehs 'own book— the only baok.m which th^. particulars of costs 
appeared. And, . * ' i 

Lastly,— That, in all tht^ cHscs In whicll A ajpSorised f^^ 
paid, the money was actually received by Mr. Erskl^je, 

I his I am sorry to say, is not all: I caniipt bht'add, that liis conduct 
lia^ lieeri neither straight forward u6r dahdid. Instead of giving every 
facility to the investigation, every obstacle has been thrown in the waj^ of 
1* 1 could scarcely ever get a direct amswer to any (piestion put to him, 
i'' the examination which 1 have read will show ; and, when I asked for 
die ljo()k.s ill order to examine the coa.ts, I received this book of hiero- 
Hmtk/, Vol. 18 . E 
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L^lyplilcs ; and here, 1 caunol f>ut remark the difference between 
book and the one kept by Mr. Kr&kine’a predecessors. 

[Here the books were shown.] 

We no^v ( oiiic to the third and last char^>‘e against Mr. Erskine — tbfit of 
charging the suitors with fees for subpmnas, when no subpoenas had 
issu^. 

On the 20th May last, the Mayor, Mr. Leckie, and myself, were sit^ 
ting to hear small causes, a witness was called for a defendant ; the wit- 
ness itot appearing, 1 inquired whether he had been subpoenaed, in order 
to call him upon his subp(ena. Mr. Er.skine and his clerks all said the 
witness had not been subjxcnacd. After a little^ore inquiry, however, 
another witness of the defendant’s ftfoduced this ticket : 

^ [Ticket read.] 

*By virtue of writ of subpama, directed and herewith shown untovou, 
you are to appear in thi.s Honourable (h)urt of the Recorder of Bombay, 
on Tuesday, the 20th day of May, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to 
testify the truth in cause then and thew to be tried, between Wittoo 
Brother and Executor, Plaintiff; and 
Defendant, on tlic part of the said Defendant, 
under pain of 200 rupees. Dated this 1 9th day of M^. 

(Signed,) ‘ William Erskine.* 

{In his mu'n handwriting!) 

As soon as this was iiroduccd, I directed the other witness to be called 
on the subpoena, on which Mr. J^]r^kine admitted that no subpoena had 
been issued. I a'-.ked him how this could be, when he had issued the 
snb|Kcna ticket ? He said he hud signed it by mistake, and had given di* 
rcctions that it sliould not be served. 1 carried th^ inquiry no further 
at that time; hut, some time aOerwards, 1 l)elieve on the 9th or 10th of 
June, having sent for Mr. I'rskine’s books again, to see how his charges 
were going on, two books were sent to me — the old book of items, 
which I have before mentioned, and a new hook of hems, kept accord- 
ing to directions which 1 had given, in a morei legible manner. I was 
much surprised to pbserve, in (ln‘ now book of items, a charge for 
notice to witnesses in all the cases prior to the 20th May last, the day on 
which I had discovered tlic irregularity about the subpoma. My sus- 
picions were, of course, excited by this ; as 1 never, in the course of my 
practice, nor any one else, heard of a notice to bring witnesses into Court; 
and, though the first bill in tlie new book was dated the l3thof May last, I 
suspected, as afterwards turned out to be the case, that the book had been 
commenced since the 20ih of May ]a^t, and that the hook had been 
framed purpo.sely to meet my eye, and to prevent my asking for the 
snbpamus in those cases. *l will now read IMt. Erskine’s explanation of 
this part of the case. [Examination read.] 

EiXaihination continued. 

Recorder. — Was not this ticket (showing the ticket in No. 564) 
produced by a witness as having been served upon him, no subpoena 
having Iieen sealed ? 

Mr. Erskine. — Yes, it was. The circumstances under which it , 
happen^, were these : The notice is dated the 19th of May, and the 
Court was the next day. I had signed two or three copies of subpoena | 
tickets in this cause, and had given directions for a subpama to .issue a j 
little past four. One of the clerks put the subpoena into my hand for ' 
signature. 1 sent for Bappoo, and complained of his practice of being | 
so late in issuing the subpoenas, which made the service so uncertain; 
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and, in this case, it was not probable the seal could be ^ifot, as it 
past the office hours. I did not sign the subpoena, and desired him not 
to issue the tickets, as he could not serve them without showing the seal 
of tiie Court. 

Recorder.— T hen do you know how it came to be served? 

Mr. Erskine. — I only know it as far as it was explained to your lord' 
ship hi Court by the Clerks. I was not aware of the irregnlanty till the 
ticket was produced in Court, I was very much surprised at it. I ww 
the more hurf, as I had repeatedly ordered the subpoenas to be tssned 
on the Saturday before. 

Recorder. — How Erskine, to sign the ticket without 

having the sealed subpoena beforofbu ? 

Mr. Erskine. — Wlien thcr^ are a number of pauses in Court, there 
will sometimes be a hundred, or more than a hundred, subpoena tickets 
alone, and double the number of notices. Sometimes the parties come 
to the office before the Clerks leave it, to put off the trial ; and, there- 
fore, the subpoenas are not till after the tickets are signed, and 

the Clerk is going away to execute them. > 

Recorder. — Are you not aware,, Mr. Erskine, that by that practice 
your Clerks are enabled to defraud the sealer as much as they please? 

Mr. Erskine. — If it enters into the book.s of the office, the improper 
fee would go to the Clerk, as there is no separate fee taken from the 
Client on that account. 

Recorder.— Do you, or do yoti not, know it has been the practice 
in your office to serve tickets, which profess to he the copies of a sub- 
poena, without any subpo’iias being sealed ? 

Mr. Erskink. — I .certainly was not aware of it until an instance of it 
was pointed out by your lordship. I have several times mentioned that 
there are too few subpoenas in defended causes to for^ the parties to 
appear before the Court, instead of notices to the witnesses, and desired 
it to 1)6 changed. 

Recorder. — Did you ever issue notice.s to .witnesses instead of 
Milmopiias? ' 

Mr. Erskine. — Yes, it is the oidiuary practice in e.xpartei cases ; and 
Sir William Evans said he thought that subpoenas ought not' to be taken 
out in defended cases, unless the parties wished it; The charge for a 
notice to witnesses is half a rupee. 

Recorder. — Did you ever issue notices in defended cases ? I sup- 
pose, of course, you must have done so, from your having complained of 
there being too few subpijpnas in defended cases. 

Mr Erskine, — I think I must, but 1 do not recollect any individual 
iubtanccs ; ])Ut I think I mi|st. What made me complain of the want of 
subpoenas in defended cases, were some instances in which I wished to 
have called the witnesses on the subpoenas, and found that none had been 

Recorder.— Then, can you have any doubt that notices have issued 
hi defended cases? 

Mr. Erskine.— W hat made me doubt was this, tlwrt, in some instanm 
in which a subpoena or notice ought to have issued, I do not find among 
the papers either a notice or subpoena, which made me afraid that some 
iiregularities must have arisen in those cases. 

lificoRDER. — Did you, in consequence of ivhatSir William Evans toW 
you, giv^ any directions that notices should issue instead of subpoenas ? 

Erskine.— I gave directions that in all cases of importance 

L 2 
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subpoenas should issue, but not in exparte cases, unless ashed forj nor in 
cases where the parties undertook to bring their own witnesses. 

RIecorder. — ^I’hat is no answer to my question. 

[Question repeated.] 

Mr. Erskine.— No, I doa*t recollect giving directions that notices 
should issue instead of subpoenas. 

Recorder.— Then how did what Sir William Evans told you account 
for there being so few subpoenas ? 

Mr«-.ERSKiNE.— I imagined that, if subpoenas did notjlssue, lhc*only 
other way of calling witnesses was by notice. 

Recorder. — (Showing witness the books of . items.) Do voti find 
a single case in this book of a notice to witnesses being chargea instead 
of a subpoena ? If you can find one, point it out. 

Mr. Erskine. — (Having exaiume(J the Rook.) I do not observe any 
such : it certainly is extraordinary. 

Recorder. — (showing a bill, No. 4.'1, to Mr. Erskine.) In this bill, 
subpoenas and seals £^e charged twice, one for the plaintiff, and one for 
the defendant : did fihy subpamas issue in those cases? 

Mr. Erskine. — I cannot find either subpoenas, seals, or notices. 

Recorder, — Look at the page of the book of items dated 6th May, 
1823, where several subpomas and seals are charged. Can you find in 
the office a single subpoena and seal? 

[Time was given to send for some papers from the oflice, in order to 
answer this (luestion, and in the meantime the examination was continued.] 

Recorder. — Did yon direct that, in this new book of items, notices 
should be charged in any <‘asc instead of subpmnas, up to the date of 
the 20th May, when I discovered that no subpiena had issued? 

Mr. Erskine. — I did give those directions, because, in looking over 
the papers, I could not find either notices or subpamas, and therefore 
took the lowest\'harge. 

Recorder. — ^Was the book commenced on the 13th May, wliich h 
the date of the first bill in it, or was it not commenced till after the 20tli 
May, the day that I discovered that no subpoena had been issued in one 
particular case ? 

Mr. Erskine. — ^This book was not begun to be made up until after 
I liad seen your lordship on the 20th. The reason was, that your lord- 
ship had complained of the fi'os. I wished the charges to be made as 
much as possible in conformity with the table of fees, and, therefore, 
I did not allow the items to be entered, until I had taken the opinion of 
your lordship as to some fees about which I was not certain. 

Recorder. — From wbat documents was that book made up ? 

Mr. Erskine. — From the papers in each particular cause. There is 
no entry made of the particulars of the costs in any book ex'cept in the 
book of items. The costs in long cases which arc tried are not made 
out any where but in the book of items. 

Recorder. — ^Will you undertake to say that these notices to witnesses 
— (pointing to the notices mentioned in the new book) — were not tickets 
professing to be copies of subpoenas? 

Mr. Erskine.— I cannot undertake to say. I have great reason to 
suspect they might be from what has taken place. Upon recollec- 
tion, I could not undertake to swear that notices to witnesses were issued 
in exparte cases. 

Recorder. — Can you under-take to say that in any single iuiKance a 
notice has issued to witnesses to bring them into court instead of a 
ticket ? 
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Mr. Ebskine.— I could not swear to that from personal recollection. 

Recorder. I will ask you whether you do not see the impropriety 
of si^^nin^ tickets wliich profess to be copies of subpoenas, before the 
subpoena is sealed and issued ? 

Mr. Erskine.— I certainly do, my Lord. I oupfht to have kept them, 
if I si^^ned them, in my possession, until the subpoena was sealed. 

Recorder.— Is it proper at all to si^n that which professes to be a 
copy of the Court’s mandate, before that mandate issues, and thus give 
an opportunity to others of committing the greatest possible contempt of 
Court ? 

Mf. Erskine.— It certainly is not. Tlie subpoenas arc printed, and 
tlie names of the witnesses inserted ; but it is not regular to sign tickets ♦ 
until the subpoena is sealed.— (The papers which Mr. Erskine sent for, in 
order to answer question 2‘4tli,.w^e here pojduced. Mr. Erskine ex- 
amines them, and states 0 — In No. 364, three subpamas are charged two 
rupees each, and but one is produced. In No. 4, two subpoenas are 
cluirged, and none to be found. In No. 101, no subpoena to be found, 
and two are charged. In No. 5/2, two subpoenas are charged, and none 
found. In No. 13U, none produced, or found, and two charged. In No. 
591,0116 charged, and none found. In all, twelve subpoenas charged, 
but only one found. 

x\ftcr some discussion and investigation, it is admitted by Mr. Erskine, 
that, from the cases which have already been taken out, and upon an in- 
vestigation of the l)ooks, &c., that, since the present Sealer’s admission, it 
has, in nine cases out of ten at least, been the jiruetice to charge for sub- 
pmuas and seals where none were is.snod or scaled. ‘ I certainly was not 
auare of the fact, (says Mr. Erskine,) until it was mentioned by the 
Honourable the Recorder, alfliough 1 had noticed and complained of the 
fewness of the subpoenas in those causes tliat wore in ,Court as before- 
mentioned.’ 

Recorder. — The 29th rule of Court requires that the Clerk shall, at 
the end of every month, deliver into (Vmri, for their inspection, all books 
kept by him relating to the business, 3 lC , and an account of all the Fees 
received by him ; I wish upon this to ask the question, whether the only 
hook of items of costs kept is such as can be understood without con- 
siderable labour, and without mastering the general course of the items 
of charges, — the items being merely set down with initial letters, and 
many of those unintelligible. 

Mr. Erskine.— I do not think that it can. It is certainly kept in a 
very illegible way. 

Rkcorder. — Have you now put up in the Small Cause Court a copy 
of the table of fees, in the English and Guzeratt characters ? 

Mr. Erskine. — Yes, I have, in a conspicuous part. 

Rkcorder,— I wish to ask whether the business of the Small Cause 
Court has not been left almost entirely to Bappoo to conduct? 

Mr. Erskine.— During the last three years, from my absence from 
Bombay, the state of my health, and various circumstances, I was not able 
to ])ay that attention to the details of the office which they certainly re- 
quired ; and, during that time, the chief inanagemeDt of the office was in 
Bappoo. 

Recorder. — What is Bappoo’.s salary? 

Mr. Erskine. — Twenty rupees a month, and a half rupee for each* 
cause filed. It would average about forty-five rupees a month, or a little 
more. 
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Continuation of Esaamination on the \%th of June ^ before the 
the Mayor y and all the AldermeUy as to the Suhposms, 

Recorder. — Do you remember, on the 11th of June, my aikinff you 
whether any of the notices meutioued in the new book of items had Issued, 
or were to be found ; and that 1 had sent Bappoo for them some hours 
before, and he had not returned ? 

Mr. Erskine. — I do not recollect. I do not think it likely I could 
have ji^iven you a distinct, or a precise answer to it. 

Recorder. — Then, can you tell me how that note came to be scat, 
note shown to Mr- Erskine, dated 11th of June,) which , was si^nod by 
Mr. Erskine, and contained tlicse words : Mr. Erskine has looked over 
the papers in No. 50, 54, 59, and 60, and does not find in any of them 
notice to witnesses ? 

Mr. EnsKiNE.—Whcn I’called up«i your Lordship, in consequence of 
Bappoo’s not having returned with some papers for which you had sent 
him, you desired tliat I would bring*, if I could find them, tne notices in 
the four first causes in the new home of items. 

Recorder. — Did not I ask you at the time, if you could find the 
notices (mentioned) in the new book of items ? 

Mr. Erskine. — I do not recollect that you did, but I remember being 
sent to look for them. 

Recorder. — Did you go and look for them ? 

Mr. Erskine.-^I did. 

Recorder.— You did not tell me before you went to look fortlicm 
that they were not to be found. 

Mr. Erskine.— N o, 1 did not. 

Recorder. — How is this reconcilcahle with the account which you 
have given, tliat, when you directed the neiv book of items to be made up 
about the l20th of May, you directed notices to be charged instead of sub- 
poenas, because you could find neither notices nor subpoenas, and notices 
were the lowest charge. According to tliis account, you had then (t. e. 
20th of May) ascertained that notices were not to be found; and yet, 
three weeks afterwards, you think it necessary to go to your oflBce to look 
for them ? 

Mr. Ebskit^e. — I did not recollect the number of causes : it was not 
in my recollection that they were wanting in every case. 

Rkoorder. — Did not you look in every case to see if there was a sub- 
poena before you directed a notice to he put down ? 

Mr, Erskine. — 1 think T made up two or three of the bills myself, and 
directed that, in the others, where there were no subpoenas, notices should 
be inserted, where the service to witnesses had really taken place. 

Recorder, — Then, having given those directions that notices should 
be inserted only w here subpoenas were not to he found, did you not im- 
mediately know, on seeing’ notice entered in that book, (meaning the new 
book of items,) that no subpicna had issued in that case? 

Mr. Erskine. — I thought it possible that there might be notices to 
witnesses in some of the cases. Since the examination on hYiday last, I 
have looked through a greater number of cases, and do not find any 
notices to call witnesses into Court ; from which I am apprehensive that 
the issuing of subpoena-tickets, without subpoenas, may have existed to a 
considerable extent ; in two or three cases 1 find subpmna-tickets not 
fitnred. 

Hicorder.— Am I to understand you, that you have not found » 
8iii|^ , notice to call witnesses into Court ? 
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Rfr. ERSKiNE.~-Not as far as I have searched. 

I1ie same facts then a^ain appear in this case as in the last,— namely, 
that a fraud to a considerable extent has been committed, and that it has 
been committed also for Mr. Erskine’s benefit ; for it again appears that 
the fraudulent charge for subpoenas has been brought to account in Mr. 
Erskine’s book, and the money actually received by him. In addition to 
these facts, there is, I am sorry to say, no small degree of evasion and 
contradiction in the accounts which Mr. Erskine gives of the transaction. 
His account ’of what he calls the mistake about the subpoena in Court, 
differs from the account he gives in his examination .on the*former occa- 
sion ,• when asked why he signed the subpoma-ticket not having the sub- 
ptena before him, he sai4 it was by mistake, (and that he directed the 
subpmna not to be served. On the former occasion he says, that he was 
not aware of the subpoena not ha^ng been sued out till the cause was 
called on in Court,) and that it was his practice to sign subpeena^tickets 
before any subpmna was sued out. Again, he endeavours to justify the 
entries of notices to witnesses in the new book of items, and to account 
for the fewness of the subpoenas, by saving that it was the ordinary prac- 
tice to issue notices instead of* subpoenas in undefended cases ; and that 
Sir William Evans had directed them to be served even in defended cases. 
Yet, on further examination, he admits that he has no recollection of a 
binj;;le instance of a notice to witnesses having issued, nor can he, after 
search, find such a llung as a notice among the records of the Court. The 
result of these cases is, that Mr, Erskinc himself gives an opportunity to 
his clerks, by signing the subpoeBa-ticket before the subpoenas are sued 
out, to commit the fraud; the fraud is actually committed, and Mr. 
Erskiue receives the profit of it. 

These arc the facts up'Ott^vvhich the (k)urt is to decide as to thfeir pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Erskine. 'fhe Court mi^ht certainly, in this case, 
proceed summarily to piinisli Mr. Er‘'kiiK* for his misconduct as an 
officer of the Court, by fine or imprisonment. The issuing suhpeena- 
tickets without subpoenas, is alone such a contempt of Court as would 
justify such proceedings. 

Tlie Court, however, will not punish JMr. Erskinc otherwise than by 
dismissal from his offices ; nor will the Court say wliether Mr. Erskine be 
guilty or not of a voluntary participation in the profits of these frauds 
and extortions, as the case may possibly yet come before a Jury, and it 
would not be proper to anticipate what the verdict of a Jury might be. 
IVithout, however, pronouncing upon this, it is clear there is more than 
amply sufficient to Call upon the Court to dismiss Mr. Erskine from all 
the offices he holds under it. There is abundant evidence of a careless- 
ness about the interests of the public, as far as they are connected with 
his offices, and of the grossest and most criminal negligence, which, in 
the head of a department, always most culpable in this country, becomes 
criminal, as it is well known that the least relaxation on the part of the 
head of any department, where Native clerks are employccl, opens the 
door to extortion, peculation, and all the train of fraud and corruption. 

The Court are unanimously of ' opinion, that Mr. Erskinc should be 
ffismissed from the two offices which he holds under the Court, of Master 
in Equity and Clerk of the Small Cause Court. It is ordered, therefore, 
that Mr. Erskinc be dismissed, and he is hereby dismisacd, from .these 
offices, 

(A true Copy.) Al. Ferbieb, Recorder, 
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Literary Society. 

A Meeting of the Literavy Society of Bombay was held at their rooitos 
on M ednesday last, and was attended by tlio followiiijy Gentlemen. 

President, the Honourable M. Jlilphin stone ; 

Vice-President, the Venerable the Archdeacon. 

Mr. Wedderburn, . Mr. Gordon, 

Mr. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. Hunter Blair, 

Mr. Parish, Mr. Kemball, 

Mr. Norris, Mr. M‘Leod, 

Captain Bruce, Dr. Sproule, ' 

Mr.^B. Noton, Mr^i Fawcett, 

Mr. Malcolm, Xieut. -Colonel Shuldham, 

Mt. Elliot, Mr. Hadow, 

Lieut. Waddington, Lieut. Robinson, 

Mr. Ogilvy, iCfr. Prinsop, 

Mr. J. R. Steuart, Dr. Brydon, 

Mr. Ritchie, Mr. G. Noton. 

Mr. Bruce, 

Major Kermcdy, Secretary 

After the usual business of tlie Meeting bad been gone through, the 
Honourable the President a<lvTrtcd to the very important benefits which 
the Society had derived from tlu' well-known qualifications and abilities 
of Mr. Erskinc, one of the Vi<*e-Presulents lately returned to England, 
and from his unwearle<l altention to promote its prosperity, and pro- 
posed that the following letter of thanks should in conse(iuence be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Erskine. The motion having been seconded by the 
Venerable the Arehdea<‘()n. in u short but impressive speech, it was 
unanimously resolved, that the pro])<)sed letter shall be transmitted by 
the Sewetary to Mr. Erskine. 

To ff, Knhiney Esq.y ncc-PrcHiiknt of the Bombay Literary Society. 

1!>ir, — Your unexpected ndurii to \our native country has prevented 
the Literary Society of Bombay from expressing to yon, previous to your 
departure, the liigli sense that it entertains of the important benefits 
Avliich you have conferred on it. One of the original Members by whom 
it was instituted in 1804, you became the vSccretary, and it is to your 
unremitting and judicious exertions in that situation to which the for- 
mation and prosperity of the Society must be principally ascribed. By the 
kindness, also, with which you ha\e assisted in preparing its Transac- 
tions for the press, and in contributing to them papers so distinguished 
by their learning, research, and elegance of-style, you have given to tliat 
work an interest anil a value which it w ould not otherwise have possessed. 
But not in these respects alone has your influence proved beneficial to 
literature. For your intimate acquaintance w ith classical, modern, and 
oriental literature, your sound judgment, and your correct and cultivated 
taste, have enabled you to afford to others that information ivhich is so 
often requisite ill this country, and to point out to them the studies and 
pursuits to wliich their attention might be most advantageously directed. 

At the same time, the tcadiness and indulgence w ith which such assis- 
tance has always been given, can only be equalled by the unassuming 
manner and the urbanity with which opinions the most instructive were 
invariably communicateil. 

That the loss of a person distinguished by such eminent qualifications 
and abilities can er be replaced, is scarcely to be expected. But the 
regret which the Society experiences on this occasion is diminished by 
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(tu* hope. tiiJit the interests ot literature will be materially promoted by 
your now being relieved from the interruptions of ofhcial business. ITiat, 
thru, your constitution may be re-invigorated by your return to your 
native country, and that you may enjoy undisturbed happiness for many 
years in the bosom of your family and in the solace of nterary pursuits, 
■tro tlie sincere wishes of a Society, by whom you will ever be remem- 
bered with sentiments of the truest respect and esteem,— -I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Serv’ant, 

Vans Kennedy, Sec. to the Bombay Lit. Soc. 

Boinbav Literary Society’s Rooms*, 

July 30th, 1823. . • 

It was further unanimously Resolved; on the Motion of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon, seconded by Mr. J. R. Stcuart, that Mr! Erskine shall 
he recpiested to sit for his picture on his arrival in England, at the ex- 
pciho of the Society* for the puri3ose of its being placed in the Rooms 
of the Society. 




Usf of Bills of Costs of the late Clerk of 'the Small Causes, taken indis- 
mmiuntehf, and taxed by W. Fenwick, Esq., Master in Equity, pur- 
suant to Order of Court. 


^.5 

Titles of the Causes. 

Amount of 
Co'.ts paid. 

Amount 

allowed 

Taxation. 

Amount to 
be paid 
back to the 
Suitors. 

.1/2 

Cassc'y, D., &c. v. K^sowiec, K., &c. . 

i;52 

0 

0 

84 

3 

0 

47 

1 

0 

IHhiShobaram, M., v. Mcea, D., &c, . . 

11.‘) 

3 

0 

72 

0 

0 

23 

3 

0 

(102 

Navulshaw, G., v. Ambabae, Widow . 

110 

5 

0 

58 

0 

0 

32 


0 


I'urdesh, C., v. Gowrea, M 

H‘2 

2 

0 

40 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

6.’)/ 

Dewjee, K., y. Tanoo, S. K. . . 

!):> 

;i 

0 

73 

1 

0 

22 

2 

0 

()()0|\utlioo, J,, X). Shamjee, M, . . . . 

no 

2 

0 

69 

] 

0 

71 

1 

0 

l!h) Aiinajce, L., &o., v. Dewjec, B. G. . . 

HO 

3 

0 

35 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

201 

Manowjee, P., &c., v. Bnewrey, Widow 

7() 

2 

0 

.39 

3 

0 

36 

3 

0 

2.-, 5 

A;>a K. bin M. B,, i», Vukutchund, I)., (\(*. 

% 

2 

0 

38 

3 

0 

57 

3 

0 

2I,H Maeoekjee, N. VV., cStc. v. Merwaiijee, N. 

6.') 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 


Raruiee, R., v. Ruttonbae, Widow . . 

112 

1 

0 

51 

1 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Horma/joe, T., V. Knooshall;' G. . , 

70 

3 

0 

30 

3 

0 

40 

U 

0 

frifi'Kagowjee, R,, V. Cursetjee, B. . . . 

9H 

2 

0 

52 

0 

Q 

46 

2 

0 

4;t 

Rsiiiall, G., &c., r. Hassuin, S. 0. . . 

102 

2 

0 

50 

3 

0 

51 

3 

0 

87 

Dewa, D., v. Bellajee, K., &c. . . . 

91 

0 

0 

32 

1 

0 

581 

3 

0 

iriKatmabae, Widow, v. Sumal, M. M. 

HO 

2 

0 

30 

1 

0 

50 

1 

0 

I.)/- 

Ainccfl, fl,, V. Mahomed, S.* &.c. . . 

45 

2 

0 

19 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

0/2 

Dewalihae, Widow, Madovv, B. S. , 

40 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

10] Khooshaldass, R., v. Dewsunker, M. . 

47 

3 

0 

21 

3 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Ilf) IJhaskerjee, B., &c., v. Kesow, W. . . 

45 

1 

0 

24 

3 

0 

20 

2 

0 

o92 Hultonbae, A. J., v. Rustorajee, M., &r. 


0 

0 

45 

3 

0 

90 

1 

0 


Total Rupees , . . 

1832 

Oh 

00 

930 

1 

00 

901 


00 


No TE.—Thc highest number being ^*0, from wnpng 80 many, at the least, 
the above twenty-one causes must have been selected ; and, as it may safely be 
assumed that the series of numbers was for one year only, (the annual number 
ot causes is at present much greater,) we have thus the fairest criterion of the 
r«/f of extortion, and may form a tolerably correct estimate of its amount. 
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Advertisement for a Wipe. 

[The Mowlai: appearfl in a Madras paper, and has sufficient molt to bear tranipUtitiaf.] 

Spinsters y attend! ! t I want a 
Young y passing richy and prettijy 
A jfood companion for this life, 

Accomplishedy sharp mtty. 

. Good tempered she^must be of course, 

Take all thing^a in theft true lights. 

She must n’t be h shrew, nor cross y 
Or what ^ood folks call * new lights! 

Her figure must be small and good. 

Say nought about her riches — 

But, let me well be understood, 

She shall not w^^the breeches. 

Must play on thejPttf«o forte. 

Excel among the dancers. 

And know quadrilles of every sort, 

Scotch, Jinglish, and ihQ. Lancers. 

ThSre’s one thing Pd well nigh forgot, 

I hope she’ll have the sense 
To be contented with her lot, 

And not be much expense. 

Must keep my house both neat and snug, 

Oheif me to the letter, 

And, can she make a glass of Mug, 

Why then, ’tis all the better. 

She must n’t miiul a march, or two. 

Nor grumble at hot leeather t 
If she can stand all this, ^v'e^ll do 
Most famously together. 

And, in return, I’ll give her — what ? 

I can’t pretend to beauty. 

But have an unengaged heart, 

Am always fit for duty; 

Always enjoy good health, thank Jove, 

Of all good things the giver ! 

I nei^er yet have been in lore. 

Nor ever had the lAver. 

My constitution's ichole aib^fWttnrf, , 

Ne’er by disease been broken ; 

I’ve never quarrelsome been t^ound, 

But quiet if f airly spoken. 

I never gamble, never drink. 

Have lots of years to live. 

At least, 80 f in reason think. 

As I’m not twenty-five. 

I’m just six feet two inches high, 

Proportionably strong : 

Widows for me need not apply, 

Unless they’re very young. 

Government Gazette, BoBU8(iU». 
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King's Officees in India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — Your inserting the following remarks on the state of that 
portion of his Majesty’s array serving in India, will confer a parti- 
cular obligation on every officer in th§ Service, and more so on the 
junior branches, amongst whom I beg to subscribe tnyself your’s 
most obediently, - A Subaltern. 

If an individual, or any class of individuals, in any profession, in 
the exercise of their duty, should be placed in a situation full of 
danger and privations, it would naturally be imagined that some re- 
compense or hopes of reward shoidd^j^e held out to them. I pro- 
pose to show that such is far from trie case of his Majesty’s officers 
in India, and that no return whatever awaits them to make up for 
the additional risk of their lives, and, which is oven worse, the cer- 
tain destruction of their health in a pestilcnfial climate. 

I shall begin with promotion, that iirst of all objects with ray 
profession. India, without any exception, is the worst quarter 
in the world for that desirable object. The deaths are numerous, 
and yet there appears to be some fatality in more senses than one 
attending them, the vacancies being very often given away out of 
the regiments. I hear your readers say, ‘ Impossible ! ’ but I say, 
fact, and a reference to the ‘ Army List,’ will show the truth of my 
assertion. I hear you, Mr. Lditor, say, ‘ AVhat ! men toiling in a 
climate' where death and total loss of health are everyday occur- 
rences 5 where you have an income that enables you to exist, but 
not live ; * where you have the annoyance, (for so it will be to 
the strongest mind,) of seeing every person in better circumstances 
than yourself, although in all likelihood much less cpuilified from their 
talents to be so 3 far distant from connections and friends, and, from 
the great distance, totally prevented from forwarding your own in- 
terests, should an opportunity oifer, and yet not get that promotion 
(death vacancies) which from time immemorial has been considered 
the right of a regiiqent !’ This seems strange, but is most true, 
‘^omc idea may be formed of the chance of promotion in this 
country, when it is known that, in each of the three infantry regi- 
ments here, one company in live years is the average without pur-« 
chase. As to persons enabled to purchase, few will come to India, 

they well know that home, or ratherdiemg on the spot, is the best 
chance fur them. At one company in five years, how many years 


_* The remark of the late gallant Commander-in-chief, at Bombay, 
(Sir C. Colville,) who 8wd, ‘A subaltern may exist, but cannot live, on 
m pay,.* 





Khig^s Officers m India. 

will be required to make twenty-six lieutenants captains, even 
allowing one subaltern a year to be removed by death, promotion 
into another corps, ^c. ? ‘ But then your allowances are so ample,’ 
says another, ' that you are more than repaid for all your losses and 
disappointments.’ My answer is, that no subaltern can live on big 
pay here without being equally economical, and even more so, than 
he is in England. 1 must hp excused entering into minutiae, but it 
is necessary for my purpose.* An ensign’s pay in this Presidency, 
is 178 rupees per month, and a lieutenant’s ^34 rupees per month j 
from the former, 25 rupees stopped for house rent, and from 
the latter, 30 rupees per mOTth for one small room. The ex* 
penses of the mess, band/J and other subscriptions, are never 
under 100 rupees per month : the balance in the paymaster’s 
hands will be easily calculated j and from it servants, breakfast, 
clothes, a horse, (wiiich in this country is necessary,) and all changes 
or additions in dress, appointnrfcshts, &c., are all to be paid. The rupee 
is issued at two shillings and sixpencej and in the purchase of every 
article, except the produce of India, passes for one shilling. Tor 
instance, a cocked hat, ^100 rupees to 140, a sword 70 rupees, a 
pair of boots 30 rdpees, an epaulette 50 rupees, &c. When in the 
held, the pay is about rupees per month better j but there are no 
tield-(juarters for King’s regiments on this side of India. 

The Honourable Com])any’s regiments are very differently situa- 
ted, as all their stations, with the exception of three or four, are 
field- stations. And every lieutenant, and almost every ensign, 
commands a company, and some even two corhpanies, and for the 
command of one company receives 33 rupees per month. In each 
regiment there are ten com])anie.s and but five captains : conse- 
(juently, the five senior subalterns command companies in their own 
right) hut there are always two or three captains employed on the 
staff : (vide ^ Army List ;’) tla'refoie, there are seven or eight com- 
panies to be given to subalterns. Therl*hre ten lieutenants j and, 
as the adjutant, interpreter, and (juarter-raaster are not entitled to 
have companies, and two, three, or four other subalterns may be of 
the staff, sick, leave, &c,, it js easily seen how all the subalterns 
doing regimental duty may have one or more companies. The pay 
in the two services is the same in all ranks. The Company’s regi- 
mental ofiicer has no reduction for house rent j he pays a company, 
and he is almost always at a field station j therefore, he has upwards 
of 90 nij)ees per month more than the King’s subaltern. A few of 
the oldest subalterns in the King’s regiments certainly command 
companies ; but these are very fe.w, as, by the King’s regulations, 
eight captains out of eleven must be with the regiment. The King’s 
regiments are at the most expensive stations, and must live at their 
messes, which are very expensive j whilst many Company’s regi- 
ments have no messes, and the officers generally please themselves. 
An otHSer of the Company’s service has lately attempted to show 
that King’s officers are not only not excluded the staff list, hi\t that 
they have their equal share of those appointments. 
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It is scarcely necessary .to notice such absui^S and unfounded po- 
sitions; but a few words may be necessary. One argument is, 

^ that, because there are two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, and 
eleven captains in the King’s regiment, and only one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, and five captains in the Company’s regiment, 
in the former there is a greater chance of promotion. But if in one 
ciise two majors depend on two lieutenant-colonels for promotion, 
and eleven captains on two majors, and twenty-six lieutenants on 
eleven captains, whilst, in the other case, one major on one lieutenant- 
colonel, five captains on one;msyor, and ten lieutenants on five cap- 
tains, — which of those has the fearer chance ? I will ask the writer 
one question : Would he ratWr be the tenth or twenty-sixth lieu- 
tenant for promotion ? In which cases -are most chances against his 

As to the staff appointments being equally divided, let the fol- 
lowing plain statement of facts speak for itself. On the 1st of 
January, 1827, the whole officers every corps and service under 
the Bombay Presidency, amounted to HOD ; and they then held 2(59 
staff appointments, or as one staff to two regimental officers very nearly. 
The numbers of his Majesty’s officers were lD4, and they held 
fourteen staff situations, or as about one staff to fourteen regimental 
olheers. . It must be further remarked, tlial, with the exception of 
three, the situations held by his Majesty's oflicers were either regi- 
mental or personal stafif’, whilst of tlu/se held by the Company’s 
officers, nearly 200 Were situations tlial >ioIdod the occupant from 
300 to 3000 rupees per month, exehisuo of the nett pay. The 
medical establishment of either Serviro is not included in this cal- 
culation. 

I have now shown tlijit in every situation the Company’s ollicers 
are better off than the King’s; and tlnw ha\e the chance of most 
lucrative employments. 'Their ])rom()tion is much quicker, their 
oldest lieutenants being^f 1817, and they cannot be purchased 
n\er; and yet there are 50/, a-ycar deducted from every l)revet 
otlieor in his Majesty’s service to put them on an eipiality with the 
Cuinpany s service! I could mention many minor circumstances 
that render India annoying, such as th^'^ffuties, parades, &c., in such 
a climate being more frequqnt, leave bf ' absence being very diilicult 
to obtain, and only in the rainy season, when no person can travel.* 
However, if slow promotion, certain loss of health, absence from 
friends, and a total want of all those sports and exercises wdiich are 
almost necessary for relaxation, together with hH I have stated 
above, without any advantage to be gajfied, are nbt enougii to satisfy 
tlie most determined ‘ Puffer’ upon India, tcan say no niorc. When 
once in India, the difficulties in the way of getting home (or out of 


* Why should this indul^fence he denied more than in Europe, where, 
'y the Commander-in-cluef’s authority, oiic-half of the offieers may ha\ e 
e ut certain seasons ? 
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India) are nearly insnrmotintable. Without plenty of money, alucky 
promotion at home by interest of friends, or a sick certificate; ytni 
are there a prisoner for years. In two of his Majesty's regim^j 
in two years and a half, the change of ofiicers has been wonderfhf. 
One has lost, by death, sent home sick, or on promotion, twenty-six 
officers j the other, iwenty-thfee. The great number thus rencJered 
ineffective in so short a period of tinw, and the few that are sent to 
fill their places, * tie those that are left, not only to the country, but 
to the spot. Tfie. staff situations in both Services, and alsa the 
officers of higlier ranl^s, are m<^ libera|(y.paid j and from this cir- 
cumstance I am awafrf that a very different tale from mine is often 
told in England. I reipest, however, that your readers will refer ta 
their friends; who may, like me, have* bought experience, for the 
truth of all that 1 have stated, and will agree to remain in India 
all my life, (God forbid !) should I ImVe mis-stated one single point. 

As to the Civil Service, theyu.^ most profusely paid j and, when 
I state that Civil Servtints, of six to ten years’ service, have 
from fourteen to twenty-five huridrcd rupees per month, I am sure 
every one will agree with me. I have been fourteen years in his 
Majesty’s service, and have an income of one hundred and ninety- 
four rupees per month j and a friend of mine, nine years and a half 
in the Civil Service, has hrenty-fonr hundred rupees per month, or 
more in one month than 1 have in one year. If such is necessary for 
him, (his situation is by no means a responsible one,) what can I do 
on the other? Many adventurers who have come out to India 
without education, or being in any way distinguished for talent, 
zeal, or other recommendation, arc receiving from six hundred to 
eighteen hundred nij)ccs ])cr month, and they belong to no Service; 
whilst the officers of that very Service to which the merit of retain- 
ing India must by every impartial person be given, are in a state 
looked down on by ever\ other Service in the country, and drag- 
ging on a precarious existence, without li^e of reward. 

If through this statement the state of his ^lajesty’s servants 
should be understood in India, and even one individual prevented 
from embarking for a country in which nothing awaits him but 
disappointment and bitter regret, 1 shall feel much rejoiced, and in 
conclusion I predict, that, unless some cliange be made, the diiy is 
rapidly approaching when no man of that character (vide note) 
which entitles him to hold his Majesty’s commission will be found 
to accept employment in a regiment doing duty in India. A Cap- 
tain is perhaps a little better paid than in Europe; but then he is, in 
other respects, similarly situated with other officers ; and, as officers 
of that rank can live most respectably on their pay in Europe, why 

* In a letter from an otHcer of high rank, and holding a high situation 
at the Horse Guards, to the colonel of his favourite regiment, he says? 
‘ I caimot get young men, (meaning officers,) of such a description as 1 
eould wish to send out to you ; and indeed I am quite at a loss.' Query, 
What will less favoured regiments do ? 
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should they go to an unhealthy climate withouPsome inducements } 
Besides, a captain has to pay his passage to England in case of 
sickness; and a long time will be necessary to enable him to save 
that sum. 


Want pp Churches in India. 

To the mtorqf '4Uo^tal Herald, . 

Sib,— My- anxiety to see in your coliiifa^ Temark on the 
circumstance I am about^^a^^ng toyour hgti^^i^and, through the 
medium of your vakiaWe‘Jd^nat 1o the i^ledge of the India 
Proprietors, enables me to^cj^uen an ave^^ipn to writing anony- 
mously. Allow me to obs^^that I should not Mve troubled 
on this occasion, 1^ the’ CalcutUf press afforded a channel by 
which the inconvenience under^fiich WQi^our might be brought 
to tlie notice of the Local Governpi|0nt. '' , ^ ‘ 

It is on the subject of the wo^lf churches atCawnpoor, that 
I desire to call your attention, and’it will, 1 am confident, surprise 
you, and many of your readers, that, in a large civil and military 
station of more than forty years’ standing, and having two chaplains 
attached to it, no place of divine worship should ever have been 
erected by the Government. 

The garrison consists of two King’s regiments, and European 
liorse and foot Artillery, (altogether exceeding ‘2000men,) and five 
Native corps, the European staff, and Christian drummers, &c., of 
the Native corps, and the whole of the officers of the garrison are 
required by the brigadier to attend divine service. Now, when 
to the above-mentioned are to be added a very numerous class of 
re'ipectable merchants and shopkeepers, and pensioned Europeans 
with their families, it is obviously incumbent on a good Govern- 
ment to provide suitable i^commodation for them : and what is the 
accommodation here aflbraed ? At tlie west end of Cantonments is 
a liungalow, (foriperly a mess-room,) that lias been altered by 
cutting arches in the partition walls, which separate the rooms of the 
house, and this is designated the ‘ Church Bungalow but it can- 
not be made to contidn one half of the persons who reside in tlie 
^ icinity, and who would frequent it. In the eastern (juarter of Canton- 
ments, the accommodation is much worse : the service is there per- 
lormed in tne dragoon riding-school, where ‘benches are provided 
lor the troops alone, and no seats for the families, or others who 
may attend. Three years’have elapsed since our lamented bishop, 
Br. Heber, on visiting Canpoor, represented the Want of a church ; 
nnd it is said that one was ordered to'be*built: but, as yet, the 
i^round is not marked out. 

I shall not trouble you with any comment, but conclude by 
mentioning, that, before churches were built in the interior stalions, 

It was a common remark amongst the nation : ‘What! have these 
i^uropeans no religion?’ Your constant reader, L. B. 



V;<ipABF4D Speech OF a^atjivb Indian^ On 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herhldi ' ' 

X ..fV t ‘ 

Sxn, ♦. J\,., ^ ]U)x<do!i; 

In your niim'bsr for k The 

Madras Courier^writteii||§p||^tife^Of that iSi tfe^'swkct 

of Native juries. S^i^after the period at, whidh |Jie ^ Ws 

‘ idat?^$o#l ittdktingf of^N^kes on 


^MglE^press^' -Jl^igame. Native. Jwr^'the 
x_. i^ond' tasting; 


written, it wa’fe intep^Mja, 
the* subject, bufirw^^l^ ^ 
letter, had prepa^ep; JW^po^h ,tg. 

and, as a cojiy^ont haS; oomi,hito,i^ffendi and appeairi to. me to 
possess a good deal of .spjidd jjfeasg^ng, J sepd it to ,youi as .yon 
may, perhaps, think^it JWy of publication in your journal, . Jt is 
as follows : ’ VTt W ' ' > ' 

• ^ '4f:t A- ‘ ^ 

* Gentlemen of this ^^embly^f, {ends .anjd Countrymen, 
to be favoured wirti your attention for a. short time, while I de- 
liver to you 1 ^. sentiments op,- th^,c subject foi* which we arc now 
met, and I beg to say, that, m-\Rhat L shall now state, I profess 
the sentiments, imd^exhibit the wishes, of a very considerable part 
of the respcctabfe .Natives of Madras and its neighbourhood, by 
many of whom I have been requested to do so. But I assure you it 
is not without eonsiderable reluctance that I thus intrude in y«elf on 
your notice, as, from my retired manner of life and diinacstic habits, 
I am but little ([ualilied for public speaking. It is, however^ one of 
the many proofs of that boundlcs.s spirit of liberality- which actuates 
the Government under wliich we live, that so obscure an indivi- 
dual as myself is permitted to address tliis numerous and respectable 
assembly on this interesting occasion. 


^ You are all aware that an Act of Pa|jianient has recently been 1 
received in tliis' country, authorising the Judges of the Su) 3 renio ] 
Court to frame such regulations as they may deem necesstiry for 
availing the Court (>f the services of siich''^ Natives as are fenind fit tn 
serve as ju»ymcn • an^'it is also knowm to you that a public meet- 
ing took place on the^5th of Novcinbei- last^on tliat subject, but 
which assembly, having been abruptly broken up, led to nothing 
satisfactory. On tha'-eontrary, from what W'aa publisbe^J of its pro- 
ceedings, an idea has, gone forth, that it, was the general wish of 
the Native community here to decline the boiHi thus graciously ex- 
tended to them by the B.^itish ^’arliament, — an idea which, I am 
proud to aver, is neither consonant with the wishes nor at all ex- 
pressive of tlic sentiments of the greater part of those I now 
address, but directly. opposite them. 1 trust, by the proceeding'* 
of this day it will be shown to the world, that the Native eonuiui- 
nity of Madras are neither insensible of the privile.ge, nor unworthy 
of the benefits, tlius bestowed upon them, but that they aipe ; highly 



■ by ^,^ j,SH W Mdh^ ip forwiHKiiir Ite 

ope^oiM, |n alabti^, «ieliag, aoi executing the view of* tbote 
gracious leg»fatp n*o hare shown so au^ woxietr for the futun 
S^?!'1L®L benefits of 


iAV&E 

► ' T-'P'- 

a8 ev^,o^ 


if ^ tjto weHkre 

a.rpr^ 

^ per** 
rtciiiijiy at full 
:^M«v€r, he 
edbyotherstj 


W. M.cvnjta KUUia^ n 

trial by jury to t^ Netires thi 
of ^Ooiitatry itt'boiirt; ift 
lodeoflile Mnefitf that wfll' 
source, 

Boust^lei^ns on 

liberty to eitpps his 4^r, havii|dJnfe m 
must lay his account TOtpBli^opini(M bang '■f^M 
and, if he is heM up to.jiW^icifie.let him bearT 

It has-^n urged bylndiril^thm dhe pcosh of religious 
scmples Hindoos aretniflpable »,ng a»,juiiymeri. I blush as a 
HmdM to hw sUA TO ^sertu^ade ; ahd it is painful to me to 
have to combat so futdea pretext. Do not Hindoos fill ev«y situa- 
tion both m the civil and mUitart,departments iu Indhi ? And I have 
It yet to learn, if <mr duties as jurymen will be either so intricate 
complicated, or half so troublesome, as the callings which many of 
us now follow are. Agi^, jt has been said that our ignorance of 
the Ei^hsb language will preclude many from being fit jurymen i 
but I thmk there are few amongst us that are not bonversant with 
It : and, should there be one or two instances of individuals unac- 
quainted therewith, is it just that the whole community should be de- 
prived of so invaluable a privilege on account of their ignorance } 
burely not : it Was not such trifling, frivolous, and futile grounds. I 
suspect, that swayed the proceedings of the memorable meeting of 
the 25th of November. I have my suspicions it arose 6om worse 
motives, which I shall not name, but leave them with those with 
Whom they originated, to enjoy the remarks they have called forth 
ironi various pen|. in consequence of the publication of that day’s 
jwk. It there isa man iij this assembly who wishiQ;j| to reject the 
now offered us of acting as jurymen, ib »unk in Wpeless de- 
padation as to utter such a sentiment, we t^Wli S inwi no tie of 
brotherhood, and claim no fellowship nor c^^pnity ^h him. 

There is no principle which so stronglSveratea in human 
Wure as the law of retaliation : thij^peiirs fiom the laws of 
2,1!^'“^"* thmr ^tUest state; it^a4;el«»: from our own 
:^n68,^en an injury is done us. Wel^i^yjibig ibr revenge. 

L ^ tbe persop oi^iSIg'tpight to suffer for 

Ite w of hiiaWho TOS injured must return 

^ ow. Such ue the dictates of oili|;-patuta^ temper j but pnistie 
principle to its full extent, and see where it will end. Om mb 

eJri L®" to you ; yon feel yourself 

Sgrievedand seek revenge. If you then retaliate upon him, bethinks 
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hi has fftceived a new injury, which he in his turn seeks to fcvengo ♦ 
and thus a foundation is laid fOr reciprocal animosities without end. 
Did this principle and this practice become general, the earth would 
be one universal field of battle, life would be a scene of endless 
bloodshed, and hostilities would be immortal. Legislative wisdom 
bath provided a remedy for these disorders, and but for thuf Imvoc 
would be made of the human race. The right of private veng&ce 
which every man is born with, by common consent, and for the 
public good, is resigned into the hands of the civil magistrate. 

I will not hesitate to assert^ (and I am sure every unbiassed 
Hindoo will go along with me,) that many of the writings 
among the Hindoq^, which go by the name of laws, are so exceed- 
ingly vague, inconsistent, and unmeaning, that they are worse than 
useless in the administration of justiee, — leaving the decision of the 
Judge almost always as arbitrary as if there were no law, and at the 
same time introducing the mischief of chicane with its endless 
quibbles and annoyances. ]5ut in the institution of trial by jury 
now extended to us, and where an individual has the advantage of 
being tried by a body of men to whom he is well known and who 
are acquainted with the habits, customs, and manners of the 
country, none of these difliculties occur : it has ever been looked 
upon as one of the brighest ornaments of the British Constitution, 
and proud indeed ought wc to be in becoming partakers of it. 

I am conscious 1 have trespassed too long on the patience of 
this meeting ; but I cannot conclude without drawing your notice to 
the numerous blessings the Native population of India now enjoys, 
Under the influence of the British Government, compared with 
what it ever did in any former age. Did time permit, I might 
exhibit to your view the horrid cruelties exercised over the poor 
Hindoos during the long and bloody sway of the Mogul dynasty; 
particularly the horrid acts of oppression exercised on religious 
devotees, to induce them to embrace the Musulman faith. The acts 
of rapine, destruction, and plunder, committed on our ancestors, are 
w'ell known to many whom 1 now address, as well as the devasta- 
tion and pillage which befel our ancient and sacred places of 
worship. Compare those days with our present happy situation, 
and say, are we 'not blessed in our rulers, when every one is per- 
mitted to exercise his own religious opinions free from all terror 
or fear. 

I trust thi^ meeting will not break up until an appropriate 
address is franjed to the Honourable the Judges of the Supreflie 
Court, stating fully our sense of the privilege now bestowed upon 
us, and our readiness to come forward to afford every information 
that may be required from us on the subject. And, after the 
address is framed, I would suggest the propriety of a committee of 
respectable individuals being chosen to carry the objects of tbi^ 
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day’s tneeting ittto eflRect, ilhd that th^y also be ihstrUctefl tb j)ub- 
lish th6 same in the Madras newspapers. In cdhclusion, I hbpe thei^ 
are many noW present ready to favour us with their sentimehlS bit 
the subject, and to elucidate it fully, which I regret my inability 
to do. 


Ordnance jt)KrARTMENT in India. 

To the Editor of tf^e Oriental Herald. 

8ir, — I am an humble member of the Ordnance Department, 
and, in consequence, was some time ago requested to affix my name 
to a letter intended to be presented by the conductors of Ordnance, 
to the proper authorities, ‘ entreating that the smalness of our pay 
and allowances might be taken into the humane consideration of 
our Honourable masters here, and that they would be pleased to 
grant us such relief as, to their wisdom, our case appeared to re- 
quire.’ 

That letter stated, that, in point of fact, we suffered a reduction, 
instead of obtaining an increase, in our allowances, on our being pro- 
moted, from the circumstance that many of our department came 
from staff situations, wh^re they had enjoyed from 80 to 130 ru- 
pees monthly, arising from pay, staff, and writing allowances, so 
tliat the object kindly intended by Ciovernment became thereby un- 
intentionally frustrated ! 

A conviction that Government has ever extended its attention 
and support to all deserving thereof, produced the letter above al- 
luded to ; nothing doubting but that we, in common with all other 
supplicants, should eventually succeed in interesting and calling 
f’oith the sympathy of our Honourable masters ! 

Now, 8ir, my present motive for troubling you is, in the firit 
place, to rouse the memory of him into whose hands our letter has 
passed, and to entreat that it may be brought from ^ darkness to 
hvht,’ in order that the matter therein contained may be laid before 
those who are alone competent to judge whether our requests are 
founded in justice or not, and where alone we can expect impartial 
views of our case to be taken, and hope for a redress commensurate 
with our privations. 

In the second place, I wish to observe that I have, in common 
with many others, felt anxious that some person might be induced 
fo attempt rescuing the members of oUr department from various 
hardships, which they are at present suffering under, and which, 
very unfortunately, seem to be increasing, particularly since the 
lamented death of that distinguished and inestimable officer, Major- 
General Sir John Horsford ! 

Ndne having appeared desirous of such an undertaking, I shall 
attempt the task, and for this purpose will commence with the 
hardship we feel ourselves more particularly subjected to, by the 
M 2 
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introduction of so many commissioned commissaries to take charge 
of magazines, thereby su{)erseding older and more experienced 
Ordnance officers j and for no other reason than because they are-« 
loarranf-officers. 

As many reductions have lately taken place in several branches 
of the Service, consequent on a peace-establishment, it may probi|bly 
appear necessary to apply some reduction to the Ordnance Depicrt- 
ment. In the contemplation of such a measure, or even otherwise. 
I would, with due deference, presume to offer a few remarks, as 
well in this view as to afford an impartial disclosure of the state of 
our department. Nothing but :i firm conviction of the good likely 
to be produced by this exposition, would have urged me to the ful- 
filment of a task which, 1 feel confident, will meet with a very un- 
gracious reception in a certain quarter ; but, actuated as I am by a 
well-matured determination of being, if possible, the humble instru- 
ment of rescuing the class of individual|^I have the honour to be- 
long to, from no ordinary stamp of obloquy and privation, I shall 
persevere, leaving to the judgment of those whose judgment we 
seek, to determine how far I have justified my cause. 

There are in our department at present eight commissioned com- 
missaries and deputy-commissaries, who together receive monthly 
3,200 rupees, for being in charge of magazines, and signing the 
monthly papers of their respective establishments. If they have a 
more ostensible duty to perform, I rather think it falls to the lot of 
a deputy, as 1 have known a commissioned commissary in charge 
of a certain magazine, who, during a period of ten or twelve months, 
was not more than half a dozen times in his magazine : where he 
was, 1 know not. lie this, however, as it may, it frequently hap- 
pens that commissioned commissaries, in charge of magazines i| 
the field, apply for, and obtain, leave of absence to visit the Presi- 
dency, making over their charge, ad inter im, to the senior warrant- 
officer, who thereby has to perform a duty gratiutomly, for a period 
of ten or twelve months, for which another person is in tlie.receipt of 
400 or 500 rupees monthly ! Put suppose the commissioned com- 
missary to be at his magazine station, what has he to do? Virtually 
nothing ! Whatever is to be. done, is done by his drudge, alias the 
warrant-officer. Thus it is that an expense of 3,200 rupees 
monthly, or 38,400 yearly, is ineuvred without a shadow of benelit 
being derived by the State and eight valuable officers in their own 
department are kept from their regiment ; and at times too, when 
the charge of two or three compayics at head-quarters falls to the lot 
of one subaltern officer. 

I do not mean to attach much importauce to the circumstance of 
commissioned commissaries obtaining leave of absence 3 but merely 
to inquire, if the duties of such and such magazines can be 
carried on, (and that they can I believe none will doubt,) — say, 
the duties can be carried on for such a period, and during the ab- 
sence of the commissioned commissary, where then exists the ne- 
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rallying point, round which much discussion has taken place, to say 
nothing of the little bickerings it has produced, -^all commissioned 
(jfficera strenuously demanding a salute, as they emphatically term 
it, from conductors of Ordnance 3 but for which there exists no on^ 
authority, if we except a garrison, which goes no further than the 
glacis of that garrison, in which it was issued. 

Something strange appears in the wording of this very order. 
Ajibthecaries, stewards, and riding-masters are exempted, as if it 
were only necessary to inflict so summary a mode of punishment 
on poor conductors 3 and yet the former ranks are all warrant- 
officers. Another reason to prove that the order in question, re- 
stricted as it even is to the garrison of Fort William, never should 
have had an existence, — that it must have been penned when the intel- 
lectual faculties slumbered, and that it was sanctioned at a moment 
when the phicid disposition of the illustrious personage whose au- 
thority it required, rendered him an easy prey to the designing, — is 
the liability ofa warrant-otj[icerinthe Honourable Company’s Service, 
saluting one of that deseffption in his Majesty’s; it being no novel 
matter that one of the latter should be (juartered with the regirnent 
stationed in Fort William : and this certainly was a degradation 
the illustrious person already mentioned neiwr would have con- 
teniplated 3 and but a little reflection, undisturbed by sinister in- 
fluence, would have induced him to spurn the reejuest that was 
made for his sanction to an act intended to lessen the respect of as 
reputable and useful a class of individuals as exists. 

Having pointed out successfully, I hope, the inutility of conti- 
nuing commissioned commissaries in the Ordnance Department, I 
shall now endeavour to show how the department may be rendered, 
not only by far more efficient, but also conduce to emulation amOng 
the individuals connected with it, and who really do re()uire some 
benefit 3 as also to create a saving to the State of 4,925 rupees 
monthly, together with the opportunity afforded for the return of 
the commissioned commissaries to their own branch of the Service. 
I have deviated in the allowances, as well as number of Ordnance 
officers required for the duties of the deparlmeiit ; and for this very 
obvious reason, that, wherever 1 have been, I have found from 
observation that the number laid down by me is fully sufficient 
for the most complete discharge of the various duties required by 
each magazine. I have pointed out reductions for the higher 
grades, simply because they proportionally receive too much, while 
the lower grades receive fiir too little, and albo from a conviction 
that Government would not feel disposed to adopt measures tliat 
aimed at a greater expenditure than at present exists. 

Besides this, I have partly framed a plan, which, if sanctioned by 
Government, would induce the higher grades to retire from the Ser- 
vice immediately on completing their twenty -seven years’ service in 
India. The accomplishment of such a desideratum would prove an 
Jufallible remedy against the present highly objectionable disposition 
of deputy-commissaries^ holding on to the latest period of their 
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existence, to the prejudice of the Service, and detriment of more 
active, and consequently more deserving, men. 

No system can be more fundamentally Tumotrs to the -State, than 
that which admits of men holding appointments, whose mental and 
physical abilities have from age deteriorated, and whose snow-clad 
temples proclaim the necessity of their retiring to the calm abodes 
of domestic solitude, there to direct their thoughts towards that 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns and pot to be mix- 
ing at their advanced years in the busy scenes of life, superintending 
arsenal and magazine affairs, (or trying to do so rather,) whereby 
their tempers become ruffled, their dispositions soured, and them- 
selves unfitted to consider with calm dignity their approaching lat- 
ter end I ! 

To conclude : the system at present in existence, of employing 
commissioned commissaries, is fraught with injury to the Service, 
even to a greater extent than here exemplified j and, sooner or later, 
it will evince itself in strong and impressive colours. It retards 
emulation among the warrant-officers, \ho are alone the life 
and energy of tlie department ; for it debars them from any 
direct or indirect communication with Government > no opportu- 
nity occurs to prove how zealous they are in the cause of their 
Honourable masters j and conseifuently all their feelings for the 
good of their department become deadened. They see others reap- 
ing the reward of their labour and exertions ; and, as a matter of 
course, they will ere long relax in their ardour to that Service 
which it is at present their greatest ambition to see exalted, and 
their humble and unceasing endeavour to serve and promote ! 

G. 
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* Exclusive of the Principal and Deputy Principal Commissaries, 
t This is the amount when receiving house-rent. 
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Barrenly .... 




1 


2 

1 

Cuttack .... 





1 

1 

1 

Chittagong . . . 




1 


1 

1 

AllyGhuh .... 




1 


2 

1 
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1 

1 

8 

7 

7 

40 

26 




♦ This desi^ation to be applied to our present principal commissary, 
and the term Commi88arm/-General to the officer holding the designa- 
tion of Commtuanj-General. 

t To add to the depressed state of the conductors, they have been 
lately, by a most grievous and ungenerous act, excluded from that salutary 
benefit which formerly existed, of obtaining admission for their children 
into what is termed the Upper Orphan School; which hasentailed further 
privations, by, in a great measure, depriving them of the only chance they 
nad of getting a respectable education for their offspring, a circumstance 
that, in a country like this, is sufficient to corrode the feelings of any pa- 
rent at all desirous of witnessing the advancement of bis children 
in literary perfections, as education is so excessively high, and conse- 
quently out of the reach of all those whose allowances are circum- 




Th« Junior United Servip^ Club. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I was not at all surprised to find, in your number for this 
month, an answer to my letter which appeared in your ' Herald’ for 
May, under the head ‘ King s and Company’s Officers in the United 
Service Clubs ^ ’ but I must confess that I did not anticipate contra- 
diction on a point as notorious as the sun at noon-day j nor was I 
prepared for the note you have appended to your Correspondent’s 
letter. However 1 may yield to your better judgment, I cannot but 
acknowledge, in this case, my inability to discover how the corre- 
spondence and documents you allude to, can, by any possibility, 
remove the impression from my mind, unless they have furnished 
you with proofs that the officer of the Indian army was rejected on 
account of something exceptionable in his character as an officer 
and a gentleman j but, as I believe him hitherto to have stood, as 
respects these necessary re(|uisites, unimpeached, I cannot, for a 
moment, imagine you to be instructed to go such lengths. I shall, 
therefore, content myself by observing, in reply to your note, that 
my letter and correspondence, as r^pects the Junior United Service- 
Club, may be contradicted, but cannot be refuted. The correspond- 
ence is from a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who attended, 
and, with others, heard and felt what he states. 

Had your Correspondent paid a little more attention to my letter, 
and less to declamation, he would have seen that his * unqualified, 
decisive contradiction’ is gratuitous as applied to me j for, what- 
ever my opinion may have been, my letter no where asserts that 
such a determination exists. The asbertiun (as will appear from 
the correspondence in your number for May) is from a brother 
member of the Club of which ^your Correspondent signs himself a 
member. That 1 have believed, and do believe, the assertions, I 
am willing to admit j and it will require more than the counter- 
assertion of any one individual to make me disbelieve it. 

To your Correspondent’s <arefnl examination of the ballot-book, 
and fallacious announcement that ‘ but one solitary instance has 
occurred of an oflicer of the Indian army having been rejected,’ I 
have merely to oppose the simple fact of this one solitary instance 
having occurred to cither the second or third officer of the Indian 
army whose names had appeared as candidates on the ballot-book 
of the Junior United Service Club ; and, further, to state that I am 
not, at this present moment, aware of any officer having since 
become a member. (1 beg distinctly to be understood as speaking 
of the Indian army.) That officers of the Company’s horse have 
subsequently been admitted, is within my own knowledge j as well 
as that, previously to their admission, some of them were rejected, 
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cessity of him or his appoititment ? The answer is obvious j and 
the saving the State A'ould obtain, by his removal, is equally so. 

If it is thought that a moth rigid adherence to the rules or good 
of the Service, more care in the custody or disposal of the stores, 
may be obtained by placing commissioned commissaries in charge, 
I trust I may be permitted to assert, (without any direct or indirect 
detraction from the merits of any man,) that more zealous, careful, 
and real duty-performing subjects no where exist, than those very 
warrant-officers thus superseded, and applied to the drudgery of 
magazines I 

If greater regularity in the discharge of business is anticipated, 
I am bold to assert it never was, nor ever will be realised, it being 
awell-known fact, that magazines, while under the charge of warrant- 
officers, are characterised by regularity, promptitude, and correctness. 

If greater abilities are thought requisite tli^n warrant-officers are 
supposed to possess, my answer is simply this : The abilities of 
warrant-officers have ever been found commensurate with the duties 
C'onse(juent on the charge of a magazine j nothing more can, there- 
fore, be required. With one or two solitary cxcej)tions, all the 
abilities required, ifoth practically and theoretically, arc happily 
blended with every requisit^or ihe good of the department, among 
‘the higher, anda mong man)' of the lower grades of warrant-officers j 
and, while it must be regretted that, of late years, a few of a very 
contrary description have crept into the department, which is 
purely to be attributed to those at whose instigation such admis- 
sions were obtained, yet nothing serious need be dreaded from this 
circumstance, as a sufficient number will ever be found capable of 
reHecting credit on the fultilment of those duties consequent on 
either their rank or charge. 

I trust I have fully shown, that no e(juivaknt is had for the vast 
sum of public money yearly expended by the employment of com- 
missioned commissaries in the Ordnance Department, as also the 
loss occasioned to the Service by the removal of these officers from 
the direct line of their regimental duty, a loss which is greatly ag- 
gravated when we rcHect on the experience and talents possessed 
by them, and the total absence in the Ordnance Department of op- 
portunities for duly appreciating the worth of such individuals ! 

It is somewhat odd, that there should exist such a staff-hunting 
viania among the officers in the Honourable Company’s Service. 
It is not so in his Majesty’s j yet the latter are alike subject to ex- 
posure, to changes of climate, and the consequences thereof, and 
should feel as strongly urged to make hay while the sun shines. 
It is singular, too, how the officers of our Service can forego the 
honourable distinctions of their profession, to become superinten- 
dants of carpenters, sicklegurs, and blacksmiths ! 

To what a degree of military enthusiasm did that highly dis- 
tinguished officer. Sir John Horsford, carry bis devotion to the 
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Service ! What an example to others I * It is my boast,' said he, * 
all my service, that I never held a staff situation.' In what un- 
qualified terms did he censure the system of accepting paltry staff 
situations ! ' Besides this, it is a well-known fact that he intended to 
exert his influence with Government to root out all commissioned 
commissaries from the Ordnance Pepartment, and to prevent their 
future employment in that branch of the service, in order to avail 
himself of I heir services, when he felt well convinced such services 
were most e sential and required, reserving an exception in favuur 
of those re([uired at the arsenal, as principal and deputy principal 
commissaries j and even the appointment to the last situation was, 
in some measure, objected to by him j for he deemed it more ap- 
propriate to the class of warrant-officers, as was the case on a former 
occasion at Fort St. George. 

By this arrangement. Sir John intended the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to be kept open as a field for the advancement of the warrant- 
officers then in it, and for rewarding his artillery men, or others, 
whose services or good fortune should bring them to the notice of 
Government, as worthy of its patronage ; and, when the number of 
highly gifted and respectable men with whom tite Honourable Com- 
pany’s Service in general, and the artillery in particular, abound, is 
duly considered, (and they arc Uuiglit to look up to the Ordnance De-, 
partment as the sole reward for either services, talents, or friends' 
influence,) it will not, I trust, be deemed too much, that an attempt 
should be made to keep it free from inciimbr.ance such as above 
stated, as also to apply censure to the ungenerous feeling that 
would rob such men of the only means of ac(}uiring a respectable 
rank, and a competency to gild the evening of their declining days, 
and that, too, after a service of thirty or forty years ! 

In bis Majesty’s Service, meritorious characters are rewarded by 
commissions and appointments, as adjutants and (piartermasters } 
but, in our Service, nothing but the Ordnance Department exists, 
shackled, as it at present is, by those who have otherwise a wide field 
of fame, rank, and competency before them. Surely, then, we may 
with great justice consider these gentlemen as stumbling-blocks to 
our advancement. ^ 

Another hardship, w hich appears to us, and which many have con- 
sidered, as very invidious, is the distinction drawn between warrant- 
officersiii the service of the HonourableCompany,and in his Majesty’s. 
In the latter Service, when the appointment of adjutant, or quarter- 
master, is conferred on a serjeant- major, or other meritorious man, 
he immediately becomes entitled to all and every the privileges, 
ceremonies, and distinctions of the other officers of the army, and 
is admitted into their society j yet he is but a warrant-officer, and 
may remain so for mouths, nay, years. What conclusion are we 
to draw from this ? If commissioned oflicers of one Service rank 
with these of the other, so should warrant-officers. This ^ 
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but on the following Monday again proposed, and then elected. 
This system of rejection and election is ho very uncommon thing 
in the Junior United Service Qlub, but with U I have nothing to 
do, except as it may, on your Correspondent’s own showing, furnish 
some little insight into the chances of adniission open to the officers 
of the Indian army j and, if 1 may add to tliis insight, I have only 
to appeal to the books of the Club, where* .the officers from the 
Indian army will be found to bear about the same proportion to 
those of the King’s army as one does to three hundred. 

Whatever the fears of your Correspondent may be, or the motives 
from whence they spring, he may rest satisfied that the two Ser^ 
vices know better how to appreciate each other than to allow a 
question which arises out of any thing connected with the Junior 
United Service Club, for a moment to disturb that harmony which 
so happily exists between the officers of his Majesty’s Service and 
those of the Indian army. I beg also to assure your-Correspondent 
that my severe remarks, as he is pleased to term them, were never 
intended to apply to a majority of the establishment ; and I should 
be sorry if I could for a moment suppose that any liberal mind 
could so have miscorjstrued what I have written. My severity, if 
severe, was directed vo those who can wantonly trifle with and 
wound the feelings of a gentleman. If this applies to your Corre- 
spondent, (which I do not believe,) I can only olTer him a welcome 
to the full measure of my severity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Subscriber. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 14th, 1828 


Letter from Cavtain Maxfield. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — A letter addressed to me, signed ^ An Old Proprietor,’ 
which appeared in your ‘ Herald ’ of lust month, has but recently 
been brought to luy notice ^ and, although I do not deem it re- 
quisite to reply to every anonymous (Airrespondent, there are parts 
of his letter on which I wish to offer a few remarks, In the fourth 
paragraph of the ‘Old Pro})rietor’s’ letter, he states, ‘Report, however, 
tiays, that your opinions on many important points connei ted with 
Indian affairs have undergone considerable change, and that you now 
even consider the preservation of our Indian empire dependent on the 
preservation of the East India (.’ompany. Mere report, however, 
would have had little weight with me, unless corroborated by some 
eircuinstances, which, I confess, have excited my surjirise. Had 
you not been ])resent at the last two Quarterly (icneral Courts held 
at the India House, I should have found an excuse for you, which 
I am at present unable to conceive.’ 

If the ‘ Old Proprietor’ has not yet learnt from me personally my 
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opinion, however unimportant in a subject of such deep importance, 
and is indebted to mere report, permit me at once to reraovf all i 
doubt upon the subject, and to state most unequivocally, that, what* 
ever changes or modifications may take place at the close of, the 
present Charter, I trust, and devoutly hope, for the sake of India 
and its numerous and valuable population, no less than the best in- 
terests of Great Britain, that the East India Company’s Charter wJU 
be renewed, and the Government of India administered through the 
medium of the East India Company. 

As the ' Old Proprietor’ Vill hardly suspect me of blind jjartiality 
to the East India Company’s Government, he will, I trust, pardon 
me, if I am not blind to the advantages such agency offers to the 
State. 

No Government, or human institution, is free from abuses; 
neither is the Company’s Government ; but there are redeeming 
qualities and powerful safeguards presented through such medium, 
which no other Government under heaven affords. Numerous ar- 
guments might be adduced in support of such assertion j but I am 
not bound to establish a position so easy of demonstration. The 
declaration I have made is the involuntary tribute of conviction. I 
have not been slow to disapprove of >^hat I deemed objectionable ; 
shall I be tardy then in declaring what I sincerely and honestly 
prefer ? 

The ' Old Proprietor’ then insinuates a charge of inconsistency in 
my not calling the attention of the Court of Proprietors to the de- 
falcation which lately occurred in the Company’s Treasury, and re- 
marks : 

' The Company’s Treasury then, Sir, may be notoriously plun- 
dered, and the delinquents not merely pardoned, but proinoted, while 
a perfect oblivion is produced, and you are studiously silent on the 
subject, Mr. (luhagan, I think, did advert to the circumstance at 
the last Quarterly Court, but declared his want of knowledge of the 
facts to enable him to submit a motion on the subject, while he 
dwelt on the importance of it. If you could have stated your ina- 
bility, for want of information, to frame a motion on such an im- 
portant point, 1 should have been spared the trouble of addressing 
you on this occasion ; but, if 1 am not misinformed, you were long 
ago in possession all the particulars of the transactions alluded 
to, as well as the extraordinary conduct of the Court of Directors in 
such affair. With such information, what a case ought you not to 
have established — what credit might you not have obtained — and 
what an opportunity you have lost !’ 

Hence, then, the 'Old Proprietor’ gives mecredit for the possession 
of complete information upon the subject, and considers it a criminal 
omission that I should have been silent, while his knowledge of 
my being in possession of such facts fully warrants me in beUevipg 
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that he must have been as well acquainted with the case referred 
to as he supposes me to be. 

Why, then, should not the ' Old Proprietor’ himself have framed a 
motion on a subject of such importance ? Did he abstain from so 
doing only to afford me the opportunity ? or was it to enable him 
the better to evince his zealous support of the Court of Directors, 
when assailed upon any vulnerable point, that he preferred placing 
me in the breach to volunteering for thj Forlorn Hope himself? 

If he really and sincerely admires that fearless independence he 
so strenuously recommends in the exposure of abuses, let him confirm 
it by example, and allow me, on this occasion, in his own words, to 
tell him : ' With such information as he possessed, what a case 
ought he not to have established— what credit might he not have 
obtained — and what an opportunity he has lost !’ 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 


Sunbury, June 16 , 1828 . 


W. Maxfield. 


Letter from Bengal. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Calcutta, January 12, 1828. 

Mr. John Trotter, who, in conjunction with John Pascal Larkins 
established 'Ihe John Bull,’ having been ordered by the Court 
ot Directors to be suspended from the Service for six months, for 
writing certain forgotten anonymous letters on the management 
of the Bank of Bengal, (tor which he had already been over- 
punished by Lord Amherst, by a heavy tine in the shape of re- 
duced salary, and a lacerating letter from the pen of Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie,) has determined to proceed to England in the Princess 
Charlotte. This protomartyr of the Civil Service is the same per- 
son who projected that reproductive agency, which never attained 
even to a foetid existence. This little touch of tyranny is a very 
inadequate retribution for the evil he did in establishing that Jour- 
nal, which was, from the first, the instigator and apologist of every 
act of oppression during the administration of Lord Hastings, Mr. 
Adam, and Lord Amherst, and, under its presentEditor, is an organ 
of sedition, stirring up the Natfes to hate and cast out the Euro- 
peans as omnopolists of the wealth of their country. If Mr. John 
Trotter had been dives tedof his whole fortune, banished from India 
and even after- that immersed in debt, he would only have had a 
pye-gustation of that violence and robbery with’ which the Paper 
party with which he was associated, succeeded in om- 
whelmiftg others. He can now plead nothing in self-defence, or in 
wraigtoment of the injustice With which he has been treated, which 
may not be answered out of the mouth of his own Bull. 
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The present Editor of ' The Bull,’ Dr. Bryce, has b^en for some 
time labouring, in fco-operation, as he imagines, with Sir *Johft 
Malcolm, to persuade the Natives, that the effect of the Colo^isa< 
TUN for which the sugar-petitioners pray, would be to deprive them 
of their lands, and to reduce them to a state of beggary and starva- 
tion. He describes to them the massacre and confiscations in Ire- 
land in the 17th century, and the cruelties of the Spaniards in the 
Ladrone Islands, as specimens of the devastation and misery ne- 
cessarily included in the colonisation of India. He talks of an 
inundation of English paupers in India. He talks of British, colo- ' 
nists monopolising the wealth and power of the country, and taking 
possession by force (guhurdustee) of the lands and goods of the 
Natives ! He arrays the numerical strength of the Natives against 
the handful of Europeans who desire that security of person and 
property, under the inviolable safeguard of the law, should reign 
throughout the country, without respect of persons, whether Native 
or European, Hindoo or Christian. The means whereby Sir John 
Malcolm would resist colonisation .are different ^ but his end is the 
same, to perpetuate poverty, disunion, weakness, danger, and mis- 
governinent j and he cannot complain if the bad eminence which 
he occupies as the main teacher of an erroneous doctrine, attracts 
to his support the lowest and most ignorant coadjutors. It is no 
less fortunate, however, than singular, that, as discussion opens the 
eyes of the most intelligent among the Natives, they appreciate the 
false and hypocritical pretence on which colonisation is refused; 
th^ disbelieve the calumnies which are pro[)agated against the 
future colonists; they see that Notiiino but Colonisation can 
BKNEFiT TiiEiK COUNTRY, by the difiusioii of knowledge, industry, 
and sccufity of person and property, and concur with the friends 
of that measure in regarding its opponents as the declared enemies 
of their country. 

Dr. Bryce boasts that he has obtained the signatures of forty 
Native gentlemen to a requisition to the Hheriff, for a meeting at 
the Town-hall to petition against colonisation. Why has not the 
requisition yet made its appearance ? What prevents him from 
bringing his people to the scratch ? What will become of him, if, a 
seceder from his own countrymen, he shall find himself deserted by 
the Natives whom attempted to mislead ? 

I refer you to the ^ Hurkaru’ ^r an account of the extraordi- 
nary blunder of Sir Charles Cirey, touching the meaning of the 
37 Geo. HI., c. 14 ‘ 2 , which he rcpresenml as restraining him from 
reducing the fees received by the oflicers of the Supreme Court, 
witliout a requi^tion from the Court of Directors; whereas the 
words of the Act relate solely to' the reduction of salaries paid to 
the officers of the Supreme C^uit by the East lildia Company. 
iThis error could only proceed fr 6 m his eagerness to find himself 
restrained from giving to suitors the relief which they souglit, ana 
which, if Grand Juries persevere, they will ultimately wrest ftoiii 
the Court. 
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tiETTER FROM MadBAS. 

*to the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Madras, 7th Februliryi 1828. 

Tbe new year Was ushered in here by a splendid ball and supper, 
given by the Right Honourable the Goyernor at the Banqueting* 
rooitt, Government-house, on the evening of the 1st of January. 
The company was numerous, and the fOte went off as all such enter* 
tftinments generally do here, where the body is more benefited 
than the mind j for, as far as such enjoyment is in question, all 
seemed to be highly satisfied. The viands were of course excellent, 
the wines as good as are usually met with on such occasions, and 
the host affable and courteous. * 

The ship Wellington arrived early in January, from England ; 
amongst the passengers by her, came Captain Marjoribanks, th^ 
new master attendant for this Port, appointed from the India HousO, 
in the room of the late Captain Grant : Mr. Gascoigne reverts to 
his former situation of Deputy : he had acted as Master, sinOfe 
Captain Grant’s death. 

Sir Ralph Palmer, our (Jhief Justice, returned on the 15th', from 
Bengal, by the ship Clyde. 

Our Superintendant of Police, Major Ormsby, has also returned 
from his sea voyage, and resumed the duties of his situation. Mr. 
Elliot, who acted in his absence, is, it is said, to be otherwise pro^ 
vided for. At the sessions, held on the ‘23d, 8ir G. W. Ricketts,' in 
delivering his address to the Grand Jury, took an opportunity of 
paying a high compliment to Mr. Elliot, for the vCry able and 
satisfactory manner in which he hud filled the office of Super* 
intendant during Major Ormsby s absence, and added that, in doing 
so, he also expressed the opinions of the Chief Justice and Sir R. 
Comyn. ' 

No trials of any interest came Ijefore the Court at this time. 

At several times during the month, the weather has been wet 
and stjually, and often bore a threatening appearjj^ce: the swell was 
at times excessively great, and so high was the surf as to cut off 
all communication with the ship An old military officer, who 
had been op board the ship Wellington ^ looking at her accommoda- 
tions, previously to his talahg a passage home in her, was upset 
while coining aehofe in a 1)oat with his European servant, when 
about twenty yards frpm the beach. Luckily they both clung to the 
boat, which wps soon again rigjited by the boatman, assisted by 
Some catamarans that were fortundtely at hand when the* accident 
occurred. The parties were well ducked, and looked rather out of 
humour on mounting the Coloners curricle, to drive home. 
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and dfsa^eeable ajb this meeting, tha^^l^ have heed hea^'ttiW 
press their determination of abandoning it, at least as fyi as hdv^ 
racing goes ; but a subscription has b^ entered into for getthi^ a 
pack of hounds, tfhd the association bears the name of' The BMiris 


Hunts’ 


A match for three thousand rupees, between two celebrated 
horses, Wildblood and Orelio, took place the first’ day of the ant^ 
ing, and created very considerable interest : it was gained by the 
former, contrary to general expectation} and, as very large 
were pending on the match, a good deal of money was iSirt inid 
won, and somefrery long visages were to be seen at the nu^stand 
on the termination of the match, realising exactly Hogarth’s pictdre 
of the Gamesters in the Ilake’s Process. ^FortunateF^, the pro- 
pensity fo^^lihing does not prevail hwe to any great extent. We 
are not, ^ in |)ng1and, disgusted by seeing a peer of the realm 
alia in arm with a gamester or a pugilist of low birth' and 
deportment. However, but few years have elapsed since oCcuivences 
arose f||pm horse-racing here that excited pain, indignation, sad 
disgust throughout the whole community, and tended much towards 
stirring up malignant passions, ill-blo^, and dieagreemeifii thm 
Ume wdll never obliterate. 


The Right Honourable the Governor has, for the preseht, aljan- 
denied his imei^myif proceeding to the Neilgherry Hills; and^ 
visiting other dlSrWs in the interior. Preparations had b^ foatlc 
for his departure about this time, and there are different repOfts Ss 
to the cause of the journey being put off. A report of thatdteadfU 
disease the cholera being prevalent at several villages oa.ihe route, 
and of the, Mysoft and Seringapatam fevers being rather more 
violent than usual this season, ft stated to have induced hiih to 
remaiif here, rather than run risks. The same causes are sakl to 
have induced his Excellency Sir G. T. l^ji^hlker, the Commiatider-ia- 
chief, to give up his intention of procef ^ng on a xnilltarv tour, for 
which i^parations had likewise been made^ There arl otherl^ 
ports in .circulation as to the reasons these great 
vemainiq||at the Presidency^ one, of no little cttosiderid^ldii^^ 
the pro^li^ of the new Qovetno^OeneEel, |<ord 
foitoldng here prevhmsly to hk proceeding teCalc^ 
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Secretary to , G6ve«]|m^;J^ imi^y Sepatiment. An old 
civilian, Coll^Ctot a«a, l^a^atrate of one of the, principal ^istrk^ 
under the i^adfaa Government, has been removed from hU situar 
tion, and another appointed^ to it. lleport says that he had been 
tyrannically severe bn^ some part of the Nati\% population, and 
guilty of other improprieties j to investigate which a commission is 
to assemble on the spot. 

A determined ‘-spirit to economise pervades every act of onf 
Governor j and, public report says, some of those * who sit in jud^-. 
ment’ with him are mot equally zealous. Having long indulged 
themselves in habits of luxurious extravagance, t£ey are averse ;to 
check it in others j but, from the spirit evinced It the Governor, 
there is no doubt that he will carry his work of retrenchment into 
every depdftment j and it is rumoured, that some of the* members 
of Government are so annoyed at what is going fftfward in this 
way, that more than one seat in. Council .are lik^ soon to become 
vacant by thesieparturc of their occupants to Europe. *' 

Some reductions are also spoken of in the Army, the Ordnance, 
and Commissariat Departments, that will lead to economyj without 
lessening the effiqiency of the establishment. The Medical and 
Ecclesiaetic»roepartments have also undergone n scrutiny ; but it 
is not thought any alterations can be cifected in cither, there being 
more need , of Editions than curtailments to both, pnleaS it be in 
the establishment of the Kirk of Scotland.— we liave here two. 
chaplains to it, with their two clerks, &c., anSwrfe is only service 
for about an hour and a lialf on Sunday morning, to a very limited 
congregation j which duty these Rev. northern divines take alter- 
nately, so that each has about three hours’ labour monthly. Their 
monthly salary is about ecjual to what many A their brethren at 
home get yearly ; .yet those mdl at heme do as much duty in a 
week as these, here, do in a year. 

1 attended, lately, the examination of the Vepery Academy, 
which is conducted by Mr/ David Kerz, r assisted by Mrs. K. and 
others. It was truly pleasing to pbsefve the progress the young 
P^ple had. made in. the varions branches of education. I may safely 
if this.setninary is equalled, i$ Js not excelled by other in 
ludia: zv&ff Uiiog seems to be conducted with so much%egulat^y, 
taistoj and^Eopiiety>.t^tl almost fancied myself 
^entalffmld, rolls. ' N 
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lish seminaty, until the (hrown,. but comely) 

youths Reminded me wher6 T Was. I send ypu.copifes 

(as cut from ' I'he GovermAent Gazette’ here,) addressed Mi*.' 

Kerz, by clergymen who attended the examinhddhs th^ a. 

highly satisfactory nature, and, if ydi can aiferd theni a pl^ in 

your columns, ycni will confer a benefit on the rising generatioA* 

Public pdrtieS and private entertaimhents hj^ve been very 
during the imlnth of J^uary, as they usually are : the MoptSif|; 
Public Ball, the ilace hav^ tended to enliven 

lierej although, upon the \%ole, there is blit little sociality 
lent — bbt much ^tate, stiffness, and fprmality. ^hose midni^t as- 
semblies, card-playiug and scandalising conventions, are Very far 
from being agreeable ; health, beauty, and fortune, are there fre- 
quently sacrificed without any adequate compensation in return, 
i’o a stranger, newly arrived, the ladies (many of them at least) 
appear as just risen from the bed of sicKness : their voice is sott 
and spiritless, and every step betrays languor and lassitude ; they 
certainly want the glow of health in the countenance, that delicious 
crimson {lumen purpurenm juvenla) which, in colder climated, 
enlivens the coarsest set of features, and renders a beautiftil one 
imsistiblc : 

* Youth’s orient bloom, the blush of chaste desire, 

Tire sprightly converse, and the smile divine, 

(Love’s jl^ntle train,) to milder climes retire, 

And full in Albion’s matcldcss daughters shine/ 

The subscription for erecting a monument to the memury of the 
late Sir Thomas Mmiro, amounts now to above one hundred th'ou- 
sand rupees : that lor the relief of the crews of the seven shipathat 
were wrecked by the storm, in December last, amounts to about 
twelve thousand. 

The Uight Hon. S. R. Lushington, our Governor, has graciously 
condescended to become Patron of the Literary Society of Madras 5 
attd we are pfdiiwsed J;he speedy appearance of the first volume of 
the Society’s 'I'rahslctions, which is said to contain several inter- 
IfitiUg communications. 

There has been a good deal of sickness about Madras, during the 
tftonth of January^, and some ca^cs of cholera are said to have oc- 
CUrred: from the Institution for boys, (viz. the Male Asylum,) there 
\vere fifteen funerals withiii the last month. "Ih^ js ah adage, 

' When the devil finds men idle; he generally grap them em- 
ployment and it seems fully verified Ih the ^^adrae Army, 
there being three European General Courts-Martial ptresent 
sitting j viz. one at Masulapatam, one at Bangalore, and (?ne 
lYichinopoly. The former two are for the trial of officers ofth® 
Hohourab^ Company’s Army, and the last for the trial of 
sllldiers. A murder of a very atrocious nature has 
(tlftitultted here by one of the Beglfin's, (hiid^ a lady of fte 
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df Carnatki,) on one of hel fi^cde domesti^iS, ifid 

^Itbln th% pf^nelS bf CWupanh Palace. 

various editions of, the story in circulation, hot so con- 
tradictory as to render it impjpsible to give a correct statement o^U., 
No doubt, however, exists as totbe murder having^been committed. 
I heard |he Superinten^lant of police say so two day| ^o ^ and ihe 
I,ady lierself admits its having been perpetfated in^er presebct, 
and un^er her direction. She has beeta^itted to TO j l^ut tlnjee 
of her Native servant-girls h^ve been <^mitred to gaol : they wii^ 
participators in the act; a:s report states. The matter will stand 
over tiU the assizes in April next. 


Debate at the East India House. 

A QuARtEKLY General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock wat 
held on Wednesday, June 18. 

On the motion of tlie Chairman (W.Astell, Esq.), a dividend of 5^ 
per cent, was declared on the ('ompany’s capital sto(‘k,^ for the half-year^ 
eommeiicing on the 5th of January last, and ending* on the 5th of July 
next. 

The Chairman then moved, ‘That this Court do confirm the Resolu* 
tion of the General Court of the liSih nit., granting to Major Cunning*- 
hamc, of the Bengal retired list, an allowance nf 200/. per annum, in 
addition to his present pay ^ nd allowance of 130/. per annum. 

The Depute Chairjian (John lioeli, Ehq ) seconded tlie motion. 

General Thornton expressed a wish, tliul, in granting pensions, % 
saving clause should always be added to the resolution, providing that 
the pension should only continue while the individual on whom it WM 
bestowed ‘ was out of employment.’ 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

bye-laws’ committee. 

The Chairman said it was his duty to prop5j6| the annual electbu 
of 15 gentlemen to form a Committee fur inspection of tlie bye-laws. 
He moved that the following gentlemen be re-elected ;—HonouJra1de 
Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. G. Cuinming, Mr. P. Hcatley, Mr. G. Gr«t^, 
Mr, R. Williams, Mr. B. Barnard, !Sir H.Strachcy, Bart., Mr. J. Datby, , 
Mr. ,J. n. Tritton, Mr. J. Carstairs, Mr. R. Twiniiyf, Mr. HuUett, and 
Sir J, Shaw, Bart. 

The motion was unanimously agr^ied to. 

Mr. CuMMiNG, on being proposed, observed that it had last year been 
stated in that Court, that bis attendance in the Committee had not been 
regular. He could only say that he had been for twenty-two years 4 
ttiember of the Committee, and, during that time, had failed to 
tend hut one of its meetings. The hoii. Proprietor produced a ’ 
ter from the Clerk bf the Committee, in confirmation of his stattw 
merit. % ‘ 

llie Chairman observed that Mr. Cumming’s valuable semecs 
'' ell known, and properly appreciated by the Company. He . tban ttat#i 
<kat#oof the members of the Committee had died in the course.of the 
N 2 
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. .The motion for the election of those gentlemen wsvi thea jo^lind 
carried unanimously. H 

SUSPENSION OP AN INDIAN JUDGE. ' 

The CiiAiiiJiAN said, that a gallant Proprietor (Col. Stanhope) had 
given notice of his intention to bring forward a tnotion that da]^ .with 
respect to the case of Mr. Couttenay Smith; but, not seeing ttogalktit 
Proprietor in his place, he ^supposed that he had abandoned hia 
tion. The gallant Proprietor had also given notice of anotheribaation 
relative to the taxation of British subjects in India, under wiifiit>vva5 
commonly called the Stamp Act ; but he supposed that tho'gallfflit Pno- 
prietor was satisfied with what had passed in another place on Ihe Mib- 
ject, and considered the motion unnecessary. ^ > 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether the Court of Directors had received 
a memorial on this subject from the merchants of Calcutta?- ' i 
The Chairman said, the Court had received a memorial, not directly 
from the merchants of Calcutta, but from persons connected T^ththaia 
in this country. 

INDIAN LICENSES. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird rose to propose a question to the CShairman, 
. which, he was inclined to think, it would afford that gentleman sa- 
tisfaction to answer. The (juestion referred to nii order, whiehMt 
appeared had emanated from the Court of Directors, and which had 
, occasioned a Very strong sensation in India. That order, which was 
signed ‘Hugh Molony,’ had appeared in ‘The Calcutta Government 
Gazette,^ and was dated the 27th of November, 1827. It putported^to 
be an extract from a public letter of the Court of Directors of the 4lli 
of July preceding ; and it set forth, that individuals leaving ludja with 
an intention to return to that country, would not receive a license from 
the Court of Directors for that purpose, unless they produced ft ceriifi* 
cate from the authorities abroad to prove that they W conducted them' 
selves in a maimer satisfactory to the Indian Government. 

The following was a copy nf the oflicial notification l^y the Bengal 
Government, regarding certificates of conduct in India 

‘ Fort William — General Department, Nov. 20,- 1827^ 
‘TheRiglit Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pl^seil 
io direct that the following extract (jiaragraphs 18 to 20) from a puhlh 
General Letter from the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated July 11 
1827, be published for general information. Certificates of the natan 
alluded to by the Honourable Court, in the ejxtract in questUm, willbi 
granted to individuals proceeding to Kurope, on their applylkig for tk 
same to the Secretary of Government in the General Department. 

* 18. Applications are from lime to time made to us by parties wk 
have returned from India, for leave to proceed again to that countrv 
for the purpose either of following the pursuits in wliicK they original! 
embarked, or of settling the aflfairs which have growm out ’of their foi 
engagements. 

It frequently occurs, that the parties in questiopr we unable t 
Heft ftny document, showing that their conduct has beea sft^ia^^^ 
the Authorities under whom they have resided. . ^ - 

',§0. We, therefore^ desire that you will take measures for, anliUM 
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ing to idl parties who are resiHing under^our Presidency, either with 
' hr with that of your Government, and who may retom 
to thm; !n the ^^^eut of their baking application for pefmiwion 

to proceed again to India, we shall require them to produce proof of 
their havlh^ conducted ^ thei^lves to the satisfaction of your Govern- 
ment. . • 

‘ By order of the Bt^on. the Governor-General in Council, 

,, , , ^ E.Molony, Acting Secretary to.'the Governm.ent/ 

This order, he believed, was intended to have a very limited applica- 
tion, and grew out of the circumstai^^ pf persons having appbed fpr 
leave to return to India from whom the Company could obtain no proof 
that they had ever been there,* but, the regulation having been, promul- 
gated in a general manner in India, it had very reasonably caused a 
great impression. It was felt that every gentleman about to leave India, 
with the intention of returning, would be eoinpelled to sue to obtain, as 
it were, a verdict of ‘Not Guilty * in his favour. The regulation like- 
wise placed in the hands of Government a formidable power, since it 
authorised them to prevent the return of any person to India whom they 
might consider a troublesome fellow, because he had otFered a pertina- 
cious opposition to their measures, or might have been the abettor of 
that horrid crime in India — free publication. He trusted that tlie Chair- 
man would give some explanation on this sub ject. 

The Chairman observed, that it >vas impossible for him to say what 
impressions the order in (picslion had produced on the minds of people 
in India. He could only answer as to the fact, iliat the Court of Direc- 
tors had ordered the Indian Government to promulgate the regulation in 
question. The Court was aware that no person could proceed to India 
without the consent of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and that before he obtained such consent he must enter into a covenant 
to conduct himself in India as a good and faithful subject. If be fulfilled 
the terms of the covenant, where could bo the dillicnlty or the hardship 
of obtaining proof of the fact ? This rule was made for persons' who 
were not of tfiis class. It was notorious that many persons got out to 
India without leave from the Home Authorities, and it was as w^ell known, 
that, notwithstanding this irregularity, they were permitted to remain, if 
they did not conduct themselves offensively, or, if the Honourable Pro- 
prietor pleased, become ‘ troublesome fellows.’ The Court of Directors 
had a right to know how individuals had conducted themselves in India 
before they permitted them to return. No honest man need be under 
the slightest apprehension that the rule would affect him. The Court of 
Directors could not be responsible for the impressions which the regula- 
tion had made in India. In framing it, they had only exercised the dis- 
cretion which the Act of Parliament confided to them,- and he thought 
they had exercised it wisely. !) 

Mr. R. Jackson thought the wording of the order was not sufficiently 
precise, and that it left parties too much at the discretion of the Indian 
Authorities. Conduct which might be .satisfactory to one Government, 
another would deprecate and jpunish, 

Sir Gi Forbes was of opinion, that, so long as the law authorised the 
Court of Directors to refuse any person permission to proceed to India, 
it was but reasonable, and could be considered no hardship, that indivi- 
duals wishing toicturii to that country should produce proof that they 
.had .^executed the covenant by which theyliadbound theroselvea» ,, He 
could Aot conceive, that any gentleman^ on quitting India, could hav^; the 
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4%hte$l objection to apply Jof a certMIcate of bis good 

bad heard* it argued that there should be no restriction on theidtlr^Ofi^ 

between this country and India : that he considered to ^ | 

vital importance, affecting . the very existence of India as a eotony. 

He would not, on this occasion, pronounce an opinion on the 

{Hear!) ffjt, ^ . 

Mr. WiGRAM said that the wording oitne order appeared* to* have been 
‘misunderstood. It did not require parties to produce certificates before 
t^e Court of Directors, but only reasonable proof. * 

Mr. D. KiNNAiitD said, his object had been answered by the eXfdtmat. 
tion which had taken place, and he wished not to press the matter 
further. 

UUUNINO 01)* HINDOO WIDOWS. ’ ' 

Mr. R. Jackson, who, with Mr. Poynder, had formally noticed bll 
intention to the Court of Directors to submit to the General Court i 
motion on the subject of Suttees, culled the attention of the ProprietOjri 
to it in a very brief speech. lla\ ing alluded to the cruel waste othutUan 
life consequent on these barbarous sacritices, be concluded W moving, 
‘ That the Court of Directors be requested to lay before the rroprieton 
all proceedings which have taken place, and all the information they ihay 
have obtained, with re.'^pect to the burning of Hindoo widows, sincO thj 
resolution of the General C’ourt of the 27tli of March, 1827, calling oa 
them to adopt such means as appear best calculated to put an end to that 
horrible practice.’ 

* The Chairman said, that, in conse(pienre of the resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors in March la>t, the Court of Directors had trausmitted two 
letters to the Governincnt.s of Bombay and Bengal, urging them, respec* 
tjvely, to use their best e.vertions towards the suppression of the prattia^ 
of Suttees. There had not been sufficient time to receive an answer to 
those letters, 

The letters were then read by the Clerk. 

Captain Maxi ield e.vprcssed a hope tlmt no prejudices in this country 
would be powerful enough to <lri\e the Company to interfere in a violent 
manner with the prejudices of the Natives of India. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird also deprecated the adoption of any violent 
measures. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, the Court ouglit not, witli regard to tlys question* 
to seek any favour with j)Cople out of doors. 

Mr. Poynder complained that tlie Court of Directors had not com- 
municated to the Indi.ui (joverument the resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of March, 1827. B was likewise remarkable, that no report of 
the debate whieli preceded the adoption of that resolution was given ia 
‘The Calcutta Gazette,’ which, on other occasions, invariably noticed 
all matters that occurred in Biiglaud that had reference to India. Tiqfl 
paper, however, though it contained no report of the day’s debate in that 
Court, publislied a paragraph respecting it, which purported to h^ a 
translation from a Native paper. The paragraph was as follows; 

‘ On the. 28th of March of the present English year, in a meeting at thte 
Rast India House in England, one Mr. Poynder made a proposal to pat 
a stop to the burning uf \\idows; and it was bis wish that authoCify 
should be invested in the Bengal Government wholly to hboUsh 
pnicjti^. Against this proposal of Mr. Poynder, Colonel 

We need not meadle with the religious practices Of 
ai^s >%i8 custom hits been iii vogue amoog^ them for a Iong*cOiSio.of 
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\9 thei;^ at pressent for its discontinuance I 
four persons (Directors) of meeting were of the same 

opinio^j; t'v?^ only endeavoured to have the practice abolished, andihe 
subject was therefore postponed to be considered at some, future 
laeeting, , 

‘ We are divided between joa^nd regret on hearing this news ; we ate 
exceedingly glad that apy meawes for the discontinuance of concreipa- 
tiou were prevented by Colonel Stanhope and other gentlemen of his 
opinion ; and we feel sorrow that there snould he any gentlemen inclined 
to interfere with a custom which is consonant to our Sastras, and which 
we have practised for a great length 6’f time without interruption. As 
we trust that our religious institutes will never be opposed while we are 
under the subjection of the equitable and glorious King of England, we 
imagine that tlie subject of almlisliing concreination, which has been now 
stopped, will not be agitated again.’ 

The most lAyied authorities in this country had informed him theft 
this paragraph could not be a transl.ition from the Native language, and 
therefore he supposed it had been fabricated for the purpose of doinj 
injury to the cause of humanity. 

The Chairman admitted that the resolution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors had not been transmitted to India ; but those wlio Imd heard the letters 
of the Court of Directors read, must be aware that the sul)stance of th4 
resolution had been stated in them. Nobody, he thought, could doubt 
that it was the most anxious desire of the Directors to adopt all safe and 
practicable measures for ])uttiug an cud to the revolting practice 
complained of. {Floaty hear !) With respect to ‘ The (^ab.utta Gazette,* 
he begged to state, that that paper was not umlor the control of the 
Indian Government or the Court of Dire<‘tors. He was sorrv, however, 
that it had not done justice to the lion. Mcmber’.s cjpcech. {A hw^h.) 

The original motion was then withdrawn, and the letters of the Court 
of Directors were ordered to be printed for the use of tlie Proprietors. 

CAPTAIN PRK.SI’OTT’s ( AHIC. 

Sir C. Forbes rose to call the attention of the Court to the case of 
Captain Prescott, which appeared to him to be one of peculiar hardship. 
He was not about to find fault with the proceedings tliat liad taken place 
on the subject. The Court of Directiu’s were, he thought, bound to take 
the measures which they ad<>pted. He gave them all possible credit fqr 
their good intentions. He mu.'^t also admit that it appeared to him to 
be chiefly by Captain Prescott’s own proceedings that be was placed in 
the situation in which he at present stood. It was the extreme anxiety 
of Captain Prescott to stand well in the opinion, not of bis colleagues only, 
hut also of the Proprietors and the pulilie generally, tliat had induced 
him to make a declaration in that (’ourt, which, perhaps, was not called 
for. Captain Prescott having been brought to trial, and acquitted by a 
speeialJury of his countrymen, after a full and patient investigation, lif 
conceived that, up to that moment, his clmracter sliould have been con- 
sidered as cleared from all imputation of a criminal nature. [^Hear, hear 1) 

If Captain Prescott had been guilty of a want of due caution and prm- 
dence in soihe of his proceedings, God forbid ihey should he disposed 
to punish, hjm severely on that grpuiid ! It appeared to him that Captaip 
Prescott had already been sufficiently punished : even if be had been 
IltdUy pi aU |hi|t was laid tp his charge, he cpuld not havo suffered a 
I^8hi8i|t.j»ore,a9verfi,than he had a&eady endured, from the a^^itatipp 
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aad^iWi’eis of nihidt in which he had k^pr duiiW^fc^)W^ 
inonths. {Hear !) He alMKved that all that wttl liievhaTwei’^'WJ^J^ 
pefHod of the trial aud Hcouittal^ hrnaight latnetiV hur4ed8Wj|^lTOtne, 
the proceedings which haa taken place. He not ' 

aession of the circumbtances^that had occurred since the trhd^’to 
1^ in blaming the Court of Dircctor3||| He, hotfgvek’, uhdCtatocd that 
ttiCsoktion had been come to in the C *rt of Phrecters, oh whal phrtl. 
ctriar grounds he did not know,ito withhold fhcm Captain PresCOtt, for a 
certain period, his usual share of patronage. It mignt bC that thfe tes<). 
kition Avas grounded on the deeftation ot the gallant Director, He 
deserved to stand well in the opimnn of the Proprietors before he received 
his patronage. He (Sir C. Forbes) considered that a declafatlbh'df thsft 
nature Avas uncalled for, after the gallant Director had beCr? tried and - 
hoBoufably acquitted. At all- events, the papers relating to tl^ (Hie 
Captain Prescott liiinself seconded the motion for printing tlleWi) had 
noAV been a considerable time before the Court ; and he'thou'glit/that, 
considering the extreme sAifferings of the gallant Director, it Avohldbe an 
.aOt of humanity to step foiAA'ard in order to rescue him from hiS present 
BitAiation. {He<n\ hear !) It was the general opinion, that the gabant 
Captain, having been actpiittcd, ought to l)c restored to all his rights and 
privileges. Ho conceived there could he no objection to the itbtion 
which he Avas about to make. He came forward on the present occasion 
purely on public grounds, though, if it were necessary, he could bear tes- 
timony to the private Avorth of Captain Prescott. He could, from bis 
knOAvledgc, state, that no maji could display more kindness and benevo- 
knee in the distribution of his patronage than Captain Prescott. No 
JMember of the Court of Directors Avas so entirely disinterested in 
its distribution. Captain Prescott had been in the habit of bestow- 
ing his AA riterships and cadetships on the sons of his brother com- 
manders. He liad constantly yielded to the applications of widows, and 
of file guardians of orphans. {Hear !) He believed, that, in Captain Pres- 
cott’s recommendatory list, the name of a .single lord or lady was not 
to be found. He believed that the Gallant Dircetbr was perfectly 
unconscious of the abuse Avliich Aimloubtedly had taken place. A more 
honourable, kind-hearted, and liencvolent man than Captain Prescott did 
not exist. He bad knoAvn him for upwards of thirty years, and first at 
Bombay as Commander of tlie Charlotte. There his character was that 
of a good-natured fellow, ahA'ays willing to oblige, though, periiaps, some- 
what volatile, and inclined to say more than he really meant ; l)ut that he 
oonld ever be guilty intentionally of u dishonourable act, h^ believed 
to be perfectly untrue. Under these eireumstahees, 4ic begged to sub- 
mit to the favourable consideration of the Court a resolution which he 
bifdd draAvn up. He requested all aaIio heard him to judge of Captain 
Pteacott as they would be judged of themselves. All Avere lidfcle to errors ; 
all were sometimes guilty of a want of prudence and caution ; and God 
fofbid that such oflence should be punished Avith severity ! Let them do 
tOAVards others as they would expect to be done to themselves, {//ear, 
iiear /) He romduded by moving : ‘ That the Court of Proprietors do 
fully approve of the measures adopted by the Court of Directors'ln bring- 
ing the recent case of abuse of patronage before a legal tribnnbl; and, 
although Captain Prescott appears to have acted incautiously and ihipfti- 
dently, yet, having been acquitted by the verdict of a Jury of thi charge 
against him; and the Court of Proprietors being also satiisfied 
was not actuated by anv oorrupt motives, they are hot 
^w their confidence n-om Mm ar a Member of thcfDiree'lloif ‘ ^ 

"At- 



liQ.faadexfltnined tbe papers, and 

«eJfjn«tpe<i4n /Seconding the motion. -4 ' ' r , • 

The OiMjrwMAN. requeued tbe. attention of , the ,Cou^^for a few htov 
pients. “he Court of Directors were induced to prefer a charge .against 
certain persons, and found it n^essary to include^one of their body in 
tbe accuaatlon. Before ;thei came on, the usual distribution or p<fc» 
pJ*ice. Captain ffescott, on that (occasion; requested that 
his share . of patronage might vbe withheld muil the result of tlie tritd was 
known. Afferthe tnal.the circumstanedihad occurred to which the Hon. 
Baronet h^ aihidod. No resolution wti^^passed in the Court of Directors, 
but it was intimated in a friendly dispohtion to Captain Prescott, that, if 
the (jucstion were put as to his receiving the usual share of patronage, 
certain Members of the Direction would feci themselves obliged to op^ 
pose it. ITiis information had been communicated to Captain Prescott 
in kindness andconhdence, and no step hud been taken subsequently. 

Mr. D. iCiNNAiRD .said, he understood the practical effect of the mo- 
tion to he the restoration to Captain Prescott of powers which the Act of 
Parliyinent gave to every ‘Director. Before he proceeded further, he 
might be permitted to ofler his tribute of sincere admiration of the man- 
liness, kindness, and simplicity of character which the hon. Baronet had 
displayed in brinpng this question forward, and which distinguished every 
act be performecl. {Hear, hear!) On no occasion had the worthy Baronet 
done himself more honour than in his attempt to place Captain Prescott 
fully and fairly before the world. At present the gallant Director stood ' 
ilia very equivocal position, lie imputed no blame to the Court of 
Directors on that account : they had themselves been placed in a difficult 
situation since the trial. But,* they being in that state of difficulty, he 
expected them to take some decided step to extricate themselves from it. 
He uished to cast no imputation on them ; he believed them to have 
been quite bewildered by the novelty of tlieir position ; hut he considered 
it a positive duty which they owe<l to them^eIves and to the Court of Pro- 
prietors, to adopt a straightforward and deidded course on this subject. 
The matter having been submitted to a jury, it was then for the Court of 
Directors, or Court of Proprietors, if they thought it necessary, to pro- 
pose a vote of censure on Captain Prescott, if they considereil his conduct 
improper, although it might have been strictly legal. Neither the Court 
of Directors nor the Court of Proprietors had adopted any such proceed- 
ing; and, as far as he was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
Cuptain Prescott might he considered acquitted of any thing but weak- 
ness. He understood that some of the appointrnent.s given by Cuptain 
Prescott had been revoked, and the parties who received them made the 
victims. He considered this a very (piestioiiahlc proceeding on the part 
of the Court of Directors, as the appointments wen* not illegM. The 
Court of Directors ought, in his opinion, to have abstained from doing 
more than bringing the parties to trial. The Court of Directors weienot 
to judge of the qualilicatioiis of persons whom the Proprietors had 
appointed to sit together behind the bar. It was not fair, he thought, to 
condemn Captain Prescott, as it were, by a side-#ind. If he were worthy 
of censure, he emght to he visited with it in a direct manner. For his 
part, he was prepared to restore Captain Prescott to his privileges. It 
might be objected to all the Directors that they more or less studied tbeir 
o'vn advantage in the distribution of their patronage. In canvassing a 
Scotch county, would not the circumstance of a candidate being near 
being made a Director be sure to procure him a majority of votes i {Htar, 
end , • JV ao not that corruption ? {Hear. /) He had not heard 
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Jt .w,Vii)per^d tHut Captain Prescott had been Induced ot 

an interested nature. He appeared to have c(*n6ded too much 
honour of near reUtions» not suspeetio^ that they could< nudcA^hil^Ihe 
insirument of an improper disposal of his patronajfe. ^ 

Mr. PoYNDER saia he hud not read the papers, and» therefore^.hh 
not vote for a proi)dsition which went positively to acquit 
frescott. ^ 

Mr. B. Jackson said, he ^never knew a resolution* even je^ot^y 
approaching to this in importance, to hayo been brought forv^d 
wjiihout due notice. He could not agree to a resolution pfthis;Mtt£|| 
which implied boine degree of control over the Directors, without rdaaiM 
the documents. The hon. Bart, had told them that Captain Prescott 
pot touched one fragment of this polluted bribe; but, though thi^ gen- 
tleman was so far incorrupt, yet he (JMr. Jackson) could not accede to^f 
proposition of the kind now before the Court, without imputing some de? 
gree of blame to Captain Prescott. Tlmre was, in one of those letters, 
an avowal of Captain Prescott which had very great weight with him j 
and* though the tenderest feelings might have led Captain Prescott to % 
dereliction of his duty, yet he (Mr. Jackson) would not be acting a manly 
part, if, wlien the subject came fairly l)cfore the Court, he did not state 
that there was such a letter as that to which he alluded. He would blam^ 
Cantain Prescott as gently as he could ; but he would not suffer himself 
to be betrayed into tliia wholesale kind of acquittal. 

The Chairman said, that, at a Qmirlerly Court, any question could be 
discussed without previous notice. Tlie iiK onvenience that h«d resulted 
from the practice had, however, caused notices to be generally given. 
He thought that practice .should have been followed on the present oc* 
casioii; and, if he did not rise in the first instcince to offer a sugpstion to 
that effect, it was only because he felt the subject to l)c one ot difficulty 
and delicacy. (Hear I) 

, General Thornton protested against the doctrine, that it was neces- 
sary to give notice of a question brought forward at a Quarterly Court* 
If the lion. Bart, did not postpone his motion, he would feel it his duty 
to vote in its favour. 

Mr. Stewart said, that the papers relative to Capt. Prescott’s case 
had now been before the Proprietors for two months. Any person could 
make himself acquuiatial with their contents in an hour or two. He had 
read the papers, and it was the linn eon\ictiou of his mind that Captain 
Prescott had not been actuated l>y any corrupt motive, though he had 
been guilty of imprudence ; and of that the resolution before the Court 
did not acquit him. He objected to further delay, and thought that the 
Court ought to come at once to a decision. The conduct of the Court 
of Directors, with respect to the prosecution, was highly to he applauded. 
They had done their duty manfully and properly ; and the Proprietors 
would now do theirs by confirming the acquittal of Captain Prescott 
unanimously, (as he trusted they would,) clearing him from all imputa^ 
tion, and restoring him to the lull and entire exercise of the functions 
of his office. fZ/pfl'/’.'j 

Mr. Gahagan was of opinion that the time which had elapsed sinCQ 
the printing of the papers, had not been sufficient to enable the Proprie- 
tors, to give them the consideration which they deserved. The horn ' 
Baronet would best consult the object which he had in view by consenting 
tu postpone the motion. If a man thought his character involved* be 
should not seek to obtain an acquittal per ealtum. The hon.* 
had certainly beep acquitted by a jury j but he had himself declared ^ 
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he Mqmttsd, unless lie was also acquitted the 

prietors. it would be better to give notice o| the motion, and then, if 
the hon. Director were acquitted, he would be acquitted with much bettijr 
rrrttce thajihe. could now. • 

^ Mr, l^^KSKFiEtn recominended the hon. Baronet to postpone his mo> 
tioB, l>ut declared his intention to support it when t^ln brought forward. 
He would, he, said, rather he C^taiu Prescott than the^dividuals w^f 
me the advice that he should b'e included ip the prosecution. 

^ Mr. Paterson said, he ha4 not read the papers, and, as there were, 
doubtless, many ^oprietors in the same situation, he would move thal 
the debate be adjourned to that day fortnight. 

. After a short eonversation, in which Mr. Weeding, Sir C. Forbes, and 
Mr. D. Kinnaird participated, Mr. Paterson’s motion was agreed to , 
nhanimous^, and tne Court then adjourned. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

ALDOU8, Brev. Capt., and Lieut. 38tli N. L, to be Capt. of a Company, r. Fleming, 
prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

Agnew, E. J,, Assist. Surg., to dp duty with Artill, at Dum Dum.— C. Dec. 15. 

Armstrong^ A., Lie»it.-Col. H. M.’s Royal Reg., to have command Southern Dir. 
of Army, during the absence ot Maj -Gen. Campbell. — M. Jan. 4. 

Athill, Lieut., to be Assist, to Chief Engineer, v. C.npt. Jervis, resigned the ap* 
pointment — B. Dec. 1. 

Asiiton, W.', Esq., (0 he Sub-Colicctor of Sea Customs at Madras. — Jan. 18. 

Anstruthcr, P., Esq,, to be Colicclor of Customs, of the District of Colombo, 
-rCVylon, Jan. 8. 

Becher, G., Lieut.-Col. 10th Light Cav. on furlough to Eur. — C. Dec, 28. 

Blaquiere, G. D,, Lieut. 8th N. I., to be Adj. v. Rijipon, prom.— M. Dec. 28. 

Boaidinan, E., Lieut.-Col. N. I., to command Trichinopoly.— M. Jan. 8. 

t roflie, J., Lieut.-Col. 9th N. I., to command Vellore, v. Fair, on furlough, 
M. Jan. 8. 

Balmain, A., Licut.-Col. 30th N. I., on furl, to luir. for health. — M. Jan. 4. 

Biowne, F. li, Enl. 23d. N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Ramsay, dec.— B. Dec. 4. 

Browne, C. H., Lieut. 23d N. 1., to be Acting Quart.-Mast. v. Fiench.— B. 
Doc. 4. 

Bagiiold, M. E., Capt. 23(1 N. I., to he Maj. v. Deschamps, prom — B. Dec. 4. 

Baler, G. P., Maj. 38th N. I., to be IJciit.-Col. v. Lloyd, invalided. — C. Dec. 28. 

Barstow, J. A., Lieut., to act as interp. and (luart.-Mast. in absence of Lieut. 
Smith. — C. Dec. 13. 

Benson, R., Capt. 11th N. I., to be Assist. Sec. to Military department, v. Maj. 
Lockett.— C. Dec. 28. 

Bainhiidgc, 1 . D., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — C. Jan. 1. 

Barring, J. D., hornet Ist Light Cav., pennitted to resign. — C. Jan. 4. 

Bogle, A., Lieut. 2d N. I,, appointed to officiate as Dcp. Judge Adv. Gen. t6 
Dinapore Div., in absence of Capt. Steel, — C. Dec. 18. 

Brown, P., Lieut., Interp, and Quart. -Mast. 2yth N. I., suspended, not suffi- 
ciently qualified.— C. Dec. 21. 

Brown, Lieut.-CoL, ‘on furl, to Eur. for health, — B. Dec. 5. 

“Brown, R., Mr., to be third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cii^ 
cuit for the Division of Calcutta. — C. Feb. 14. 

Braddon, \V.vMr., to be fourth Judge and Magistrate of Provincial Cqurti of 

■ Appeal and Circuit, for the Division of Calcutta.— C. Feb. 14. . 

Barlow, B,, Mr., to be Judge and Mag, of the 2d Pergunnahs.— O.-'F^h, 14- , ‘ 
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Barlow, R, W,, Mr., to be Registrar of Bbangulpore, and Joint-MsgUtlmte««U- 
. tion^ fttjMpughyr.— C. Fef. 14.,' . ■» -r , H 

BanvclT, A. C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Cuttack. — C. Feb. 14. , ? ^ , 

Bl^rnve, C., Mr., to be Salt Agent nt C,. Fe!?..14j, . f J/'M ; 

Browp^ C. J,, Esq., to be Head-AsfUt. to lhe,AccQuntan>wUee.rtr^^]J|»,^jj^ . , 
Banncrman, E., Esq., lo be Senior Deputy Registrar to,tV 'CoWft 
Foujdarry Udalut, and Dep. Person Transl^or to,4jlpyernme9t.rfMi'fi)lv|. 
Bowes, F., Licut-Col., rem. from the 13th to the IS^ NrI.--*M. 

Bullock, S., Cnpt., Deputy Judge Advocate, to be attached, to , tie iV, 
a nd to reside nt St. Thoinap’s Mqunt.— M. Jan. 28. >' r’ . , 

Babington, C. S., Ens. 15tli N. I., on furlough to Neilgherry 

— M, Feb. 1. . , ’ ii\,r ,r;/, 

Batten, 0. Maxwell, Mr., to be Assistant to the Secretaiy.to the OovQppe&thi 
the Persian Department. — C. Jan. 18. mk. 

BrOwn, W., Esq., Additional Government Commissioner for Clainw idtWirawn 
from the Carnatic Fund. — M. Jan. 25. 

Bisliop, C. T. G., Licut-Col. 28tli N. I., to com. Trichinopoly, v.^Boa>|ilQian,on 
furl. — M. Jan. 22. , 

Bttllock, S., Capt. 3d Light Cav., to be a Dep. Judge-Adv.-Gen.— M, Jani/22. 
Bradford, W. J., Capt. 35th N. I., to be Dep. Judge-Adv.-Gen., to, the troops 
serving on the coast of Tcnasscrim.— M. Jan. 22. , 

Bndd, R. H. J., Ens. 3d L. Inf., on furl, to Ear. for health.— M. Jan.2$t 
Blunt, W., Mr., to be a Puisne Judge of the Courts of Sudder-Deivanttyand 
Nezamiit-Adawlut. — C. Jan. 3. . / 

Barwell, E. R., Mr., to be third Member of the Board of Rev., Lowei; Province. 

— C. Jan. 3, f, 

Buchanan, J., Sen.-Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 1st L. C., to be Ca{|tt; v. L&rens, 
retired.— M. Jan. 8. 

Butt, N. M., Sen.-Lieut. 8th L. Cav,, to he Capt., v. Gordon, dec. — M. Jan, 8, 
Brady, A., Lieut. .33d N. I., to take rank, v. Smith, res. — 'M. Jan, 8. 

Bayliy, T., Lieut. 43d N. I., to take rank, v. Moor, dec. — M, Jan. 8. 

Boardman, E., Lieut.-Col. 45th N. I., on furl, to Eur. — M. Jan. 15. 

Briggs, G., Lieut., rem. from 2d to l&t Brig. Horse Artil. — M. Jan. 19. 
Bristowe, W., Ens, -Ith N. I., on furl, to Masulipatam for health, — M. Jan. 19* 
Blair, D. A., Esq., to he Collector and Prov.-Judge of Batticaloa, v* M. Wilmot, 
Esq. — Ceylon, Jan. 8. 

Conway, JL, Lieut, and Adj. 53d N. I., to act as Station StalF at BaretUy, in 
.ab.sence of Brig.-Maj. Hay, — C. Dec. 10. 

Charlton, A., Lieut., 6th extra N. 1., to be Adj. to 2d Misseree Bat, v. Law- 
rence, resigned. — C. Dec. 13. rf 

Comyn, P. T,, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 53d to 24tb N, I. — C. Dec, 19,^ 

CastiU, Jehosaphat, Surg., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 28. i . 

Cock, Jas., Lieut.-Col., Comm. 12tli N. I., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec, 28^ 
Corbett, Jas., Assist.-Surg., app. to 4th Light Cav.— C. Deo. 20., 

Conolly, H. V., Esq., to be Head-Assist, to Principal Collec. and Magis,.of Bflh 
la^)^ — M. Jap. 4. j 

Chippendale, S., Assist.-Surg., permitted to enter op general duties of the Army, 
— M.^ec.21. 

Cole, R., Assist-Surg., app. to do duty under Surg. of 1st Brig, of Horse Ar- 
till.— M. Dec. 21. 

Cooke, C. J., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 3d Batt.— M, Dec. 22, , 

Cunningham, W., Capt., 44th N. 1., to act as Assist. Qu, Mas.-Gfn., to.jroops 
in,Dooab, in absence of O’Donnoghuc, on furi.— M. Jan.4. , ; ^ 

Campbell, Sir Arch., Maj.-Gen., H. M.’s service, temporarily app, tQtOommand 
Southern Div. of Army, — M. Jan. 4. > > . ; M 

Croad, F., Lieut. 'H. M.’s 20tK Foot, to act as Brigade Majoi^ to Field De- 
tachment of Bombay troops, wi|h thp Doqab forcjC.^B. Dec. If. ; i . - 
Crawford, S., Esq., to be Assist, to Accquntant-Gen.— M* Jap., 29. if I 
Clive, R., Esq,, tp be Chief Secretjary to th^.flovftrpntent Depart* 

M. Feb. 1, , , r . 
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Chamier, IT, Esq., to be Secretary to the Govftniittdnt' in tlc,MiU 
— M. Feb.l. ^ 

Coombs, J. M., Lie>^.*G(il.,- reiff. ftolfn tbe 5;?«! w tfi^26^b N, I.— M/ Jan. 83;,^ 
Cotton, to, the^ Civ, En^iiithe C^entre Div;, 

’- Of'Butt^^M.^ Jan. 1§. " ' ; ' > 

CHishdloal A., UM. 30rA N: ‘1;, bn fiirl. to Eun for tealtb.—M, ^^ap. 22. 
Chinnery,'’W. C.VLlentj'^th'N.JI.,' to be Quart-Mas. Intein, and Paym., v. Hul- 
. daPc,^M. . 

Conojl^,^* Esq-» to be'H^^d Assist tb the Principal Collector of Taojo^. 

Campbell, R., Capt. 4.3d N. I., to take rank, v. Crucroft, dec.— M. Jan^^Sr 
Cotton, H. C.i Gapt. Eng-., to take rank, v.‘ Grant, dec. — M. Jan. 8. 

Considim, D, H., Lieut 21st N. I., to take rank, v. Sterling, pensioned. 
JaK^S: 

Coxe, W. Capt. 43d N. I. to take rank, v. Budd, dec. — M. Jan.S. 

Crowe, R., ®fen. Capt 46th N. L, to be Maj., v. Hunter, prom. — M. Jan. 8. 
Codrington, R., Lieut. 46th N. I., furl, extended to enable him to rejoin. 
^M. Jan; 19. 

Daniell, A., Cornet, having declined his appointment, is struck off the strength 
of the Army.--C. Dec. 28. 

Benty, H. F., MaJ. 5.3d N. I., on furl, to Eur.— C. Dec. 28. 

Desormeanit*, C., Surg., to be Garrison-Surg. of Vizagapatmn, v. UndeinvoOd. 
-M. Dec. 28. . ^ . 

DeschampS, H. R., sen. Maj. Inf. to Lient.-Col. v. Hicks, dec. — B, Dec. 4. 
Durantoy, Lieut. 49th Mad. N. 1* to take charge of European and Native Dfr* 
-tails at Bai^um.— B. Dec. 29. 

Daw, James, Surgeon, to be Garrison-Surg, of Surat, v. Patq.;; on furl. 
-B. Doe, 17. 

Decluzeau, Capt, Artill., to act as Superintend, of Bazars, in absence of Lieut. 

Mars, on fiiri. to the Presidency, — B. Jan. 12. 

Dazi'll, J. A., Esq., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate of Cuddapah. 

-M. Feb. 1. , 

Davis, "W. D., Esq., to be Sul)-Collector and Joint Mag. of the Southern Div. pf 
:Arcot.-*M. Feb. 1. 

Davidson, R., Assist. Surg,, posted to 2d Brig. Horse Artill. — M. Jan. 23. ' ' . 
Dunlop^ W. W., Ens, 50th N. I., furl, extended to enable him to rejoin bis reg. 
-M, Feb. 1. 

De Butts, A., Lienf. Eng., to be Assist, to the Super. Eng. in the Presidency DTv. 
V. Pears. — M. Jljtn. 18. 

Davidson. R., Sell. Assist.^^Surg., to be Surg,, v. Dean, retired, — M. Jan. 25. 
Drury, G. D., Esq., to be Collector and Magis. of Tinnenelley. — M. Jan, 22. 
Down, K., S^h. Cornet Light Cav., to be Lieut,, v. Watts, dec. — M. Jan, 8. 
Davie, C., 7th N. h to be Lieut., v. Stapylton, resigned.— M. Jan. 7. 

Oy»r, E., Lieut, 46th N. L, to be Capt. v. Crewe prom.— M. Jau. ^ 

Dyke, P. A., Esq., to be Collector of Trincomalee, and Agent of Govern, for Ta- 
niankadewe*, v. Ansti*Ulher.— Ceylon, Jan. 8. 

Elang, E, de 1’, F.ns. 68th N. I,, to be Sub.-Assist. in Hon. Comp.’sStudJv. Brac- 
ken, dec.*—!?. Dee. 28. 

Flenung, J., Capt. 38th N. I., to be Maj., v. Baker, prom.— C. Dec. 28. 

Forbes, G., Mr., admitted Assist. -Surg.— C. ,Jan. 4. 

Fast,g|. W,, lifont.-iCol.i^rertt. from 24tli to 53d N. I. — C. Dec. 19. 

Fair, Alex., Licut.-Gol. 61st N. L, perm, to design command of Vellore. 
•~M. Dec. 28>, and bh^farl. to Eur, 

Fawcett, H., Lieut,. 1st Light Cav., to act as Brig.-Maj. bn northern district of 
6uBcrat.-tB. Dhc. .3. - * 

French, P, T., liieuti, tO be Adj. 23d N. K, y. Ramsay, dec.— B. Pep. 4, 

FsUon, T. p., Lieut. 7th N. L, to be Adj., V. Parr, prom.— B. Dec. 10. 

FsUon^i D,; A4wst.-Surg.,: to have inedfoaV c&rge of Invalidj| at PfnweU. 
— B. Dec. 10. 

Forster, J. T., Lieut, Quar.-Mast, of Marine Batt., to act as Interp. to 7th N. I. 
Dec. 17. 
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WHtiCr, W. C.) Lieut.-Col. lOCh t, to command the Frefiidehey Ciaits^S^ 
V. Boardraan — M. Jan. 22. • ] . ^ .,} ' 

Fre^efce, Ci R., Ens. of !nf., to take rank from Jan. 5.— M. Jah, ^5,^ • J 
Forbes, The Hon. R., to be extra Assist, to the Courts of Sudder, |»d 
Nizamut, Adawlut.— C. Jan. 3. ’ ' 

Favell, J. C. N., Lieut, let Light Car., to take rank, t. Lane, 

■ — M.Jan.8. . / A-r* , 

Gould, W. B., Lieut., to be Adj. to 42d N. L, in absence of Lieut r^Nle. 

, —C.' Dec. 1.3. 

Grant, W., Lieut., luterp. and Qu. -Master 27th N. I., perm* 

— C. Dec. 14. ■ " 

Garret, C., Cornet, 9th Light Cav., to be Lieut, v. Sanderson proflioted, 
Dec. 28. > 

Grant, J., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as Apothecary in tlie absence of 
Muston, on furl. — C. Jan. 4. . ' 

' Gahagan, T., Esq., to be Judge and Critn. Judge of Malabar. — M. Jan. %. ' 
Grimes, J., Sen. Ens., 8th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Lucas prom.-~M. Dec. 28. 
Grcenliill, J. D., Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 34th C. L. I., to 37th N, I, 
— -M. Dec. 24. 

Goodenough, Edm., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1. — M. Dec. 24. 

Graham, H. G., Assikl.-Surg., app. to do duty under Med. Officer, in charge ot 
His Majesty’s l,3lh Light Dragoons. — M. Jan. 8. 

Gregory, A. W., Lieut. Jd Light Cav., pn furlough to Europe for health, 
— M: Dec. 22. 

Grant, Gregory, Mr., to be first Senior Assist.-Judge and Criin.“ Judge of Surat 
— B. Dec. 24. 

Gillum, R. H,, Capt. to Art., as Assist.* Adj. -Gen., with Giiicawar SubfiM. 

F()rc^, in tlie alisence of Capt. Leighton, on furl.— B, Dec. 3. 

•Gillum, R. W., Capt., to command in nortlicrn districts of Guzerat, in absence 
of Lieut.-Col. P. Delamotte, on sick certificate. — B. Dec. 17. 

•Grant, R., Esq., to be Sub.-Collottor and joint Magis. for the Northern Div. of 
Arcot. — M. Feb. 1. 

Glass, A. M., Eps. 49th N. 1., on furl. Bolarmn. — M. Feb. 1. 

Garstin, C,, Mr., to be piincip.d \ssi-st. to the Agent to the Gov.-Gen. in Sattgor 
and the Nerbudda Territories. — C. Jan. 11. 

Orote, F., Lieut , to be junior Assl.st. to the Gov.-Gen. in Saugor, and the Ner- 
buclda Territories, — C, Jan. 11. 

Gascoigne, E. J., Lieut., to be Quart.-Mast , Interp., and Paym. v. Chisholm. 
— M. Jan. 22. 

Grant, A., Mr., to be Registrar of the Zillah Court at the Sudder station of the 
24th Fergunnahs. — C. Jan. 3. 

Gardner, R., Esq., to he Head Assist, to the Principal Collec. of tlie Northern 
Div. of Areot. — M. Jan, 18, 

Glass, E. P., Esq., to he Head Assist, to the Princip. Coll, of Bellary, — M. Jan. 18. 
Garrard, W., Lieut.-Col. Eng., to take rank, v. De Havillaud, retired .•~M. 
Jan. 8. 

Granthtta, G., Lieut. 43d N. I., to take rank, v. William, retired.-*-M. Jan. 8. 
Hibbert, J.K.^ Ensign, 7thN.l., to be Lieut., v. Parr, prom. — B. Dec. 4. 
Home, D., Mr., to be Assist, to the Sec. to the Board of Revenue in Western 
Provinces. — C. Dec. 27. 

Ilollings, G. E., Cadet, admitted to Infantry, and prom, to Ensign.— C. 
Hopkins, P., Lieut., tt) act ns Interp. and Quart.-Ma8t. to 27th N. I., in aosence 
of Lieut. Grant, on furl— C. Dec. 10. 

Hklhcad, H., Lieut, to act as AlQ. to 7th Light Cav., in absence of Lieut. Phil* 
furl. — C. Dec. 11. 

» Lieut., to act as Interp, >nd Quart-Mast, to 63d N. L, in absenC! 
of Lieut. W intour, o(F duty.— C. Dec. 18. 
llj^^ris, P., Lieut, to act as Adj. to left wing of 2d Extra N. I., while 
head-quarters, — C. Dec, 20. ' 
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8th Li^ht Cat,, p^rmittid to ifesign hit rittiation «8 seecmd 
' to comnwhd of 6th Local Horse, — C. Dec. 20. 

Horscle^, oot^, tp additional Sub-Coilect. and Joint ]\fagi^, of Canara, 
--M. Jan.,"!^ ' , V . . * j « . » 

Uele, P. S., posted to Carnatic Eur. Vet. Batt. — Dccr24, 

Hendewon, W., Capt., to be Paymaster at the Presidency, v. Dunatertilli. 
-B. Dec, 8. , 

Holland, J., tieuMo act (ks Interp. and Quart-Mast, to 21st N. L, during ab» 
sertcc of Lieut. Ennis, on duty.— B. Dec. 17. , * , 

Hay, W. 'p., Cornet, 3d Light Cav., on furl, to Eni*. for health. — B. Jnn. 10. 

Hare, W., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collec. of the City and 
Dibti'ict of Dacca.— €. Feb. 14. 

Hill, D., Esq., to be Third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for ihe Northern Division. 

Harris, C. Esq., to be First Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Centre Div. — M. Jan. 25. • 

Haldane, E, Esq., l^ieut. 4th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M, Jan. 22. 

Halkett, R. C*, 81r., to be Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Nud- 
(Icli.^-C. Jan. 3. 

Home, Sir Ja.s. (Bart.), to be Malayalura Translator to Government.— M. Jan. 18. 
Hartis, Charles, E»q., to be Principal Coll, of Cuddapah. — M. Jan. 18. 

Horsley, John, Esq., to be Sub Coll, of Tinnevclly. — M. Jan. 25. 

Hunter, G., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Purch.is, retired. — M. Jan. 8. 
Hendeison, P., Sen. Maj. Inf. (froin46tli N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. in succession 
to Yates, prom. — M. Jan. 8. 

Horne, J., Lieut., rein, from 1st to 2(1 Brig. Horse Artil. — M. Jan. 19. 

Uuskisson, J.'W., Esq., to be Piov. Judge of Ti incomalee, v. Dyke. — Ceylon, 
Jan 8. 

Illingworth, W. C., 2d Light Cav., on furl, to Eur. — B. Jan. 15. 

Jourdan, H. G., Capt. 10th N. I., the remaining portion of his leave of absence 
wncelied. — M. Jan. 28. 

Jones, T. W., Lieut. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Adj , v. Hopper, deeeased. — M. Jan. 22. 
Jackson, C. C. M., to be Reglstiar of the Zdlah Court at Buhar. — C. Jan. 3. 

I Johnson, A. B., Ens. 46tb N. I., to be Lieut., v. Dyer prom.— M.’ Jan. 8. 

Jackson, W. B., Ens. 25th N. 1., placed al disposal of the Rcsid. at Hyderabad. 

-M. Jan. 15. . , . ’ 

Jackson, G,, Ens. lltli N. 1., placed at dispo.sal of the Resid. at Hyderabad, 

— M. Jan. 15. 

James, II., Lieut., 18th N. I., to act as Interp. to 20th Light Cav., in absence of 
[- Ottley.— B. Jan. 12. 

Kennett, C. R,, Lieut.-Col. 37th N. I., on fnil. to Eur. — C. Dec. 28. 

Kindersley, N. W., Esq., to be Principal Colh'ctor and Magistrate at Tanjore. 

— iM. Jan. 22. 

Lind!,ay, G. M., to be Sub-Collector of Sirpoora, — C. Dec. 27. 
bow, J. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 39th N, 1. — C. Dec. 14. 

Liisliingtoii, J. S,, Esq., to be Government Agent to his Highness the Nuwaub 
of the Carnatic. — M. Jan. 4. ' ^ ‘ • 

Lueaa, F. B., sen. Lieut. 8th N. L, to be Capt., v. Hale, invalided.— M. Dec. 21. 
Langley, E. A., Lieut. 3d Light Cav., to be Adj., v. Arbuthnot, on furl. 
—M. Jan. 4. 

Lang, R. W., Lieut. 37th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 4. 

Little, tfhmes. Esq. to be Sheriff for ensuing year, v. D. SetoJn, Esq.— B. Dec. 24. 
Lyons, H. Lieut., 23d N. I., to be Capt., v. Bagnold, prom.— B. Dec. 3. 

Litchfield, G., Lieut.-Col. 2d Light Cav., to take command of Malwa Field-force,, . 

in absence of Col. Salter on duty.— B. Dec. 17. 

Landoii, S., Lieut., 16th N. I., to act as Interp. in Hindooatance to 3d N. t. 
"B. Dec, 17. 

W„ Dicut., to act as Adj. to 2l8t N. L, in absence ofLieut. Epnii, Oft, 
%.-B. i)ec; 17. ‘ ' 

Laialon, S., Lieut, to act as Quai-Mast. and Interp. to 10th regt. in absence of 
Lieut. Crispin.— B. Jaii. 12. 
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Lori Hugh. E«q., to !» l»t Judge of.the Proviacuil Court of 

^for tlie worttiern Diviiiion.--M. Feb. 1. 18. 


for tbe Nortnern uiviaion.---w. *^cu. *. 

IrfwiD, M„ Esq., to be a Sub-Collfctor in the of 

Uwe^ a:; Cant. Eng., to toke rank in succession to 
Luke, E., Ca^. Eug., to take rmk, v. I.4<^ it« 

Milner, i T., Lieut, to act aa Adj. to toe right wtog of the, dwt, rt, ™ 

ferreti to Commissariat Department.“-C. Dec. lo. r ■ 

Miles, F. A., Lieut, of Artill., to be 1st Lieut.— C. Jan. ^ 

MiUR.M., Lieut. 5th N. 1.. appointed to do duties of Interp. teS farter- 
Master, T. Browne.— C. Dec. 21. ; n r»s.n 9ft " 

Martin, R., Major 10th N. I., on furl, to l^c 28 

Muston W. P., Sarg.- Apothecary, on furl, to the Cape, ’ V 

Southern Div. of Mellorc. — M.Jan. 4.. . a Tvg i-oo— M .Taft 4 

Maijoribanks, Wm„ Capt, to be faster Attendant a^^^^ 

Mackenzie, W., Surg., rein, from 3d Batt. Artill. to 29th N. 1. 

Moor!”j.*, Liwt.-&i. 28tli N. 1., on fnrl. to Enr.— M. Jan. 4. 

Marrw?A.‘c.‘, (the Hon.) Lieut. 2(1 Liglit Cav., to be an Aid-de-camp on ptr. 

sonal Staff of Coin.-in-Chief.— B. Dec. 4. ^ x:rtnll ri>t— B Dec. 4. 

Morgan, T., sen., Maj. Inf., to be Lient.-Col., v. Neall, rd. B. D 
Moore G.. Cant., to be Paym. in Poona Div. of Army.— B. . 

Melville, P. M,! Lieut. 7th N. I., to be acting Paym. to Surat Div. of 
absence of Capt. Ranken.— B. Dec. 8. . 11 , 1,11 i«„ a 

Molele, Maj. G. 2l8t N. I., on furl, to M Un 23 

MeSto, j'lj.f Major 4tli Light Cavalry, on furl, to the ‘ 

S w. A., Lieut. 4to N. L, to be Adj., r_. ChmneiT-M. Jan. 2o. 

trrj:M:M?to*rhirVAs^irtof;b^ 

M.S,"‘'^'c:"netlat Light Cav., to be Lieut, v. Preaeott, am, of 

Monmatb, W., Major Eng.} to be Lieut. Col, y. Melbourne. 

I Lieut 43d N; I., to take rank, v. Campbell, prom.— M. dan. 8. 

Capt. Speck.— C. Dec, 13. . r lar, a 

Owen, J. 0.. Lieut. 35th N. I., permitted to resign.— C. Jan. 4. 

Ogilvy, D., Lieut. 15th N. I., on f«rl. to Lur. for »‘ealth.-C. Dec. 28. 

n’N^de J Assist. Surg., posted to the 20th N. I. M. Jan. 23. arid Cii 

Oakes T A, e4, to hi Id Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
ruit’for tbe Centre Division.— M. Jan. 25. . -xt 1 - M 29. 

Jakes, C. £., Esq., to be Register to the ZiUah Court of Nelore.— Mi 


■ army, in 
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Offnvy’'%/C.i ‘tisq.^ io be Head Aftsis^. to tb©' Collector of MaSnUja^.**^. 
Otnma&ey, !V^v^»JEdeuti^!2d Ll^ht Cavalry, to d6 ^Bty with, 3d Light Cavalry. 

— M. i ' , i 

Park, A., Liw, to act as Ihter|>. and Qti.-Maa., 'to'the^dth N, I.— ^0. Dec.' 
Palmer. F., Capt., 9th Light Cav., transferred to Pension Estab.^C. Dec. 2#t' 
Price, W. P., Xieut.-Col.* Uth I., on furl, to Eur.-^C. Dec. 29. 

Patch, T. L., tli6.,'app. to do ditty with 16th N.I.—M. Dec. 17. ^ 

Pereira, M. N., Lieut.-Coh Copitn., rein, from 37th N. I. to 31th, or ff. L. I,— ■ 
M. I)ec.g4. _ , ^ ' 

Powell, T., ' Ajlsi8t.-Surg., posted to the IftjK N. I.— M. Dec. 24. ' ' 

Pollock, T.,,^Lteut.-Col., 22d N. I., penn. to resign command of'Nagpore, 
Subsid. Foi^ — M. Jan. 4. 

Pearce, W, jpl^^ieut.-Col. Artil., to he acting commandant of Artill, with 
a .scat at we^ilitary Board, v. Sinclair, — M, Jari. 

Pcnley, Gr^l Capf. 16th N. I., to command the troops in Cutch, ^ absehce Of 
Lieut.-Col. Kinnerslcy. — B. Jan., 12. 

Phillipson, John Surg. on furl, to Eur. for health. — D. Dec. 22. 

Pollock, T., Lieut.-Col. 22$‘K. I.f jq^^furl. to Eur.— M. Jan. 4. 

Pew, J. W., Capt., 40th N;l., oniltfK ^ Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 4. 

Pace, II., Lieut., 30th N. I, on ^?to"Eiir. for health.- M. Jan. 4. 

Prescott, C. Lieut., 5th N. I., to a^a^l^ayinaster to Baroda, Subs|d. Force, 
the absence of Capt. Meldrum.— ^Dcc. 3. 

Parr, T. C., Lieut., 7tli N. I, to be Ciipt. v. Wilson from.— B. Dec. 4. ' 

Purvps W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to ‘Jlh N. I., In absence of Lieut. Shaw on 
duty. — B. Dec, 17. 

Priniile, D., Mr., to be Second Register of Bliatigulpqre. — C. Feb. 14. 

Parlby, B. B., Lieut., rein, from the 19th to the 13th N. I.— M. Jan. 23. 

Pears, T. T., Lieut., Eng., tp be Superintend. Eng. with the Field Force In the 
Dooab. — M, Jan. 18. 

Pailby, B. B., Lieut. Col. lOtli N. I., to command Bangabre, v. Armstrong.— 
l\l. Jan. 22. 

Pakenhain, J. M., to be Commissioner iiv Cuttack, and Supernumerary Member 
of the Board of Revenue in the r>ower Provinces. — C. Jan. 3. 

Porter, R. T., Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Principal Coll, of Coimbatore. 
-M. Jan. 22. 

Pennell, H., Esq., to be Provincial Judge of Colombo, v, J. G. Forbes. — Ceylon, 
Jan. 8. 'V., ^ 

Russell, H. P.. Mr., to be Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mehaul8.^C 
Fob. 14. tv , 

Read, M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the Jungle 
Mehauls.— C. Jan. 3. 

Rickards, J. W., Senior Ensign, 21st N. 1., to be Lieut, in succession to Downes, 
promoted.— M. Jaii. S. . ^ 

Roblev, J. H., Lieut., 43d N. I., to takc raallAM. Jan. 8. 

Rose,‘W., Senior Lieut., 43d N. I., to be C«pt4 v. M‘UQd, dec.— -M, Jan. 8. 
Ryves, T. J., Ens., 43d N. I., to be Licut.j r. Rdkl* prmtaoted. — M. Jan. 8. 

Read, M. Mr., to be assistant to Secrctalf to i^jlievenue hSf Central Pro- 
vinees.-r C. Doc, 27. ' 

Hippeii, T, L., Lieut, 8th N. I., tobeQu.-Mas. Iftterp. and Pay Mas. v. Lucas 
prom.— M. Dec. 28. “■ ‘ '■ 

Ramsay, J. W,, Lieut., 44th N. L, to be r. ’(Mn|!&ghato resigned.— M 
Jan. H. ^ 

R'ldd, L., Lieuf., 37th N, I., on furl, to Ear.’ for health.— M. Jan. 4. 

Kooke, J. N., Cadet, admitted to Artill. ahd to2d Lieut.— B. Dec. 8. 
Rankein, J., Cant., 23d N. I., to be Pay-Mai in Surat Divis. of Army.— B. 
Bee. 8. 

Richards, C., Lieut., 8th N. I., to he Adj. V.' Neville, prom.— B. Dec. Id 
Riphy, G. A., Maj., 10th N. I., placed at disposal' of the Comm.-in-CHiH 
-B. Jan. 10. 

Oriental Herald ^ FoJ. IS. 
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Ramsay, H. N., Lieut. 24th regt., to act as Quarter-master 
-B. Jan, 12. 

Steuart, 0. M., Lieut.- Col.frem. from the 17th to the 28th N. L— If* Jap. 93, 
Sargent, Capt., 41st N. I., appointed to the Rifle Coi^a.*-- M. Jan. 2$,- ’ 

Stokes, H., Esq., to be Assist, to the Collector aua Magistrate at Tumevally, 
-T~M.Jan.29. 

Strange, W. R., Lieut. 2d Light Cav., to take rank, v. Focock, dec.— If* Jap; JJ, 
Siiimson, W. H., Lieut. 36th N. I., to be Aid*de-Camp to thp»OommapderTiQ, 
Chief, V. Bradford. — M. June 22. 

Strettell, J, W., Sen. Cornet Ist Light Car. to Lieut., v. Buchppan, prom. 

— M. Jan. 8. ' . , 

Sim, D., Capt,, Eng., to be Major, v. lifonteath, prom. — M. Jan. 8. ^ 

Sharpe, T., Lieut,, to take rank, v. Crowe, dec.— M. Jan. 8. 

Scott, H. R., Esq., to be sitting Magistrate and Fiscal of Jaffnai ▼. Hoskisfon, 
— Ceylon, Jan. 1. 

Stewart, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Qnar.-mast. to 22d N. I., in abiencf 
of Lieut. Sampson. — C. Dec. 10. 

Shortrecd, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-mast. to 2d Europ. Regt., hji 
absence of Lieut. Ripley, on fiu lough.— C. Dec. 11. 

Smith, W. M., 1st Lieut, of Engineers, posted to the Sappers and Miners at 
Allyghiir.— C. Dec. l.'>. *' 

Stuart, J., Cflpt.j.Assist.-^^ecretary, to be DM.-Secretary to Government in Mili» 
tary Department, with official rank of Mrijor. — C. Dec. 28. 

Sanderson, T., Lieut, and Biev. Cnpi. 9th Light Cav., to be Capt. of a Troop, v. 

Palmer, transferred td Pensihn Eslab.— C. Jan. 4. 

Smith, H. B., Lieut., Interp. and Quar.-Mast. .37th N. I., rem. from his situation 
unquafified.— C. Dec. 21, 

Sherman, J. W., Assist.-Surg., to be Dep. Medical Store-keeper at Zanlnah, 
-M. Dec. 28. 

Smith, D. C., Lieut.-Col., rem. fiom 38th to 37th K^JL^rr-M. Dec. 24. 

Shernrd, C., Ens., posted to 8lli N. I. — M. Dec. 24.^ 

Stapylton, B., Lieut. 7lh N. 1., peimitted to icsign.— M, Jan. 24. 

Sinclair, Sir John, Bait., Col. Art ill., app. to Staff of Fort St. George, v. Leith, 
and to command Northern Divi.sion ot the Army. — M. Jan. 8. 

Smith, H. S. O., Ens. 42d N. J., on furlough to sea for health. — M. Jan. 8. 
Storkley, H., Lieut., to act as Quar.-mast. fo 7th N. I.— B. Dec. 3. 

Stewart, T. H., Ens., transferred from 10th to 8th N. 1.— B. Dec. 4. 

Stock, T., Eris. 23d N. I., to be Lieut., v. E. P. Ramsay, deceased. — B. Dec. 5. 
St. Clair, W, A., Cadet, adwi. to Aitil. and prom to 2d y,eut>— B. Dec. 8. 
Spence, S. C., Lieut.'ljth N.1.,*on furl, to Eur. foi health.— B. Jan. 10. 

Tod, J . 0,, Esq., to be 2d Judge of Piovincial Court of Appeal and Circuit fpr the 
Noithern Division. — M. Feb. 1. 

Thomson, C. A., Esq., to be Secretary to Government in the Public, Ac. De- 
partment. — M.'Fel). 1. 

Taylor, R., Senior Cornet, 2(1 Light Cnvalr)^, to be Lieut., v. Flyter, deceased. 
— M. Jan. 18. 

Trapand J. L. P., Sen,, Ens., 33d N, I., to be Lieutenant, v. Drewe, invalided.-’ 
— M. Jan.8. 

Taylor, C., Capt., Artill., to be Cominiss. of Stores with the Nagpore Subsid. 

Force, v. Polwhyele, on furl. — M. Jan. 15. 

Tumour, G., Esq,, to be Revenue Commiss. in the Kandian Prov,, v. Pennell. 
—Ceylon, Jan. 19. 

Turner, T. J., Mr., to he Collector of Seliarunpore.— C. Dec. 27. 

Tiuscott, C. W. Mr., to be Assist, to commercial resident, and opium agent at 
Benares; aUo Assist, to Deputy- Collector of Customs at GUaxeepore. 
-C.Dcc. 27. 

Turner, Geo., Ens, 38th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Aldous. prom.— C. Dec, 28. 

Tait, C., Ens. of Inf., on furl, to Europe for health,— C. Dec. 28. 

Thompson, C. A. Esq,, to be Collec. and 'Joint Magis. atCuddapah.— M* Jan. 4* 
Taylor, J., Lieut.-Col. 1st Eur, reg., to command 1st Infantry brigade of 
force.— B, Dec, 17. 
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TTiydercrood, J. J., Capt,, Eng., to take rank, v. Melbourne.— M. Jan. 8. 
Underarood, G. A., ^nior and Ist Lieutenant, Eng., to be Cnpt. Sim, v. prom, 
— M. JaU. 8. 

Undervood, J., ^Sqrir., to be Cantonmcnt-Snrg. at Si|i Thomas’s Mount, v. Mac- 
kenzie, JOft furl— M. Dec. 28. 

Woodward, Mr-, to be Sub-Collector and Jpint Magistrate of B^ab. 

Wake, W. H., Lieut, and Brev. Captain, to act as Interp> and Quart. -Mast* 
in absence of JLieut. Wemyss on duty. — C, Dec. 11. 

Westmacott, G. E., Lieut. 37th N. I., to be interp. and Quart.-Mast. v. Smitih. 

C. Dec. 21. , « 

Warren, C. H,, Sen.- Ensign 25th N. L, to be Lieut, v. Smith, resigned, 
—M. Dec. 28. - » b . 

Wilson, F. W., Lieut-Col., rem. from 37th to .38th N. I.— M. Dec. 24. 

Wallace, JohOk Capt. ^6th N. I., on furl, to Europe. — M. Jan. 8. 

Wilson, D., Capt. 7lh N. I., to be Maj. v. Motgan, prom. — B. Dec. 4. 

Wenn, C. W., Lieut, to act as Adj. to 19th N.l, in absence of Lieut. Spe&cf* 
on sick certificate. — B.Dec. 17. 

Wilkinson, W., Mr., to be Collector of Cuttack. — C. Feb. 14. 

Wrlib, N., Esq., to be Post-Master-Gjner.d. — M. Feb. 1. 

Walker, John, Esq., to be Jun. -Deputy-Register to the Court of Fouidarnr 
Udalut-M. Feb. r. ^ ' 

Wonlf, J., Licut.-Col., rcm. from the 26th to the 52d N. I.— M. Jan. 23. 

Walker, R. Mr., to be Register of die Zillali Court of Ghazeepore.— C. Jan. 3. 
W<illa(e, J., Lieut., 23cl Light Inf., to be Po.st-Ma||er to the Field Force in the 
Dooab., V. Wallace, on furl.— M. Jan. 15. 

Wallace, J., 45th N. I., on furl, lo Belgautn. — M. Jan. 19. 

Wilniot, M., Esq., to be Agent of (iovernment, in the Kandian Prov, of Saffrn*' 
gam, V. Tumour — Ceylon, Jan. 8. \ 

Young, P. B., Cadet, admitted to Inf. and prom, to Ens. — M. Jan. 4, 

* General Orders his EiVcrUencff the Commander-in- Chief. 

‘ Head-<iuarters, Choultry Plain, 14tli Jan. 1828. 

‘ The following Extracts, from the Confirmed Proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial, held at Bellary on Thursday live 8d 
day of January 1828, by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Ejt- 
cclleiicy Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B., and K.C.T.S., 
Coinmander-in-ChieL are published to the army. 

‘ Lieutenant William Michael Lolly, of the' lUb Regiment of Native 
Infantry, placed in confinement on the following charge : 

‘ For being present, aiding and abetting at the wilful murder of Lieu- 
tcniint James Frazer, of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry, on the 
of October, 1827. 

‘ By Order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) , ‘ T. H. S. Conwav, 

‘ Adjntant-Gcih of the Army. 

‘ Afljutant-GeneraPs Office, 

Fort 8t. George, 12th Dec. 1827.' 

‘ finding,— That the prisoner. Lieutenant William Michael Lolly, 
ofth^ 11th Regiment Native Infantry, is Not Grfiltyt»f the charge pre« 
lerred against him, and doth therefore acquit,hiih of the same. 

‘ (Signed) James Taylor, 

Lieut. -Col. and President^ 

‘ Conflrme-d (Signed) G. T. Walker, 

^ ^ Commander-in-Chitf. - 

Lie^enant Lolly is r^eased from arrest, and will return to ^ duty 
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Birihst MarriagH, and Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 


Ainslcy* the lady of Wni.j Es(j., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 

Crawford, the lady of the A.,' of*a‘ ron, at Battkott, Jan. 13. 

Harris, the lady of Major, of a daughter at Bangalore, Jan. 8. 

Lane, the lady of T. M.. Esq. of a.diwighter, Madras, Jan* 7;^ , _ 

Lacroix, the lady of the ReV. 6f a son, atChinsuran, Feh. lo, « 
Madean, the lady of €; A., E;w^, of a son, at Banjettio, Moor8hed*J?»4,^«b. 20, 
Manghan, the lady of Capt. P., of a daughter, at BycuUa, Jan. 19. 

Maling, he lady of Major Irwin, of a daughter,, at Chowringhce, . * 

Stewart, the lady of ^o^iak/ Political Resident, of a daughtej, at ^emofe, , 

Sw^nfon^, the lady of Lieut.-CoL, of a daughter, at Barrackporft Jqii^ie. ' 
Thomson, the Jadv of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 18.^ , 

Whish, the lady of.Lieut.-Col., of a son, at Bombay, Jan. 21. 

Wynch, the lady of P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, Bengarj^Feb. 21. ■ ^ , 

AVray, the lady of Capt., of adaughttjr, late of the Bengu Milit. Estab., at Cl^^auy, 
Yot^shire, June ;* , 

Wright, the lady' of, Lieut, and Adj. G., of a daughter, at Vellore, Dec. 11. 


' MARRIAGES. 

Bogaardt, F. Netberland Majesty’s Civ. Serv., to Diana Lavinia, 

youngest daughter of the late Col. T. T. Basset, Hon. Company’s Service, at 
Chandornagore, Dec. 10. 

Booker, Lieut., Artill., to Hdcna, youngest daughter of the late Major Arata, 
of his Majestyls service, at Madras, Jan. 28. - 

Goodenough, Edmqnd, Ens., 3.5th M. N. I., to Sophia Harriette, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Andrie, at Madras, Jan. 14. 

Helsdingcr, W. "^Esq., to, Miss E. C., Michel, second daughter of Capt. Michel, 
at Chifisurah, Peb. 5, ^ t 

Josephus, JacobuSjL Efq., to Miss J. Mathews, only ^qughtcr Of the late Capt. L. 
Mathews, at Bengal, Feb. 12. ^ 

■ Lightfoot, S., ,St. J^edger, Assist.-Smg., 17tli Foot,, to Louisa Harriette, second 
daughter of Q.^CorOeld, Esq., Knowle Lodge, Taunton, at Berhampore, 
Feb. 15. 

Oldfield, H. S., Esq., to Utitia, eldest daughter of the late Col. R. Scott, Beng. 

Serv., at Calcutta^, Oec. 28. . • i 

Stewart, Allen, Esq,. Capt., 89th Foot, to Rebecca Amelia, daughter of H. N. 
'Watson, Esq., of CJiavlton House, near Dover, Kenj^ at Madras, Jan. 9. 
Swinhoc, R., Esq., to^arplinf;,-thircl daughter of the late Major Anderson, 19th 
Foot, at Calcutta, / 

Wallace, James, Cieut 23di^ 3d son of J. Wallwe, Esq., Mad. 

Civ. Serv., to AnnFrances, second daughter of the^ late Daniel O'Fiaherty, 
Esq., Surg. 45th Foot, at Bclgaura, Jan. 17. 


, .DEATHS. / 

Barbauld; CoraelU, /youngest daughter, of Capt., 54th Foot, at Cannanore, 
Dec. 20. - . ’ / - 

Clay, Charles Henry, only son of C. H. Clay, Esq., Madras, Jan. 4. 

Gordon, the Rev, John, Missionary, aged 49, Madras, Jan. 16. 

Gardner, Allan, Esq.^ eldest son of Col. Gardner, of Gardner’s Horsey at Khap' 
gunge, Jan. 30,. 

Harris, Henry, Esq., AssisWCivil Surgeon at Dacca, Jan. 10. 

Mackay, Jane, M. L., relict of the late E. Mackayy Esq., Mad. SeiT,> at Pondi- 
cherry, Jan. 26. 

Manuk, Mrs. C. M., relict of the late M. Mannk, Esq., at Bengal, Feb. 10. 

Robertson, Colin Cbas. Forbes, third son of C. R., Esq., of York-place, LondoUi 
aged 22 years, at Bombay, Dec. 8. 

Robeitson, C. J. J., Esq,, at Calcutta, Jan. 5. 

Skipton, T. K., Lieut, 10th Light Cav., at Meerut, Dec. 21. v . i 

Wiggins, C., Lieut., (late of the Horse Artill.) aged 25, at Chowringhce, Jw- 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 




ARRIVALS PROM eastern POBTS^, 


pate. 

Tort Of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander, 

Place of Depart. Data. 

1828. 





1827-8. 

May 26 

Downs . ♦ 

Ann & Elizabeth 

Kendrew 

South Seas 


May 27 

tirave^d.. 

Joseph " 

ChristophersonBengal ... 

Dec. 25 

May 27 

Clyde ' 

Simpson 

Black 

Mauritius 

Feb. 6 

May 28 

Portsmouth 

Persian 

Plunkett . , 

V. D.Land 

Jan. 4 

May 28 

Portsmouth 

Governor Ready 

Young . 

Mauritius 

Jan. 30 

May 29 

Downs . . ^ 

.^Active 

Ellis 

Otaheite .. 

Mar. 17 

May 29 

Gravesend. . 

"Susimna . , 

Clappison 

Mauritius 

Jan. 29 

May 30 

Margate . . 

Ti4ton ' 

Crear . J 

Mauritius 

Feb. 3 

May 30 

Downs 

Christiana 

Hall 

Mauritius 

Feb. 9 

May 31 

Downs 

Lady Hamilton 

Vaughan 

South Seas 

Dec. 12 

May 31 

Downs 

Rifleman . 1 

Hawkins ,. 

Madritius 


May 31 

Downs 

Eliza . . 

Dixon . . . 

Mauritius 

Feb, 9 

June 2 

G.reen6ch . • 

Tamerlane . . . 

Miller . , 

Bombay . . 

Jan. 20 

June 3 

Isle of Wight 

’Windsor 

Proctor . , 

Chiha ' .. 

Jan. 28 

June 3 

Greenock . , 

Comet 

Fiaser 

Bombay .. 

Jan. 18 

June 3 

Downs 

Freelands 

Jones ^ , . 

Mauritius 

Feb. 14 

June 3 

Margate , , 

Childe Harold. . 

West ^ 

Bengal . . 

Dec. 28 

June 3 

Weymouth 

Scaleby Castle 

Newall , , 

China .» 

Jan. 17 

June 3 

Downs . ; 

Lady Flora . . 

Prayer 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 16 

June 4 

Portsmouth 

Vansittart . , 

Dalrympie. ♦ 

China . » 

Jan. 28 

June 4 

I’ortsmoutli 

Wellington . . 

Evans ,1 , . 

Madras . . 

Feb. 19 

June 4 

Holyhead .. 

Gypsie 

Quirke 

Bombay .. 

Jan. 22 

June 5 

Isle of Wight 

Atlas 

Hine ., 

China 

Jan. 9 

June 

Liverpool , . 

Anh 

Fowler 

Mauritius 

Feb. 17 

June 5 

Dartmouth 

Norden 

Burd 

China 

Jan. 4 

June 6 

Isle of Wight 

P, C. of Wales 

Bideu .. 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 1 

June 7 

Portsmouth 

Inglis 

Searlc ^ . , 

China . . 

Jan. 28 

June 7 

Portsmouth 

Duke of Sussex 

AVhitehead 

China 

Feb. 13 

June 7 

Brighton ., 

M. of Wellington 

Chapman ., 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 6 

June 7 

Portsmouth 

Sesostris 

Bourchiei*, 

JBombay .♦ 

Jan. 30 

June 9 

Downs 

Eliza 

Sutton " V. 

Bengal , . 

Jan. 18 

June 9 

Downs , , 

Clyde 

Munro J.vV 

Bengal , . 

Jan. 10 

June 9 

Downs 

Upton Castle . . 

Wcldridge 

Bombay .. 

Jhn., 20 

June 9 

Portsmouth 

Resource 

Fcnn .. . 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 16 

June 12 

Poole 

Diadem 

Wilson .. 

Bengal . . 

Jan, 17 

June 21 

Portsmouth 

Catherine 

Macintosh. . 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 8 

June 21 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

Moiled 

Calcutta .. 

Feb. 24 

June 23 

Downs 

Lord Melville 

Brown 

Bengal . . 

Dec, 28 

June 23 

Downs 

Harmony 

Middleton , . 

N<S. Wales 

Jan. 5 

June 23 

Downs 

Mellish 

Vincent . . 

Bengal , . 

Dec. 22 

June 23 


Eleanor 

Munro 

Mauritius 

Feb. 7 

June 23 

Start 

Brothers 

Brigg 

Cape . . 

April 2 

June 23 

Downs 

Patience 

Matthews . • 

Cape .. 

April 1 

June 26 

Portsmouth 

Vibilia 

Stephenson ** 

Bombay .. 

Jan. 19 

June 27 

Needles , . 

Arcturus 

Oliver , ♦ 

Mauritius 

March 2: 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Pate. 

1828. 

Tort of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. Port of Depart, 

Jan. 19 

Madras 

• . Lalla Rookh 

** M'Calluin «. London 

Jan, 22 

• 

Calcutta 

. , Perseverance 

, . Brown 

, , Liverpool 
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Shipping Intelligenie, 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship^sName. 

Commander. 

1828. 




Jan. 23 

Calcutta 

Calcutta ^ 

Stwn .. 

Jan. 25 

Bombay 

Lady Gordon . 

Bell 

Jan. 26 

N.S. Wales .. 

Wood Lark . 

Leary 

Jan. 26 

N.S.Wale* .. 

Nfsent 

M‘Farland 

Jan. 28 

Calcutta 

Zenobia 

Douglas »« 

Jan, 30 

Calcutta ,'^i 

Antea ^bertson. 

Irving ,# 

Feb. 1 

Calculta »* 

V Belie Alliance . 

Hunter ’ . < 

Feb. 7 

Bombay 

\ hfargaret 


Feb. 7 

N.S, Wales .. 

Queen Charlotte. 

Maughan 

Feb. 9 

Bombay *.«• 

M. 8. Elphinstone 

Henning . ' 

Feb. 16 

Calcutta ^ r 

Prince Regent . 

Murphy 

Feb. 21 

Calcutta 

,'i Laurel 

Tait , . . 

Feb. 21 

Calcutta 

Arcturus 



, \ p^PAKtURES FROM 


Pate. 

Port of Depart. - 

Ship’s Kame. 

Comp^dier. 

1828. 


<4^ 



May 20 Liverpool 5 .. St. Gerrge 

May 26 Livefiwoi .. Dprothy 

May 27 Liverpool .• Ulster 

May 27 Livei^ool .. James and Thomas 

May 29 Down* ... Achilles 

May 29 Down* Emma 

May 29 Down* . Renown . . 

June 3 Shields Scotia .. 

June 6 Down* . Bel/.oni 

June 6 Downs » * . Charles Kerr » . 

June 7 Downs ... Lady Ken naway. . 

June 8 Down* Lord W. Bens inck 

June 9 LiverpcKsl •• Sir Fiancis Burton 

June 9 Liverpow •• John Heyes 

June 10 Portsmouth . « < Edward Lombe . . 

June 11 Downs ^arbara 

June 12 Portssnouth .. Triumi)h 

June 12 Liverpool , Francis Watson . . 

June 12 Down* , ..^.JHarriett 

June 14 LiverpoOlj, ’^Wsbruok . 

J une 1 4 Liverpool ,♦ Edgle ♦ . 

June li Dartralottth ^ vm '^ther^ 

June 15 Liver|KK)l , ,fS' John Taylor , .. 

June 15 Liverpool .,v Bengal 

June 17 Portsmouth'J,... ’ftockingbsm 
June 17 Downs 
June 20 Liverpool, 

June 20 Down*, 

June 20 Dowms .« 

June 20 Portsmouth .» 

June 20 Portsmouth .« 

June 20 Downs .» 

June 20 Downs 
June 20 Downs- 
June 21 Liverpool 
June 22 Gravesend 
June 22 Portsmouth 
June 23 Downs 
June 23 Downs 
June 24 Portsmouth .. 


Swainton 
Ggrnock t . 
Shannon . . 
Asbridge .. 
Marshall ... 
North. , . . 
Baker . » 

Simpson 
Tslb<^ .. 
Brodie . . 

Delafores . . 
Craigie 


Worthington 
Freeman 
Dunn t. 
Green 


' Cajtopc Bella 
Colombia 


Palmer 
Strachan 
Buttey 
"Robinson 
Alkinaon 
Atkips 
Hornblpw 
' Corner 
Kirkwood 
Hii^horn. 


Uv^oqI 

Londion 

Liverpool 

London 

toi^n 

London 

Livtfpopl 

Umon 

London 

London 

Oreenodc 

London 


DeitinaUon. 

Bengal 

Boipbay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Mad. & Beng. 

Bombay 

China 

China 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Cape 

Bombay 

Singapore 

Cape 

Boaibay 

Cape 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Mad. & Beng. 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Bengal 


Margaret 

MacCormic.. 

St. Hc'ena 

James PattUon . .. 

Grote 

Bengal 

Aurora 

Owen . . . 

Madras 

Joseph Green . . 

Mollinson .. 

Mauritius 

Orynthia _ . . 

Rixon 

Singapore 

Achilles . .. 

Henderson . . 

Mauritius 

Ciisis 

Peabody 

Bengal 

Home . . 

Younger 

Mauritius 

Cornwall . . 

Aldham . . 

Bengal 

Tyne 

Browne 

Mauritius 

Abberton 

Perceval . . 

Bengal 

Fairlie « . 

Fuller •• 

Bengal 
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Pate. FortofBepoit. Chip’s Nanus. Commander. S^estlnation. 

1828 . 

June 24 VoWi^ .. 'fl^Ieya^ ,, Halliburton.. Mauritius 
June 24 Do^^ns .. Glenalvon Rickaby .. Cape 

June 25 Gravesend .. 'Dunvegnn Castle Finlay .. Mauritius 

June 25 Oravdsejsd *.. St. Leonard .Rutl^erfordt « Mauritius 
June 25 PprUmou^ .. Upton Castle Thacker Bombay 

June 25 Dbwnt- .. Bolton ,. Clarkson .. Bombay 

June 26 Gravfs^l^ .. Cam Brea Castle DaVey .. Bengal 

June 26 DoWttp' - .. Cambrian , . -Blythe/^ Bombay 

' ' ^ 

^ Li$T of pASBENOElltf, 


li|pPlpNO^Rs HoMEWARDSj, ^ 

By the St. David, frbm^ombay .—Lieut. Ipgli sdeni lHoa. Coinp.’s Marine j 
Ens. Gray, 4lst Foot ;"Mr. and Mrs. Guttie. aha child. - > , 

By the Persian, from Van Dieman's Lana : — Capt,llkbb, '^401^1 regt. ; Drs. Jas. 
Barnes, and Jas. Baton, R.N. j Mr. and Mr.s. Williajps j Mr. Farquharsonj-and 
two children ; Mr. J. H. Lyons, of Artill. ; J. Adsj^, and j James Baker^ 
seventeen invalids, two women, and three children.’^ *"•' 

By the (jovenwr Ready, from New South Walcp : — Dr. Wjlson, I^.N. j Messrs. 
Cooper, Snulh, Foster, Goode, and Goodwin ; h^esdames Cooper, and one 
child, Telfavo, and two children ; M.aster Chas. Stavely^^two wrvants. 

By tlie John Dun, from the Mauritius .—(’apt. M’Donald, ATtill. 

By the Windsor, from .Chipa : — Walkef, late 3d officer of the 
Taxjuhnrmi. ' .2 

By the Scalehy Castle, from China ; — Capt. Ralfe, Bengal Artill. ; Messrs. G* 
Zowf’ll and J. Henrie.s j Mesdames Smith, Clublcy, and Reardy, (servant to 
Mr. Cliildey.) , ‘ 

By the Childe IJm'old, from Bengal and Madras: — Lieut.-Col. M. Walker} 
C ipts r. Fuller, .59th Foot, G. H. .lohnson, Bengal N. I., ahd J. Grave, 46th 
Foot, Lieiits. Hopper, Madras Eur. regt. (died at sea,) Presscott, Madras N. !.» 
Kiihly, Madras N, I., and Wall, .59th Foot; RftvS. Smith, Madras N. I., J. F. 
Stoiu'hoiise, Madras Civ. Sferv., and W. H. Farry, Esq.. Madras Civ. Serv. } 
Messrs. George Smith, Assist -Surg., Bengal N. 1., and Bellingham, Civilian j 
Mesdames Capt. Fuller,>.lStonehouse,' Sutheihind, Hennessey, (servant;) 
Misses Fuller, Stonehouse, two Gmiits, Suther^d, and Cuppuge; Masterl 
Sionehouse, Kirby, Edwin Ed w^i^serv ant,) and siVi^^ts. 

By the Lady Flora, fropi Bef^i : — Cols. King, 16^iuancer8,Cbck, 12thN.I,, 
Riid Piige, lith N. 1.; Majors R. Martin, 10th and H. Cock; Capts. 
Talbot, R. N., arid Manners, Foot ; Lieiits. Dqi^as, 4tli I., and Kelly# 
15tliN. 1., (died at sea;] Melsrs. F. Loiv, Civ. ,^ie;v., Fbipps, and Hornet; 
Masters C. King, Low, and W. D. Bishop; Mesdam« King and Lowtherj 
Misses Hessing, Brightman, £. M. L* Gwatkin, H. J. Gwatkin, C. S. Bishop, 
<1-J Nicholson, and tl^il^ KitJ^. ^ 

By the VansiUari, from China I#ieut.-Col. Barnes, Bengal N. I. ; J. Deanes, 
Esq . and lady, (from Batavia.) 

By the Wellington, from Madras ;^C(fl. Rob. Scotty (C. B.) ; Lieut.-Col. F. 
Bing; Capts. Legett, 3d N. I. ; Laiiv Engineers, Notfidge, 12th N. J. and Win- 
; Lieuts. G. Arbulhnot and 0. Gregory, 3d teg. Cav;, and Rudd., 37th N, I. ; 
EoMpis Budd, 3(1 N. 1., and Littlebales, N, h ; Joseph Cliilow and Edw. 
Biiffiihs, Esqis. ; Masters Moorat, J. Watson, Henry Thomson, John Thomson, 
J- T. Howell ; Mrs.' Mary Ann McMahon, in charge of Misses Elena, Charlotte, 
^■'(1 ^ojihia Mpore, and Charlotte Howell ; 4 male servants. 

By the yJtlus, from China and the Cape : — Gen. Walker, late Governor of St, 
and lady ; Col. Kinnaird, St. Helena Artillery ; Major Cameron (left at 
I'le Cape) ; Messrs. William and James Walker ; Welch (Tutor) ; Masters John 
Lindsay and Wm. Fraser ; Mesdames M‘Nab and Ackland from the Cape, and 
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Hutchings, fifom Penang; Misses Hutchirigs, Ibbetwn,'M‘Nal), Muntet, 

^'^Bythe Princess Charhtte o/WakSt frofti ^eng|| and Madrap-^I+ieut.-CoI. 
Tidy (C. B.)>'59th Foot; Lieot Tidy, 59th Foot; Sir Roger Martin, Bart., 
Civ. Serv., John Trotter, Henry Mimdy*, David Efskine, and Patrkk Grant, 
Esqrs., M'Lane, late Capt. 7th Light Cav., Masters Elliot,, Heni^,^Erskine ; 
Thomas Atkins and Woods ; The Hon. Mrs. Elliot ; Mesdi^^ea Gubble, 
Savage, and Hadow; Misses Erskine, Compton, Ann Cowell, H; Hunter, Two 
Erskinos, M. Atkins6a|[, Two Savage, Hadow, aii^ C6aij[i^ad; nine 

servants. • - v * * ' . 

By the Duh o/5»^^p,frpin:€hina Mr, Fjpx, of the ' late ship Asia ; Mr. 
Haynes, and 2 diildreiriJip St. Helena. C 

By lheil/«rjMfs^n/.frel(t^ron, from India:— Col. Batoin ; Capts. Sweeney, 
Kerr, and Clevelai^;^ Lient8. Chisholm and Wallace^ Master J'ackson ; Mes- 
dames Hutchinson,, Maxwell, and chUd-^, Kerr ^Bailes apd 6* children; 

Balmain and i^pHlyJ/leylland and Schildrfen; Vmnan'hnd 6 children; Dr. 
M‘Ken'iSie, and 'Wife;'' 6d children ; Miss Borii i3|li 'Jackson, died at sea, 
March 5. ; six servants. , 

By the Gipsy ^ from ttfeimhay Cnpts.„ Wright and p*Donnoghue ; Lieut. 
Stewart } Dr. Taylor ;,aml Mrs. Wright. " , 

By the £/i9rt„irom penpl Cnpts. Q, S. Blundell, Bengal N. I., and E. 
Malone, Bengal \{av, 4 Li^. Begbie ; Messrs. Hastie, Shove, and A. Udney, 
Civ. Serv, (died at sea, 25th April ;) Masters (twp) Grindall, Poyntz, E. Ellis, 
W. G. Lumsdajne, imtlW. L. H.istie ; Mesdames Grindall, Stewart, and Begbie ; 
Misses (three) Grind»4h|^+ Stewart, F. Begbie, Ellis, U Lumsdaine, E. Hastie, 
and ten aervanW' iv* 

By the Midras and Bengal Cagts. %vyardand T. Hill ; Lients. 

Steward, Haldanei^ntkGravc ; Mr. Phillipson ;' Hljpames Reddie, (and four 
.children,) ^tewar!d,'^ana%wo children,) INTLean, (and two children,) and Mrs. 

By tiie ^MteWf^romBoinhayi—Capts. Wilson, (and, two children,) Athell, 

i ahd* one cidld';},S%ht, -Trineonibe, Hart, Johnson, Urquhart, and Grant; 
/tehts. DocK.J^T]fe^|8,‘jCing, and Jacob; Drs. Bourchier and Moyle ; Mr. Pitt; 
two'Mastcrs B»t|ey,' H 

By the Resoimv, ^onJtBejpgal Lieut.-Col. Day ; Lieuts. Rellier and Lloyd ; 
Mr. Higgins ; Me8di4i^8*j^h'miiighaiu, (and three^children,) andBingley, (and 
five childr^'. , > 

By the Bombay ^Col. Egan and lady; Capta. Ellis, 

Lanseh; Fasberr^'and^hXi^n ; Lieuta. Connor'und Foley ; Drs. Halhway, 
Fraz^, and,i.i^l^f||^^ Hay; Rev.' Mr.^ Siead ; Mr. Graham; seventy- 

*^By the*C»?Acrmf)fii^^ng^^ J..^rysdale and Pew ; C^ts. Fal- 


By the CWAcrmf)fi»^lBpngal Mjyors J., Drysdale and Pew; C^ts. Fal- 
coner and :Hawi^V<^d;fe'.^ymondh, Powle, fih^Whittenale ; A. D. Ferricr, J. 
Ross and J'.'&rowh,^8qrl=. r Mastef* Lamb, Bfttlbwe, Mackenzie, E. Edwards, 
Mathoson, La Mafch^nd;- Gordon, Fowle, M‘Sweehi( and Bailey Mesdames 
Lamb', Bailey, Falcoue|^ and Mackenzie; Misses Dick'lqn, threetambs,13ar- 
lowe, Mathesou,'GM«V^nd Davidson. ^ ^ v; , A 

By tha'Lor'^ Mt0ile, from Bengal Lieut.-Gol. Swairt and lady; Capt. Rose, 
45th Foot ; Lieut. R, W. L‘ang,’37th N. I., and Miss E. LetUbrid^, ; 

By tbeDiWewi, from.^cngal-.^Mrs.’ Gordon and son. ' : 


To Correspondents. 

The‘ War Song for Greece^ inserted tn the Number for May, 1S28, 
w9Afrom the pen of Mr, William Tucker, Surgeon, Adelphi, whose 
nanjie and address were inadvertently omitted. 
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On the Commercial Relations ot GltEi.T Britain 

WITH ClILNA. 

In several previous articles inserted in this Journal, we have 
discus.sed, at considerable length, our politic^d relations with China, 
and endeavoured to ^spel the illusion tlmt has so long existed in 
this country with regard to the civil condition of the Celestial 
Empire, and the military and naval power of that imperfectly known 
(juaiter of the globe. In these articles, our object was to lift up the 
veil that has so long obscured the vision of, our countrymen ; dnd 
to show, that however adecpiate the internal policy of the* Chinese 
may he, to secure the stability of their own singular laws' and 
habits, that policy is altogether unlit to .sustain meir Country against 
any external shock j and that, in remoddepng our political and 
commercial relations with them, (which ynusj very soon be done,) 
it will require but a moderate ap[)lication pf. Our power, to .bring 
the arrogant, but pusillanimous, natives o^ that country, to a 
proper sense of the advantages which would accrue to themselves 
and to us, by a niore unrestricted trade than it has hitherto been 
our lot to enjoy, under the domination of that gasping body, the 
East India Company. Another object we had in vi^ew, while ex- 
amining the character and power of the Chinese, effect that 

which we have, for a long time past, aimed at j natnely, a change 
in tlie present system of our ooUnnerce with the East, which, we 
Jire satisfied, would be producthre of incalculable benefits, not alone 
to England, but to the whole world. Independently of the coin- 
mciTc and manufactures of our country being encour;iged and 
increased, by a freer and more unrestrained intercourse with the 
kasteru nations of the world than we enjoy at present, or than we 
ever have any chance of enjoying while such a body as the East 
hulia Company may exist, we are satisfied that the way would be 
paved for a wider diffusion of that knowledge and civilisation which 
Oriental Herald, Fol 18 . P 
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must, sooner or later, pervade all countries. For bestoydng this 
* most important of all benefits on a population exceeding that of 
any other country in the world, nothing can be so useful as the 
extension of those principles of freedom, both in a commercial and 
political sense, which are the peculiar boast of our own country. This 
must be the first step towards the higher object. ^The half-civilised 
Asiatic must taste of some of the sweets of that temporal enjoy- 
ment which is possessed by his more civilised fellow-crefttures, 
before his judgment cmi be convinced that any creed is better than 
his own 5 and we again mp^at, that the happier order of things at 
which all good men aim, is to be begun and attained among the 
nations of the East, and in China particularly, by the display of our 
power, by the unrestricted change of our productions, and by the 
gradual acquirement of those civil and political rights with which 
we arc blessed. Under this impression, we proceed to consider the 
nature of the commercial relations of Great Britain with China. 

In discussing this subjeci, we must begin with repeating what 
cannot be too often expressed, — namely, that the monopoly of the 
East India Company operates like a dead weight on the commercial 
energies • of the motlier country, compels the community to pay 
more than a double price for an indispensable necessary of life, and 
greatly contribute^ to the oppreshion and subordination of a vast 
multitude of people, to an ignorant and despotic domination, to the 
entire exclusion of every principle of justice and freedom, civil as 
well as religious, political as well as commercial. To a persoa 
ignorant of our Indian afiairs, it may be very natural to ask, how it 
happens that such a state of things exists at all ? and how, if ever it 
were discovered to exist, it could, for a day or a year, be permitted 
to continue ? We clin only answer that it is so j and, moreover, that 
though the subject has been argued and canvassed in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, yet our trade with China and the East continues 
still the same, and we pay more than double what we ought for the 
most common of all our articles of consumption 3 in short, nothing 
even moderately beneficial lias been obtained for the last hall 
century in our commerce with that quarter of the'world. And the 
only reason that has ever been assigned, or that indeed can be 
assigned, for this is, that every approach to an undisguised and 
enlightened discussion of our Indian and Chinese commercial rela- 
tions has been keenly watched, unceasingly counteracted, and hither- ■ 
to successfully opposed, by the whole weight and influence of the 
East India Company. It can be hardly necessary to state, that we 
speak of the East India Company as a corporate body, and bf their 
conduct collectively, without the slightest reference to the individual 
motives or conduct of any one of its members, among whom we 
know that there are many able and intelligent men. We are speak- 
ings of them as a body, whose collective measures are injurious to 
the best interests of Great Britain, and far from beneficial to the 
distant country with which we are linked by them. 
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We ar 6 aware that utidertahings have been^ and perhaps [may 
continue to be, too gigantic for individual wealth or enterprise j 
and that therefore it has been found necessary, and highly bene- 
ficial, to Unite the energies and capabilities of several hands atid 
heads. Yet even Jn this particular, we are witnesses to the most 
extraordinary revokitions. Individual wealth, and individual enter- 
prise, seem equal, at this day, to grasp what would have been considered, 
fifty years ago, as only practicable under the collective wealth and 
enterprise of half a natiom And with the progress of this physical 
and moral power,^ there is fortunately a very fair proportion of libe- 
rality and Intelli^ce mixed up ; — in all, except in the corporate 
body, the monopoly, of which we are speaking, which remains a 
solitary and living evi3’ence of an establishment, perhaps essentially 
necessary for forming our early intercourse with the East j but 
which, in the progress of time, and the change of circumstances, has 
become a bulwark positively opposed to the advancement of that 
very commerce which it was the means of creating. 

The glaring evil of the East India monopoly does not consist so 
much in the formation of the body itself, us in the narrow and selfish 
views which the monopolists have imbibed from the long enjoy- 
ment of their exclusive advantages. Having gained almost all they 
wanted at the very commenceniont of their undertaking, they never 
afterwards entertained the most distant idea of sharing any part of 
tlicir superabundance with the community on which they fattened. 
They strove with might to hold fust what they obtained } they con- 
tinued to grasp at every thing that came in their way j and we be- 
lief e them, at this moment, to be busy at their old work, of seeking 
liow to preserve their original ground, without a thought of con- 
ceding a single point to the general wishes and interests of the na- 
tion. Originally a trading Company, this body suddenly found 
itself enabled to form territorial possessions, and to exercise, what 
may be termed a sovereign power, in the East, — things which were 
ncitiier in the contemplation of Government, or of the Company, 
^tllcn their commercial rights \wrc first conferred. Thus general 
trade and commerce became subordinate to local territory and local 
revenue 3 and the ostensible purposes for which the Company had 
been formed, were lost sight of amidst the power and consequence 
such territorial acquisitions were naturally calculated to con- 
kr. It is scarcely matter of surprise, therefore, that, in 1793, 
the Company, possessing as they did some practical knowledge of 
the value of their Eastern acquisitions, should, by false colouring, 
fmd by predicting the most fatal consequences as the inevitable 
result of any change of system, have succeeded in blinding Government 
ibe country, and intimidating them from the hazard of any 
iteration. But even at this early stage of their history, we find 
that a feeling prevailed against the extent of their exclusive privi- 
3 and accordingly the Company very skilfully evaded the call 
¥ it free trade, by engaging to furnish a portion of tonnage for the 

P 2 ^ 
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commence of private merchaAts to and from India; but na, iCKmer 
was this regulation established, than it was discovered toibe^tally 
nugatory, and inapplicable, tp any useful extent, to.the purposes for 
which it was intended ! Whether this was an accident, ot a skilful 
rusBi it is unnecessary, at this time of day, to inquire. It is, sulTi- 
cient to state the simple fact, that it secured the undivided inono- 
poly for twenty years more, in spite of a very obvious-qnacknow- 
ledged necessity for a change. 

When the charter of the Company was about to expire, in 
1812, the public opinion was manifested more strongly, and the 
importance and good policy of a free trade were advocated with 
greater power. Still the previous reasoning of the Company was 
resorted to. In place of a bold and candid tone, and a generous and 
manly concession to the opinions and'demands of the nation, we 
find them defending, with tenacious pertinacity, the most insignifi- 
cant of those rights which the cliarter originally gave. The abso- 
lute ruin of our Eastern possessions was confidently predicted, as 
well as the failure of those advantages which were anticiiiated on 
the opening of a free trade. ‘ 4'he waters were out,’ however, 
against’ them) and when they found that the firmness and deter- 
mination of Government were not to be overruled, they then 
grasped at the concentration of East India commerce within their 
own precincts, — called in every local aid to secure their object,— 
andi boldly maintained a most extraordinary doctrine, — that the con- 
centration of the trade in the ])ort of London alone, was scarcely 
less essential to the interests of the nation at large, than it was to 
the very existence of the trade itself. On this, the out-ports very 
naturally took alarm, and opjiosed so singular a position with such 
strength and force of reasoning, as at once set the question at re^t 
to the satisfaction of IMinisters ; and, had the advocates of the out- 
ports possessed the same practical knowledge of the China trade as 
they did of the India trade, there is little doubt but they would have 
emancipated the whole commerce of the East from its last and re- 
maining disgraceful shackle. Unfortunately, it was overlooked; 
and the monopoly of the trade to China still exists, — almost the lasi 
and only spot that dims the general splendour of our commerciii 
horizon. 

The same train of reasoning that was formerly used against an; 
modification of the charter, or to the partial admission to the Indi 
trade, will, of course, be resorted to by the advocates of the Com 
pany, in opposing the establishment of a free trade to China. The 
will tell us of the peculiar policy of the Chinese, — of the skilful cor 
duct of their servants, — of their own influence as a body, — of ti 
danger of an interference by strangers with the singular people ' 
that country, — and these, and many other arguments peculiar 
themselves, tliey will wind up by informing us of all the ruin ai 
misery which are introduced into the world by ^ rash' and viole 
innovations, founded on theory,’ whereas they alone are qualifif 
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by * dear-bought experience,* >to speak sensibly on the subject* But 
this has too long been seen through tp be agajn received. 

Of the power and the policy of the Chinese,’ we have given an 
ample account in our preceding Numbers 3 and, with regard to the 
miseries ^hich the Company iiwariably have predicted, as the in- 
evitable consequences of any innovation on their system, or of any 
modification of their privileges, we should think that a sufficient 
answer is to be found in the total failure of all their prognostica- 
tions, as to tlie fate of a free trade to India when that question was 
mooted. Then, as they will do now, they descended to a strain of 
argument which was unworthy of any intelligent man, argp,ments 
that the test of experience has rendered ridiculous in the eyes of the 
nation 3 they ventured, on the most unqualified assertions, to esta- 
blish the certain fiitality of any change, — the most probable of 
which have never been realised. On the contrary, in as far as they 
liave ever predicted any mischief, an effect directly the reverse has 
invariably taken place, far surpassing the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The worst of all inferences must be drawn from the Argu- 
ments and statements which the East India Company have ever 
thouglit it proper to shield themselves under. We are hound to 
believe, seeing that the results and advantages of a partial opening 
of the trade to India have turned out the very opposite 6f what they 
predicted, — that their judgment was warped by the considerations 
of their own peculiar interests 3 and that, while they pretended to 
speak their serious opinions on the dangers of any change in their 
^ystem, they were advancing that which they did not themselves 
believe, and which the experience of twelve years has flatly con- 
tradicted. But whatever may have been the causes of their oppo- 
sition to a free trade, — whether tliey had their origin in an aberra- 
tion of judgment, or in the feeling that the preservation of their 
own patronage directed them to defend the monopoly by any, and 
by every means, and in deliancc of the national voice, we are pre- 
l)ared to hear the whole story over again as relates to the trade 
with China 3 and we know that nothing ever has, or ever will be, 
obtained from them, but through the firmness of Government, 
aided and supported by the co-operation of the enlightened part of 
the commercial world. 

We are not ignorant that, at one time, such places as Chusan, 
Nimpo, Tywan, Amay, &c., were open to our commerce 3 and a re- 
ference to the locality of these places will shJw them to be situate 
among the most fertile and populous provinces of China. They are 
pow to us as places having no existence on the face of the earth 3 
they are lost- to British enterprise, through the very singular pro- 
ceedings of the East India Company 3 and the only reasons that 
we can find for abandoning these ports are, that certain nameless 
difficulties ^ rendered it a matter of necessity.’ The truth, ho\y’€ver, 
is, that the Company, knowing there was no power of interference 
with her exclusive privileges at that time in existence, and that they 
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could do whatever pleased them best, confined their oonjweroe to 
one port, namely, Canton, merely because it had the effect of re- 
ducing their expensed They found that in Canton they could get 
as much tea as it suited their own convenience to take, and iheyJbe- 
came indifferent to the produce of the other ports, and abandoned 
them. The large profits arising on the tea trade, rendered it a 
matter of policy with them to prevent its supply from spreSuiing 
too widely j and they considered that the supply of British manu- 
factures in the East was a matter of little consequence to them, be- 
cause the profits upon such manufactures were comparatively small. 
Indeed, we believe that, had there not been positive stipulations re- 
quiring the exportation of a portion of British goods annually, the 
small quantity that may be sent out to China at present must have 
ceased entirely long before this time. Their territorial possessions 
in India furnished them with a sufficient revenue for their invest- 
ments in China j and the introduction of British goods became, con- 
sequently, rather inimical to their interests there. They, in fact, re- 
quited no more British goods in China, than, when sold, and joined to 
their surplus revenue from India, were just sufficient to pay for such 
a quantity of tea as it pleased tliem to take away. And as they 
found what they wanted at Canton, it became a matter of saving 
to them to confine their operations to that port ; and hence the 
abandonment of all the rest, to the exclusion ’of any other British 
merchant, and the entire rule to theinseU cs of the trade in tea. 
Had the other ports been left (q)cn to British enterprise, it is no 
bold thing to affirm that our trade with China would, at this time, 
have been as many millions annually as it is now thousands. 

Being satisfied ourselves, and having, wc trust, satisfied our 
readers, that little or nothing is to be expected from the East India 
Company in the way of concession to the mercantile interests of 
this country, or of any alteration or improvement in our commerce 
with the East, we may be permitted to go into an examination of 
the value of the importations from China to Great Britain, and the 
value of our exportations to China 3 and, by contrasting these with 
the American trade, we think we shall be able to show, that, in all 
we have said on the monopolising and selfish policy of the Com- 
pany, there has neither been exaggeration nor distortion of fact. 
The principal article of our commerce with China, namely, tea, is 
perhaps more singular in its history than any other article of com- 
merce in the known world. A .simple and unsophisticated shrub, in 
little more than half a century, h;ts become an article of such gene- 
ral consumption, that it seems to form one of the prime articles of 
existence among the great bulk of mankind. It is the peculiar 
growth of a country, of which it forms almost the only link of con- 
nection with the rest of the world. It forms the source of the 
largest commercial revenue to the British Government of any other 
commodity whatever, and of the largest commercial profits to the 
individuals concerned in its importation. Withal, it is the 
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jimptestf the most harmless thing, that ever was oflfiered to 
the gratification of man, — having, it is believed and argued by 
many, amoral influence wherever it is diffusetl. It is the rallying 
point of our earliest associations j it has ever given an additional 
charm to our firesides ; and tends, perhaps, more than any one 
thing, to confirm the pre-existing domestic habits of the British 
public. Its exhilirating qualities are eagerly sought after as a re- 
storative and solace from the effects of fatigue or dissipation 3 the 
healthy and the sick, the young and the old, all equally resort to the 
use of it, ns yielding all the salutary influence of strong Ijjuors, 
without their baneful and pernicious effects. Yet this shrub, so 
simple and so useful, is delivered to the commijnity of this country, 
so surcharged with duties and profits ])eyond its original cost, that, 
did it contain all the mischievous qualities that are opposed to its real 
virtues, it could not be more strictly guarded from general use. 

Another article, but bnc of secondary consideration in our import- 
ations from China, is raw silk. There is an extensive and increas- 
ing demand for it in Great Britain j and, like tea, it appears capable 
of any extent of cultivation in China, that the demand for it may 
rc{pnre. Like tea, again, the heavy duties imposed upon its import- 
ation operate as a prohibition on its general use 3 but, should a time 
arrive when our Government ‘ may consider it expedient’ to remove 
these duties, we may safely anticipate the most im])orthnt benefits 
from its introduction. The superiority, or ratlicr the perfection of 
our machinery, when put to use on an abundant and cheap supply 
of silk, would, in all probability, give us the superiority in all the 
branches of this manufacture, both Jis regards quality and cheap- 
ness. 

Nankeen may be noticed as a third and last article of importation 
from China j but the consumption of it lias so much diminished in 
Europe, that it merits only a very slight degree of consideration. 
Our observations, indeed, on the imiiortations from China, may 
be strictly limited to the article of tea 5 and, for the whole of our 
imjjorts, including factory expenses and commission, the original 
cost in that country amounts to the sum of two millions Sterling. 
Tills is wonderfully increased before the British public can have 
any access to the article of consumption j thus : — 


1. The value of the Company’s importations from 

China into Great Britain, as established by 
their own statements, is . , 

2. On this they charge 100 per cent, for their own 

especial benefit 

3. And the Government duty, as by law cstal)li8hed, 

is equal to the original cost, ami the profits 
charged by the company, both forming the 
sale price, 


,i'2,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 


^8,000,000 
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The sum of six millions sterling is thus paid by the peepid of , 
Great Britain for Government duties and the support Of' tlieOja 
monopoly, centered in the East India Company, being tbr^ ttoes 
the original cost of the article, or 300 per cent. But there is mpre 
than this j there is an addition of 30 per cent, to the r^tail-dealet;. 

It is high time that tea-drinkers should know, that for every 
mouthful of their favourite beverage they swallow to the amount of 
one penny, they put three pence in the pockets of Government and 
of the East India Company, besides a halfpenny more to their next- 
door ^neighbour, the retail-grocer. The Americans manage the 
matter in a very different sort of way, and in the precise manner 
in which the mercjiants of this country would do, were the mono- 
poly of the East India Company broken up, and a free and unre- 
stricted trade permitted to China. The following is a well-authen- 
ticated estimate of the rate at which teas are landed in Europe by an. 
American vessel — 


A ship of 400 tons’ measurement carries, of tea, 75 to 100 per 
cent, on the regular tonnage j is sailed with eighteen or twenty 
men, including captain and officers ; and is chartered for the voyage 
at 1500 dollars per montli, tlic sliipowners paying all expenses. 
This vessel takes 7000 chests of Congo tea, weighing 64 lbs. each, 
or 468,000 lbs. net, or 3510 peculs j which is purchased with money 
or goods, at the average cash price of twenty-four tale per pecul, 
amounting to Dollars 117,000 


Charges: viz. 

Insurance, (say on 120,000,) at 2 per cent 2,400 

Commission, at 2 per cent 2,400 

Interest for 12 months, at 6 per cent 7,200 


Charter, as above, for 12 months, at 1,500 per month 18,000 


30,000 


Dollars 147,000 

Thus, we fifid that 468,000 lbs. of Congo tea, e(iual in quality to 
the Company’s, could be landed in England for 1 47,000 dollars ^ 
being somewhat less than 31| per cent, on the prime cost, (calcu- 
lating the dollar at 4s-. Gd, sterling,) instead of 300 per cent., as 
we pay at present. 

And wheat equivalent docs this country derive for its encourage- 
ment and expenditure on the East India Company ? Nothing, 
next to nothing, if we except the simple gratification of drinking 
tea. The spirit of any trade or commerce between two countries is 
allowed, on all hands, to consist in exportations equal, or nearly 
equal, in value to the importations, in a fair interchange of the 
respective productions of such countries. But have the East India 
Company encouraged such a reciprocity ? W e think we shall be 
able to show that they have invariably pursued measures having a 
tendency directly the reverse, and that they have recklessly thrown 
into the bauds of foreigners a trade that would unquestionably have 
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saved thk ;qoBiltry<from> mu^h of thfe cwnmc^tcial difficultit^ add* 
distress which it has been doomed to suffer for years. ‘ ' 

In a precC'dltig Number of this work we oJjscrVed, tliat the woollen 
manufacture’s of this country were peculiarly adapted to the/cUm^te, 
taste, and fashibp of the Chinese ; yet, nevertheless, wc know that 
litllc or no pr<%ress, br encouragement, has ever beeh 'mhde, or 
given, by the East India Company for this article of consuniption 
ill China. At one time, and when this species of maniitictiirb was 
of less value than it is'at present, the exports of woollens. from this 
country to China amounted to about one million and a halfj but 
now the whole British exportations, by the East India Company, 
cannot be rated at more than seven hundred tHbusand pounds’ 
worlli j showing a decline of nearly one half! And, in reply to any 
iniiuiries on this point, the Company have the hardihood to state, 
lliat every exertion has been made on (heir part to promote the in- 
Iroduction of Britisli goods, and they give an imposing detail of the 
means they have used for tlie purpose of cfl'ecting this. But when 
wc c(une to examine how the fact stands, and to investigate the 
real state of the exportations to China from other })arts of the world, 
VC are irresistibly led to doubt tlie truth of wliat they set forth, or 
(OHIO to the more satisfactory and correct conclusion, which is 
this— that they have altpgether lost the capacity. 

How, otherwise, can we account for the fact, that while the 
trade of the Company has deereased, there has been no diminution 
ill the supply of British articles of manuf.udurc in the port of 
( aiitoii ? And how is it, that while all the exportations of the 
Company have been lessened in quantity and value, those of the 
Americans have increased in a greater ratio, and consist, very 
fic(iiicntly, of various articles of fkilish manufacture, wliich have 
over l)Gen unknown to the trade of the Company? fho fact is just 

we have stated itj and we re])eat, that although tlie exports 
of the Company from Great Britain have deereased, the demand 
lor, and consumption of, British goods have iti nowise fallen off 
ill China j and that, instead of a deficiency in the supply of such 
itood% (here is a considerable increase yearly, — establishing the 
tact (hat, while there is no disinclination on tlie part of tlie Chinese 
lo purcliase and use such articles of commerce, the trade and the 
Ji'Pply have passed from the legitimate channels, and have been 
orred into the hands of foreigners, to the manifest injury of the 
inntish public. The Americans, by the unshackled state of their 
commerce, by the free exercise of their active and liberal commer- 
|ia principles, by the cheapness of their purchases, by the modera- 
lon of their freight and their charges, have gradually been driving 

H Company from a most maieriul branch of commerce j 

they have the merit of introducing into China, as well as to 
parts of the world, various articles of British produce, which, 
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a9 far as depended upon our great commercial junta, wotdilfQrev^ 
remain unknown abroad, and be useless and una?ailing at home. 


We owe much to the Americans, — more than our countrymen 
seem willing to give them credit for, — much more than the East 
India 'Company will ever allow. The manufj^turer of Great 
Britain is greatly indebted to the American ; and, but for the little 
provision about an annual export of British goods inserted in tbe 
charter of the East India Company, he would be infinitely more 
indebted to him than he is at present. We owe to the Americac 
the knowledge that a free trade to China is perfectly compatible 
with the inclinations and wants of the people of that country, whict 
the East India Company would fain make us believe was not the 
case. It is to the American that we owe the proof that the pro- 
ductions of China can be conveyed to any quarter of the world al 
one-third the rate charged by the East India Company, and stil 
realize a handsome mercantile profit j it is to the American w 
owe the introduction of British cotton and printed goods to hal 
the population of the East, which the- Company confess they havi 
in vain endeavoured to introduce ; it is to the American we owi 
the knowledge that it is the monopoly of the East India Compan] 
alone that has prevented British shippers from becoming thi 
carriers to Europe, and almost every other nation, in one of thi 
most bulky articles of commerce, and one which employs mon 
shipping, in proimrtion’ to its value, than almost any otlfer articl 
in trade j it is to the Amcric'an wc owe tlie ])roof that a voyag 
of nearly the same length and danger as from England to China 
can be performed with facility once a year in succession, while th 
Company’s .ships take two years j it is to the American we o\v 
the knowledge of the practical fact, tliat a voyage to India an 
back can be j)erformed under ten pounds a ton, while the Compan 
rate their ])recious voyages at twenty-three and twenty-seve 
pounds. And, finally, it is to the American that we owe tb 
knowledge of the fact, that the tea for which we pay from five t 
ten shillings the pound, ought, on fair and equitable terms, to h 
given to us for two and four shillings the pound. 

All this would, of course, be concealed by the East India Com 
pany ; but it is the pride and boast of the Americans to havedi; 
closed it ; and whether we are permitted or not to benefit by tl 
knowledge of these things, still we have to thank them for the ii 
formation and the proof. The Americans have all along proceedt 
on the true commercial principle which recognises, that whatevi 


may be the direction of the capital employed by any one natioi 
whatever may be the circuitous nature of its operations, and wheth 
employed collaterally or directly in the commerce with other nation 
the wealth and profits it accumulates eventually return to tl 


bosom of the country from whence it first issued. In amassin 
as some of them have done, the greatest commercial fortunes in t 
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^orld, they have arrived at the practical knowledge^ that whatever 
shape their cajatal may have taken, the direction, and the tangible 
return of it, invariably remain with the party who first put it into 
action. Thie never appears to have entered jnto the imagination of 
the East India ^mpany ; and the consecjuence has been, dhd will 
continue to be, fhat they are unable to compete with the free trade 
of the Americans, (and would be much less able to compete with 
free trade of the British merchant, did it exist ;) that, in a short 
time they will, in all probability, be altogether ousted by them from 
the export trade to China j and that, unless a speedy remedy be ap- 
plied, the monopoly will stand a monument of the legislative folly 
of the British nation, who philanthropically bestows all its benefits 
on foreigners, to the exclusion not only of the Company itself, but 
of every individual in the mother country. 

We stated in a previous page, that the equivalent which this 
country derived for the encouragement and expenditure so freely 
bestowed on the East India Company, amounted to little or nothing • 
that, compared with the payment of 8,000,000/. sterling per annum 
for importations from China, our exports, through the means of the 
Company, were insignificant j and we now proceed to show that, in 
stating this, wc are not distorting the fact. We know that theVe- 
turn cargoes of tea, (taking into account the various qualities 
forming the Company’s cargoes,) amount, per annum, to ‘^25,000,000 
lbs., purchased in ^ 


Caiitmint •, X'1,700,000 

llie nilk bought by the I oinpany is nearly 70 000 

And the Nankeens 50^000 

lo which add, Factory expenses. Commission, &c 550*000 


Oivin^S (we stated before, 2000,000/.,) tlte value of the 

(company’s importatioUvS from China 2,0/0 000 

Aj^ainst this, we have the original value of the Com- * ' 

puny’s Exports fropi England, only 700 000 


Leaving 1,4/0,000 

One million four hundred and seventy thousand pounds, thus be- 
comes the sum necessary for the Company for their purchases at 
(iinton, after the trilling amount of their exports j and, as they pro- 
Icss to be great losers by their outward investments, it is natural 
h) inquire how they came at this sum. This, it will be found, is 
^|ip])lied from the Company’s surplus revenue in India, either'by 
s npinents of cotton, &c., consigned to Canton, or by bills of ex- 
clianp drawn by the supercargoes on the different Tresidencies j 
and therefore the account in reality will be found to stand thus 


^nrplus revenue in India Xi, 4/0.000 

British Exports 700,000 


Giving X2, 170,000 
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'Which sum covers the whole of their purchases atid iji 

the ^earj aud for which the good people of England p&j^ i^r mij. 
lions sterling, besides four millions more of Government duty. 
Moreover, we are ^^onvinced that, had there not been a provikioulii 
the Company’s charter, compelling a certain exportation of British 
goods, the export of British manufacture would, long ere how, have 
ceased altogether } and we believe that tlie Company, having ample 
means in Ii\dia to answer all the purposes of their investments ^ 
China, have long sincerely wished that that provision had nevfer been 
introduced j having then the power, which they have giveh too 
powerful niLinifcstalions of using, not to have anything whatever to 
do with the exportation of the productions of their own country. 
Having now given an account of the relative value of the import- 
ations and exportations of the Company’s trade with China, and 
having shown, by the cxaiiijdc of the Americans, that there is a 
total inismaiiagoment on tlic i)art of this country in that trade, ^ we 
may be permitfed to olTor a few ol)servations on the commerce of the 
^Vest India Islands and the colonics in tea, silk, and nankeens j and 
here again we shall be al)le to ])rove, that a system of gross delu- 
siou, and of the most disgraceful mismanagement, has been palmed 
upon the British public, ' An account on this subject was presented 
by the India House, ))urp()rting that the (luantily of teas, from 1811 
to 1818 inclusive, amoui^ed to 4,378,(307 lbs. From the preamble 
to this account, a person cursorily glancing it over would be apt to 
infer that this was hona Jide ail export trade, entirely distinct from 
home consumption 3 but, upon a close examination, the reader will 
lind, that Ireland is included in that acconnt of exports, to the 
amount of 3,430,742 lbs., and that the exports to the British co- 
lonies and West India Hlands amount to no more than 771,075 lbs. 
This was a delusion utterly unworthy of the persons who may ha\e 
been instrumental in drawing up the statement. But how will thej 
account for the fact, that, while that statement shows the exports tc 
the British colonies and the West Indies to be no more tluii 
771,07.5 lbs., in a previous period, say 1814, they amounted (c 
1 200,600lbs. ? We believe that the aecoiint was drawn up in tk 
cunning manner described, to hide the disgraceful fact that then 
trade to the colonics fell olf about one-half, and to delude all tlioM 
interested into a belief tliat it had greatly increased. 

After what has been already said, it will be unnecessary to g' 
into any detailed statement to prove, that the trade to the colomo 
in teas, &c., is now in the hands of the Americans 3 and hence th 
decrease in the Company’s, exportations. During the Amerkni 
war, when a temporary interruption had taken place in the ilhci 
6Ui)plies, the export trade from Great Britain suddenly ros 
from 236,144 ibs. to 1,200,-577 lbs. 3 an evidence that, while strait 
efted in the illicit trade by temporary restrictions, the colonie 
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immediately J;iad recourse to the mother country for a supply j and 
if any doubt on tliis( subject, has any existence, it will be removed^ 
by observing that the importations into the West India Islands and 
the colonies subsided, in 1815, from 1,. 300,500 ll^s. to 794,500 lbs, 
and further still, in 1816, in 500,250 lbs. Nothing can prove more 
clearly than this, that the British colonies, and the West India 
Islands, have almost entirely been supplied by the Americans j and 
that the trifling quantity imported from the mother country, is used 
as a mere blind to ;m extensive traflic in illicit supplies to those 
parts. It is not diflicult to form a correct estimate of the extent of 
that illicit trade which has been created by monopoly prices of the 
East India Company. During the temporary interruption to which 
^ve have just referred, we find that the extent of the trade was 

I, 300,500 lbs. 3 and it is more than probable that, even at this 
time, the Americans contrived to send supplies illicitly, and that the 
consumption amounted to about 2,000,000 lbs. in 1814. We know 
that the consumption of tea has invariably increased wherever it is 
freely introduced j and there is very little doubt of its having in- 
creased in the West Indies and the colonies, as well as in all other 
places. The imports from (.'anton to America, in 1814-15, 
arnoimtcd to 4,514,280 lbs., and in 1824-25, they diigmented to 

I I , 000,0(X) lbs., giving an increase, in ten years, of 6,485,720 lbs. 
The same ratio of increase may, with great propriety, be applied to 
the ])laces we now speak of; and the probable consumption there, 
at this day, is about 5,000,000 lbs. annually, of which the mother 
country docs not supply one-jifth. 

Here, then, is another of tlie baneful influences of the Company's 
system of exclusion. While, on one hand, our own peculiar manu- 
factures and commerce are forced, by their apathy and extravagance, 
into foreign shipping, the very suj)ply of our colonics, on the other 
liand, is wrested from us, in those very goods which China produces, 
and becomes the prize of an illicit trade. The j)resent exports of Ame- 
rica from (fliina amount to the enormous quantity of T5, 000, 000 lbs., 
a quantity far beyond their consumption 3 and when we examine how 
they dispose of the surplus, we liiid, to the disgrace of our own 
country, (whose merchants ought to be the carric-rs to the whole of 
Europe, if skill and enterprise give them any title,) that they sup- 
ply Hamburgh, Altoiia, Breman, Amsterdam, Hotterdam, Antwerp; 
the whole coast to the extremity of the Mediterranean ; Canada 
iuid the West India islands ; Mexico, Chili, Peru ; in short, every 
corner of the globe ; — and all this time no British merchant- 
’tian, out of the pale of the Company, is permitted to cany a 
eargo of this article, and is liable to seizure, if found to the west- 
^vard of the Cape, with more than a few pounds’ weight of tea on 
board ! Our observations on the American trade in tea are equtilly 
^ipplieable to all other articles of Chinese produce, as we learn from 
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the following short statement of a well-informed American gentle- 
man ; 

* The supply of the British colonies and West India isles ig 
principally in our hands, in tea, silk piece-goods, and nankeens, 
They are generally sent to the neutral island of St. Thomas’s, 
where the ^small vessels from the various ports gp with, coffee, 
rum, sugar, dollars, and other articles, and return with supplies 
of tea, silk, &c. The supply of Canada is also with us. Our ex- 
ports this season from Canton, in silk piece-goods, have been 
about 520,000 pieces, 28,000 pieces of which were scarfs, shawls, 
and handkerchiefs j not one-tenth of these are used for our own 
consumption, but principally go to the West India Islands. Of 
160,000 chests of tea exported from China, or about 11,000,000 lbs. 
to America, a very considerable part is re-exported to Canada and 
other places. This quantity of tea is exclusive of our direct ship- 
ments to Europe. 

Although we have extended this article to an unusual length, 
much remains yet to advance on the subject of it which must be 
deterred. We cannot conclude, however, without adverting to the 
benefits which even a partial admission to the trade of India has 
conferred on this country. After every attempt for a freer com- 
merce to that quarter of the world had been baffled for twenty 
years, no sooner was the partial concession made, than the former 
contemptible traffic of about 400,000/. annually, became, in a short 
period of time, an opening to the industry of the British nation, to 
the amount of from three to four millions annually 5 and, synce 1813, 
it has continued to fluctuate between those amounts. The com- 
merce with India was no sooner relieved from the leaden influence 
of the Company’s monopoly, than it took a flight, and maintained a 
course, outstripping the anticipations of the most sanguine, and 
yielding, at the same time, the most substantial benefits to the 
commercial interests of the country. The trade of the Company 
to India, before the admission wc are speaking of, was precisely 
of the same nature as that which they are at present carrying on to 
China, — that is to say, they sent out productions from this country, 
somewhat less than one-sixth the value of their importations, 
Theirs is any thing but a system of reciprocity — the life and spirit 
of a mercantile community. It is truly melancholy to find, at this 
time of day, a powerful collective body of one’s own countrymen so 
recklessly regardless of the prosperity and dignity of their native 
land, and so warped by selfishness and an inordinate thirst for 
worldly patronage, as obstinat^y to shut their ears and eyes to the 
demands and wants of the colwnunity, and rather suffer a foreign 
nation to participate with themselves in the ill-gotten spoil which 
they have too long been amassing, than to entertain a thought of 
shaj^g it with their own countrymen. 
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Tales op Persia. 

No. I. 

1 1 !) ’ 

Behut the Jmbitions, 

‘ Hear this true story, and see whither you may be conducted by attbition.* 

i Hafiz, Me Parsian Poet. 

In one of the suburbs of Ispahan, under the reign of Abbas th^ 
First, there lived a poor working jeweller. In his neighbourhood 
he was known by the name of Bebut the Honest. Numberless 
were the proofs of probity and disinterestedness which had gained 
for him this title. 

In all disputes and quarrels, he was the chosen arbiter. His de- 
cisions were generally as conclusive as those of the Kazi himself. 

I Laborious, active, and intelligent, and esteemed by all who knew 
I him, Bebut was happy ■, and his happiness was still enhanced 
by lo\e. Tamira, the beautiful daughter of his patron, was the ob- 
ject of his attachment, which she returned. One thought alone 
disturbed his felicity ; he was poor, and the father of Tamira would 
never accept a son-in-law without a fortune. Bebut, therefore, 
often meditated upon the means of getting rich. His thoughts 
d\\clt so much on this subject, that ambition at length became a 
dangerous rival to the softer sentiment. 

There was a grand festival in the harem. In the midst of it, the 
great Sehah yUjbas drojiped the royal aigrette, called jigha, the 
iiiarkof sovereignty amongtheMussiilmans. In changing his position, 
that it might be sought for, he inadvertently trod upon it, and it was 
broken. The officer who liad charge of the crown jewels knew 
the reputation of Bebut ^ to him he applied to repair this treasure. 
None but the most honest could be trusted with an article of such 
table, and who was there so honest as Bebut ? Bebut was en- 
raptured with the confidence. He promised to prove himself de- 
ser\ingofit. 

Now Bebut holds in his hands the richest gems of Persia and the 
If’dies. Ambition has already stolen into his bosom. Could it be 
silent on an occasion like this ? It ought to have been so. but it 
'vas not. 

‘ A single one of these numerous diamonds,’ said Bebut to him- 
self, ' would make my fortune and that of Tamira ! I am incapable 

a breach of trust ) but were I to commit one, would Abbas be 
1 e Worse for it ? No, so far from it, he would have made two of 

subjects happy without being aware. Now, any body else 
'hiated 48 1 am, would manage to put aside a vast treasure out of 
1^ job like this •, but one, and that a very small one, of these man]^ 
gems will be enough for me. It will be wrong, I confess, but I 
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will replace it by a %lse one^..QUt and enchased with su^^^uisite 
, taste pn4 skill, that the ivalue of the workmanship j^half mak^ up foi 
any , want of vtdne in the n^rial. It will be impossible tQ sec the 
change : God api the Prophet will see it plainly enough, I know ; 
but I will for the siu, and it shall be my only one. Some- 
time or other IJwill gp a pilgrimage to Mashad, or even to Mecca 
should my remorse grow Vpublesome, 

Thus, by the power ofki * but’ did Bebut the Honest contrive t( 
quiet his conscience. The diamond was removed j a bit Of chry? 
tal took its place, and the jigha appeared more brilliant than eve 
to the courtiers of Abbas, who, as they never spoke to him bu 
with their foreheads in the dust, could, of course, form a very ac 
curate estimate of the lustre of his jewels. 

One day during the spring equinox, as the chief of the sectaries o 
Ali, according to the custom of Persia, was sitting at the gate c 
his palace to hear the (omplaints of his people, a mechanic fror 
the suburb of .Tulfa broke through the crowd he prostrated hira 
self at the feet of the Abbas, and prayed for justice j he accused tli 
kazi of corruption, and of liaving condemned him wrongfullj 
^ My adversary and 1,’ said he, ^ at first appealed to Bebut tli 
Honest, who decided in my favour.’ Being informed who thi 
Bebut was whose name for honesty stood so high in the suburb ( 
.lulfa, the Schah ordered the kazi into his ])reseiicc. The monurc 
heard both sides and weighed the atTair maturely. He then pn 
nminced for the decision of Bebut the Honest, whom he ordered t! 
kalantar, or governor of the city, immediately to bring before him 
When Bebut saw the otlicer and his escort halt before the slif 
where he worked, a sudden tremor ran through his frame j but 
was puch worse when, in the name of the Schah, the olhcer con 
manded him to follow. Ho. was on the point of olTeriiig his hei 
at once, in order to save the trouble of a supcrlluous ctrenioi 
which could not, he thought, but end with the scymitar. Howo\i 
he composed hinfbclf, and followed the kalantar. 

Arrived before Abbas, lie did not dare lift his eyes, lest he slioi 
.see the fathl aigrette, and the false diamond rise up in judgmc 
against him, Half dead with fright, lie thought he already bcln 
the fierce rikas advancing with their horrid hatchets 

* Bebut^ auj^ you, Ismael-kazi,’ said Abbas to them, ' iiyb 
Since, of the two, it is the jeweller who best administers justice, 
the jeweller be a judge, and the judge be a jeweller. Ismael, 
debut’s place in the work^jgP of bis master ; may you acquit yoi 
self as well in his ollice, t9||K is sure to do in yours.’ 

The sentence was pUpctpally executed} and I *am told tl 
Ismael turned out an excellent jeweller. 

^ — y. 

* Guards of the King of Persia. 
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Bebut-k«2i, on his side, took possession of his place. He was 
qiiite determined to limit his ambition to becoming^the husband 6f 
Taraira, and living holily. He immediately asked her in marriatfe 
and was immediately accepted. Bebut thought bh&self at the sum- 
jnil of his wishes. He was forming the most^ del&btfol projects, 
vheii again the kalantar of Ispahan appeared at his door. Still, 
full of the fright into which this worthy person’s' firsf visit had 
thrown him, he received him with more flurry than politeness. He 
inquired confusedly to what he.was indebted for the honour of this 
second visit. The kalantar replied, ' When 1 went to the house of 
your patron to transmit to you the mandate of the magnanimous 
Abbas, I saw there the beautiful Tamira with the gazelle eyes 
the rose of Ispahan, brilliant as the azure campac which only grows 
ill Paradise. Her glance produced on me the magical effect of the 
seal of Solomon, and I resolved to take her for my;wife. I went 
this \ciy morning to her father, but bis word was .given to you • 
and Bebut-kazi is the only obstacle t(T my happiness. Listen ! I 
])osscss great riches, and have powerful friends ^ give up to me vour 
claim on Tamira, and, ere long, I will get you appointed divan- 
Ix'iilii j you shall he the cliicf sovereign of justice in the first city 
in the universe ; I will give you my own sister for a wife, she who 
was formerly the nightingale of Iran, the dove of Babylon. I leave 
joii to roliect on my offer 3 to-morrow I return for the answer.’ 

Tlip new kazi was thunderstruck. ' What ! yield my Tamira to 
liiiii for his sister ! Why, she may he old and ugly 3 ’tisJike^x- 
changing a pearl of Bahrein for one of Mascata 3 but he is power- 
nil. It I do not consent, he wdll deprive me of my place 3 and I 
like my place 3 and yet I would freely sacrifice it for Tamira. But 
^UTo I no longer kazi, would her father keep his promise ? Doubt- 
ed. I l{;ve Tamira more than all the world 3 hut we must not be 
selfiih^ we must forget our owm interest, when it injures those we 
lo'C. To deprive Tamira of a chance of being the wife of a kalari- 
tar would be doing her an injury. How could I have the heart to 
loraj her to forego such a glory, merely tor the sake of the poor 
jnsigiiificant kazi that lam! I should never get over if 3, ’tis done ’ 

J will immolate my happiness to hers ! I shall be very wretched • 
but — but — I shall be divan-beghi.’ ^ 

If Bebut the Honest, misled by dawning avarice, fancied he com- 
mitted his first fault for the sake of love, and not of ambition, he 
must have been undeceived when these two rival passions cmne 
•nfo competition, and he could only banish the first. If his eyes 
not opened, those of the worlcU^an to be 3 for, from that 

miieiit, he lost, (when he had more|Sid of them than ever,), the 
e^ecni and chnfidence he had hithertolospired, and became known 
y die name of Bebut the Ambitious. 

Not yet aware that «ie higher we rise in rank, the harder we find 

'0 be Virtuous, lie was for ever flattering himself with the future. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 18 . Q ' ' 



Nj>w, bj? jCQiKiuct jyw.to .b^ mch as should je<% tb^ 
the jj^agistracy^pf Ispahan, of ^wl^ich, he was becoip^'^lip 
wpuW not be sati$^^ with g^ing to Mecca to visit the blacl^ 
the temple of Kfiife 'and pifilfying himself in the watery 
?jijn, the miraci^^'>Wing 'which God caused to issue frdifc 
^hh for fsmael. He wauld do mote $ 

distribute h to the poor, and win bac)4'»i^^e 

divan-befe^i' noble which, the people gave to xht^^oie 
of the suShrb of Julfa. ' * 

The first judgment which l^^ronounced as divan-b^hi^ bore 
evidence: excellent resolution 3 but an unfortunate event oc- 

curred, whi<A proved the truth of the following verse of .the re- 
nowned Ferdnsi, in his j)oem of the ‘ Schah-nameh/ f * 

' Our Jir^l^^^lt^Uke the prolijic poppy of Abuutige, produces seed^ 
yammer abtefi^^'he wind wafts them away, and we know not^her^ 
they fallfrfwhtn they may xisc ; hut this, we know, they avut us at 
every step vfon the path of life, and strew it with plants ^Mittet’ 
ness and ly •' 

The royal iii^rette of 8 chah Abbas ^^;•^ig■ain broken, andatnt 
mediately conlidcd (0 an old comrade of Bebut. \ He had not,' how- 
ever, the sirname of * Honest/ and his work was consequently sub- 
jected to a^cautious scrutiny. Now, it was discovered that a very 
fine diamond had been taken from the jigha and fraudulently re- 
ph^^;ed 3 the unfortunate jeweller was arrested and dragged to tht 
tribunal of the divan-beghi. 'I'he ambitious Bebut felt that there 
was no cliahce for him if he did not burry the affair to an immediate 
close. He forthwith condemned his innocent fellow-labourer tp 
the punishment due to his own iniquity, and the sentence Was exe- 
cuted on the, i^nstant. 

His cons 9 ience told him that a man like him was unwyttby to 
administer "Ihstice to his fellow-citizens.' A pilgrimage to Mecca 
would now nd ^nger suffice to appease fiiS remorse; his ambition 
told him it iould be lulled by nothing buj luxury and splendour. 
By severe efe^ons, he amass'e^arge.suiua^^- and by gifts contrived 
to gain over the mo^t influential membefil'W the divan he thus 
got appointed, Khan of Schamachia, and, from the modesty, distinc- 
tions of thje judicature, die passed to the turbulent honours of mili- 
tary powetjr^|change:by no means rare in Versia. < , 

, Abbaa was then" collecting all his forces to march agak^ the 
province of Ktfcdahar, and to reduce the A%^ns, who have wnet 

* Zekath is the Persian na^ for the tithe of alms whiph tfie Koria 
enjoins to be distributed among the poor. 

f Schah-nameh signifies the royal hook. It was composed by order 
Mahpioud the Oaznevide, and contains in 60,000 distichs, the historjr of 
the ancient sovereigns of JPej&ia, . ' 



rur«i^«ivSi^hk fn the b^Ies fought oa^ thk be^fba 

Bebftftl^ Airibitious gained the 9ign|d jlktC3i^r()fvl^^ equaOy amC 

con^lg, whom fortune, 

with all tier tavours, could never saSsfy, 

The. Khan of . Schamachia waf'$o thoiQiii^ylvetGd to hii 
nwster> so blindly subservient to his }mamfk 

his qonhdant,. He was the very man U d^ i 

he had no opinion of his oWn^|i®d coiilo always find g0t)id teasons 
for Ih^ to which he in the eyes of Ab^, oon^ 

stituted fflfi jwccellent counsellor.J^^ , t ^ 

The monarch triumphed. Conqueror of the 
gians, the Turks, and the Afghans, he re-entered Ispaha^i in triumph. 
He had already made it the:>Capital of his dominioqj^ now pr<K 
posed to himself to enjoy there quietly, in the midS^/his glory 
the fruits of his vast conquests : but the heart ambftioud 

can never know repose; The grandeur of the so^S|fgn crushed 
the people } Abbas felt this ; he knew that, though was 

detested 3 he trembled even in the inmost recesses^ «^;^^Iace. In 
pursuance of the Orie^ policy which has of late j^ears been intro- 
duced into Europe, hTE^aqlvcd to give a diversion to the general 
liatred, which, in concentrating itself towards a single point, en- 
dangered the safety pf his throne. ,^Vith this design, hd'established* 
in the principal towns, numerous colonics from the nations he had 
conquered, and gave them privileges which excited the jealousy Of 
the original inhabitants. Tlic nation immediately divided into two 
powerful factions; the.pne calling itself the Polenks, thp other the 
felenks party* Abbas ^ook care to keep up their strengthY hy al- 
ternately exciting and moderating their violence, he distracted their 
attention from the affairs ot' government. The disputes between 
them sometimes looked" very serious j but they were kept under 
until thfe festiyal of the birth-day of the Schah 3., on th^nt occasion, 
the contenders were at lasf permitted to show their joy % a general 
tight. Armed with sticks and stones, they strewed the streeSa with 
bodies of the dying dead. ""Then the royal tr^a auddenly 

•'ippcared, and proclaiipbK da)?*s amusements at* &^^nd, with ' 
slaslies of their sabrei drove back the Polenks and tbe'Menka to 
their homes. , 

But no sooner bad this great politician ceasi& to Jimifiii people, 
than he began first to "dread his court, and n^-t, ll^wn family. 

Of his three sons, two, had, by his comijiandt b«fen deprived of 
sight. By the laws of Persia, they W^re consejquentfyfieclarcd'io- 
wpable of reigning, and imprisoned^, the castle of Alamuth.^ 

had only one now remaining. Thif^a^ the noble and generopa 

* 1 * to m?/ the of th^ Dead, It wm situated ip the. 

zanueran^ (the ancient Hitcania), and had been tnc abode olf 
lan of the Mountain, the Prince of Assassins. 
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Sii6 jyiirza— the delight of his father, and the hope of the pecqjlie. 
His briUipt qualities, however, were destined only to be his 
stniction. 

Abbas was on6 day musing, with some uneasiness, ou the valour 
and popular virtues of his son, when the ^oung prince suddenly 
appeared. He threw himself at his father ^ 3 feet. He presented 
him a note which he had just received, and in which, without dis- 
covering their names, the nobles of the kingdom declared. their 
weariness of his tyranny. They proposed to the youth to ascend 
the throne, and undertook to cleat his way to it. Safi Mirza, in- 
dignant at a project which tended fd turn him into a parricide, de- 
clared all to the Schah, and i)laced himself entirely at his ^disposal. 
Abbas embraced him, covered him with caresses, and felt his 
affection for him increase ; but, from that moment, his fears re- 
doubled. His anxiety even prevented him from sleeping. In 
order to get at the conspirators, he caused numbers of really inno- 
cent persons to die in tortures ; and, feeling that every execution 
rendered him still more odious, lie feared tluit his son would be again 
solicited, and would not again have virtue to resist. 

This state of terror and suspicion becoming insupportable to 
him, he resolved to rid himself of it at any cost. A slave was 
ordered to murder the Prince. He refused to obey, and presented 
his own head. ' Have I, then"^ none but ingrates and traitors 
bout me, to eat my bread and salt } ’ cried Abbas, — ‘ I swear by 
my sabre and by the Koran, that, to him who will remove Sati 
Mirza, my generosity and gratitude shall be boundless.’ Bebut 
the Ambitious advanced, and said, — ‘ It is written, that what the 
King Wills cannot be wrong. To me thy will is sacred — it shall 
be obeyed.’ He went immediately to seek the Prince. He met 
him coming out of the bath, accompanied by a single akta or 
valet. He drew bis .sabre, and presenting the Royal mandate,—, 
‘ Safi Mirza,’ said he, ‘ submit ! Thy father wills thy death ! ’ 
‘ My father wills my death ! ’ exclaimed the unfortunate Prince, with 
a tone ** more in sorrow than in anger.” ^ What have 1 done, tbiit 
he should hate me ? ’ And BebUt laid him dead at his feet. 

As a reward for his crime, Abbas sent him the royal vest, called 
the calaata, and immediately created him his Etimadoulet, or 
Prime Minister. 

Paternal love, however, presently resumed its power. Remorse 
now produced the same effect upon the King, as terror had done 
before. His nights seemed endless. The bleeding shade of his 
son incessantly appeared before him, banishing the peace and 
slumber to which it had been sacrificed. Shrouded in the garb of 
mourning, the Monarch of Persia dismissed all pleasure from his 
Court j a]^, during the rest of his life, could not be known by hi^ 
Ottire th^ mesmest of his subjects. 
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One day^ be sent for Bebut, who fpund jiii» -standing on. the 
steps of his throne, entirely clothed in' Scarlet, tile red tdthcin df 
twelve folds around hi? head,— in short, in the ^irb asstittied 
the Kings of Persia when preparing to pronounce the decred or 
death. Bebut shuddered, ^ It is written,* said the -Schah, ‘ that 
what the King wills cannot be wrong. Give me to-day the same 
proof of thy obedience which thou didst once before! i Bebut, thou 
hast a son— bring me his head!’.. Bebut attferaptfed to speak, f 
‘ Bebut, Etimadoulet, Khan of Schamachia — is, then, thy ambi'’ 
tion satiated, that thou hesitatest to satisfy my commands! Obey ! 
Thy life depends on it !’ ’ 

Bebut returned with the head of his only child. / Well,’ said 
the father of Mirza, with a horrid smile, ^ How dost feel ? * — ^ Let 
these tears tell you how,’ answered the unhappy Khan : ' I have 
killed with my own hand the being I loved best on eafth. You can 
iisk nothing beyond. This day, for the first time*, I liave cursed 
ambition, which could subject me to a necessity like this.’ — ' Go,’ 
said the Monarcli : ^ You can now judge what you havie made me 
suffer, in murdering my son. Ambition has rendered us the two 
nioht wretclied beings in the Empire. But, be it your comfort, 
that your ambition can soar no higher 3 for this last deed has 
brought you on a level with your Sovereign.* 


* A King coolly ordering one of his sul)jeets to cut off the head of 
hi^ on ii child, and being obeyed, is^a circuiustanco so monstrous, that 
it would appear be^nd all possibility, if it Averc not supported by nu- 
merous examples. But, incredible as it may seem, it only paints the 
common manners of a Court, where tyranny, and the vices which it en- 
i^ciulers, altogether extinguish the influence of nature. I Avill cite some 
instances in proof of what I allege, from the Reign of Safi the First, 
the successor of Abbas, and sou of the same Safi Mirza mentioned in 
this narrative. 

The Schah Safi, after having Avith his OAvn hand put to death a part of 
Ins family— (for, at that time, in the CoAirt of Persia, there were no rc- 
f('ikir executioners — the Sovereign either executing his sentences him- 
self, or charging the first person he saAv to do it for him,) — he next 
resolved to rid himself also of the fliree sons of Isa-Khan, bis uncle; 
and, after the murder, ordered the three bloody heads to be served up at 
the table of their father and mother ! The latter remained for a moment 
tlnmdcrstnick at this horrible sight ; but soon throwing herself at the 
feet of Safi, she kissed them, and said, — ‘All is well. May God give 
the King a long and glorious life!^ Isa-Khan added, that, far from 
feeling displeasure at such a spectacle, had he known that Safi desired 
the heads of his children, he Avould have anticipated his orders, and 
brought them to him himself. ' 

Some time after, Schah-Safi put to death the Grand Master of his 
fiuard, by the hand of one of the particular friends of that officer, who 
Jid not suffer his intimacy to induce him to decline the commissioia. 
Having afterwards called to him the son of the victim, he inqmrcd what 
1^0 thought of the death of his father. ‘ Why do you call him roy &therP. 




Sd^t. 


Abbas teesWbd'froBtt hb subjects and tiOsterHy of 

««g o»«At, Bebut^ AmWti&us was presently know ^ by 
ttie title of Bebut,;&B 'JwSSb'Ofc It is said, he was a abort tiow 
after stabbed byiW Sbfc^e feaiM tfafortunate jewdler, wb<«»«|l^ • 
$6 divan-b^i. Tto 

tM>rdK of tl^";^^r¥efdu«i verified. His first fault was the oatise of 
* eU the 0lhew7lnd,^jp ddtaion puofcjiment. ‘ - 


So*NN'ET. 

In her little hand would share 

* - thin]^ the flower 

pttpi sweet, until the ba|ipy Hour 
Of gjSing half away — in childJ^S fair 
Sh#J^t^rsued the same unselfish care, ' 

fwine her roses round shm^td^er’s bower j 
' Ahd wh,en at last her young hcai^l felt the power 

* Of, trustful love, she deemed that others were 
As innocent 3 and thus Iter souj^lis given, 

. Nj5^t With chill rompromise^^ut whole and free, 

Forg^ful of herself, alas I anil heaven, 

Until she found that'haan’g cold perfidy^ 

Can leave the unpitied victim in her tjfi^r^ ,■>' 

To weep hte hour of triumph through corroding years. 

cried the M recocrime no father but ray Sovereign. JBl^scd 

be he in airMs"aetions ! ^ How fond th^^ people of these countnes fliust 
be of life ,/■ .. ' ^ , 

Qiardin'Wnd 'tavernier ab(hm5:Wilh similar acCj^unts, which poveto 
whftta degree words vice aSi yh’tuc vary in tli^ir value ^d *1^ cft- 
A. vaWfno*. characters of their different 


whftra degree we woras vice aim vaij m lu^n ^ 

tiou among lhe«p.jiaUons ^.\A yaW'^baractOra f 
kings. Tbe Ambitions, once in tee palb of sbame and Ai«inction, tor 
they were there always synonymo^.weraforced to foceedm tec same 
course to tee end of the chapter; as Ihosetonce initiated In the ^enM 
of Isis, could never retrace Hicir steps. In these royal, 
manitywas treated as bijtejreason, and pity as sedition, twenW^ma 
were W necessary te^cure forgiyene^ for a single 
Tbevenot relates, thatiypung Akhla,of ^S, haying lurned h»„W 
fljat he might not see that of n: Persian noblO- cp into pieces, 
fttmu-ked,^* Since your sight i« so delicate, it must be uselees to yo«» 
^od immediately commanded his eyes, to be tom out. . . , 





DOCTillN* or SlJMKAtV CoMmTJWWT Cujtf^ 

•TWIPffg.Or uZr^. 

: «o. vm.' 

Ijf 1S24, (March 1,) Mr^ VlkrjciQAie brought 

of Coi3}aaoti$ a 

Lord Chancellor. The 'cirftims'tes on wliidi tffla^^aint wa|‘ 
founded, bear some analogy to lhose to which tRe^fention of thr 
House was called on two former occasions. On the fifaM^^se- Mr^ 
Burke contented him^lf with uttering a digniHed repl^^^^f hnrS ' 
low’s intemperance} lid^on the last, Mr. Whitbr^^S^Se a meaii^ 
attempt to avenge the oflpnsive expressions of Sq^bishop of 
York, on the printer who had faithfully re])orted Aber* 

crombie adopted neither cl these courses, but propo3|^|o institute ' 
some proceeding against-ibe Lord Chancellor, thlS5S®8r%hich 
neither he nor any of his gientfe explained. They inpp'that tha 
breach of privilege was m|,nifest and aggravated j^lb^th^ were 
bound to resent it, in proportion to the rank of the-^persd^ from 
whom it had proceeded } and^endeavoured, by such* addresses to the 
passions, to induce the flous^ to tHke a lea(» in thejdfrk, Com- 
mitting itself to a demand of redress in some form; b^ eoncurring 
in Mr. Abercrombie’s motic^, ‘ that JMr. TarquhatUOn, hf 233 
Strand, (the shOTt-Jiand writef;) be ordered to attend the Ht)use to- 
morrow.’ No fewer ^an 10^ were willing to take this leap } but 
151 refused, and th^f^by saved the House fr^'teng placed in a 
situation of the greatest embarrassment, from wbiclf it could neither 
advance with safety, nor retreat with dignity. 

Now, if there were 'ky truth in the pretences which the 
House seizes upoti e^litprs pf newspapers and pankhl^erss and 
sends them to Ne^gye,— ifS^eir ibjuriogs comiQj^k its pro- 
ceedings, or those., of in^ivlkal-m^bers, were,'^^s 'j^4d Ellen- 
borough said, reM obstructiks the forcible fifej^iqntion of 
members from attendhieltt 'their p^s, the rejectil)|[^o|Mr, Aber- 
crombie’s motion wquld have’ h^ejj^ disgraceful } fqr, ukkubtedly, 
the higher the quarter wheiffce gky real obstructibh ‘Vb<^ds,’ thi 
more does it concern theYi^^pecfeibnity and usefulne^ss of the Hodse, 

^ of their .ciqnstituents^’ti^^jt shdpJil be eifectu^Uy. 

abate4.r' But since thW^:prfte.dces are aif#bs«r4 hctioii* 

and siW they have fiitrayc^ the in every in^ 

stan^ in which they haVe been octe^ if o4;ui ;Vv far better thad 

me House should be awed from in unjustitiable 

impracticable course, though its.fofbekance shdlild not be aabifilW 
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to the noblest motives. The event cannot be without its^ influence, 
it should ever again be attempted to raise a question of piivileges 
m an allegation of Constructive contempt. 

It is not necessary to siate all the technical observations on the 
practice of the Cburt of Chancery which Mr. Aj^rcrorribie rtiUde in 
' nis speech in support of Mr. Williams’s motion on that subj^ on 
the 24th of February. , These were, as might have been expected, 
inaccurately reported" in Some^ of, the newspapers ^ and the Lord 
Chancellor, who unaccountajily took it for granted that the report 
which 'was put into his haUds, was correct, when he ought to have 
been well assured that Mr. Abercrombie could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistakes which the erroneous report of his speech 
attributed to Km, took occasion, on the 28th February, to pronounce, 
from his seat in the Court of Chancery, a peremptory contradictibn 
of all the poiUts which had been misrepresented in the printed 
speech. Ther^jwas nothing objectionable in the mode of his con- 
tradiction, except in the following passages : ^ With respect to ap- 
peals and rehe'arings, it is supposed that 1 have heard them on new 
evidence, and.fliereby brought discredit bn some part of the Court 
(the Vice Chancellor.) It Is an utter falsehood ,' — ‘ Therefore, 
really before things are so represented, particularly by gentlemen 
with gmns on their hacks, they should at least take care to be ac- 
curate, for it is their business to be so.’ This was the head and 
front of the Lord Chancellor’s offending. Considering his expres- 
sions as intemperate and indecorous, they carried their own suffi- 
cient punishment along with them 3 considering them as an attack 
on Mr. Abercrombie, they were quite harmless, and fell short of 
their object. What a spectacle, then, would the House of Com- 
mons have afforded, if it had proceeded to address the King, for a 
rash and angry word which ought not to have been spoken ! How 
many of his prosecutors or judges wwld have been entitled to throw 
a stone at him ! W^hat a contrast between such a proceeding and 
the impeachments of two of Lord Eldon’s predecessors for corrup- 
tion in their high offices ! 

Let us now calmly review some of the many notable things that 
were said, ' in the heat of debate,’ on the 1st of March, 1824. Mr. 
Abercrombie said : * If, on the contrary, it can be proved that the 
seat of justice has been degraded by the delivery from it of /(/be I 
statements and assertions, imputing t(f me opinions and statements 
which I never uttered nor entertained, and tending to render me an 
infamous and degraded individual, — and if all this can be done with- 
out redress, then 1 ask of what use are the privileges of this House ? 
and what must be the condition of every member of the profession 
of the law, who either is at present, or may be hereafter, a Member 
of the House ?’ — ^ It is not a formal, but a substantial breach of pri- 
vilege, a direct attack on the security and freedom of debate, which 
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is the only, legitirimte object of privilege. Whftt is the situ^^aon^f 
any Member of this House, if the. Lord Chsncejllar, or , Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, mey presunaoitp put stetemflRs 
into his mouth, and send him forth ^ disgiipejl, /and, as far a^ the 
authority of the iudgment-j^at can go,, a rui.^^ mdiyitol ? By 
what tenure shalrwe then hold the freed6j:n pf debate, , but at flie 
will and caprice of any Lord Chancellor and ahy/Ch1e0usii*^® ? If 
this condition be intolerable to all the Wmbers of the House, how 
much more fatal will it be to those Members whi^.alio belong to 
the profession of the law, if they subject, for what' they say ^In 
this House, to be denounced by the Lord Chancellor from the 
Bench ! — if any of the Judges, when any thing is uttered, or said 
to be uttered, in the House, which touches their feelings, are to de- 
nounce in the Court where he practises, a man wh|i»’ ^ists only by 
his honest exertions in his profession, and to destroy, ih a moment, 
by a false statement, his character not only as n^lN))P<^ssional man, 
but as a gentleman and a man of lionour !— rif TpoLIouse do not 
protect its Members from this tyranny and despotism^ (for what 
can be greater tyranny a^d despotism I cannot conceive ) — nay, if it 
do not secure itself against i|ll control of this kind,~if Lord Eldon 
be allowed to extinguish any Member of this House, by uttering 
tlieso things of him from the judgment-scat, of what avail is the 
freedom of debate, — particularly to any man who shall at o*nce be a 
Member of the House, and of the profession of the law !’ — ^ The 
result will be to lay the bar of England prostrate at the feet of Lord 
Eldon.' 

Here are injuries enough to justify the heaviest retribution on tlic 
head of Lord Eldon. To have been exjmsed to what tended to 
render him * infamous and degraded,’ ‘ disgraced,’ ' ruined,’ and 
‘ extinguished,’ the whole force of the tendency in question residing 
in ‘ false statements,’ or rather in statements whicli, had reference 
to a supposed speech which was never spoken, nor intended to be 
spoken ! And hoW did the fact really stand with respect to the 
pretended danger of degradation and ruin to Mr. Abercrombie ? 
Let Mr. Tierney answer. ‘It is i:.ipossinLE that ^ny man can 

STAND HIGHER THAN MY HONOURADLE FRIEND IN PUBLIC ESTIMA- 
TION. Personally, therefore, he has not the slightest in- 
TEKESf IN THIS QUESTION !’ 

Mr. Brougham directed his arguments ad verecundiam, and 
urged the House to proceed in the course of violence opened for it, 
because it had often done so before when the fate of meaner indi- 
viduals was concerned, and would never be able to do so again if it 
shrunk from attacking the Lord Chancellor. This speech was 
most gratifying, because it contained a sort of assftrance and 
pledge that, if this attempt failed, nothing similar should ever a^iri 
be moved in the House of Commons. Besides his (Mr. Abcr- 
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crqimbie'i) diiracter^ acrosi tohick,M & ihadovt 4>f a 
ttown ilk ike estimation qf thii$e mho know him; 
b^e confession of all men, baft been so unjustifiablif aitiaeked^: be^ 
sides this, is there Si higher Interest conoerned in4he< ;p^?eHttt 
question, <^tbe int^^est of the privileges of this fiouse of 
ment ?-^privilegeiv'^hich, ff the gross attack upoif thew> 'wbi|^& 
been brou^t unte Vt be disregarded, can exist no®||^^ 

except to at by those who hate us, — to be trample^^ 

by those whb assail us,Vto be found powerful 

Weak, and impotint against power#ttl.’~^ I cannot 
that hereafter^,, if the case passes unnoticed, it will beany tbta’ 
less ^an jasane^jj! talk of vindicating, against more humble iAdiy]- 
dualsi the privife^s which the Chancellor is admitted to have vlo^ 
lated} for nbphe, I imagine, will deny that he has most gypssly 
violated the privileges of Parliament.’ — ‘ If we refuse to deal w|tb 
this offence, an 4 reserve our privileges to crush those humbl'^a®- 
dividuals, ,frpm i^bse attjicks we have no danger to apprehend,, 
even for thi^ Ignoble purpose they will be ineffectual.’ — ' It will be 
ridiculous to atm ourselves with the terrorf of privilege, to guard 
against ridicule or invective, while wc take no means to .secure 
ourselves against a repetition of this gross and dangerous attack on 
the freedom of our debates, and the independespce'of so many of our 
Members.’ 

The speech of Mr. Scarlett surpassed all that were delivered that 
night in extravagance of vehemence 3 and the following speciiUcn 
of rant and sophistry, showing that the House should^'onsider itself 
bound to act, as it would do, if Lord Eldon ttdd^ actually stripped 
Mr, Abercrombie of his gown and of his fortune, and sent him topri*^ 
son, was received with ‘ loud and repeated cheers.’-—^ I would sup- 
pose that the, Chancellor, or any other .fudge, had, for any e.xpres- 
sions used by a Member of that House, proceeded to commit him 
to prison, — what would the House say ? — what would it do in such 
a case ? I would ask, would not the House congidfer such a proceed- 
ing a gross violation of the privileges ? ' Suppose the Chancellor, 
or the Judge, , had proceeded agiunst the Member by some process 
of the Court, would not the. House consider such a proceeding a 
gross and violent invasion of its privileges ? I ask the House, then, 
are they prepared to say tliat they would preserve the persOTisafld 
property of its Members from attacks of the Chancellor but that 
they are ready to surrender their characters to be disposed of sX, 
his pleasure ? For myself, if 1 were to act according to mypwJB 
feelings, 1 would much rather that the Chancellor should sendji^ 
to prison, — I would much rathei* that he should strip n^e of n^y 
tune and of my gown, than call me a liar, {loud and ^ 

cheers,) than pall me a liar from the seatdf justice.’ ^ | 

cheers,) . ’ 1 " 



speech was much to the same purpose *8 Mr. 
BfCrt^^harS^- ' ^If the House submit t^ely to this instilt, ' !}||^ 
agaia kt U 8 heat a word about privUe^S,^* ^lujiases of construtIRe 
attempt,) Ameft, Amen ! ^My. opinimi the contrary jf 

and I state it not for the purpose of a speech^-hpl ’because 1 do in 
my conscience belteve, that if this unhappy jardjl^deht Westablished, 
it will prevent the possibility of our ever'exerCjmff^Opif^^privil^^ 
again,’ : tf it shall entail the consequence appr(®%te^ by 
Tierney, it will be the most happy precedent in t|^e; ^ 

In the speech of Sir James Mackintosh, there are such strains '!^ ^ 
exaggeration as are very little in accordance with h^sMeminent ta- 
lents and high reputation. ‘ I cannot refrain froj^ taking a feW’ 
observations on a question which is undoubtedly one^of vital ifti- 
portance, convinced r as I feel, that the rejection of the present 
motion would be one of the most fatal blows that was ever struck 
at the privileges of this House, and at the consti^m'aM liberties 
of this country ' — If the House refuse to inquire; into;the charge 
now made against the Lord Chancellor of England, they will cast a 
stigma upon the profession of which I had once the honour to be 
an humble member, and the members of which ought for ever to be 
excluded from this House, if they arc to be placed in s^ch a miser- 
able and precarious dependence on the Judges of the Grown.’ — 'If 
this is to be endured, the standing orders of the Grand Committee 
of Justice, which for centuries have formed a part of the functions 
and privileges of this House, ought to be erased from our journals. 
They will be a Satire^on our proceedings ; they will remain only as 
landmarks to show how we have degenerated from our forefathers, 
who rcgard(jd them i^s an essential ])art of the Constitution, and 
who considered their maintenance a fundamental parfof their duty.’ 
— ' The true question in this case is this. Is there any Member of 
this House who can deny that a breach of our privileges has been 
committed ? James had heard several Members ex- 

pressly deny it ; and 151 Members denied it by their Votes ! 

Mr. Wynn said, ' he had no doubt that the Chancelloy might, if 
he had thought fit, have punished the printer of the publication in 
question, (Mr. Abercrombie’s opeech,) for a contempt jbf the autho- 
rity of jhe Court 3 but w^ould that have been dignified course > 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Certainly a most undignified, a most unjust 
course. 13ut why should it be lawful for a Judge to do any judicial 
act that may be so characterised ? Is it not equally undignified and 
unjust in the House of Commons to attach prjn^rs in the same 
summary manner? Yet they consider the ppWelf of degrading 
themselves by such violent and indecent proceedings one of l^e 
flowers of . their privileges, and, to use the language of Sir Jamfes 
Mackintosh, ' a vital part of the Constitution attd Liberties of this 
country !’ 
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In August 1824, Bombay was destined to afford another instance 
of summary punishment, for a constructive contempt against the 
sSj^reme Court,* but more aggravated, more complicated, j|na ia»- 
volving the rcjlutatidn of a man who had hitherto enjoyed a very 
large share of the admiration, respect, and esteem of his country- 
men. This case iSj, indeed, conceived and executed in the, true 
spirit of despotism j all its lineaments have a sharpness of finish 
that indicate the hand of a master ; and the fatal facility with 'vvhich 
this jicrfection of 'skill is acquired by those from whom it might 
have been least ei^Jiectcd, ought to hasten the revocation of that arr 
bitrary power conceded to Indian Ciovernors, which is equally a 
stumbling-block to themselves, and a source of oppression to those 
on whom it may be exercised, and a reproach to the country which 
sanctions all the misery which it occasions. 

The manner in which the proceedings of the Supreme Court were 
reported in ^ -The Bombay Cia/otte,’ had occasionally given dissatis- 
faction to the Chief .Tustice, Sir Edward West. If any material 
errors had crept into tliose reports, there were various ways open 
to the Chief Justice of correcting tlie misrepresentations, and set- 
ting himself right with the profession and with the world. If irri- 
tated pride required the superadclition of punishment, he had in his 
own hands more than snllicicnt means of inflicting it. But in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, the measure of his power was too 
scant. He eyed the Governor’s prerogative of summary transport- 
ation with envy. He whose life had been spent in the study and 
practice of the law of England, and whose duty and privilege it was 
to stand between the people and the plague of arbitrary power, — to 
restrain and discountenance tyranny with all zeal and firmness,— 
proposed ‘to the Governor, the Hon. M. Elphinstone, and requested 
that he would cause to be arrested and sent to England, the Editor 
of ^ The Bombay Gazette/ whenev er his mode of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court should again be offensive to himself, 
or to his colleague. Sir C. Chambers If 

With a lamentable acquiescence in so extraordinary a proposi- 
tion, the Editors of ‘ The Gazette and Courier’ were accordingly 


* The first instance was that of the Recorder of Bombay suspending' 
the Barristers, ihc full detail of whicli will be found in ‘ The Oriental 
Herald^ for April, 1824, p. 691. It is not, therefore, deemed necessary 
to repeat it here, 

f In justice to Sir Edward West, it is necessary to state, that subse- 
quent information has proved him to have had no share whatever in this 
deportation of Mr. Fair. This has been again and again stated and ex- 
plained in former Numbers of this publication. The whole transaction 
was undoubted^ despotic in the extreme, but the guilt of its execution 
rests with Mr. Elphinstone aldne. 
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warned of tile periloiis task they would undertake in reporting the 
speeches of the Judges. They were not, however, informed tliH 
oil every complaint of misrepresentation which the. Judges might 
address to the Governor, they would not be‘ permitted to adduce 
evidence of the accuracy of their repoYts, though^he, whole audience 
’should be ready to testify in th 9 ir favour, but th«jt the averments of 
the Judges would be considered conclusive. Of mk determination, 
the Editor of * J’he Gazette,’ Mr. Fair, received dflSicial intimation 
from the Chief .Secretary, Mr. Parish, when it w^ too late, when, 
relying ofi the fidelity of his report, except in as far as he might 
liave understated some things, he had reported in his ' Gazette,^ of 
the nth August what had occurred in Court on tjj^ 6th‘August, 
when Sir C'. Chambers was the only Judge on the Bench. The 
matter before the Court, was a contempt alleged to have been 
committed by Mr. Shaw, a young Civilian, in striking a chobdar 
(a servant carrying a silver stick,) stationed in a remote part of 
the Court room which led to the private apartments of the Judges’ 
families. Of this the chobdar had made atfidavit,* arid Mr. Shaw 
had denied it in a counter affidavit. The immediate question under 
discussion was, whether certain interrogatories, on whiph Mr. Shaw 
was to be examined touching his contempt, had been regularly filed j 
liis counsel, the Advocate-General, maintaining that, as the sup- 
posed contempt was not committed within the view or hearing of the 
Court, there ought to J)e a private prosecutor, and in this case there 
was none. The Court had before intimated their expectation, that 
the Advocate- General would consider it his duty to stand forward 
as prosecutor j and had not only failed in persuading him to take 
that view of his duty, but had the mortilicaiion to see him act as 
(iiunscl for the defendant. In rcjily to the Advocate-General, Sir C. 
Chainbcvs said, it was sufficient that (lie contempt W'as committed 
witliin tlic precincts to enable the Court to dispense with a private 
prosecutor, and toprpsccute through the inediuiu of its own officer, the 
clerk of the Crown j and insisted with much warmth, that no higher 
contempt could be conceived tliaii that whirl i Air. Shaw was al- 
leged to have committed. Whether speaking us a private gentle- 
man, or in his official situation, he could not conceive. a grosser in- 
i'Ult could be offered to the Court and the Judges thad the present. 
It was such an insult that he could not find words adequately to 
describe. In the end, it was agreed that the interrogatories were 
regularly filed, and that Mr. Shaw should answer them. 

After the report of this short debate appeared in ' The Gazette’ 

the 11th of August, Mr. Fair received a letter from the Chief 
Secretary, stating that the Governor in" Council had been informed 
(by Sir C. Chambers,) that the report was a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of what had been said by the Judge j and that by noticing his 
personal demeanour, distorting some things and suppressing others, 
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it tended give a false impression of hi5 conduct* wmI to the 
Qpurtinthe public estimation, ^or this defective and erroneous 
report, Mr. was Required to make a public a^Iogy clear 
statement of a.wnglq'^rtor was communicated to him j no report q( 
what the JudgevJi|d professed to have said, and which’ h»'e 
been contrasted 4®^that in ‘ The ^mbay Gazette,’ was evtoub* 
lished ) no mquirywte gone into as tofhe correctness of Mr. Fair’s 
report; the gei^al assertions of the offended Judge weriy^itd 
-be conclusive draft of an apology tendered by Mr. l^ Was 
rejected, beca'^f^ contained no confession of a deviatj^ frofn 
truth in thnjyejiibflTObm plained of ; and he was, on the 6th Sidptembfr, 
, 1Q24, convey^ on board the ship London, bound for England, by 
. the circuitbw TOUte of Calcutta and China ! ^ 

‘ In this cas*e there is every circumistance of aggravation^ whether 
We regard the conduct of the Governor, or of the two Judges. One 
of the Calcutta Judges, Sir F. Macnaghten, said, in the case of Mr. 
Arnot, on the 19th of September, 1823, that if the Judges of the 
Supreme Court' were ever swayed by respect of persons, and 
truckled to Government, he would wish to see the Court abolished 
as a nui6a|ijp, In the case of Mr. Fair, the Judges were not as- 
senting bw Uisifeating to violence ; not wrestling the law in sup- 
port of public authority, but procuring the condemnation of an in- 
dividual for an imaginary personal injury, which, under no form of 
law, could Jiave incurred the smallest penalty. The Governor ra- 
ther truckl^ to them, and undertook to execute the tyrannous 
suggestions which they extra-judicially communicated to him ! 
Assuming the vague and angry assertions of a man judging in his 
own cause to be conclusive, he flung into banishment, poverty, and 
the perils of a tedious voyage, one whose sole offence was his re- 
fusal to be guilty of prevarication and falsehood ! 
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[J Pom, tfthifh oUamd ths QMnoeUor'^ Mtdai a^ 
i^ent, 1829, (^hri^t^ophfr Wor^wt^, Schhlt\ 

‘ » *' 

r«A^ 2t) Mfiuv ^ hdpl Bfpfitfiy 's 
Tby q^oT* aii^vvr* iU>v a/ijjxowtf 
, ' Aiais AAw5v<^, ouS* vTTfpd^oyr dKpay. 

Ride, boldly ridfe \ for thee the vernal 
Breathe^ llfe^nd fragrance o’er the teeniinggpwe'j 
For thee the Seine, for thee the glassy bay > 

Laughs' in a revelry of golden day j 
And o’er the wave the mantling vineyards throw 
Their purple fruits, that in the mirrow glow 
Hedven lives and beams for thee : then boldly ride> 
Pageant of Gaul,., and fair Italia’s pride ! . ' * ’ 

Proudly thy eagle soars, thy banners stream , > 

In crimson folds, that mock the Sun’s pale beatp,. 
Proudly thy coursers neigh, and pant to tre£U| 
Myscovia’g dust, and s[)urn the slumbering defed» ' 

* I hear* a voice — it cried — To arms ! advance I— 

I see the star of Austerlitz and Prance.’ 


idM Commend* 


m, 530. 


* Speed!’ They have sped, murmuring o’er hill ^md plain, 
Like the faf murmur of the sleepless main — 

Wave after wave, a flood of silver light : 

Oh ! that so fair a day shall soon be plung’d in night 1 
Awake ! ye ’Spirits — if on Niemen’s shore 
Ye sleep, ^or listen to the midnight roar 
Of tumbling cataracts,-— if yc love to play 
On the white foam, and Vourse the dashing spray-*- 
1 call ye now — on yon grey steep arise. 

And wake the slumbering legions of the skies 3 
Shout to the tardy winds and stagnant air. 

And rouse the vengeful thunder from his lair ! , 

Proclaim to Bim, who vaunts that none shall stay 
His arm, outstretched, omnipotent to slay , 

Proclaim,— that pale Disease, the witheripg^orin' 

Of Desolation, and the sweeping storm, ^ 

They quail not, shrink not, from th^^jigbty foe — 

They have encamped, and they wil^ jpVerthrowJ — 

— — ! , ’ ■ — r.. 


* Segur I,, p. 68 . * Do you see that Star above us p. 73. ' Who 
^ calls me ?’ p. 109. ‘ Are we not the soldiers of Austerlitz these are 
I >^rds of Napoleon. Of his belief in his fortunate 8 tar, see Porteps 
I ^aiupaign, p. 332. 
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Slowly and darkly o’er the pine-tree grovea 
The brooding mass of devastation moves j* 

It moviji, it comes ! from skies convulsed and riven 
The te^est leaps, the artillery of heaven 
Peals from the clouds, the arrowy lightning’s gle&m 
Glares on tte snows, and gilds the livid stream ; 

The thunde'^ growls around, and wildly sings 
Of banqutits soon to be, with sullen mutterings. v 

Dost thou, proud chief, the voice of anguish hear, ^ 

And drop, when others weep, thy pitying tear ? 

Ah ! rio^thou must not weep ! but calmly see 
Eyes glazed in death, grow dim, and die on thee j 
And smile where others smile not ; sights forlorn 
Must be but dreams j and bursting hearts thy scorn ! 

Ah ! can’st thou lu ar thiit faint and stifled cry. 

And mock a dying father’s agony ? 

Ten thousand fathers there in silence sleep, 

Around thek bier no wife, no children weep j 
The Vulture screams, the Eagle hovers nigh. 

Flaps its dark wing, and wheels around the sky. 

By moaning gusts their requiems arc sung, 

Their’s is the storm’s wild howl, the thunder’s tongue j 
Their shroud, you leaden sea of floating gloom, 

Yon white and heaving mounds their only tomb ! 

Ten thousand widows there beside thee tread, 

Ten thousand orphans w^ail around thy bed : — 

Can’st thou thus slay, and sleep ? — Then hie thee on ! 

By orphans’ tears thy festivals are won — 

Burn, vanquish, ^poil ! — but ah ! thy sturf is dim ! 

For One— the mighty God — thou can’st not vanquish Him ! 

He saw the scarlet banner wildly spread 
O’er yon black waste, the city of the dead j 
He saw the victor ride in gorgeous state, 

Through fair Smolensko, houseless, desolate j 
And smile amid tlie dust and matted gore,| 

The formless wreck of what was man no more. 

He hears the triumph’s peal, that frantic cry, 

By winds, liis heralds, wafted to the sky — 

Great God of Vengeance ! Not to Thee they raise 
The anthem’s voice, the chanted hymn of praise : 


* Segur I., p. 119. Tlie Emperor had scarcely passed over the river, 
(Niemen,) when a rumbling sound began to agitate the air. This "as 
conceived to be a fatal presage, 
f See the first Note. 

t Segiirl.,pp.227— 233, speaks of 'heaps of smoking ashes, where lay 
human skeletons dried aud blackened by the fire.’ .r* 
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Havoc to them is dearer than thy heaven j 
Their hallelujahs are to Carnage given ! ^ _ 

The spires * of Moscow glittering froniivCil^ 

In the pale lustra of yon silver star, . V ' 

Her steel-clad bastions, and embattled 

Her domes, her fanes, and gold-bespangM ljall 3 > 

No more the minstrel’s midnight music he|^ , / 

No vocal strains her silent gardens cheer 
Save where yoti holy quire f in pure array, ^ ' . 

Through the grey portal treads its lonely way'; , 

They with soft notes, that sigh upon the galeji 
Wake the sad echoes of the sleeping vale j 
Breathing, fair city, in a dirge to thee, 

Their sweetest, calmest, holiest melody 3 

And cast, as o’er the mountain’s brow they wind, 

A mournful glance, a long last look behind.' • 

’Tis past, for ever — see ! aloft they fly. 

Yon smouldering flakes upttoating to the skyj— 

Till the moon fades beneath the hi rid stream. 

Blotted from heaven, or shoots a ghastly beam.-r- 
As some fond mourner, with averted | eyes. 

Kindles the pile on which a parent lies j 

Thy children, Moscow, rear thy funeral pyre, ^ 

Plant the red torch, and fan the pious lire. — 

For wilt thou, wilt thou thy Destroyer greet, 

Drest with the garlands of thy own defeat ? 

Or bid thy vaulted domes with loud acclaim 
Attune their echoes to a Tyrant's name j 
Or see by feet unblest thy temples trod, 

And blood-red eagles wav’d above the shrine of God ? 

Thou wilt not ! Therefore with glad eyes 1 see 
The golden flame — the flame that sets thee free ! 

Thy fretted aisles, thy burnish’d columns bow } 
llejoice, rejoice ! thou art triumphant now. 

There, there ! from street to street, with dreary roar, 

'J'heir yellow tide the rampant billows pour. 

And whirl’d by winds that sweep tempestuous by, 

Point their red spires, and sail along the sky. 

Tyrant of Earth ! what iirt thou? not to thee 
Crouch the proud surges of yon lurid sea— • 


* Moscow was called the. City of the Golden Spires — its houses were 
covered with polished iron. ' ’ 

t 17^ Their priest headed the procession : turning their 

eyes once more towards Moscow, they seemed to be bidding a last fare- 
well to their holy city. 

+ Virg. Aversi tenuere faceni, 

Oriental Ifcrald, FoL \S, * . R 
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In vain on Kremlin’s height with pallid stare 
I see diee scowl above the flames’ red glare. 

And bm them make thee partner of their joy, 

And leave thee something, — sometliing to destroy. 

These smoking piles— is this thy conquering reign ? 
Those voiceless streets, that desolated plain ? 

Thy throne, — yon scarr’d and solitary tower. 

Rock’d by the winds, and clianncH’d by the- shower ? 

Thy train, — shall they thy splendid deeds declare 
With their wan lips, and bless thee for despair ? 

Go ! bunt the clouds, and shout it to the gale, 

And let the night winds learn the vaunted tale ! 

Go ! bid the sky with acclamations ring, 

And beilowing storms thy boasted conquest sing ! 

Tell of the feats Ihy own right hand has done, 

IXnblest of (lod, — thy own right hand alone ! 

Proclaim, — that thou, witli unrelenting eye, 

Could’st boldly sec thy legions faint and die 5 
Could’st o’er yon waste thy grasping reign advance, 

And buy a desert witli the blood of France ! — 

No marble here thy blazon’d name shall bear, 

Nor storied wall thy streaming trophies wear j 
No deluged streets sliall feast thy thirsting ken 
With one vast death, with hecatombs of men ! 

Thougli Russia curse thee, Gaul shall curse thee more— 
That crimson flood, it ^^as thy country’s gore ! 

Ah ! can’st thou yon forsaken suppliants * see 
Extend their mute, their pallid hands to thee ? 

Creep to the gate, and in the portal stand 
Of yon dark house of woe, a ghastly band ? — 

For thee, they left soft (bdlia’s fragrant gales. 

Their own dear hill, their own domestic vales. 

For thee ! — they trod for thee Museovia’s wild 
And withering wastes, where summer never smil’d, 

And blackening woods, where sighs the waving pine, — 

And, that their ejes thus wildly glare, ’tis thine ! 

— Yet he did calmly pass without a sigh. 

And when for I’l^jnee they ask’d him, bade them die ! 
But thou, i' whose breast with holier ardour fed. 

Glow’d for thy country, for thy country bled — 

I hail thee, Patriot ! and with 'Moscow’s flame 
Will write the glories of thy deathless name. 


* Segur ii , p. 131. ‘When they (the sick in the hospitals) saw the 
army repass, and that they were about to be left behind, the least 
crawled to the threshold, and extended towards us their supplicatii)g 


hands ’ 

t Count Rostopchin— by whose advice Moscow was set on fire by the 


Russians. 
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Patriot ! whose dauntless soul could brook to see 
Moscow in ashes laid^ or Moscow free j— ^ 
Enslaved, — it could not brook— for who woulddwell 
A splendid captive in a painted cell> 

Better in dungeons and in gloom to pine. 

Than feast in halls which were, and are not thine 1 
What boots the branching root* the pillar’s mould, 

The foliaged shaft, the cornice dipp’d in gold. 

If prostrate man a Tyrant’s rod adore, 

And crouch a menial, where he reign’d before 1 
Then, who exults not ? though the fitful breeze 
Sigh o’er thy rifted pier, and crumbling frieze, 

Desolate Moscow ! — for around thy grave . 

Stern virtue rears her freshest arcliitrave, . 

And faith and patriot love with lock’d embrace 
Entwine their arms, and guard the silent place. 

Pale memory twines a cypress wreath for thee, 

Clasps thy cold urn, the ashes of the free, — 

And Granta bids her youthful bards relate 
How bright in life thou wert, in death how great ! 
Though guardian hcav’n has made, with kindlier care. 
Her sons as free as thine, herself more fair, 

She mourns thee ! though her new-born columns shine, 
To hail her Patriot Prince more blest than thine •, 
’I'hoLigh vernal flow’rs her happier muses bring. 

And grace his fostering hand who bade them sing ! 

Pale, palsied winter ! thus, by tejiid gales 
Arcadian fann’d and nurs’d in roseate vales. 

Or dreaming else in those Hesperian isles 

Bathed in pure light ’mid spring’s perennial smiles — 

’J hiis bards have named thee, — but that feeble name 
Thou, mighty winter, proudly wdlt disclaim 
1 hough slumbering ’neath the cloud-pavilion’d throne 
Of Him who never sleeps in chambers lone, — 

Wliere the strong earthquakes his archangels are — 
here the blue lightnings wave their torch-like hair — 
Thou, yet unseen, unheard, hast whiled away 
The spring’s soft hours, the summei’fe tranquil day 3 
Tliy sleep is slept ! — no listless dreamer now, 

A warrior armed, a dauntless rider thou ! 

A mighty hunter ! — there 1 sec thee leap 

Prom torrent’s shore to shore, from steep to steep : 

Arc not thy footsteps o’er the pathless sea ? 

The streams, thy coursers, bend their necks to thee ! 

1 see thee there with chrystal bands enthrall 
dhe dash of waves, and curb the waterfall ! 

Ha ! hast thou found them ? — there thy victims lie 
Crouching and shrinking from the starless sky. 

R 2 
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Round the pale flame that flickers in the silow 
Their blighted checks with ghastly luitre glow : 

And some there are who stand in silence by, 

Or breathe a prayer, and then lie down to die : 

Or cower in circles o’er their grave of snow. 

Shrouding their brows in dark unutterable woe : 

And some who laugh with parch’d and tearless glare, 

A joyless laugh, and revel in despair ; 

And one, whose heart is basking in the gleam 
Of a far land — the sunshine of a dream ! 

Where the light trembles in the quivering shade 
Of some green orchard or dark olive glade j 
Where clustering roses veil his own retreat. 

And ivy mantles o’er the doorway seat : 

And her fan* form before his feverish sight 
Glides, like a voiceless phantom of the night , 

That angel form lie nether more must see, 

JiJave in the visions of eternity. — 

Ah ! what will now those purple spoils avail. 

Stretch’d on the snows and scatter’d to the gale } 

No earthly form to-morrow’s sun shall find. 

Save the white waste, no whisper but the wind ! 

He comes ! he comes ! ye Gallic virgins, twine 
The myrtle wreath, and weave the eglantine — 

For him who rides in gorgeous pomp along, 

Strew, strew the rose, and chaunt the choral song. 

For him, whose car has thunder’d o’er the plains, 
Fettered by frost in adamantine chains. 

Ah ! no — he comes not thus ! no gladsome cry 
Shall shout his name, and hurl it to the sky ^ 

No grateful crowds before his eagles bend, 

No laurell’d hosts his chariot-wheels attend : 

For him no mothers’ li])S shall softly pray, 

No hands be clasped to bless him on his way : 

His heralds silence and the nights shall be, — 

A coifnlry’s curse, his song of victory ! 

Therefore, to winter’s (iod the nations raise 
A holy concert ^f symphonious praise, — 

For Thou hast spoiled the spoiler : Thou hast bowed 
The scorner’s strength, the threatenings of the proud ! 
Thee, their dread Champion ! Thee, the Caspian shore, 
Dark Volga’s flood, and Niemeri’s storms adore : 

Thee, the glad Tanais, Thee, the thundering voice 
Of Ister ; the Cantabrian depths rejoice j 
Fair Tagus hears, and Alva’s echoing caves 
Wake the soft music of his amber waves : 

And the great earth, and everlasting sea, 

To Thee their anthems pour, dread Lord of Hosts, to 

♦ Segur, Yol. II. 148—168. 



Miss Wright s Establishment in America. 

Having accidentally been put in possession of a coUectign of the 
singular documents connected with the proceedings of this singular 
lady, who is now effecting such changes in the western world, we 
think we could scarcely offer any thing more curiousy at least, to 
our readers in the eastern world. The plans and opinions of Miss 
Wright arc so peculiar, that it is impossible to regard them with 
indifference. Let our readers, however, judge of them for them- 
selves. We shall be content with placing them on record, pre- 
ceded by the original letter of the lady herself, addressed to a Mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and which precedes the collection of 
documents to which it refers. 

Letter. 


To M. P. 

‘ Nashohay April 9, 1828. 

‘1 ENCLOSE to you. Illy dear Sir, three papers, explanatory of 
the views which have made me an inhabitant of these distant forests. 
In the circular address which may have already reached you, you 
will see the plan of our first jiroccedings ; and, in the communica- 
tion from the Nashoba trustcu's, the modification of the original 
plan as necessitated by the circumstances tliere detailed. You will 
see, from a perusal of the articles, why I am particularly desirous 
tlinl niy tirst address, as written at sea, should only appear in com- 
pany with the subsequent communication from the Nashoba 
trustees. 

‘ Tlie spirit of inquiry is growing bold in this country. Supersti- 
tion is not a plant suited to the American soil, and must, ere long, 
diNfippcar entirely, lhat it may die out in every soil, and give 
])lace to matter of fact and truth, is, I know, your prayer, my dear 
‘"'ir, equally with my own. 

‘ With my very highest respect, 

‘ Frances Wright.’ 

Jked of the Lands of ^klslloha, U'est Tennessee, hy Frances 
fVright. 

‘I, Frances Wright, do give the lands after specified to General 
Fafayette, William Maclure, Robert Owen, Cudwullader Colden, 
uicheeson Whitby, Robert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George 
Mower, Camilla Wright, and James Richardson, to be held by 
j and their associates, and their successor in perpetual trust, 
wr the benefit of the negro race. 

tb of this trust, in its particular modes, I confide to 

“e tiiscretion of the trustees 3" provided that a school for coloured 
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children shall always form a princii)al part of the plan : and pro- 
vided further, that all negroes, emancipated by the trustees, shall, 
on quitting the lands of the institution, be placed out of the limits 
of the United States. • 

* The trustees residing on the lands of the institution, provided 
ttieir number be not less than three, shall constitute a quorum com- 
petent to transact business. 

* On all matters, except those of the nomination of trustees and 
coadjutors, and of the admission of young person^ aged from 14 to 
20, the vote of a majority of the quorum of trustees shall decide. 

* For the protection of absent and dissentient trustees, — no 
trustee shall be bound by any contract, to which he has not sub- 
scribed his name. 

" The trustees shall have power to till the vacancies that may oc- 
cur in their number, and to increase that number provided that 
each nomination shall have the unanimous consent of the trustees, 
or of their (juoriim : and j)rovided that the person nominated shall 
have, previous to nomination, resided at least six months on the 
lands of the institution j so that, by such residence, a thorough 
knowledge may have been gained of his or her character. 

‘ The trustees shall not permit their numbers to be, at any tirae, 
less than five. 

‘ The trustees shall have power to admit other persons as their 
coadjutors 5 ])rovided that each such admission shall have the una- 
nimous consent of tlie trustees, or of their (luoruuij and provided 
that each jierson, so admitted, shall tuu e, previous to admission, 
resided, during at least six months, on the lands of the institution; 
so that, by such re^idciK'e, a thorough knowledge may have been 
gained of his or her character. 

* Such coadjutors shall enjoy every ])rivilege of the institution, 
except that of trust or management. 

* To secure the eonqilctc independence of all who may join the 
institution, no one admitted either as trustee, or as coadjutor, shall 
be liable, for any reason, to ex[mlsion ; but from the moment of 
admission, each person shall have an indefeasible, right to the en- 
joyment of the comforts atforded by the institution ; that is, to 
food, to clothing, to lodging, to attention during sickness, and to 
protection in old age. 

* No member, whether trustee or coadjutor, who may quit the 
institution, shall be entitled to any compensation for past services, 
in addition to the participation he will have had in the comforts of 
the institution while residing in it. 

*In the admission of members, whether as trustees or as coad- 
jutors, the admission of a husband shall not carry along with it as a 
consequence the admission of his wife ^ nor the admission of ^ 
wife the admission of her husband j nor the admission of parents; 
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the admission of those of their children who may be above fourteen 
years of age : each admission shall, like my own original nomina- 
tion of trustees, be strictly individual, except that of children un- 
der fourteen years of age, who^e admission shall be a consequence 
of the admission of either of their parents. 

^ The children, under fourteen years of age, of all the members, 
wliether trustees or coadjutors, shall be raised and educated^ by the 
institution, until they are, respectively, twenty years of age: when 
they shall, at the discretion of the trustees, be either admitted as 
members of this institution, or assisted in forming themselves else- 
where into a community. 

‘Should any child, who lias been admitted in consequence of the 
admission of either of his jjarents, be removed by either of his pa- 
rents from the school of the institution, for a longer period than 
six months,^ without the consent of a majority of the teachers, such 
child shall forfeit all claim on the institution. 

‘ \ oiing persons, from fourteen to twenty years of age, n^ay be 
admitted individually ; jirovided such admi'^sion be after a residence 
of at least three months on the lands of the institution, and by 
the unanimous consent of the trustees or of their (piorum j and, 
when so admitted, such young persons shall hiive all the jirivileges 
of children under fourteen, and no more ; and they shall, like 
children under fourteen, forfeit all claim on the institution by ab- 
sence from the school, for more tlian six months, without the con- 
sent of a majority of tlie teachers. 

‘On the fourth day of .liily, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
the trust shall devolve on the then existing trustees and coadjutors, 
jointly, and tlicneeforward, every member sliall be a trustee. ' 

‘ Notwithstanding the legal ineonsistcncy wbieli such a re^rva- 
tion may seem to involve, 1 do reserve to myself all the privileges 
of a trustee. 

‘The lands of Nashoba, wliicb I give intrust, amount in the 
aggregate to about 18bO acres j lie on both sides of 'Wolf River 
Jihelby County, state of Tennessee ; and are specifically as follows : 

[Here is inserted a technical description of the Lands.^ 
(Signed) ^ Fh.xnces Wright.’ 

‘I, Trances ^Vrigllt, do give to (icncral Lafayette, William 
Madure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, Riclieeson Whitby, 
Robert Jennings, Robert Dale (Rven, (leorge Flower, Camilla 
'Wight, and James Richardson, trustees of the lands of Nashoba, 
the slaves AViilis, Jacob, Grandisoii, Uediek, Henry, Nelly, Feggy, 
juicl Kitty, with her male infant : on condition that, when their 
hihour, together with the labour of the family after-mentioned, shall 
paid, to the institution of Nashoba, a clear capital of bOOOds., 

6‘ per cent, interest on that capital, from the 1st of January, 
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1827 ; and also a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of coloni- 
sation, — these slaves shall be emancipated and colonised by the 
trustees. 

' It is, however, the intention of this paper, that the male child of 
Kitty, as well as all the children, which she, and Peggy, and NeHy 
may bear, previous to their emancipation, shall be the property of 
the trustees, till they res})cctively attain the age of twenty-five years, 
when they shall be emancipated by, and colonised at, the expense of 
the trustees. 

'Further, in consideration of the implicit confidence which I have 
in these trustees, I consign to their care the family of female slaves, 
entrusted to me by Robert Wilson, of South Carolina j on condi- 
tion that the trustees assume all the responsibilities relative to that 
family which I came under, and which, notwithstanding this paper, 

I continue under, to their former owner, Robert Wilson : and on 
the addition.al condition, that, should the labour of this family, to- 
gether with the labour of (he slaves above-mentioned, have paid, 
to thj institution of Nashoba, the sums before-mentioned, at an 
earlier date than that at which I am bound to emancipate and colo- 
nise them, the trustees shall, at that earlier date, emancipate and 
colonise the family, and their issue. 

' To the {ibovc-mcntioncd capital sum of fiOOOds., with its interest, 
I renounce all claim, as well for myself as for my heirs, executors, 
and successors of every denomination, in favour of the trustees of 
the lands of Nashoba. 

' Witness my hand and seal, ^c. 'Frances Wright.’ 

I, Frances Wright, do give to (iencral Lafayette, William Mac- 
lure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader C olden, Richeeson Whitby, Robert 
Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George FloNfer, Camilla Wright, and 
James Richardson, trustees of the lands of Nashoba, all my personal 
property that is now on these lands. 

' Witness my hand, t^c. ‘ Frances Wright.’ 

' In attempting an institution in the United States, for the benefit 
of the negro race, 1 was fully aware that much assistance would be 
necessary, before any thing of importance could be effected. 

'To secure a title to this assistance, I have ever felt it requisite 
that some guarantee should be given to the public, not merely for 
the sincerity of my intentions, but for my probable chance of suc- 
cess. 

‘ The mode that most naturally presents itself, on the first view 
of the subject, is to place the institution, by some legal arrange- 
ment, under the management of some public body ; and to appoint 
trustees, subject to the control of that body. The objections to 
this mode are, I conceive, substantial. 'Jliere is no public body, 
with which I am acquainted, that is not, and must not of necessity 
be, by the political constitutions of the country, a representative ot 
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the feelings of a majority of the nation. In these feelings, as regards 
the object I have in view, the beneiit of the negro race, no reflecting 
indi\ iclual can or ought to repose confidence. Every part of the 
United States feels, more or less, the contamination of slavery. 
The negro race is every where, more or less, held, by a great ma- 
jority of the population, in contempt and suspicion. Its very colour 
is an object of disgust. And in the speeches and votes of Congress, 
we find an evidence, that the most northern sections of the country 
harbour prejudices, equal in strength to those of the extreme south. 

^Next to th^national securities, apparently offered by the legis- 
latures and official characters of the states, some more private asso- 
ciations or bodies seem to present themselves, such as the emanci- 
pation and colonisation of societies. In the former of these, I could 
alone suppose any real sympathy of feeling j as, however ex- 
cellent the intentions of many members of the colonisation societies, 
I cannot but consider the essence of the institution to be favourable 
to slavery ^ as tending rather to relieve the slaveholders from some 
of those inconveniences which might force them to abandon their 
system, — than to effect a change in that system itself. The names 
of many of the Uresidents and Directors of these societies, will suf- 
ficiently bear testimony to the justice of this observation. 

‘ In the members of the cmaneipating soeieties, I acknowledge 
with pleasure the real friends of the liberty of man j and my only 
reason for not placing this i)roperty in some way or other, under 
their control is, that 1 conceive tlieir views, respecting the moral 
instruction oi human beings, to differ essentially from my own. 
This moral instruction I hold to be of even greater importance than 
the simple enfranchisement from bodily slavery ; inasmuch as the 
liberty of the mind, and the just training of the thoughts and feel- 
ings, can alone constitute a free man, and a useful memji6r of 
society. 

"My inquiries and observations have led me to believe, that the 
benevolence of the societies alluded to is based on, or connected 
vvitli, peculiar tenets of religion j and that the management of any 
individuals, who should not take these for their guide, would na- 
turally be disapjiroved, and probably interrupted. 

"Let nothing unfriendly be found in these observations. I re- 
•*5pect and esteem the intentions of the soeieties spoken of, and only 
differ from them in opinion. This difference of opinion, however, 
^\e both agree in considering of the first importance. 

‘ There being, thus, two objects to be attained, the giving some 
guarantee to the public, that the institution will not be perverted to 
flic private interest of any individual, — and the possessing some se- 
curity for myself and friends, that such guarantee will not endanger 
our iiifimate views of moral regeneration, — it has been felt necessary 
fo have recourse to sureties of a still more private nature, which 
alone seem, to embrace the desired objects. Let us place trust and 
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responsibility where we will, we must still place it in men j and our 
security must ever principally rest on a belief in their integrity, and 
a knowledge of their feelings and opinions. In consequence, I have 
made choice of a certain number of individuals, in whom, and fuib 
ing them, in others, chosen as before-mentioned, the possession and 
management of this jiroperty, in trust for a certain object, is 
vested. 

' I am fully aware that, by this expression of sentiments, different 
from those commonly received in the world, the institution will for- 
feit much assistance which it might otherwise obtains But I hold a 
plain expression of opinion to be not only a right, but a duty ; and 
that, in the exercise of this duty, every individual not only best 
consults his own dignity, but renders the most important of all ser- 
vices to mankind. 

* Emancipation, based on religion, has hitherto effected but little; 
and, generally speaking, has, by the tone and arguments employed, 
tended rather to irritate than convince. 

' In hieing the subject of slavery, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the position of the master, e(pially with that of the slave. Bred in 
the prejudices of colour and authority, untaught to labour, and 
viewing it as a degradation, we should consider that what we view, 
at first sight, as a peculiar vice and injustice in the planter, is not 
more so, in fact, than any other vice and injustice, stamped by edu- 
cation on the minds and hearts of other men. We must come to 
the slaveholder, therefore, not in anger, but in kindness; and when 
we ask him to ebangc bis whole mode of life, we must show him 
the means by wbieli we may do so, without the complete compro- 
mise of his ease and of bis interests. There are comparatively few 
holders of slaves, who will not admit in argument the worst evils 
of the system, more particularly the idleness, violent passions, and 
profligacy, it but too generally fixes on their children. But, they 
will say, what can we do? we arc unlit for labour, and are depen- 
dent for our very subsistence on the labour of the negro. 

' Let us then propose to unite their property, to pursue such oc- 
cupations as their previous habits may bend to, and to continue to 
impose the harder tasks of labour, during their lives or necessities, 
upon the present generation of slaves ; conferring such an education 
on the children of their slaves, as shall lit them for the station of a 
free people. Let them, at the same time, train their own children 
in the habits worthy of free men ; rendering tliem independent of 
the labour of others, by a eomplete and i)ractical education, that 
shall strengthen the body equally with the mind, render just and 
amiable the opinions and feelings, and introduce at once, in a new 
generation, that conqdcte e([uaiity of habits and knowledge, alone 
consistent with the political institutions of the country. • 

" In this place, the trustees will be found ready to enter into such 

Harms with the pwaera of slaves, as shall forward the objectu above 
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specified. It must be understood, however, that there is no invita- 
tion to the slaveholder in feeling and obstinate habit. None can be 
received who do not come with the feeling of good will to all menj 
and who, regretting the prejudices of their own education, shall not 
desire, for tlieir children, one of a completely opposite character. 
No difference will be made in the schools between the white children 
and tlie children of colour, whether in education or any other ad- 
vantage. 

^ What degree of assistance this infant institution may receive, 
must depend bn the amount of sympathy, scattered throughout the 
world, with the views and feelings expressed in this paper. 

‘ To those acknowledging such sympathy, the paper is addressed. 
Those who have money, or^ther property, will bring it; they who 
have only their arms or their heads will bring them. 

^ To secure this a‘<sistance cheerfully and lastingly, it is necessary 
tliat the independence of every individual should be secured beyond 
the possibility of interruption. Without such security, human ex- 
ertions must be feeble, and human happiness incomplete. Perfect 
independence, and entire exemption from all anxiety respecting the 
future, both as regards the parents themselves, and their children, 
it is one of the objects of this deed to insure. 

‘ 'fherefore it is, that so many dillicnlties are thrown in the W’ayof 
the iidaiission of members. Were a system of prevention followed, 
instead of punishment, laws would be unnecessary. And in all the 
transactions of life, the only effective precautions seem to be those 
which provide against the occurrences of evil, not those which at- 
tempt provisions for remedying the e\il when it has occurred. 

* It will be seen that this cstablislimcnt is founded on the principle 
of community of property and labour; presenting every advantage 
to those desirous, not of accumulating money, but of enjoying life, 
and rendering services to tlieir fellow-creatures ; these fellow-crea- 
tures, that is the blacks here admitted, reipiiting these services by 
serv lees equal or greater, by lilling occupations which their habits 
render easy, and which, to their guides and assistants, might be dif- 
tienlt or unpleasing. No'life of idleness, however, is proposed to the 
whiles. Those who cannot work, must give an equivalent in pro- 
peity. Gardening or other cultivation of the soil; useful trades 
practised in the society, or taught in the school ; the teaching of 
every, branch of knowledge ; tending the children; and nursing the 
«iek— will present a choice of employments sufficiently extensive. 

' Labour is wealth : its reward should be enjoyment. Those who 
leel and admit this truth, will see that it needs not to be rich, in the 
now received sense of the word, to contribute towards the building 
np of an institution, which, however small in its infancy, may be 
made, with their co-operation, to open the way to a great national 
reform. Deeds are better than words. After all that has been said . 
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let something be at least attempted. An experimeitt that has such 
ail end in view, is surely worth the trial. 

^ To the friends of man and their country ; to the respecters of 
the institutions of this republic ^ to all imbued with liberal principles; 
to all who wish, and believe in the possibility of the improvement of 
man ; to all, in short, -who sympathise in the sentiments expressed 
in this paper, — this appeal is made. Let us, then, come forward ; 
let us dare to express our feelings, and to act in accordance with 
them. Let us view, in a spirit of kindness, the prejudices, us well 
as the misfortunes, of our fellow-beings ; remembering that preju- 
dice is not a crime, but an evil entailed by education, and stren^h- 
ened by habit. 

Witness my hand and seal, this 17 th. of December, 1826. 

^ Frances Wright,’ 

Communication from the Trustees of Nashoba. 

The experiment by the Trustees of the Nashoba to form a com- 
munity of equality and of common property is one of many experi- 
ments which hav^c been lately made in different parts of the United 
States with a similar object. The trustees have encountered, as 
probably all pioneers in the co-operative system will encounter, 
many difficulties. These were for the most part incidental to the 
experiment as attempted by a generation trained and circumstanced 
as is the present generation of men, not inherent in the system 
itself. They were modilied, in the present instance, by the pecu- 
liar nature of this trust for the benefft of the negro race j and they 
have produced, after the experience of two years, a modification 
of the plan originally adopted and since published by Frances 
Wright. This modification, caused by the habits of the present 
generation, and applying in its practice solely to them, it is the 
object of the following communication to explain. 

In a co-operative community, when perfectly organized, the 
simple relation between the society and the individual is, that the 
latter devotes his time and his labour for the public good in any 
wav the public voice may enjoin, while the society supports, each 
individual member. This relation prcsujiposcs in the members the 
physical strength and the j)ractical skill necessary to render their 
labour an equivalent for that which the community expends to sup- 
port them. 

Besides these physical retpiisites, each member in a society of 
which mutual kindness is the bond, sincerity and liberality the 
ground-work, and harmony of* feeling the characteristic, must 
possess mental, and, above all, moral requisites of high order. Let 
no one deceive himself ; if there be introduced into such a society 
thoughts of evil and unkindness, feelings of intolerance and words 
of dissention, it cannot prosper. That which produces in the world 
only common-place jealousies and every-day squabbles, is sufficient 
to destroy a social community. 
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In the outset of their labours the Trustees perceived, that it 
would be a very difficult matter to find men and women with all 
the qualifications, as well mental and moral as physical, which are 
indispensable to the success of the e\:periment in its pUrest form. 
Many of the individuals who wete the best cMciilated mentally and 
morally for the good work, wanted physical force and practical 
knowledge j and many more who possessed the hands wanted the 
head and the heart. To meet this difficulty they agreed, that where 
the mental and moral qualifications existed, they would receive, in- 
stead of labour, a certain sum of money yearly 3 which, as society is at 
present organized, *is an equivalent for labour. Other members, 
liaving no capital, they agreed to admit where the physical requisites 
accompanied the mental and the moral. 

'i'he society thus assumed a mixed form. It admitted some 
members to labour, and others as boarders from whom no labour 
was required. Now, the experience of the Trustees has proved to 
them, that they erred in so doing. The arrangement they made 
introduces, in spite of the best and most charitable feelings, a sense 
of inequality among the members which may not without injury be 
created and felt. 

It became necessary, therefore, either that physical labour should 
be required from all, or that it should be required from none ; in 
other words, eitlier that the society assume the form of a simple 
co-operative society, or else of a society composed of small capital- 
ists, of whom each should furnish a certain sum of money yearly 
for his or her support. 

Convinced that one of these modifications was necessary for the 
present generation of human beings, half-trained as they are, the 
Trustees have determined to adopt tlic latter, and to receive, those 
members only who possess the funds necessary for their support. 
They were influenced in their decision by a conviction, that they 
themselves and the friends they know best and trust most possess 
not the physical requisites as co-operatives 3 perceiving, as they did, 
that several of them had lost their liealth by attempting exertions 
lor which their previous delicient jdiysical training had disqualified 
them. Leaving, therefore, to others belter qualified for the task, 
the attempt to become independent as all men ought to be, by 
their own labour, they have agreed for themselves and the asso- 
ciates who may join them, to adopt the other less rational, but for 
them more practical plan. Deeply sensible, however, how imper- 
fect the experiment and how much they themselves have lost by the 
Ignorance of their ancestors, they will train their children to be 
physically independent of money 3 and they hope in the next 
generation to dispense altogether with an artificial aid, which their 
Weakness and want of skill alone render necessary to them. 

The Trustees have been confirmed in the resolution thfey have 
thus adopted bv observirie: the dilficultv of first cominencine: a co- 
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operative society with a very small number ; while, according to 
the present plan, a small number can live in comfort and prosper, 
even if it should so happen that they receive no additions to their 
number. The small number of probationers who had joined the 
Trustees under the former plan,* have since voluntarily left the 
establishment, so that the Trustees are at liberty, without injury to 
any one, to act as they now do. 

The Trustees desire to express distinctly that they have deferred 
for the present the attempt to form a society of co-operative labour, 
and they claim for their association only the titlp of a preliminary 
Social Community. ' 

The Trustees propose, that this Community be composed of 
those whose mental and moral characters mark them as fit mem- 
bers, without reference to physical skill and efficiency, and without 
regard to colour ; and that each throw into the common fund 
yearly one hundred dollars, as board alone, })aid quarterly in ad- 
vance ; this fund to be managed as the public voice shall direct. 
And they propose that every otlier expense be defrayed individually, 
according to the desires and habits of each member. 

'I'hey farther propose that each member build himself or herself 
a small brick house, with a broad ])iazza j each house containing 
one room, perhaps 15 feet by I 7 , and 10 feet high, with a closet and 
presses) these rooms or small hou-es to be built according to a 
regular jilan, probably in the I'orm of a square or parallelogram, 
upon a spot of cleared ground which has been selected for that pur- 
pose, near the centre of the lands of Nashoba. Each member’s 
room to be furnished and filled up at the expense and according to 
the taste of the owner. 

It is further ])ro])osed, that ns soon as the funds can be com- 
manded, a school shall be erected for the children of the establish- 
ment ) and for the reception, afterwards, of other children from 
individual society ) to be received, without regard to colour, at a 
fixed board. 

It is estimated that the first cost of each room or house, W'hen 
completed and plainly furnished, will be about oOOds. ) and that the 
total yearly expenses of each member will not, with proper economy, 
exceed 200ds. 'J'his sum includes board and every other expense, 
except house-rent ; which, if each member build his own house, 
will not form an item in his yearly expenditure. 

The Trustees think it necessary to state, that under the plan 
which they have just adopted, they retain, and remain alone respon- 
sible for, the management of the slaves now on the place, and the 
care of enabling them to emancipate themselves, as they are now 
gradually doing, by their own labour ; also to prosecute the other 
objects of the trust. The associates who may join them do not 
become Trustees, and have no voice in the management of the 
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slaves or of the trust, unless they should be expressly elected to be 
Trustees. Thus the Social Community and the trust of Nashoba 
are two separate concerns; which, though they may, and it is 
hoped must, materially assist each other, have no necessary or in- 
dispensable connection. The Trustees, in placing themselves, as 
nicnibers of the Social Community, exactly upon the same footing as 
every other associate, now decline availing themselves of the 
right which the deed of trust gives them, to food, clothing, and other 
necessaries, from the funds of the trust. They will, like the other 
associates, support themselves from their own private funds. 

‘Dated at Nashoba, 1st February, 1828. 

Frances Wright, 

Richkeson Whitby, 

(bignedj Camilla Wright AVhituey, 

Robert Dale Owen 

Na.siioba. 

‘Foreseeing the jirobable unpopularity of the principles set forth 
in the following Address, 1 feel it to be consistent with the spirit of 
candour, which I desire should ever guide my actions, writings, and 
com ersutions, and moreover, a due attention to the feelings, and, 
p('iha[)s, the interests of my jiersonal friends, to observe, that no in- 
dividual can be considered as jiledged to the opinions herein ex- 
plained, and openly and conscientiously professed, but the resident 
Tinfttees of iSasboba. In my deed of tiust, I included the names of 
some individuals from a [lersonal feeling of respect and alFeetio;i, and 
from ilie svmpathy 1 knew to exist between them and myself on the 
bioad ijuestion of Negro slavery, and on tlie general principles of 
liniiiaii improvement, and tlie political liberty of men and nations. 

‘ The deed being also dictated under the pressure of sickness, in- 
duced by over-oxertion, jdiysieal and mental, and which, at the 
time, threatened to prove mortal, I was desirous of leaving to 
them a last testimony of jievsonal regard and confidence. But it 
has siiiec occurred to me, tlnit the appearance of their names in the 
deed of trust, may he viewed as pledging them to all the principles 
^^hieh tliat deed involves, and which tlie following address is in- 
tended to explain, while their jiersonal friendship tor myself might 
ins])ire some delicacy in expressing their dissent from the same. I 
^ould allude here more jmrlieularly to two individuals, the one pro- 
fessing a public reputation in his own country, the United States ; and 
the other a public character in all countries. Let me therefore state, 
Juidthiswithont previously consulting them on the subject, that I have 
ground wdiatever to presume their assent to the moral principles 
and peculiar views now exposed to the public ; the responsibility of 
''hicli I t.'ike singly and entirely on myself. And the statement here 
^iiade with respect to my jiersonal friends, I would in like manner 
^Pply to all editors of journals, magazines, review 's, or other periodi- 
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cal works, in whatever country or language, who rtiay comply with 
the tcquest herein preferred to them, of inserting this Address in their 
•pages. And this rocjuest I conceive may scarcely be refused by 
any professing to favour the spirit of human inquiry, and disin- 
terested efforts, whether judicious or erroneous, made in the cause 
of human improvement, 

• ‘ Prances Wright.* 

At Sea, Dec. 4, 1827. 

Explanatory Notes, respecting the nature and object of the Institu^ 
lion, and of the principles upon which it is founded ; addressed 
to the friends of human improvement in all Countries, and in all 
Nations. The Editors and Conductors of all periodical publica- 
tions, in whatever Language, are requested to assist in the circu- 
' lation of this Address by giving it insertion in their pages. 

' This institution was founded in the autumn of 1825, in the 
western district of the state of Tennessee, North America, by 
Prances Wright. 

*■ The object of tlie founder was to attempt tlie practice of certain 
principles which, in theory, had been frecjuently practised. She had 
observed that the step between theory and practiceisusually great j that 
while many could reason, few were prepared to proceed to act j and 
that mankind must reasonably hesitate to receive as truths tlieorics, 
however ingenious, if unsupported by exiieriment. In the individual 
who should ilrst attempt au experiment op])osed to all existing opi- 
nions and practice, she believed two moral reijuisites to be indispen- 
sable, mental courage, and, as some writer has defined it, a passion for 
the improvement of the human race. She felt within herself these 
necessary qualifications ; and, strongly convinced of the truth of 
the principles wliich, after mature consideration, her heart and 
head had embraced, she determined to apply all lier energies, and 
to devote her slender fortune, to the building up of an institution 
which should have these principles for its base, and whose des- 
tinies she fondly hojied might tend to convince mankind of their 
moral beauty and practical utility, ^cluated from her earliest 
youth by a passionate interest in the welfare of man, -she had pecu- 
liarly addressed herself to the study of his jiast and present condi- 
tion. All her observations tended to corroborate the opinion 
which her own feelings might possibly, in the first instance, have 
predisposed her to adopt, that men arc virtuous in proportion as 
they are happy, and happy in proportion as they are free, ^he 
saw this truth exemplified in the history of modern as of ancient 
times. Every where knowledge, mental refinement, and the gentler, 
as the more ennobling, feelings of humanity have kept pace, in 
flux or reflux, with the growth or depression of the spirit of 
freedom. 

‘ Ilut while human liberty has engaged the attention of the on* 
lightened, and enlisted the feelings of the generous, of all civiliz^^ 
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nations, may we not inquire it tliis liberty has been rightly under- 
stood? Has it not been with limitations and exceptions, tendi^, 
to neutralise its elfects j with invidious distinctions, tending^ 
foster jealousies, or to inspire injurious ambition ? Has it, in short, ’ 
beeq pure and entire in principle, universal in the objects it em- 
braces, arid equal for all races and clabses of men ? Liberty with- 
out equality, what is it but a chimera ? And equality, w'hat is it 
also but a chimera, unle^^s it extend to all the enjoyments, ex- 
ertions, and advantages, intellectual and pliysical, of which our nature 
is capable ? 

* One nation, and as yet one nation only, has declared all men 

born free and equal,” and conquered the political freedom and 
equality of its citizens, with the lameiitahlo exception, indeed, of 
its citizens of colour. But is there not a liberty yet more precious 
than what is termed nufionul, and an equality more precious than 
what is termed political Before wc are citizens, are we not human 
beings, and ere we can exercise eipial rights, must we not possess 
equal advantages, equal means of iiuprovomciit and of enjoyment ? 

' rolitical liberty may be said to exist in the Hnitcd States of 
Aineiica, and (without adverting to the yet unsettled, though we 
m:iy fondly trust secured republics of America’s southern continent,) 
vnbj there. Moral liberty exists no where. 

‘ By political liberty we may understand the liberty of speech and 
action, without incurring the violation of aulhorily, or the penalties 
of law. By moral liberty, may '.ve not understand the free exer- 
cise of the Uhertij of apeecli and of uelion, without incurring the in- 
tolerance of popular prejudice and ignorant jmblic opinion ? To se- 
cure the latter where the former hlierty exists what is necessary 
” but to will it ?” Far truer is the a'sertion as here applied to 
moral liberty, than as, heretofore, applied to political liberty. To 
free ourselves of thrones, aristocracies, and hierarchies, of fleets and 
aimics, and all the arrayed panoply of organised despotism, it is not 
suflicient to will it. We must fight for it, and figlit for it too with 
ill! the odds of wealth, and j^iowcr, and position, against us. But 
^vllen the held is won, to use* it is surely ours ; and if the possession 
of the right of free action insjiire not the courage to exercise the 
right, liberty has done but little for us. It is much to have the 
letters broken from our limbs, but yet better is it to have them 
broken from the mind. It is much to have declared men free and 
but it shall be more when they are rendered so ; when means 
shall be sought, and found, and employed, to develope all the intel- 
lectual and physical powers of all human beings, without regard to 
se\ or condition, class, race, nation, or colour 3 and when men shall 
ffjrn to view each other as one great family, with equal claims to 
l^j^joyment, and equal capacities for labour and instruction, admitting 
m'jays the sole differences arising out of the varieties exhibited in 
^'mividual organization. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 18. S 
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* It were superfluous to elucidate by argument the baleful effecti 
arising out of the division of labour as now existing, and which 
condemns the large half of mankind to an existence purely physi- 
cal, and the remaining portion to pernicious idleness, and occasion- 
ally to exertions painfully, because solely, intellectual. He who 
lives in the single exercise of his mental faculties, however usefully 
or curiously directed, is equally an imperfect animal with the 
man who knows only the exercise of his muscles. Let us con.- 
sider the actual condition of our species. Where shall we find 
even a single individual, male or female, whose mental and physical 
powers have been fairly cultivated and developed ? How, then, is 
it with the great family of human kind ? We have addressed our 
ingenuity to improve the nature and beautify the forms of all the 
tribes of animals domesticated by our care j but man has still ne- 
glected man ; ourselves, our own species, our own nature, are 
deemed unworthy, even unbecoming, objects of experiment. Why 
should we refuse to the human animal care at least equal to that 
bestow’cd on the horse or the dog ? His forms are surely not leis 
susceptible of beauty j aud his faculties, more numerous and ex- 
alted, may challenge, at least, equal development. 


'The spirit of curiosity and inquiry which distinguishes the 
human animal, and which not all the artificial habits and whimsical 
prejudices of miscalled civilisation have sufficed to quench, seems 
as yet, for the most part, to have been idly directed. Arts and 
sciences are multiplied, wants arc imagined, and luxuries supplied j 
but the first of all sciences is left in the germ j the first great sci- 
ence of human beings, the science of human life, remains untouched, 
unknown, unstudied 5 and he who would speak of it might, perhaps, 
excite only astonishment. All the wants and comforts of man are 
now abstracted as it were, from himself. We hear of the wealth 
of nations, of the powers of production, of the demand and supply 
of markets, and we forget that these words mean no more, if they 
mean any thing, than the liapj)lijess, the labour, and the necessities 
of men. Is it not the unnatural division of mankind into clfisses— 
operative, consuming, professional, enlightened, ignorant, &c.— 
which inspires this false mode of reasoning, and leads the legislator 
and economist to see in the most useful of their fellow* creatures 


only so much machinery for the creation of certain articles of com* 
jnerce — and to pronounce a nation rich, not in proportion to the 
number of individuals who enjoy, but to the mass of ideal wealth 
thrown into commercial circulation ? Surely it is time to inquire If 
our very sciences are not frequently as unmeaning as our teachers 
are mistaken, and our books erroneous. Surely it is time to examine 
into the meaning of words and the nature of things, and to arrive 
at simple facts, not received upon the dictum of learned authorities, 
but upon attentive personal observation of what is passing arouna 
us. And surely it is more especially time to inquire why the occu- 
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pations the most useftil and absolutety necessary to our exittence 
and well-being should be held in dispute, and (hose the most u#e** 
less, nay, the most frequently mischievous, should be held in 
honour. The husbandman who supports us by the fruits of hia 
labour, the artisan to whom we owe all the comforts and conve* 
niences of life, are banished from what is termed intellectual society j 
nay, worse, but too often condemned to the most severe physical 
privations, and the grossest mental ignorance, while the soldier who 
lives by our crimes, the lawyer by our quarrels and our rapacity, 
and the priest by our credulity or our hypocrisy, are honoured with 
public consideration and applause. W^ere human life studied as ft 
science, and, as it truly is, the first and most important of all 
sciences, to which every other should be viewed as the hand-maiden, 
it would soon appear that wc are only happy in a due and well- 
proportioned exercise or all our powers, jibysical, intellectual, and 
moral ; — that bodily labour becomes a pleasure, when varied with, 
mental occupation, and cheered by free and happy affection, and 
that no occupation can in itself be degrading, which has the comfort 
and well-being of man for its object. 

‘It will appear evident, upon attentive consideration, that equality 
of intellectual and physical advantages is the only sure foundation 
of liberty, and that such equality viay best, and perhaps only, be 
obtained by a union of interests, and co-operation in labour. The 
existing principle of sellisli interest and competition has been 
carried to its extreme point, and in its- progress has isolated the 
heart of man, blunted the edge of his hnest sensibilities, and anni- 
hilated all his most generous impulses and sympathies. Need we 
hesitate to denounce the {irinciplc as vicious which places the in- 
terest of each individual in continual opposition to those of his 
fellows, which makes of one man’s loss anotlicr’s gain, and inspires 
a spirit of accumulation that crushes every noble sentiment, fosters 
every degrading one, makes of this globe a scene of strife, and the 
whole human race idolaters of gold ? 

^And must we be told that (his is in the nature of things? It 
certainly is in the nature of our anti-social institutions, and need 
we seek any stronger argument to urge against them ? 

'Man has ever been adjudged a social animal. And so he truly 
•8) equally — we miglit even hazard the assertion — more capable of 
being moved to generous feeling and generous action, through his 
affections and his interests rightly understood, than he is now 
Dioved to violence, rapine, and fraud, by hard necessity and his 
'nteresls falsely interpreted. Let us not libel human nature. It is 
what circumstance has made it. But, as profiting by exj>erienee* 
shall change the education of youth, remould our institutions* 
J^orrect our very ideas of true and false, of right and wrong, of vice 
virtue* — we may see human nature assume a new form, and 
S 2 
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present' an appearance rich in peace and enjoyment — ^yet more rich 
in future hope. 

* It will readily be conceded, that (bow great soever the differences 
stamped on each individual by original organization) by fostering 
the good and repressing the evil tendencies, by developing every 
iiseful faculty and amiable feeling, and cultivating the peculiar 
tialent or talents of every child as discovered in the course of educa- 
tion, nil human beings (with the single and rare exceptions presented 
by malconformation of the physical organs) might be rendered 
useful and happy. And, admitting only a similar capability of im- 
provement in our own species that we see in other races of animals, 
we may with justice set no limits to our expectations respecting it, 
80 soon as it shall become, through successive generations, the 
object of judicious care, and enlightened and fearless experiment. 

'But if we should hazard the assertion that of children we may 
make what we please, wc must accord that it is otherwise with 
men. The simplest principles become dilficnlt of practice, when 
habits formed in error have been fixed by time^ and the simplest 
truths hard to receive, when prejudice has warped the mind. 

'The founder of Nashoba looks for the conversion of the ex- 
isting generation : she looks not even for its sympathy. All that she 
ventures to anticipate is the ro-opcration of a certain number of 
individuals, acknowledging the same views with herself, a similar 
interest in the improvement of man, and a similar intrepidity to 
venture all things for his welfare. To these individuals, now scattered 
throughout the world, and unknown probably to each other, she ven- 
tures to address herself. From their union, their co-operation, their 
exertions, she ventures to expect a successful experiment in favour 
of human liberty and Imman happiness. Let them unite their 
efforts, (their numbers will not be too many,) and in a country where 
human speech and human action are free, let them plant their 
standard in the earth — declare fearlessly their principles, however 
opposed to the received opinions of mankind, and establish their 
practice accordingly, w'ith consistency and perseverance. 

‘This has been attempted at Nashoba j notin a spirit of hostility 
to the practice of the world, but with a strong moral conviction of 
the superior truth and beauty of that consccraied by the legal act 
9f the founder. By a reference to that act, it will be seen that 
the principles on which the institution is based arc those of human 
liberty and equality, without exceptions or limitations, and its more 
special objects the protection and regeneration of the race of colour, 
universally oppressed and despised in a country self- denominated 
free. This more immediate object was selected and specified hy 
the founder j first, because her feelings had been peculiarly enlisted 
in behalf of the Negro; and secondly, because the aristocracy 
jjColour is the peculiar vice of the country, which she had chosen ^ 
the seat of her experiment. 
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'The limits of the present address will not admit of a detailed 
defence of the principles, and -explanation of the practice, of co-' 
o|)erative labour. And, however great their advantages, the founder 
of Nashoba views them as entirely subordinate to the one great 
principle of human liberty which she believes them calculatwl to 
further and se(;ure. 

‘ She sees in the co-operative system, us it has been termed, the 
iiieanSf not the €7id ; but, after mature consideration of its theory, 
and observation of its practice, believing it the best means yet dis- 
covered of securing one great end -that of human liberty and 
equality— she has for that reason, and that reason only, made it 
the base of the experiment at Nashoba. 

'The institution of Nashoba being thus founded on the broad basis 
of human liberty and eciuality, every provision made by the legal 
act of the founder, as well as the subsequent regulations of the 
trustees, are shaped in accordance with it. It will be seen by a 
reference to that public record, of which it is recommended to attach 
a copy to this address, that the personal independence of each in- 
dividual member of the society is ctfectually secured, and that, with- 
out disj)uting the established laws of the country, the institution 
recognises only within its bosom the force of its own principles. 

‘It is declared, in the deed of the founder, that no individual can 
be received as member, but after a noviciate of six months, and 
then only by a vote of the resident proprietors. It is 

also ])r(ivided, that the admission of a husband shall not involve 
that of a wife, nor the admission of a wife that of a husband, nor 
the admission of either or both of the parents that of children above 
the age of fourteen. Each individual must pass through a separate 
trial, and be received or rejected on the strength of his or her 
merits or demerits. And us,‘ in the reception of members, the in- 
dividual character is the only one recognised, so, by the principles 
of the society, that character can never be forfeited. The marriage 
law, existing without the jaile of the institution, is of no force with- 
in that pale. No woman can forfeit her individual rights or in- 
dependent existence, and no man as.sert over her any rights or 
power whatsoever beyond what be may exercise over her tree and 
voluntary affections. Nor, on the other hand, may any woman 
assert her claims to the society or peculiar protection of any indi- 
'idual ot the other sex, beyond what mutual inclination dictates 
and sanctions ; while, to every individual member of either sex, is 
secured the protection and friendly aid of all. 

The tyranny usurped by the matrimonial law, over the most 
sacred of the human affections, can, perhaps, only be equalled by 
lat of the unjust public opinion, which so frequently stamps with 
intainy, or condemns to martyrdom, the best grounded and most 
generous attachments which ever did honour to the human heart. 
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simply because unlegalized by human ceremonies, e^jually idle and 
offensive in the form, and mischievous in the tendency. 

^ This tyranny, as now exercised over the strongest, and at the 
same time, if refined by mental cultivation, the noblest of the human 
passion’s, had probably its source in religious prejudice and priestly 
rapacity j while it has found its plausible and more philosophical 
apology in the apparent dependenee of children on the union of the 
parents. To this plea i^;^ight perliaps be replied, that the end 
how important soever, is not secured by the means ; that the 
foreible union of unsuitable and unsiiited parents can little promote 
the happiness of the offspring ; and that, supposing the protection 
of children to be the real source and object of our code of morals 
and of our matrimonial laws, what shall we say of the effects of 
these humane provisions on tlie fate and fortunes of one large himily 
of helpless innocents, born into the world in spite of all prohibitions 
and persecutions, and whom a cruel law, and yet more cruel 
opinion, disown and stigmatise ? But how wide a field does this 
topic embrace ? How much cruelty, how much oppression of the 
weak and the helpless, does it not involve ? 

*The children denominated illegitimate or natural (as if in con- 
tradistinction of others who should be out of nature because under 
law) may be multiplied to any number by an unprincipled father, 
easily exonerated by law and custom from the duties of paternity, 
while these duties and their accompanying shame are left to a 
mother, but too often rendered desperate by misfortune ! And 
should we follow out our review of the law of civilised countries, we 
shall find the offspring termed legitimate, with whom honour and 
possession arc associated, adjudged, in case of matrimonial dissen- 
tions, to the father, %vho, by means of this legal claim, has not un- 
frequently bowed to servitude the spirit of a fond mother, and held 
her as a galley-slave to the oar. 

* But it is not here that this subject can be discussed in all its 
bearings. The writer of this article will, however, challenge all the 
advocates of existing institutions, and existing opinions, to test 
them by the secret feelings of their own bosom, and then to pro- 
nounce.^n their justice. IShe will challenge them to consider the 
wide field of human society as now existing, to examine its practice, 
and to weigh its theory, and to j)ronounce on the consistency of the 
one and tlie virtue of the other. She will challenge them to deter- 
mine how many of the moral evils, and numerous family of physical 
diseases which now torture the human species, have their source 
in the false opinions, and vicious institutions, which have perverted 
the best source of human happiness — the intercourse of the sexes— 
into the deepest source of human misery. Let us look into our 
streets, our hospitals, our asylums j let us look into tlie secret 
iboy^l^t of the anxious parent trembling for the minds and bodies 
of sons starting into life, or mourning over the dying health of 
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daughters condemned to the uifnatural repression of feelings and 
desires inherent in their very organisation, and necessary alike to 
their moral and physical well-being. 

^ Or let us look to the victims — not of pleasure — not of love— 
nor yet of their own depravity, but of those ignorant laws, ignorant 
prejudices, and of that ignorant code of morals, which condemn one 
portion of the female sex to vicious excess, another to as vicious 
restraint, and all to defenceless helplessness and slavery j and gene- 
rally the whole of the male sex to debasing licentiousness, if not to 
loathsome brutality. 

‘ And must we be told, that private vices are public benefits,” that 
the units of individual misery make the sum of the general good? 
or, that the immolation of some, and suffering of all, are requisite 
to secure public order, and to moderate human population to the 
supplies yielded for its support? As if living creatures could ever, 
for any space of time, positively exceed the means of subsistence ■, 
or as if their tendency to increase beyond a healthy sufficiency of 
these means could ever be repressed, save by the increase and 
spread of real knowledge, which should teach human beings to con- 
sider the creation of other human beings as the most imt)ortant of 
all actions, and the securing to the beings of their creation a sound 
and healtliy organisation, and an ecpially sound and healthy education, 
with all the means of a happy existence, as the most important of 
all duties. In the mor.il, intellectual, and physical cultivation of 
botli sexes, should we seek, as we can only find, the source and 
security of human happiness and human virtue. Prejudice and fear 
are weak barriers against passions which, inherent in our nature, 
and demanding only judicious training to form the ornament and 
supply the best joys of our existence, arc maddened into violence 
by pernicious example and pernicious restraint, varied with as per- 
nicious indulgence. Let us correct our views of right and wrong, 
correct our moral lessons, and so correct the practice of rising 
generations ! Let us not teach that virtue consists in crucifying 
the affections and appetites, but in their judicious government ! 
Let us not attach ideas of purity to monastic chastity, impossible 
to man or woman without conscipiences fraught with evil, nor ideas 
of vice to connexions formed under the ausjiices of kind feeling ! 
Let us inquire — not if a mother be a wife, or a father a husband, 
but if parents can supply, to the creatures they have brought into 
being, all things requisite to make existence a blessing — Jet the 
force of public opinion be brought against the thoughtless igno- 
rance or cruel selfishness which, under the sanction of a legal or 
religious permit, so frequently multiplies offspring beyond the re- 
sources of the parents. Let us check the force of passions, as well 
as their precocity, not by the idle terror of imaginary crime in the 
desire itself, but by just and benevolent apprehension of bringing 
into existence unhappy or imperfect beings ! Let us teach the 
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young mind to reason, and the youn^ heart to feel ; and, instead <ff 
shrouding our own bodies, wants, desires, senses, affections, nod facui. 
ties, in mystery, let us court inquiry, and show that acquaintance with 
our own nature cati 'alone guide us to judicious practice ; and that 
in , the consequence of human actions exists the only true test of th^r 
virtue or their vice. 

* We need only observe the effects of the present system to be 
convinced of its error, i^^ tbe repressive force of public 

opinion perceived ? Wboi^^es it affright ? The poor, tbe igno- 
rant, the unhappy pauper, the diseased profligate, the licentious 
hypocrite ? Is it they who feel the force either of just or unjust 
censure, or who hesitate to call into existence sentient beings, 
born to ignorance, want, or disease ? No ! is it not rather upon 
that class whose feelings and intellects have been mostly cultivated, 
and who, consequently, are best fitted to give life to a healthy and 
intellectual race, upon whom the weight of coercive prejudice falls > 

' Let us advert to the far more important half of the human 
species, (whether we consitler their share in the first formation and 
rearing of the infant, or their moral influence on society.) Let us 
consider the effects of exi!>ting institutions and opinions us exempli- 
fied among women. In what class do w'c find the largest number 
of childless females and devoted victims to unnatural restraints } 
Certainly among the cultivated, talented, and independent women, 
who, (in England more especially,) shrink equally from the servi- 
tude of matrimony, and from the opprobrium stamped on unlcga- 
lised connections. 

^ But, again, the writer of this address must observe, that she can 
here only touch upon subjects which she feels herself prepared to 
examine in detail; but which she must defer until a suitable 
medium be supplied in the ))eriodical publication, which it will be 
the object of the JSoeiety to issue, so soon as it can be done con- 
sistently with its interests. 

‘ It is considered, that tlie peculiar object of the founder, ^'Tbe 
benefit of the Negro race,” may best be consulted by the admission 
and incorporation of .suitable individuals of that and the mixed 
race, on tbe same principles of cijuality which guide the admission 
of all members ; aud farther, that such individuals may best be 
found among ihe free cUizms of colour, who form no inconsiderable 
and frc(juentiy a very respectable body in the American populatibn, 
more especially in that of the southern cities. 

‘ As it was tlie object of the founder to atterfipt the peaceful in- 
fiueuce of example, and silently to correct the practice and reach 
tbe laws through the feelings and the reason of the American 
people, she carefully forbore from outraging any of the legal 
visions in the slave state in which she ventured to attempt her ex- 
periment, or those of any of the sla^e states with wliich she is ac- 
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quainted j and trusted confidently to the national good sense, and. 
tu the liberality fostered, by the national institutions, for the safety 
of any experiment, however opposed to the national prejudices, 
which should be undertaken in a spirit of kindHiftss to all men, and 
conducted within the limits of private, or, us in the present case, of 
associate property. 

It is not to be supposed that, (with some rare exceptions,) 
human beings raised under the benching influence of brutal 
slavery, can be elevated to the leve^^a society based upon the 
principles of moral liberty and voluntary co-operation. The ex*- 
periment, therefore, as respects the slave population, it is intended 
to limit, at Nashoba, to the first purchase of tlie founder, excepting 
in cases where planters, bexoiniug members, may wish to place 
their Negroes under the protection of the institution. And looking 
to effect the more especial object of the Institution through the 
present free race of colour, and more es])ecia]ly by the education of 
coloured children, the founder judged that she should best con- 
ciliate the laws of the Southern States, and the popular feeling of 
the whole union, as well as the interests of the emancipated Negro, 
by providing for the colonisation of all slaves emancipated by the 
Society, in a free country, without the limits of the United States. 
Personal -observation had taught her the danger of launching a 
freed .slave into the midst of an inimical population. And if unfit, 
as he must of necessity be, for iucorporalion into tlic Society as a 
free proprietor, it appeared consistent with justice and humanity to 
enjoin his being sent to a country of safety for his colour, when 
ejected from the protection of the Inslitulion. 

^ While occupied, as they fondly ho])c, in paving the way for the 
moral regeneration of America’s citi zens of colour, the Trustees of 
Nashoba believe that slavery may safely be left to work its own 
mill. The falling price of cotton must soon reduce to zero the 
profits of the upland planter, and fortunately the growth of sugar 
is restricted by climate to a small portion of the American slave 
territory. But when the bankrupt fortunes of the southern planters 
feiuill have put an end to the internal slave trade of the United 
‘States, and IMaryland, Virginia, and Keutiuk} , the Guinea of the 
states farther south, shall have lost tlieir last staple com%iofUty of 
profit^ the principles a\ owed in this paper may attract the national 
attention, and the olive of jieaee and brotherhood be embraced by 
the white man and the black j and their children, approached in 
feeling and education, gradually blend into one of their blood and 
their hue. 

‘ Ihe writer of this Address is fully aware, that the topic most 
offensive to the American public is that now under consideration, 
but £0, to that public, is it more peculiarly addressed, not, it will 
he believed, with a view to offend, but with the single view of ex- 
posing the principles of Nashoba to the American people, and call- 
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ing their attention to the cool investigation of a subject 
seldom approached but with the anger of eectional, or the pride 5 
nationabfeeling. ^ 

* The strength of the prejudice of colour, as existing in the 
United States, and in the European Colonies, can in pnCral be 
little conceived>4nd less understood, in the Old Continent ; yet, 
however whimsical it may there appcaj*, is it, in fact, more ridicu- 
lous than the. European W^jWice of birth ? 

’ The superior excellenc^lbich the one supposes in a peculiar 
descent, or merely in a peculiar name, the other imagines in a pe- 
culiar complexion or a set of features j and perhaps it is only by 
considering man in many countries, and observing all his varying 
and contradictory prejudices, that we can discover the equal ab- 
surdity of all. 

* Those to whom the American institutions and American cha- 
racter are familiar, and who have considered the question of Negro 
slavery in all its bearings, will probably be disposed to pronounce, 
with the writer of this address, that the emancipation of the 
coloured population cannot be progressive through the laws, it must, 
and can only be progressive through the feelings ; and, through that 
medium, be finally comi)letc and entire, involving at once political 
equality, and the amalgamation of the races. 

* And has nature, (as slave-apologists would tell us,) drawn a 
rubicon between the human varieties of physiognomy and corU" 
plexion ? or need we enter into details, to prove that no natural anti- 
pathy blinds the white Louisianian to the charms of the graceful 
Quadroon, however the force of prejudice, or the fear of public 
censure, makes of her his mistress, and of the whiter skinned, but 
often not more accomplished or more attractive female, his wife?, 
Or must we point to the intercourse in its most degraded forms, 
where the child is the marketable slave of its father ? Idle, indeed, 
is the assertion, that the mixture of the races is not in nature. If 
the assertion involve any distinct idea, might it not be asked, how, 
if not in nature, it could take place, and take place, as we see it do, 
of free choice, and that too in despite of all that popular feeling can 
bring against it ? Seeing, then, that the mixture of the races is in 
nature, the only question seems to be, whether it shall take place in 
good feeling and good taste, and be made at once the means of 
sealing the tranquillity, and perfecting the liberty of the country, and 
of peopling it with a race more suited to its southern climate than 
the pure European, or whether it shall proceed, as it now does, 
viciously and degradingly, mingling hatred and fear with the ties of 
blood j denied, indeed, but stamped by nature herself upon the 
skin. The education of the race of colour would doubtless make the 
amalgamation more rapid, as well as more creditable, &c. j and so 
far from considering the pliysical amalgamation of the two colours; 
When accompanied by a moral approximation, as dtl evil, it’ must 
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surely be viewed as a good equally desirable for both. In this be- 
lief, the more especial object of the founder of Nashoba was to raise 
the man of colour to the level of the white. When fitted^by habits 
of industry, and suitable dispositions, to havd liim received as a 
brother and equal, and after due trial, as proprietor trustee of the 
property j to educate his children with white cbiMren j and thus 
approaching their minds, ^stes, and occupations, to leave the 
affections of future generations to of free choice. 

‘ It may be necessary to advert to on^Ovision of the deed of trust, 
which establishes a difference between trustees and associates, and 
fixes a peruMl (fifty years from the date of the gift of the property) 
when the distinction shall cease, and every proprietor possess the 
full character of trustee. 

‘ The founder being greatly anxious that tlic principles of moral 
and intellectual liberty, consecrated in her deed, should be preserved 

pure in practice as in principle, and that its more es])ecial object 

the protection and regeneration of the race of colour — should never 
be lost sight of, so long as the oppression of that race shall find a 
sanction in the laws, or in the feelings, of the more numerous 
population, she was desirous of conlining the moral trust of the 
institution within very special limits. And yet, ut the same time, 
believing that many individuals might constitute useful and happy 
members of the institution, whose intellectual faculties or moral 
courage might not be of that strengtli as to render them safe 
guardians of the principles, in practice at least, so novel, or of the 
peiidiar interest of a proscrihed race, she judged it a less evil to 
admit of a distinction in (lie powers, not in the rights, of future 
proprietors, than to restrict too scrupulously tliclr mimbef, or to 
endanger the great moral objects of tlie institution itself. 

‘The duration of such a distinction was limited to tifty years, in 
the belief that, before that jieriod, the great majority of the adult 
members must be supplied from the schools of the institution, and 
consecpiently absolved from those prejudices with wliich we of the 
present generation are all of necessity more or less imbued. 

‘ The limits prescribed to the present address arc already ex- 
ceeded. But, however imperfectly elicited many of the principles 
here touched upon, it is believed tlie present observations will suffi- 
ciently explain the nature of the institution, and the bearing of the 
different provisions made in the deed of the founder. It remains 
only to explain a few regulations adopted by the trustees, and to 
present a few observations applicable to those who may imagine, in 
the institution, a mode of life and a moral practice suited to their 
feelings and opinions. 

‘ First. It must be premised that Nashoba offers only a life of ex- 
ortiou, and, at the present time, one of privation : rough cabins, 
simple fare, and active occupation. Yet, although based upon the 
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principle of co-operative labour, no less t^n upon that of imite^ 
interest, the imperfect education and pernftious habits v^hich have 
unfitted many of the present generation for regular active exertion, 
who may morally oe most fitted to advance the interests of tjife in. 
stitution, and to receive happiness therein, it is provided that an 
equivalent may^ rendered in monej by such members as dannot 
furnish by thei^^ labour 'suitable J^^tance to the society. The 
highest sum^demanded of ^ i ndividum is two hundred dollars per 
annum. The pecuniary within this sum, will of course be 

proportioned to his or her fiffiess for useful occupation. 

' Secondly. Such as may possess the "gifts of .fortune, and the 
moral feeling to devote their property, or any' part of it, to forward 
the object of the institution, will do so voluntarily, and must then 
place property so given at the disposal of the society, by a writing 
under their hand duly attested, and of which a record will be kept. 
But it will never be expected of any individu^ to bring with him 
more than the practical knowledge of a u^«ul employment, agri- 
cultural or mechanical, with industry to pufsh6' it steadily j or, as 
above stated, a sufficient equivalent in property to warrant exemp- 
tion from the same. 

* Thirdly. The moral requisites which can alone ensure admission 
to any individual must, it is feared, circumscribe the admission of 
adults within narrow limits. An amiable and willing disposition, 
kindly aftections, simple tastes, a high tone of moral feeling, with a 
liberal tone of thinking, must be evinced by those who aspire to 
the character of trustees of Nashoba. 

* Fourthly. It will sufficiently appear from the substance of this 
address, and from the observations appended to the deed itself, that 
religion occupies no place in the creed of the institution, and that 
the rule of moud praciice there proposed has simply and singly in 
view human hapj)iness 3 considering as\irtuous whatever practice 
tends to promote that happiness, as vicious whatever tends to 
counteract it. It is indeed usual to attach as many meanings to 
the word religion, as there arc varieties in human opinion j so 
that it may sometimes mean the faith of the Jews, at others that 
of Christ, at others the i)eculiar doctrines of Koine or Geneva, or 
sometimes the worship of the mystical first cause of simple Theism, 
and not unfrcquenlly the moral principle acknowledged under 
various names by all teachers of wluit school soever. But as it is 
the especial object of the writer of this address to explain, as far as 
possible, and without lisk of misapprehension, the principles of the 
society to which .she appertains, she would expressly specify that 
she uses the term rdigum as distinct fiom moral practice, and as 
signifying beliej in, and worship rendered to, a Being or Beings not 
cognizable by the senses of man. And though it will, of course, never 
be demanded of any individual to adopt the shades of opinion held 
by the existing proprietors, yet it is equally due to them, and tb the 
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vorld,ttf remove ^ m|^teryfrom their principles, as from theip 
practice, arid to declare explicitly thosa opinions which t|^ey hold 
conscientiously. Candour is here the more necesAry, as it is impor- 
tant that no one should seek the sanctuary of the institutipn without 
thoroughly understanding* the opinions and practice^ its members. 
liSt it therefore be understood that, without mak{^^ 5 tfieir opinions 
a law, they will ever claim fdf themselves that which they acc 6 rd ta 
others-perfect liberty of speech as nought j and that, holding 
the exercise of this liberty one of the pleasures of life, as als^ 
in their public char^ter, one of its first duties, they will never 
forego its^ exercise. ^ Those, therefore, acknowledging religious 
feelings will do well to examine the extent of their liberality before 
entering the precincts of a society whose opinions might wound 
those feelings. 

^Fifthly, the existing resident trustees of the institution have also 
decided that no relig^s doctrines shall be taught in the school, 
whenever it may be' organised ^ bnt the reason of the children be 
left to its free development, and encouraged to examine all opinions, 
and to receive or tejeet them, according to the bearing of facts' 
and the strength of their moral testimony. 

SSixthly. In conformity with the provisions of the deed, which 
binds the trustees to the opening ot a school for children of colour, 
and with a view to consult the best interests of the race peculiarly 
recommended to their care, as well as the best interests of humanity 
in general, they propose, so soon as measures can be taken and 
means supplied for their reception, to receive children, either ns 
pensioners, for the sum of one hundred dollars per annum, ajl ex- 
penses included, or without payment, upon condition that the 
parents or guardians shall transfer to the institution all rights over 
the children so received : such children to be treated in all things 
and cared for the same as the children born in the institution. 

‘ Seventhly. Any persons of property sympathising with the 
objects of the institution, and desirous of contributing to forward 
the same, could not better apply their succours than to the building 
up of its school, cither by devoting a sum of money for raising the 
necessary buildings, at the present much wanted, or by supplying 
them with books, maps, globes, a phiiosopbieal apparatus, &c. 
Donations of books, to aid the formation of the library of the insti- 
tution, will bc at all times highly valuable. 

‘Eighthly. It is conceived that, with some exceptions, the insti-r 
tution of Nashoba will be found most suited to young persons of 
both sexes, of independent minds, and liberal education^ men under 
the age of thirty, who have yet their attachments to form, and 
whose feelings are not unblimted by long commerce with the world, 
and by the debasing spirit of trade ; and young women of mental 
energy, amiable manners and dispositions, and small independent 
property, or, in place of the latter, and which were yet better, pos- 
sessing the knowledge of some useful occupation in the house, the 
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dairy, or the school, adequate to cover thehr expenses, and to pro-* 
mote the well-being of the society. It is particularly rectHttibended 
to every young m^, before he visit the institution with a view to 
being received therein, that he apply himself to some useful trade, 
by making a stet but active apprenticeship to a good artisan or 
mechanic, blacfemith, carpenter, sawyer, brlfckmaker, bricklayer, 
shoemaker, tanner, weaver, &e., or tola farmer, gardener, &c. The 
grafting, pruning, and pr^^ treatment of fruit trees, and skilful 
raising of vegetables ; ])Mnting and dressing a .vineyard j and, 
above all, the manual labour of a farm, the care and management 
of cattle, &c., will furnish employment of the first utility. It is 
also equally recommended to young women to ocquire a previous 
knowledge of some useful employment, — plaiting and making straw- 
hats, spinning, weaving, simple cookery, baking, or any of the 
various occupations necessary to human life and social comfort. 
By this is meant not a general or imperfect^|bpwledge of any em- 
ployment, but a thorough and practical o&»',,Let no one seek 
Nashoba with a view of teaching the science business, pr super- 
intending the work of others. All must bring hands as well as 
heads j and, above all, kind and willing hearts, ever disposed to make 
light of inconveniences, and to find the best enjoyment in promo- 
ting the happiness of others. Moreover, let none imagine that 
they can enter an institution based on the novel principle of co- 
operation without experiencing inconveniences and difficulties, both 
moral and physical. They will experience many : and nothing but 
a strong moral purpose, u real heart interest in the success of the 
undertaking, a deep conviction of the truth of the principles which 
it aspires practically to illustrate, can strengthen them to weather 
such difficulties. Possessed of the moral requisites, they will 
succeed, and ensure the success of the institution. But until a suffi- 
cient number, possessed of these qualilications, shall be collected at 
Nashoba, the experiment must remain as it is — in embryo only. 

' Ninthly. It would be well for every individual to bring with him 
the tools required in his particular trade j and Europeans, reaching 
the institution by way of New Orleans, may also bring with them 
a mattress, blankets, linen, and any other conveniences which their 
habits may render agreeable, and with which a young and remote 
settlement is but scantily j)rovided. Among these should always 
be included a good knife, folk, spoon, and drinking-cup. Strangers 
will always render a service to the institution by bringing with them 
any valuable seeds of superior quality, for the garden or farinj cut- 
tings of valuable vines, or grafts of fruits. 

' Nashoba is situated fourteen miles from the little town of 
Memphis, which stands on the eastern bank of the Mississipp* 
river, SOO miles above the city of New Orleans. Those reaching 
it from Europe, by the route of New Orleans, should be careful to 
Lvoid arriving in that city during the midsummer and early autuiunm 
Qonths. By leaving any of the European ports during the month 
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of October, November, <jr December, they may expect to make the 
pleasantest southern passage, and will arrive in New Orleans, 
during a delightful season. From New Orleans Aeam-boats, which 
navigate the Mississippi at all seasons, will land passengers and 
luggage at Memphis, where they will find themselves within a 
short ride, or even* walk, of Nashoba. ThosFpfeferring the 
northern route, by New Yorkor Philadelphia, can make the voyage 
during any of the summer or autuiiMl months, from April tiU 
November, and jnay then traverse the rimst interesting part of the 
United States, and take the steam-boat for Memphis, on the upper 
waters of the Ohio. For this route, the spring and early summer 
months are the most convenient, the rivers being then full and 
navigation open. It may be well to observe that this route is the 
most interesting, but the most expensive. 


' It is proposed to e^^tablish regular communications between the 
society and suitable Mrrespondents in the leading countries of 
Europe Great Bfi®, France, Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 


‘At present, it will suffice to name the Co-operative Society 
Red-lion-square, London ^ and Count de Lasteyrie, Paris. ^ 

‘Frances Wright.’ 

'At Sea, Dec. 4, 182/.’ 


Marius among the Ruins of Carthage. 

* Manet altA mente repostum.’ 

Virg., lib. 1. 

„ ' I sequere Italiam ventis, ’ 

Virg.f lib. 4. 

Frail monuments of humbled pride, 

Fall’n fanes with ivy twin’d were seen. 

And by a shatter'd column's side 
A chief, with warrior mien : 

But who is he that silently 
Sits sternly and alone, 

With aspect high j while in his eye 
The Roman’s glance is known ? 

See, ruin-like, 'mid ruins there. 

The Roman's chief, the Roman’s foo, 

Above a nation’s sepulchre. 

That slept in dust below. 

The sun that shone in brightness on 
His glory, scarce had set ; 

The wreath that bound his brows around. 

Its Rowers are fading yet ! 

He saw the day^-beam fade in gloom. 

He saw the darkness steal around. 
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And in the quiet of the torpb 
Coi^enial silence found. 

There^s he gaz’d, his soul was rais’d, 

As through the solitude, 

De^.iOn his ear, a voice hi fear 
Still whis|)er’d deeds of blood. * 

Darkly^ O Carthage, closed the day 
O’er arsenal and palaces;^ 

Laid level with the sea-wave’s play ; * 

ISut through the wilderness:’ ' 

• It’s ^ndy bed o’er all has spread ** 

' ^ The spirit of the land, — 

'>In her own reign, did yet remain. 

Guard of the barren strand. 

’Tvviis long since Scipio mouri^^o see 
That fall, as high the red kose f 
And fur the spirit knew must bfe, 

Her vengeance on her foes : \ , 

Long as she wept, her watch she kept, 
Though Rome seem’d victor still j 
Waiting the hour, in shine and shower. 

That vengeance to fulfil. 

And now she knew the hour was come, 

She knew the chief the fates demand ; 

She fired with injuries of Rome, 

And nerved his head and hand j 
While quickly grew his brow’s dark hue 
More stern than threat’ning skies, . 
Thoughts wild and fast throng’d thickly past 
As still she call’d, * Arise !’ 

So, though her vengeance tarried long, 

A harvest rich for all her dead 
Her wrath should reap — for every wrong 
A thousand years had spread ; 

From him confest, a faithless guest. 

The Trojan wanderer j 
Till mid the glow of fanes laid low. 

Trod her proud vaiujuisher. 

Rise, Roman ! rise, triumphant hate 
Bids to the tented field away j 
There let thy country learn too late 
What recompense that day 
(3f scorn demands, even at her hands, 

When thee she chased afar j 
Up, mighty lord ! the unsheath’d sword 
Thirsts for the feast of war ! 


Liverpool, 


H. W. 





The Military Power op Turkey* 

Before the insurrection of the Greeks, and th§. invasion of the 
Russians, Turkey, separated from its provinces in Asia and Africa, 
held the sixth rank among the states of Europe, fronj the extent of 
its territory, and the ninth as to populat|bn. The number of its in- 
habitants was almost equal to a third of that of France, the half of 
the Britannic isles, to the whole population ot Spain, and differed 
little from that of Prussia. But the consequences which this com- 
parison would seem to offer, were rendered illusory by the dissemi- 
nation of its inhabitants over an immense surface— by tlie difference 
of their origin, their religion, and their particular tenets, which 
made slaves of some, masters of others, and irreconcilable enemies 
of all. The fqflowii^etails will give an idea of the influence 
which the OttomattlOTpire received from each of its provinces of 
the ejrtent of the losses which it has suffered, or is 
ahout'tbwferj^ 

Greece, or, at least, that which is about to become 
so,.^n)pr™|rLivadia, the Morea, and the Cyclades. Its extent is 
about 3]W square leagues ; it is larger than the Netherlands, and 
dilTors little in extent froin Portugal or Denmark, with its German 
slates. Before the war, its population amounted to 1,3.50,000. 
ilius th(! heaths of Hanover or J^axony are now more peopled than 
the territory which formerly comprised Lacedemonia, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, Thebes, and Athens. This calculation is the same as tjiat for 
the wilds of Scotland, only 420 persons for each square league ; 
whilst Attica alone contained fifteen times this number twenty cen- 
turies ago. From an attentive study of the ancient histories of 
Brcetm, it is found that the population of the Peloponnesus, at the 
inv.bion by the Persians, exceeded 1,130,000 persons, of whom a 
tiiird were free. There were then 96*5 persons to each sejuare 
league 3 whikt, in 1817, the Morea having only 420,000 inhabi- 
hinis, this number was reduced to 360. 

Ihe Cyclades having, it is true, 615 inhabitants to eaqh square 
uiilc, their population is half as large again, and they equal Poland, 
or the empire of Austria, in extent. 

It will be seen what efforts the freedom extended to these islands, 
uided by industry and commercial enterprise, has effected iir half a 
teiitury. If the same causes were to act with the same force upon 

Morea and Greece, properly so called, it would even then re- 
‘loiro 11 while century before these unhappy countrIe%could acquire 
^ pojmliition equal to what they formerly possessed. 

file loss of Livadia, the Morea, and the islands of the Archipe- 
'^ 0 , exclusively of those of Asia, has reduced the European ter- 
Herald, Fol 18. T 
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ritory of the Ottoman empire a seventh, and its population nearly 
an eighth. It was about the same for Turkey, as the dismehaber- 
ment of Brittany and Normandy would bo for Trance. 

But it is almost impossible for the insurrection not to extend to 
the countries north of Greece, as soon as the Turkish troops shall 
have been forced to evacuate them, solely by the progress of the 
Russians beyond the Danube. This event, which seems about to 
take place, will strike a fatal blow at the Ottoman power. The two 
immense countries, formerly known by the names of Macedonia and 
Epirus, hut now designated as the Pashalics of Janina, Dalmatian 
and Albanian Turkey, have a surface of 4,463 square leagues. Their 
population is estimated at 2,650,000 inhabitants, or near 600 to each 
square mile, which is about the same as the Spanish Peninsula. 

The Ottoman Empire, reduced as it already is by the loss of 
Greece, will be much more so if these two provinces are taken from 
it j they surpass the kingdom of Naples in ekjtent, and Lombardy or 
Sweden in population. The emancipation pf Macedonia and the 
Epirus, joined to that of Northern Greece, will take away from Tur- 
key a territory of 7>b’90 square miles, — as large as England, and 
peopled with 4,000,000 of inhabitants, like Belgium j the extent will 
thus be diminished one-third. 

The emancipation of the whole of Greece would be for Turkey 
the same as the loss of Scotland to England j and for France, as it 
she were to lose 28 departments. It would reduce its size to that of 
Norway, and its population to that of Ireland. 

Not only has the invasion of the Russians, which has obliged the 
Ottoman forces to be concentrated in Romania to cover the capital, 
insured the emancipation of the northern provinces of Greece, but it 
has already, in its rapid progress, operated the deliverance of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, and carried away from Turkey one-third of its 
territory, and a fourth of its population. These two countries united, , 
form an extent of 5,903 square miles, ecjual to the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily. A few years ago they contained LS40,000 in- 
habitants, as much as Denmark ox Switzerland. In 1815, France 
lost about as much by its wars, as the Ottoman empire will lose by 
the conquest of these two principalities. 

The dismemberment of Wallacliia and ^loldavia, which, whatever 
be the ultimate fate of Turkey, seems inevitable, leaves to the Otto- 
man empire a territory of 10,000 square miles, and a population of 
5,400,600 inhabitants. This is about the same extent as Hungary, 
with a population much inferior to that of the Netherlands, and 
scarcely equal to the kingdom of Naples. 

But amon^the six provinces which remain to Turkef, the half of 
them bear but an uncertain allegiance, or, from their situation, can- 
not be of any assistance to her, Bosnia and Illyria are separated 
from the theatre of war by so great a distance, besides other obsta- 
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clcs, that three lucmthii’wo&ld be tiecessarf'to make the levies, 6t 
before an army could be encamped in the plains of Adrianople. 
Servia, which has fought with so much energy and perseverance, 
in order to be freed from the Ottoman yoke, is only attached to it by 
uncertain tics and its hostages. 

Tliese provinces, which, at the moment that the fate of the Otto- 
man empire is about to be decided, cannot give it any assistance, 
form a tiiird of its European territory. Servia and Bosnia have a 
surface of 5,213 square leagues, and a population of 1,680,000 in- 
habitants. The tyrannical and devastating Government which 
rules them, has reduced them to the lowest scale ot the habitable 
countries of Europe j they have only 322 inhabitants to each square 
mile, and a population less than that of Sicily, though the territory 
is more extensive than that of Poland. 

The voluntary or forced defection of these provinces reduces the 
empire of the Cresc^t to Bulgaria and Romania. The territory 
comprised in them does not exceed 5,()00 scpiare miles. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in Bulgaria is about 1,440,000, and 2,280,000 in 
Romania. This is 744 for the square mile, us in the mountains of 
Switzerland, and less than in Hanover ; for 60,000 inhabitants live 
in the cities of Adrianople and Sophia, which reduces the estimate to 
G'25 individuals per square mile, comprising the towns of the second 
order. The half-deserted provinces of Spain give a faint idea of 
the population of the centre of Turkey j but, in the Peninsula, the 
same religion prevails throughout, whilst the Ottoman empire is 
jieopled b}' men divided by oj)inion, and implacably opposed to each 
other, as well on account of religion, as of their social position, 
their interests, habits, and the tradition.4 of their ancestors. At 
Constantinople, the residence of the Sultan, the metropolis of 
isltiinisin, a quarter of the inhabitants is composed of Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians, and Rajahs, who never pass a day without cursing the 
Turks, and offering prayers for their destruction by a foreign in- 
\ader. It is supposed that the number of Rajahs in Romania and 
Bulgaria exceeds 800,000, so that in the two countries, which, in 
reality, form the Ottoman empire, there are not three millions of 
Musulmaiis. Excepting in Denmark and the Swiss Confederatioa, 
there is no government so weak. Eight of the eighty-six depart- 
m,ciits of Prance furnish as large a population as Turkey, or even 
three only of the northern departments will equal it. 

In order to form an idea of the resistance which such a population 
can oppose to invasion, the largest proportion of military levies in 
modern times must be taken, as the Ottomans would risk all rather 
than concede any point. In 1793, P>ance, then peopled with 
25,000,000, armed for its defence 3,000,000 of national guards, and 
o^anised 1,400,000 of other soldiers. Thus its levy, taking the 
tf^l, was as one out of eight persons, and its effective army com- 
prised one soldier out of eighteen individuals — about a fifth of the 
T 2 
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population. No such eicample of a military effort of this kind is to 
be found in modern annals j and it is etjual to the levies of ancient- 
Greece and Rome, which had war alone for their object. But sup- 
posing that the religious fanaticism of the Musulmans could effect 
this, the Boric would have 375,000 men, and two armies of 80,000 
soldiers each, who might defend the passage of the Danube, or cover 
the capital, and oppose4he operations of the redoubtable fleet in the 
Black Sea. But, in tu-der to effect this, popular excitation alone is 
not sufficient ; it is necessary to organise a military population — to 
arm them, to instruct them, to provide them with ammunition, and 
to set experienced chiefs over them. Turkey, however, has de- 
prived herself of all those means of dcfcuicc, by obstinately opposing 
all improvements, and wishing to remain in the ignorance of the 
middle ages. Its population, reduced below that of Portugal, is 
probably incapable of making greater efforts than that country for 
its preservation, and cannot put into line an army of more than 
60,000 men, which, like the levy of the Portuguese troops in 1812, 
is one soldier out of fifty inhabitants. Admitting, against all pro- 
bability, that this levy could be doubled, it is hardly possible that 
the Porte could oppose T20,000 Musulinans to the 300,000 Rus- 
sians which have passed the Danube, and which have behind them 
a reserve of 400,000 men. 

The accounts from Constantinople hav(; stated the number of 
effective men under the command of Itabil Pasha, as under 30,000 
men j and thus Turkey has imprudently engaged herself in a contest 
with an empire whose vast projects are aided by such a colossal 
force as to leave no chance cither for courage or for good fortune. 
If we compare the two armies which are now in sight of each 
other, we shall And that six Turkish soldiers arc called upon to 
oppose fifteen Russians j and who, if they escape from the effects of 
this overpowering superiority, may soon be crushed by six of their 
internal enemies. Turkey, deprived of the population of its do- 
minions in Asia and Africa, and se])arated from Greece, only pos^ 
sesses one inhabitant where Russia has fifteen. This numerical 
fact would seem sufficient to antici))ate their inevitable fete, though 
the courage of the Turks may render the contest most sanguinary. 
Such is now the state of the Turkish empire, formerly so powerful; 
its existence depends upon an army of 120,000 men only, and the 
result of one battle may be the destruction of the old walls of Con- 
stantinople, and the conclusion of a barbarous domination, which 
has lasted four centuries, and extended Islamism in Europe; to 
expulse into Asia a race whose victories menaced, for a long 
time, the civilisation of the East ; to raise Greece from the midst of 
its burning and sanguinary ruins, and to erect a new Eastern em- 
pire, more extensive than ancient Rome, and more formidable, 
perhaps, to the peace and liberty of the world. 
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Tub UnbivaiiLed Beauty and Globy or Reeicion. 

(From a Correspondent^ 

[The following beautiful lines are by a poet hardly known, I believe, (Henry 
Moore, of Liskeard,) published about twenty years ago In a thin quarto volume, 
with other elTusions of equal merit, but roost undeservedly neglected, then and 
since ] 

Soft are the fruitful flowers that bring 
The welcome promise of the spring. 

And soft the vernal gale : 

Sweet the wild warblings of the grove, 

The voice of nature and of love, 

That gladdens every vale. 

But softer in the mourner’s car 
Sounds tlie mild voice of mercy near 
That whispers sins forgiven ; 

And sweeter far the music swells 
When to the raptur’d soul she tells 
Of peace and promis’d heaven. 

Fair are the flowers that deck the ground. 

And groves and gardens blooming round, 

Uimumber’d charms unfold : 

Bright is the sun’s meridian ray. 

And bright the beams of setting day, 

That robe the clouds in gold. 

But far more fair the pious breast, 

In richer rolx’s of goodness drest, 

Where Heaven’s own graces shine 3 
And brighter far tlic prospects rise 
That burst on Faith’s delighted eyes 
■. From glories all divine. 

All earthly charms, however dear, 

Howe’er they please the eye or ear. 

Will (juickly fade and fly j 
Of earthly glory faint the blaze, 

And soon the transitory rays 
In endless darkness die. 

The nobler beauties of the just 
Shall never moulder in the dust. 

Or know a sad decay j 
Their honours time and death defy, 

And round the throne of heaven on high 
Beam everlasting day. 



Trial by Jury in India. 


The Mowing Uegulation is so important, that We cannot give 
too prominent a^ilacc in our pages. Its introduction was ejected 
at Madras by Mr. Graeme, who held the Government of that Presi- 
S tmpLrily only, between the death of Sir Thomas Munro 
and the arrival of Mr. Lushington. It is, undoubtedly, to the exam- 
ple of Sir Alexander .lohnstone, in introducing the excellwt Trial 
by ,Tury into Ceylon, supported as that example has since been by 
the efforts of the press in India and in England, that this great step 
in Indian legislation is to be attributed. Nevertheless, the indivi- 
dual who had the honour to bring it first into practice, desenes 
great praise ; and to those who have been instrumental, by their 
fdvocaev either in England or in India, to the completion of tins 
great work, it must be a matterof pride and consolation to find their 
efforts thus rewarded by success. We beg particularly to direct 
the reader’s attention to the ))arts marked in Italics and Capitals in 
he preamble, as adniitiing to the full extent all that the advocates 
of this great measure ever contended for. May work of aiiK- 
lioratioii thus proceed, and benefit to England and to India be the 
happy result 1 The Regulation is as follows 

A Regulation for the gradual introduction of Trial hy f 

the Criminal Judicature of the Territonu subject to the Pus - 
dency of Fort St. George.— Passed by the Governor m Conned, 
on the nth September, 1827 . 

I Whereas the more extended em])loyment of the Natives of 
India in the administration of Criminal Justice to their countrymeii 
is calculated very materially to facilitate the tracing of facts ft om 
l-lncl and to\horten Criminal trials by dispensing w.A e 
record of much which is at present required to be reduced into 
writing in several languages, as wei.e as to raise the charau- 
ter olriiE PEOPEE ; and whereas it has been deemed expedient, 
for this end, to introduce gradually into the Criinmal Judicaturc o 
the Territories subject to this Presidency ttie advantages of tri. 
bv Jury, under such modifications as are best adapted to the loud 
clcunliances of these several provinces respectively ; ‘^ Governor 
in Council has therefore been pleased to pass this regulation, to be 
in force from and after the date of its promulgation. 

II First. It shall be competent to the Governor in Council, y 

an order of Council, to authorise any Judge of Circuit about o 
hold the quarterly or half-yearly gaol deliveries, to cause Juries to 
be assembled for the trial of aU Criminal cases that may bebtougb 
before him. A 

Second. The Judges so authorised shall have U^rty to try wy 
particular case under the regulations heretofore m force, and not y 
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Trial by in Infia. 

a Jixfft recording their reasons in the Calendar for the information 
of the Foujduree Udalut# 

HI. All established Native residents in every Zillah, of the 
Hindoo or Mohammedan persuasion, of reputed intelligence, respect 
tability, and consideration, and between twenty-five and sixty years 
of age, shall be eligible to serve on Juries. 

IV. Flni* Hie following descriptions of persons are exempted 
from serving on Juries. 

Persons afflicted with diseases which confine them to their 
homes* 

Zemindars and Jagheerdars of superior rank. 

Ascetics, and persons who, by habit or religious vows, have relin- 
quished the practice of going forth into public and engaging in 
worldly concerns. 

Persons devoted to the service of religious offices, such as Peers, 
Faqecrs, Gooroos, and other priests. 

Persons who openly and constantly practise the profession of 
physic. 

The Jaw officers, vakeels, and officers and servants of the Courts. 

The servants of the revenue department of the zillah. 

All soobadars and other commissioned officers, and all other per- 
sons in the military service of Government. 

Second. It shall be competent to the Governor in Council, by 
^ order of Council, to declare .any other description of persons or 
any individuals exempt, on a repre‘^entation from any of the Courts 
in the provinces, through the Foujdaree Udalut. 

V. Lists shall be taken periodically by the officers of Govern- 
ment, who shall be ap[)ointcd for the purpose under the orders of 
the Governor in Council, of all persons within their respective 
jurisdictions qualified as described in section III., and not ex- 
einpt('d. These lists shall be transmitted to the Criminal Judge, 
and formed into one general register for the whole zillah, to be kept 
in the Criminal Court and renewed periodically. In this register 
shall be entered, in a separate column, the date on which each indi- 
vidual was last summoned to serve on a Jury. 

VI. First, Any person who may consider himself unjustly ex- 
cluded from these lists, or included when he ought to be exempted, 
may appeal from such exclusion or inclusion in any stage of the 
measures for forming the register to the officer who formed the 
original list, and that officer shall receive and forward it with his 
opinion thereon to the next superior authority j who shall recom- 
mend the inclusion or exclusion of the appellant’s name, according 
hj^he best of his judgment. 

Second, Any Native officer refusing or neglecting to receive or 
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forward «uch an appeal, shall, on proof thereof, before the Crwiinal 
Judge, be fined in a sum not exceeding twenty rupees. 

Third. The Criminal Judge shall include or exdude the name 
according as, in his judgment, the appellant may or may not have 
established his right to be included or exempted j ‘tind the Criminal 
Judge’s decision shall be final. 

VII. First. When a Circuit Judge shall be authorised to hold 
Trials by Jury, he shall issue a precept to the Criminal Judge of 
each zillah, at least twenty days previous to the probable day of 
opening the sessions, therein requiring him to assemble a sufficient 
number of Jurors. 

Second. The number to be summoned shall be fixed by the 
Criminal Judge ; it shall not be less than thirty nor more than 
seventy-two, unless the permission of the Judge on Circuit be first 
obtained. 

VIII. Immediately on receipt of the Circuit Judge’s precept, the 
Criminal Judge shall take by lot the names of the intended number 
of Jurors : but in drawing the lots, he shall exclude the names of 
all persons who have been summoned to serve on a Jury at any 
time within two years, unless the required number cannot be other- 
wise obtained, than by including them — so that no man, except in 
case of necessity, shall be summoned to serve on a Jury oftener 
than once in two years. 

IX. The Crlmiiuil Judge shall issue a summons to each person 
whose name is drawn, so that the summons shall reach his regis- 
tered place of abode four days at least before it will be necessary 
for him to set out in order to reach the Court by the appointed 
time, travelling fifteen miles each day. 

X. Every person, on receiving a summons, shall endorse or cause 
to be endorsed upon it bis name and the date on which he received 
it, and the summons shall be returned to the Criminal Judge. 

XI. The Criminal Judge shall have power to admit a sufficient 
excuse, such as sickness, death of a relation, family ceremony, kc., 
for non-attendance, if returned with the summons. 

XII. First. Each Juror who attends shall be entitled to receive 
one rupee a-day for his expenses, from the day on which his at- 
tendance is required in the summons to the day on which he is 
discharged inclusive, and for as many days besides as his journey 
from home and hack again may last, supposing him to travel 
fifteen miles a-day. 

Second. The payment for the number of days allowed for his 
journey to the Court shall be receivable on the' day of the Jurors 
arrival at the Court ; the allowance for each day till his discharge, 
daily or otherwise, according as each may apply for it; and the 
allowance for fils return home, on the day of his discharge. 

^ XIII. First, When the sessions are opened, the names of the 
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Jurors stmattofted and not fcjtcused shall be called over'; and every 
Juror duly summoned who shall not answer to his name, and every 
Juror who shall withdraw himself without the permission of the 
presiding Judge on Circuit, shall be fined by the Criminal Judge in 
a sum not exceeding t^venty rupees ; unless he shall show good and 
unavoidable cause for his non-appearance or withdrawal, to the 
satisfaction of the Criminal Judge. 

Second. Any Juror summoned who shall appear not to have 
attended, or to jiave withdrawn, through contumacy or contempt, 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding ten times the amount specified 
in the preceding clause. 

Third. Any Juror who has been fined under either of the two 
preceding Clauses may appeal against such fine to the presiding 
Judge on Circuit, and the presiding Judge shall confirm, remit, or 
modify the fine, as he may judge right. 

XIV. The Jury for the trial of each prisoner shall consist of not 
less than eight nor more than twelve Jurors : who shall be chosen by 
lot out of the whole number in attendance. 

XV. When the appointed number is chosen, their names shall be 
called j and they shall answer to their names in open Court in the 
presence of the l*risoncr and Prosecutor. 

XVI. The Prisoner and the Prosecutor shall be each allowed to 
challenge any number of Jurors for cause shown — the Court shall 
judge of the sufiicieney of the cause, and, according to their judg- 
ment, retain the Jurors challenged, or choose by lot others in their 
room. 

XVTI. The Prisoner shall be allowed five peremptory challenges. 

XVTII. AVhen the Jury is completed, tliey shall choose one of 
their miniber to be their Poreman. 

XIX. Each Juror shall take an oath or make a solemn declara- 
tion that he will well and truly try the accused, and give a true 
verdict according to the evidence and his own conscience. 

XX. It shall not be recpiisitc to reduce any of the evidence into 
the Persian language.^ In trials not refcrrible to the Foujdaree 
Udalut, the presiding Judge may dispense altogether with written 
dej)ositions j and in lieu thereof, place upon record his own notes 
of the evidence : In coses refcrrible to the Court of Foujdaree Udalut, 
the evidence, for the present, shall be taken down in the current 
hinguage of the District ^ but a discretion is hereby vested in that 
f ourt to dispense therewith, and to admit, in lieu thereof^ the notes 
f*f the presiding Judge of Circuit,' whenever they shall deem the same 
to be expedient. 

XXI. After the examination in chief and cross-examination of 
o'wh witness, every Juror shall have full liberty to put to him what- 

questions may be required for the satisfaction of his own mind; 
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but the * presiding Judgt; shall hava authority to prcvdut unfiiif or 

leading quoatioDS being put, 

XXIL The religious persuasion, official situation, or sex of 
witnesses, shall be no bar to their competence. If any other qu^. 
tkm arises as to the competency of a witness, it shall be decided by 
the presiding Judge of Circuit, who, in coses of difficulty, may refer 
to the Court of Foujdaree Udalut, by whose orders be shall be 
guided. 

XXI II. No part of the previous proceedings held before the 
Police Officers, the Magistrate, or the Criminal Judge, shall ever be 
made known to the Jury previously to the trial. But this prohibition 
is not to prevent confessions of prisoners from being read in evidence 
when duly proved to have been voluntarily given. 

XXIV, After the conclusion of the evidence on both sides, the 
Presidfng Judge on Circuit shall make such remarks to the Jury as 
circumstances may require respecting the nature of the evidence, 
and any points of law involved in the case, avoiding all matter cal- 
culated to bias the Jury. 

XXV. The Jury shall then declare their verdict j or, if they 
desire to consult together privately before they deliver their vp*- 
dict they shall be permitted to retire to a convenient room adjoin- 
ing* the Court, where no person shall be allowed access to them ; 
and they shall not be allowed to separate till they have given their 
verdict. 

XXVI The verdict shall always specify how many of the Jury 
concur in it, and how many not ; the crime of which the prisoner is 
convicted j ,and, in cases of larceny, the value of the property 

stolen. • 

XXVII. Should the Judge of Circuit consider the verdict not 
sufficiently specific, cither with reference to the value of property 
stolen to any aggravation, or other peculiar circumstances charge 
in the indictment which, under the Regulations, or Mohammedan 
Law, would affect the sentence to be pronounced ; or should lie 
deem the verdict otherwise defective, objectionable, or contrary to 
the evidence, he shall remand the Jury to amend their verdict, 
explaining his reasons for objecting to it. But it the Jury pers s 
inWir vWict, it shall be conclusive, unless a new trial JwU » 
ordered under Section XXIX. _ 

XXVIII. When the verdict is delivered, it shall be inimediatcly 
recorded and read over to the Jury iff open Court, that its corrcc ■ 

ness may be ascertained. 

XXIX. If, In any case, the presiding Judge of Circuit sUa 

of opinion that the Jury have * diet, 

evidence, and the Jury; after being remanded, persist 
the presiding Judge shall transmit an Enrfish 
proceeding held, or an authenticated copy of hi« own notes, aeco 
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ing as tb^4^ppritipns may 01 way not hava been reeord^, to tbe 
I’oujdaree Udalut : and that Court shall have power, provided th^ 
concur ip h)fl p^ion, to order a new trW» The yeidiet of the 
second Jury shall, in all cases, be final. 

XXX^ Unlaw^: 4»a^^fourths of the Jury concur in finding the 
Prisoner guilty, the Verdict shall be accounted an acquittal* 

XXXI. In all cases of acquittal the prisoner shall be immediately 
discharged, unless the presiding Judge of Circuit, under the ge^ 
neral Ilegulattons, should deem it proper to hold him to security 
for good behaviour j or should be of opinion that a new trial is rei 
quisite for the ends of j ustice, in which case ho must proceed as 
directed in Section XXIX. 

XXXII. First. When a verdict of guilty is recorded, the presiding 
Judge shall either pass sentence himself, or refer or rejjort the 
Trial to the I'oujdarce Udalut according to the Regulation now 
in force, and the nature of the case. When he shall refer a Trial, 
he shall send to the Foujdaree Udalut an English translation of 
the Proceedings, or, with their sanction, an authenticated copy of 
his notes thereon. On trials so referred or reported, the Foujdaree 
Udalut shall pass sentence according to the Regulations now in 
force ‘ provided that It shall not ])e competent to the Foujdaree 
Udalut to remit altogether the punishment of any crime of which a 
ih-isoncr has been found guilty by u Jury, except in the case speci- 
iicd in Section XXXIV. 


Second If, on the face of the proceedings or report, the Foujdaree 
Udalut shall see grounds to consider the conviction not warranted 
by the evidence, they shall have power to direct a new trial, the 
verdict in which shall be final. 


XXXIII. It shall not be necessary for either Judge on Circuit 
or die Foujdaree Udalut to require the Futwu of their Law Officers 
as to the guilt of any Prisoner, — tliat being establislied by the ver- 
dict of tlie Jury. 

XXXIV. Juries, after finding a Prisoner guilty, may recommend 
biui to mercy, explaining their reasons for so doing j and the pre- 
‘’idiiig Judge, if he concurs in their recommendation, shall forward 
it ^vithout delay to the Foujdaree Udalut, together with a translation 
ill Fiiglish of the proceedings held in the case or an authenticated 
vopy of his own notes; and the Foujdaree Udalut shall have power 
to mitigate or remit altogether the punishment according as they 
■^hall judge right. 

XXXV. The Governor in Council reserves to himself the power 
of granting a full pardop in any case whatsoever, on receiving a 
J'^iiresentution from the Foujdaree Udalut, or from the presiding 
Judge through that Court. 

XXX VI. Jurors shall be protected in the independent and fear- 
exercise of their functions — any one who shall maliciously assail, 
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threaten^ or scandalize a Juror, beca^ise of his being concerned in 
any verdict, shall be subject to the penalty of a fine not exceeding 
200 rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, 'at the discre- 
tion of the Court of Circuit. 

XXXVII. Jurors shall, in no case, either pijeviously or subse- 
quently to the verdict, receive any profit or advantage on account of 
the verdict they may give — any .luror receiving or covenanting for 
any reward on account of the verdict he may give, or any person 
attempting to corrupt or influence a Juror, snail be liable to be 
brought before the Court of Circuit, either at the prosecution of such 
Juror, or of the Government, and shall be liable, on conviction, to 
imprisonment for a year, and a fine of ten times' the value or amount 
of the bribe offered, received, or covenanted for, to be commuted, if 
the fine is not paid, into imprisonment for a further period of not less 
than one, or more than live years, 


Ovid in Exilk. 

Tr undated from the Latin, 

Yes, I have fallen ! but the iron heart 

That triumphs in iny infamy, is sunk 

Yet lower. Wretch ! did I i)rovokc these taunts ? 

Woes that from eyes not wont to weep might wring 

The tears of j)ity, arc thy song of joy, 

Albeit obnoxious to the will of Fate. 

Fear lest on tbee, whom hitherto she charms 
With flattering smile, inconstant Fortune frown ! 

Fear lest on thee, the vials of her wrath 
Nemesis pour, scourging thine insolence ! 

For I can tell thee of a bold ingrate. 

Who, though he might have succoured, did but laugh 
To sec the ship wreck’d, when the angry wave 
Seized its occasion, and, oh ! just revenge ! 

Engulph’d him too. So he whom oft besought 
The hungry outcast for a scanty meal 
With fruitless prayer, by strange reverse anon 
Himself turn’d mendicant, and was refus’d. 

Clouds, winds, and shadows; with whatever else 
Roves restless, and is fickle, and defies 
Conjecture 5 — these are typical of Fortune : 

One moment sratlitig j in the next her brows 
With deeper shades than Erebus o’ercast, 

She cultivates the constancy of change. 

, Quivis. 





On the Power possessed by certain Individuals op 
SUPPORTING Heat,* 

The Paris paper! have lately given accounts of the experiments 
made by a Spaniard, Francisco Martinez, to prove the* capability 
which he possesses gf enduring intense heat. The most astonish- 
ing effort made by him was to remain in an oven heated to 110 
degrees, (Reaumur,) and immediately. upon coming out he plunged; 
into a cold bath. * J 

Now, though such-experiments present a curious si)GCtacle for the 
physiologist, yet there is nothing in them which the man of science 
cannot explain upon principle. The Spaniard in question exposed 
himself to a heat thirty degrees higher than hot water, and capable 
of roasting the flesh of animals in a very few minutes j but this 
must not be regarded as the first instance of such an experiment, 
as many arc upon record. 

A celebrated English physician remained eight minutes in a room 
hoated to one hundred degrees, (Reaumur j) the he;\,t was such that 
water boiled near him, and wax melted. In thirteen minutes he 
boiled a })iece of beef at this temperature, having condensed the hot 
air upon the meat by means of a pair of bellows. 

'flic rarilication of the air, the very weak conducting power 
^vllich it possesses, and its small capacity for caloric, cx[)Iain why 
it is possible for a man, in the midst of so hot an atmosphere, to 
support a still greater heat. At the end of the last century; two 
•^cicnlific Frenchmen, Dahamcl et Dutillct, were sent to Lavouclie- 
foiicuiilt to make some inquiries relative to grain, and they saw 
t\\{) of the harvest girls who supjiorted, during ten minutes, the heat 
of the oven in which they baked their fruit and meat. They were 
particular in ascertaining the heat of this oven, which was found to 
he 1 1‘2 degrees, (Reaumur,) that is to say, thirty-two degrees above 
hoiliiig water. The oven in which the Spaniard made his experi- 
ment ut Tivoli was not so hot by two degrees as that where these 
girls stopped. A very curious detail of the experiment wit- 
nessed by the two Frenchmen in (piestioii may be found in a work 
printed in Paris upon the degree, of heat which man an4 animals 
can resist, by Dutillct. Thus the experiments at Tivoli, though 
certainly very astonishing, are, not at all »ew. The celebrated 
boor has stayed one minute in a sugar refinery, heated very 
nearly to one hundred degrees. 

putillct made some , experiments which prove that very few 
miuuils can support the heat which man may bear with impunity j 


, * krom a work, written by a member of the French Academy of 

-cieiices. 
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he, however, saw a dog which stayed in a room at ninety-five 
degrees during several minutes. The principal fact proved by 
Dutillet is, that the ill-effects produced by the heat of the efir are 
less the result of its introduction into the chest, than its contact 
with the skin. Thus animals whose skins 'were covered resisted 
the burning air much better than those exposed to it entirely. 
This being -the case, the Spaniard acted very wisely in wrapping up 
his head^ and wearing flannel trowsers. Flannel is a very bad con- 
ductor of heat, and the exhibitor obviated through its medium the 
greatest difficulties to which his experiment exposed him. 

We repeat, it is principally by its hetion upon the skin, and its 
influence upon the nerves producing sensibility, that fire becomes 
hurtful. This remark may serve to explain a part of the miracles 
said to have been performed by Saint-Medard. The persons wlto 
svere operated upon, termed convutsionists, seemed in a perfect state 
of torpor, while exposed to lire. In the old and scarce work of 
Carr^ de Montgeron, there is a certificate signed by many ocular 
witnesses, relative to the Protestants converted by the miracles of 
Saint-Medard. Among them are Armaud Arouet, treasurer of the 
Chamber of Accounts, the brother of V oltairc, and Lord Edward de 
Purth, These * witnesses affirm that they saw a convulswnist, 
named Sonet, who was held thirty-six minutes over a fire, during 
which time fifteen large logs of wood were reduced to ashes j but 
so little effect did the flames have upon him that he indulged m 
nap during the whole operation ! This is apathy with a vengeance! 
What will the ^ march of intellect’ men say to this ^ It is a pity that 
the convulsionists did not proceed with their experiments, for the 
chances are, that by this time, with the aid of the ‘ march’ in ({ues* 
tion, people would have had no fear of being burnt, either here or 
hereafter. To conclude, wc may affirm, that the Spaniard’s experi- 
ment, and the other instances adduced of the capability of su})port- I 
ing a high temperature, have nothing astonishing in them, and may | 
be easily explained by persons who have deeply studied the circum- 
stances connected with the power of nature. 
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liet not my life be like the stagnant lake, 

For ever slei^ing in the sunny b^ana : » 

I oak it not— no, rather let it bake 
A course like that of some fair mountain stream. 
Now rushing on its way with many a beam 
Of sunny hope, new gliding through the mead 
Of verdant joy, and now, if Heaven deem 
More useful, througMhe bwly valley’s shade j-- 
Though it be lost to sight, it still may verdure aid, 





Ini>zan Reventtb and TERRirbRiAL Debt. 


We submit to the examination of the reader the followinff Tables, 
containing proofs of these two striking facts — namely, that the 
charps of gov^ing lndia have been, in one single year only, 
nearly nve millions sterling mqre than the revenues in the same 
period ; ^d that the Total Debt of the India Company, in India 
Itself, is forty, thr^ miJ^na sterling : 

An Rmmna and Charges of India, in each of tim Years 

endm^ SOth Aprd, 1826, and SOfh April, 1827, (the last Year on 
Lstimatep shmtnsf the Annual Surplus of Revenue or Charge after the 
Pmjment of Terntonal Cltar^es in England. ■ 


Revenues. 

Actual. 

1826-20. 

Estimate, 

1826-27. 

Bcao;;il 

Madras 

lloniiniv 

Prince of Wales’ Island 

mA 19,658 
5,714,915 
2,2()2,B9;i 
;n,422 

£14,743,600 

6,615,179 

2,480,231 

43,340 

Total .... 
Charges . . . 

2I,I2S,38H 

21,000,131 

22,782,350 

22,668,719 

Net Revenues in India . 
Net Charges in India 

2,931,766 

123,631 




Ciuiir.ES. 

Actual. 

1825-20. 

Estimate. 

1826-27. 

Bengal . 

Madras 

Bonihav .... 

Prince of Wales’ Island 

,il2,(i3-l,516 

5,707,383 

4,007,020 

135,294 

£11,092,410 

5,656,199 

4,046,4,59 

84,632 

Total .... 
Interest on Debts . . 

22,484,213 

1,575,941 

20,779,600 

1.879,119 

Total Charges and Interest . 
Expense of St. Helena 
•oliticai charges paid in England, in-1 
eluding Invoice Amount of Territorial 
oiorcs consigned to India^ J 

24,060,164 

110,413 

1 ^m7>232 

22,658,719 

114,500 

2,429,894 

Grand Total Charges . • 
Revenues . . . 

^■^7,79» 

61,128,388 

25,203,113 

22,782,350 

Surplus Revenue . . . 
Surplus Charge. . . . 

m 4,869,411 

2,420,763 

India House, 1 , 

I/tUune, 1828.J ■ (Errors except<^ 

James 0. Melvill, 
Audr. of India Accots. 


Thos. G. Lloyd, Acet. Gen. 


as regards Political Charges paid in England. 
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Indian Revenue at^i^^Territorial Debt, 


Amount of the Territorial Debt oicinff^ji the East Mia Commwj at their 
several Presidencies in the East IndteSt on 30tA April, 1826 j and ac^ 
cording' to the latest Accounts. , , 


1826. Debts at 4 per. Cerif 

Do . . 6 . Do. 

Do. . 6 . Do. 

Do. . 8 . Do. 

Do . .10 . Do. 

Treasury Notes bearing 1 
Interest at 3i pie per > 
cent, per diem, . . J 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest. 

Total Debts in India. 

1827. Debts at 4 jW Cent. 

Do. . 5 . Do. 

Do " V. 6 . Do. 

Do 3® 8 . Do. 
Do Sr 10 . Do. 

Treasury Notes bearing! 
Interest at 3i pie per > 
cent, per diem. . . J 

Total Debts bearing Interest. 
Debts not bearing Interest. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS^.^ 

iJjmL 

, BOMBAY. 

total. . 

i;307,639 

17,240,912 

10,851,273 

' 2,396 

’'*1' 

441,612 


aW.^theRe 

645,473 
17.445, 0t5 
13.824,223 
603,468 

■ 2,390 

441,612 

28,843,726 

7,230,281 

3,448,203 

1,105,435 

570,282 

-696,651 

32,862,211 

8.932,267 

3^07^,002 

J.55a.638 

1,166,833 

41,794,478 

Quick Stock, 
.31 JttU. I827. 

£252,926 

18,868,680 

10,804,058 

2,390 

2,494 

Quick Stock, 
30 Ai>nl I827. 

£24,354 

70,430 

2,855,910 

377,273 

Quick Stock, 
30 April I827. 

^iC140,593 

’287,865 

226,470 

£417,873 

18,939,110 

13,947,833 

603,713 

1 2,390 

2,494 

29,9.30,548 

7,124,896 

3,327,967 

1,052,612 

654,928 

586,409 

33,913,443 

8,762,917 

Total Debts in India. j 

37.055,444 

4,380,679 

1,240,337 

42,676,360 


East India House, \ 


(Errors excepted.) i 

3; 



Jame|j,C. Melvill. 
Audr. of India Acets. 


u) Hnwtdw^ ^ 

tf "borrow’^ijiaUes 1, _ 

'* ’ ff toss’d ofi life’s tiitnftitndus sea, 
Wliete can to find repose, r A 

Where, lo\^% woman, but in thee ? :: 


Then fijft the c«p>3fl^th8pai’klingwine*-^" ' 

^ To Arman let l^e toast be j]fiven j 
For, gentle spirit, it is thine . ^ 

To soothe the heart by anguish riven, Xantippe. 





4T BanOAiIobB/ 

-^mS* b^ 't^J^((»Wlt»e9S.) 

, cheerless, al(?i^e, 1.^ .V 
; so bright had shdnelf 
, lore, for ever fled, * 
lumbered with the dead.' 



rate in the Peninsiilqi; stiirfi^ 
The barbarous custbtn of jih- 


F>:malie immplatiori 

quent io the noi^her^^ ^u^tyui ui ^im- 

posing itfts a volunt^y duty on women to sacrifice themselves oti, 
the funeral pile of their husbands is still looked upoti; w aixeroijcf 
act, and the unfortunate sufferer is goaded on to tho fetal deedi 
by a belief that she is-ljaerforminga work that will rende;!her name 
immortal, and make her for ever happy. " * 

The generality of writers on this subject, content thaaiselves 
with giving us an account of the sacrifice, or of a few 6t the at- 
tendant incidents : they seldom mention the causes or motives 
which lead to it. Let US consider the situation of the femalSlibf tho^‘ 
castes amongst whom Ibis system exists, and we shall de- 

gree cease to wonder that it still prevails. The h an cA Tot that ^ 
can befal a woman in India, is to die in the marrieePSE^ ^;|thcir' 
shasterh and other religious books strongly inculcate thisiTwidO-WS ' 
are held in very low estimation, especially if they are without cbilr 
dren: they are spurned tSy all; and the term munda, or sh^en^hMd^ . 
is applied to them ns a reproach. They can wear no oi^n^ments, 
must appear clothed jtn^the meanest apparel,^ are ^ 15 ideaTrG|l|i? 
every ceremony,^Xiiide®4 ^^^|ir appearance % even Considered onii- ' 
nous of evil,) and ate/'hirely allowed a scanty 
females are void of iriat^tion, ignorant and 
infancy, except ih thole Mtemonies of4heir< 


into their minds an i 
destniction, pave tin 
future state partaK^^. 
iug, she has the merJ 
husband, and many 

On minds thus rearv 

of suffering from or losing 

he rank she may circle; or of form- 

jPf? some conneo|i(fe that mif^ proye r^nous, to hw future state, 
“‘'ive a powerfel W >Bd JB^ri% ioMincite those 

%hters of deiulpPtb theJf ^ ' 

V ’^tracts, from, a> '^<sfo^entitled ' The duties of 

aithful Wpmeu account for? <^e 

Oriental Herald, Kol 18. ' ■ rJ . 1 T ,IT 



ice, j The 
|W^eir ^ 

. pes ti 

^otee in a 
1,9 .suffer- 
departed^ 
here. - . 

le terror 
j; of losing' 



Snttee it^f^tngalore, 

zeal we sett dispk^d on the occ&4)n, by the votatieaf pwtaeularly 
if we bear in mind that those, and thousands of a similafeimport, 
are the only instructions communicate to the females India 
from their infant days. . 

' Let those women nojj: to, be, widowed, good ^ves; addmd with 
collyricum, holding cl|(rSfr4d'f butter, consign themselves to the 
fire i immortal, not childless nbf busbahdlsis,— ^xceflent j let them 
pass into fire whose original element' k^WOter. Let tjjes'e Wives, 
pure and beautiful, commit themsf^fts to the fir# With their^ hus- 
band’s corpse. ' , 47 ' "" 

' The faithful wife who commits ^riself to the flamesl^^th htr 
husband’s corpse, shall equal Arun(frial{> and re«idOfor evw m the 
glory of S warga. 

* Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long in Swarga, 
as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the human body, 

' As the snake-catchers forcibly drag the serpent from his earth, 
so, bearing her husband from hell, with him she shall enjoy the de- 
lights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. Though her husband 
had killed a Brahmin, aye, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered j 
his friend, she expiates all his crimes. i 

, ^ While the pileM’s preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest 
duty of the,W 0 ^^an j she isloyal, trUe,and pure, whoburns herself with 
her hushttro’e corpse. Hearing this, fortified in her resolution, and 
full of affection, she completes the Pitrimheda Yaga, and ascends to 
Swargaj though, on the death of her husband, if* the widow 
commit not her body to the flames with his, she is ever after to 
live as Bramachari. 

>.f The use of Tamhuli dress, and feeding from vessels of tutara* 
gae,*is forbid to the Yati, the Bramachari, and the Euiderni. 

* The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on a | 
bed : if she does so, her husband falls from Swarga, The widow’s 
diet shall be of the coarsest and most slh&ple food, and daily shall 
abe offer the Taupan^ of Cussa and ^ate^V: 

' nf the widoW^'c^approaching the plfe, regretting life, recede 
from her resoIuitioii*^«b|6^;is for ever defiled, .accursed, and lost. 

^The virtuous, ^ 1 widow, she whose 
sympathy feels for the p^praj^jbys c#* tier husband, wh(f mourns 
and pines in his absence^who dies when he dies, is a good, a loyal, 
and a laying wife,, and shall in a future world be honoured and es- 
teemed,, anp her memory retained in everlasting remembrance. 

* Alwayrsfrevere a loyal wife as you would venerate the Devastasj 
for by her eminent virtues the empire of the prince may be extended 
6ver all the boundaries of the three worlds. Though the husband 

^ dM, unhappy the foUy or disobedience of his wife, yet, if M 



jilt 

from mDt|?W 0#^ pore hve^ di^ui|iol4Mi 
cere de 9 l*«ftttd»iregard ibr berifeceas^ 

unprotected' and itt dishorttmr, commit hw Ifbdy to tbe Mamw wiw 
that of her deceased protector, she is entitled tou eferlasthig^gjorjr, 
veneration^ and SbpuW the, hnsj^d on. atiy jpwney, 

or absent from tie hP|$o, i^ rfiS? widoW/notding ^8 sandals, or an^ 
other article <rf hU^r^lfitp ber.^^reast, commit ner'body to the cba^ 
guniing element "ascend to future epdless bliss.’ 

Sacrifices of AJiN^r4‘?^;believe, are not frequent in Mysofi^^ 
but one took pkwe in the vlcitiity of this station, on the 18tli inslimtt 
Annautia, a Brahmin of Bangalore Pettah, 

died on the nightoip the l^th, leaving a wife, named Lutpbeb^^li.. 
They had no family, nor had the woman any other relation in 
i&tence j the man had a brother and sister, who assisted, or rather 
acted conspicuous parts, at the ceremony hereafter described. IKarljr 
on the morning of the 18th, the woman having declared her deter* 
niination of sacrificing herself with the body of her husband, add a 
wealthy Native having come forward and contributed liberally towards* 
defraying the expenses, preparations were made for it, on^aecludl'^ 
spot, lying to the west of the Pettah; where, in the centre of * stnati 
plain, a place of about twelve feet square was marked out, arid fomr 
large posts, each ten feet high, placed at the corners; on tbe top of 
these was erected a pundall, or kind of scaffold, of old dry wood; this* 
formed the frame of the piles. A considerable deal^yrell-driejd' 
firewood, a large heap of bratics, or dried cow-dung, wid variotta 
other combustible materials, were then placed within tbe square, 
arranged in tiers, so as to burn brivskly when set fire to. The height' 
of the materials thus collected was about four feet. On tbe top pf 
these were spread a few bundles of dry straw ; and the scaffold oft 
the top was also covered, to the height of two feet, with driq^ fire- 
wood and other combustibles. These were the .principal pfeprikk-’ 
tions at the fatal spot, and were completed by twelve o'clock.’ The 
house of the deceased was surrounded by a concourse of Nativefti 
amongst whom the nuirifecjc of elderly females Few 

Europeans were presetil, fjis^no notice of ^h4|^c^^^hy Iflklng plfice 
had reached the C^riWmcpjt ; two of however, 

and three or 

passing the house S? ffrey-heaoed 

Brahmin beckoned 

The body lay on a the femakf sat be-’ 

side it, surrounded by a cfp^d coie iSn seelttg 

Europeans, and saluted them. /' 6bc ckitbed' in a bright yefidw- 
dress, similar to that usually ’#pm by Bfahmiri women / ftp 
back part of her head was stuck frill of yellow fiowera in ^neathf^^ 
interwoven with her long black hair. She appeared tobeaiii8ll|| 
twenty-eight of thiftv years of age, rather stoutly mades^d^W^dlft^ 
copper colour; and not unootndy itt her oburitenanee* ' 

U 2 



^^cercil^i jn bet* ibcifks ^ md, on by 

(for tiQ obkructiion was tiude (O iabyt^^Hi^.jIdmmu- 
i^icatittg'with her;) if she was desirous of sacdBcing^ihi^^ if 
^as fol^taryj and if lihe ki^w what she wasabo^^ her.il^tAyvWas 
liUMif energy and rneaning^s ^>'My hu 8 band/:Baid 

Was kind and hfectSEihate to me ; at his deaths I promljaied^un., 
this |)rdOf of my regards Were I to live I should be locdLed Hpon as a 
bn^en to* my family ; 1 should be allowed but one seantyv^eal a 
day j I shotild be the sport of every oppressor, and liUbjeot ti^ieyfery 
sasp^ion. Should I be overcome, my good naihe would beiqr.ever 
blasted, and my hopes hereafter annihilated : by sacrideing^imyself 
ndW^ I die happy j my memory will be thonoured* &nd ev.erfesthjg 
happiness await me after death j this life is nought to me-t-my lord 
master to me was all. i • 

At twelve o clock, the procession left the house ^ the bmther of 
fh^ deceased taking the lead, bearing a small vessel, containing fire, 
lollowed by the women and others of the family ; in the feaf wjis 
tfhe corpse, b 6 rne on a bier by four men. No music, or other noise, 
was employed 3 and, considering the novelty of the scene, btit few 
Natives, comparatively speaking, attended. The distance from the 
to the spot was about a mile, which the female walked at 
father a smart pace. On reaching the ground, the two Missionaries 
had soihe conversation with the woman, and endeavoured to dis- 
^jaade her frptij her purpose ; but she answered as before : indeed, she 
Se«med rcs^tely bent on it ; she viewed tlie pile with a look of 
exultation, and, having surveyed all tlie preparation!, took her seat 
by the dead body, which had been laid down at a short distance } 
she remained for upwards of an hour, surrounded by a host of 
old’ gray-headed Bralimins of both sexes, performing numerous 
derentonies, apparently void of either meaning or interest j the I 
body or her husband was then brought to the side of the pile, and j 
with little to do placed upon it, above the ’dry straw. . A few pots j 
<^r chatttes of oil and gee were* then poured pn the straw and wood, 
riiostly iroand the dead body. The woman, after walking once 
the pile, whhou^ny assistance, mounted it with agility, by 
(^timbering up the' side,Tamidst the shouts of ?4he assembled specta- 
After moving al^puit a little, and crossing fejpa one.side of the 
ht^y to the other, she took her seat on tbd tttlfit side, and began 
the' ornament! her ear 9 ^ij|ft<i nose, which she dis- 
tributed' htfiOflg her friends. She jjfo thr^jome handfuls of flowers 
ffOni her head amongst the bye-standers, who seized them with 
avidity. The time occupied m adjuitlpg tbpse m^ifters, jj^ter ascend- 
ing the pile, iv^fAbout twenty-five minutes. Sl^e tb^ii extended her 
right af» <^nd«t the neck of the deecja^^, and^wJith much com- 
no«j|re 'Stretched herself beside the body, adjusting the hair of her 
1^ and her clothes. On her lying down^.^ cpnsklefab^^.qpaiitity 
Aa, wai expeditiously heaped on the two bodies. At this 
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^emraliMtof ap^didue ^ 
niuttit^?*^!^**g'’^?ft«*d8yawi otiier t^feDaof 
from ^i^cHii fivesto eevett rainalesIcfepeeldtrhiia^Wtii^ 

all, aiid.dt»rittfe .tM# per«d not a motion could bf .petcakwfc^Aor 
htish hterS TOni>i tbfeJutif^^^ female.} by those cWiat tl^Kfe 
sbe N^^he&rdit^icie tb repeat the word 'MariitohV (Mi^iG0d4). 
lighted wetef^tbeii applied to various parta of \ther^p^ 

The ftrst^pOrsoii^bowte^i that set fire to it, waathe brother ^ 
htiJibandi and he li^med to etult in the actj in his mind, dod^^QCI^ 
he had help^ hia relations to a better world. At the same mM^t 
the fire was applied to the lower part ; the upper scaffold waa.al^ 
lighted/ and thw cords supporting it at each corner cut, so a^to.^ 
it come doww (which it did with a tremendous crash) on the vktiG|^| 
This alone would put an end to the sufferings of the female* 
suffocation from the smoke not previously done so. I^oi; a Jittle 
time the flumes spread slowly ; but, in ten or twelve minutes, ^ 
bright, clear flame enveloped the whole, and little more was, io 
seen until some hours after, when, all being nearly reduced to ashe^* 
the bones of the two were carefully collected, for the purj^se '9^? 
being deposited in some hallowed stream j thus finishing a ceremony 
at which every feeling mind must revolt, and sentiments of horror 
be awakened. Innumerable instances, however, occur upon similar 
occasions, of a much more diabolical nature than the loregoipg. 
Force, and the use of stimulating drugs, are often resorted to,^ tp 
compel the unfortunate, half-inaninute victim, to undergo the cru4 
sacrifice 3 but npthing of this nature was the case here. ^ " 

It is well known that the sanction of Government ia given tP 
Suttees j or rather, that they are not interdicted, on the fundament^J 
principles by which the administration of the country is conducted* 
viz., free toleration in religious matters. Wisdom or policy 
adopt that priiidple, but humanity would grasp at a wider 6eld<4?l 
the cause, were she not restrained } and it ought eyer to be 
bered, that the principle; although sanctioned; is not enjoined,) l^y 
any of the commentaries u{)on the sacred laws of 
is, however, to be hopbd that the day is at h^d when the 
will inquire whetlter requires the tole|atioii9ftbery[^t},and, 
if it does, whether treasures may not dfet^adeqptei to p^eventj; 
poor female beiflg;^i|^^|»utafl at ,a fame whcb.:liv 

judgment is impaired #^'^dturd or tinii^&ral dauscs, or infatn^^ 
zeal, without Wringin^^^n tWti^nci^ of free tpl^ioR.ji 

* Ye )),anj(I pf. swtori,!whp^e 8;ttiyg6 sways ‘ 

B'rltanma’? reidnis; ' vmom eittcr Jhd obeVs, 

Who i%iittbeidjWd, 

StretPb ypoT'Sliitb^ ar^^^ for yoii^ve the powbrlo swra.^?^ - 
Ban^dlot^, J[)€C, ■ .Hi 4 ^ 



* OF A BiQW (k% HYttN «tM#0 ^YijA itnil^O 

WoHAlf^^OM l»Ol;Yt\OF B]»lHO v. 

Pile with her Husbanb’s Body. 

m , ^ ^ 

In my loved husband’s arms I’ll ^ 

And joyful meet so blest a do_on(L . fv 
With him a life of love IVe past, , 

With him a death of love I’ll die^ 

On his cold corpse my body cast. 

In his dear arms I pain defy, 

0, when he lived, with throbs of joy, ^ 

I saw love sparkle in his eyes 3 
Nought could our happiness destroy. 

While soft we breathed love’s tender sighs, 

Endearing smiles, and kindest deeds, 

Still made us bless each happy day 3 
But ah ! no joy in life succeeds 
To me, if he be torn away. 

No more to gaze on his lov’d charms, 

To be no more his faithful care 3 
The object of his fond alarms. 

The partner of his frugal fare. 

Elating thought! with joy I mount 
The sacred pile for me prepar’d 3 
I joyful die on his account, 

And Brahma shall my zeal reward. 

In the fair form of spotless doves, ^ 

Should Brahma choose, we still may live, 

Wander o’er-joyed through verdant grovfis. 

And in new beauteous shapes revive. 

Then light the pile, dissolve this frame 
Of human woe, of human care : 
r Since still our souls shall be the same, 
dn wings of love we’ll mount in air. 

She said,— end strewing flowers ar^nd, 

'Happy as on her, bridal day, t"- 
She heard the last, the fatal ‘‘ ‘ 

I Which warned her BsaHraa to o^y. 

Then mounting^on the ^neral pile, 

With looks serene she welcom’d? death, 

Embrac’d her husband smile^M , 

^ •Andin his arms resign’d her breath. 

Hindoos h in the doctrine of the metempsychsife 

adbve vw the 


ST®, haste ! prepare, the sacre4,pi}^jf, 
lat, tliouffh the flames mv form consume 
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SCOOiSTIOKg As Ta B&NEriTS of a ^ 

^ iCk^vsiNiiffs^ Aft 7H6 Caps of Qooff HofW* *^ 

We have more than once endeavoured to call the attention of^ Oi;^ 
readers to the aU*jhJportant subject of a Representative Assembly. 
We have laid before them the clai|n which this colony undeniajhjy 
possesses, to that inalienable right of British subjects, and we haine 
laid before them the prospect which opens upon them under ^ 
present ministry, of immediately obtaining that first of politico) 
blessings. 

It is now our^duty to point out to them one of the many benefits 
likely to be derived from it. It would tend to correct the apathy 
which so generdly prevails — it would, as will trial by jury, remind 
every man that he is a member of the state — that he is indebted to 
the state for the protection of his liberty, his property, and his lifej 
that he has a right to inquire into, and to be informed of, the acts 
of the Government, and that he is even vested by the Constitution 
with the power and high privilege of taking a share, by his repre- 
sentative, in enacting the laws, and of contributing in his own per- 
son, as a juryman, to administer them. It would, in fact, diffuse 
public spirit — it would give soul and animation to a community^ 
which seems scarcely half alive to any ([ucstion of general interest. 

We are led to offer these remarks by what has come to our 
knowledge respecting some public societies and institutions. A 
horticuliural society was formed here some time ago : mjqetings of 
the committee are appointed, and they cannot muster a quorum. 
Two or three successive weeks pass away, and the managing 
coraraittee of the English Church do not assemble in sufficient 
number to enable the few regular members to proceed to businoM. 
If gentlemen find it impossible, or extremely difficult, to dischaige 
such public duties, in one thing at least they norUy, and they ought 
to be prompt, namely, in resigning. 

Again : we suggested, some time since, the expediency of aiding 
by subscription the funds of the public library, and of ext<Ming ita 
plan, so as to embrace other objects of great utility. The Govern- 
ment, by deferring wpointment of trustees, seem to allow the 
public time to make an ^ort, if they be, so disposed. It is true, we 
believe, that the Commit^ of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have resojviff to estaWfsh , a lending library 5 but that 

the only symptom mthi^^ted jd^^e to improve the poor, by 

We learn that the MlUseum hai been closed for some time, and 
've fear that this promising institution is likely to share tfic fete of 
the Botanic Garden, once the glory of the Cape, imless a 
assembly be appoitited in^ time, or some unhoped for 
public spirit save from utter destruction eveiSry Tcmainii^ 
literature and science*-— jT/te Colonist, Feb* 81, 1888. 





Mineralogical Lectures in CALCUTtA. 

THB-ftrirt givtti by Mti f^riSay evening, 

December 4, 18^28, and, we were happy to observe, was well at- 
' "fhe lecture ww chifjfly introductory, in- 
to ,tbe ipterj^t and importance of the 
.,jibf 6nly/as ,a of stuiy^ but in cqifiiKtfoR ^ith 

^ the lecturer proceeded to explain the elepl^^ft^j^ j^irinci-. 

(S ttie science, and the distinguishing charactt^Stifi{^^ mineral 
^ ^ substance^', 

i Tjhese, which came under the head of external.or physic^ cha- 
racters, were thus enumerated : form, fracture, frangibility, ‘hard- 
ness, transparency, lustre, colour, flexibility, elasticity, double re- 
^-n^pctiOn^ touch, taste, odour, streak, powder, adhesion to the tongue, 
magnetism, electricity, phosphor essence, specific gravity, , and the 
relative conducting powers of minerals in regard to caloric or cold* 
ness. Each of these properties was then made the subject of 
detailed description, and illustrated by appropriate sj)ecimens. In 
the first division, form or structure, the different kinds of crystals 
were described, the parallelopiped, octohedron, tetrahedron, 
hexahedral })rism, rhomboidal dodecaliedron, and pyramidal do- 
decahedron. These arc known us the primitive crystals, and are 
independent of the portion, known as the integrant molecule, which 
occurs in three forms, the paralel lopiped, triangular prism, and 
tetrahedron. The instruments for measuring the angles of crystals 
we^€ then described, and the various modifications of the primary 
forms explained ; besides the models of the aggregates exhibited, 

' , w^r^f^pme fine specimens of rock crystal and one specimen of fluor 
spar, was shown in the illustration of the aggregation of crystals, 
which afforded as rcguhir a gradation of aggregated cubes, forming 
an octohedron, as if it had been artificially constructed for the 
hecaiioti. 

‘ On ’the last-named quality, or coldness, the lecturer made an 
obseif^htion, that may be of some interest to our fair readers. This 
'i^f^erty .is' as one means of distinguishing true from 
Affifli^alj^eto's. On applying each to either side of the tip of the 
longiib,^' ^imh&neously, the genuine stone will feel Cold, , whilst no 
is Sensible from ^ piece of cololii#d; glass, 
the most curious specimppa of mipcxnls exhibited, 

t ^jj^^pTol/pelandic spar, Slus^trative Qf.dppWe refract^n, one of 
4'jmfcac^|ia qxidp of iJrRnmqj^ a ^j^autiful ,pbqwing 

^^^jR)Dpje,ljRr;|i,§^nf*icQncretionsi^^ |‘^i%mcalc 

, ^ ,the saddljB^sJiapctii cj^jStalJisptipp m ISpathose 

of stafetitje tbe 

; ' - ; v < ' i,: " 

li ^hfi^HWrly, Ww9ver,tjtltoyrfilto«d4Vlife^'l«en by 

and caiMile!5,ia5V««7;u»ft^ 

‘tKrecise appreciation of delicate forms and colours.-^G'ou. Gazette. 





exjp^^syil^^ '^ri moi^* than ohe (icb^fon^’j SiW 
sinc^ojjimorn ot tjie.geiwral defects of Mlr/^plifiifith'Ac^^ ^ 
and'ad^mistrt^tion^’ as readily embrace thi^oppdrtu^it)? 
sents UseK ojfglving^&e opinions of others, though, piet|jdii«,U|ffaer 
more aduhtful circumstances,' as to his character and govdrfafi^t j 
and, accordingly, we give place in our pages to the foUo\®grc{fert 
of procej^dings iit Bombay, for which we had nbt roorn in '6nf last : 

nr'r ^ ^ 

) Literary Society, 

The anniversary meeting of the Literary Society of Bombay^ Was 

held at its rooms on the ^6‘th of December, 18^27. 

' Present, 

J. Wedderburn, Esq., Vice-President. 

W. Newnham, Esq. Lieut. Col. Hough, 

Hill Morgan, M.D. Charles Norris, Esq. 

Captain Miller, B. Noton, Esq. 

James Williams, Esq. J. Ritchie, Esq. 

T. Buchanan, Esq. J. M‘Adam, Esq. 

J. Howison, Esq. G. Noton, Esq. 

R. K, Arbuthnot, Esq. Captain G. R. Jarvi8> 

G. Smyttan, Esq. R. C. Money, Esq. 

J. Strachan, M.U. Rev. Thomas Carr, 

F, Sheppee, Esq. J. Mill, Esq. 

Captain Simp.son, Lieut. G. S. B. Brown,, 

Lieut. Colonel V. Kennedy, Secretary. 

The uAual business having been transacted, the Seefetdf]^ ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows : — ' •- J' 

Mr. Vice-President and Gentlemen, ^ 

As you have all so lately participated in presenting to 
ablc Mountstuart Elpbinstonc, on his resignation of t^i^ |^pvern- 
ment, those tributes of regret and applause to whieij', h/s , 
guished and pre-eminent merits so justly entitled 
unnecessary to intimate, that, in consequence pf tfis dppajrt^l^j^the 
situation of President of this Society has/becojijd ^yach(jt pre- 
viously, howeyeSf^^ ..proceeding to the electjoUqf His aUQeiefsprx per- 
mit me to recall tq your attention the important hene&s w^icti not 
only this $bdely^ Twjit , Oriental Literature in' gehlerUli' hh^/ derived 
from that dultiydupb ahd proiuotion of liter^ty ptotos/'^iflS ^ch 
he delighted to '^ol^e the fe# ^ttr^ that he' could ibstrciiji'lWim the 
multipRed o^ bfiftiikl .h^sine^s . But I ^hduld hl&Wpeen 

most happ^tliiw sb£e thdri' i k& to 

speak briisilch^ a'^iiSject j uWdeTtU^ to submi t it to youf as 
1 am too well aware that I cad ' but iuadeqhately cddvIeJPw^^ an 
impef jRici^tlbn of tbd extensive boh'(^l&r«anby With !ile]^1ure^ for 
>vhich Mfi l^instotte w&s so emittehtly ^]itlng^^}^rtl#that 

^ . il •«» '.M <■ M i^jji If iq 



cdnUatlt sf^i^d^ and liberality with which he etlcourag6d^^e<im 
mefMs that could tend to promote its ^neral and bene^al^^iW 
fusion. A*'' ' ' .J , . ^ 

* It jf^uslt at the same time be admitted^ that, ftonl 'a ' 

S ^nik ahd retiring disposition, which is so often the 

and ornament of real abiHt)^ neither ouf labbutt havelte^ 
at^joolated by those Jlscourses, nor our transactions ieiiHch^j;''With 
t&se memoirs, which Mr. £lph instone was sd ‘ competent tb &di« 
pole. For, if not a profound classical scholar, he was sdfldhitatfy 
master of the Greek and Latin languages to enable him to apprb> 
ciatie and enjoy the matchless works of antiquity ; and with the mor 
derri literature of his own country, France, and Italy, he Was intimately 
acquainted. But his active life and public duties restricted his 
knowledge of the numerous languages of Asia to a conversahby 
with Persian, and prevented him from prosecuting, even in that 
language, the study of Oriental learning, by applying to its original 
sources j yet his information on all subjects connected with it, and 
particularly with the civil and political history of Persia and India, 
was most extensive. That cause, perhaps, united to the correct 
and elegant taste which he had derived from natnre, but which he 
had improved and sedulously cultivated by the perusal of the best 
ancient and modern authors, rendered him a rather toft severe ci> 
tic of Oriental composition. He denied not, indeed, that its occa- 
sional beauties deserved every praise j but he was inclined to think 
that these could not compensate for its numerous imperfections. 
This opinion, however, applied merely to the critical merits of East- 
ern literature j tor he evinced, by many enlightened acts, his firm 
conviction that the Government of this country could not be 
conducted efficiently and prosperously for many years without 
adapting it, as far as the real interests of the people would admit, 
to their long-established and deeply-rooted habits and prejudices } 
and hence it was, that in order to acquire ;an accurate knowledge of 
their customs, usagea, and laws, he encouraged, with the utmost 
munificence, the study of the Native languages and literature. 

* But, from his estimation of the Native character, which he must 
have viewed in most unfavourable light during his official inter- 
courie with the late Peishwah, — whose condqct, and that of his 
Miii^tett^, during the last six years of his government, was so marked 
widl^ duplicity and disregard of every principle of honour and recti- 
tudejff-^. Elphinstone was persuaded that menf4 and moral im*' 
proftbttSiftiit wem indispensable for securing ttie real proflgperity of 
enabling the pebple to understand alad appre*'* 
ciafi^ tWithfkflidfity, integrity, and justice, which disli^jtdA the ‘ 
Brttieli 0tfi^efnment. Education, therefore, appeateditfilhis en- 
lig|ien0d viewe the most safe and efficient meads for improving the 

and eventually (jutted W* 

of their own country f 



ead(mrtiged, with titeijinost Mkmk 
tbeefi4iiiblifitoent«nd exertions of tbo Naliv^t EdUd^tb^i 
which pK)mbd to be attended with such beneficial resulte. Qeil^ 
the fot^e, conseq^ncea T^hich niay be produced by ithnSiPp^oting 
the cidfliatlod of ’^estern and Eastern literature iu JtWs crnu^i. 
becopa^^^b most interesting speculation, fhouMv 

the ady^ncenjeut Vhich the Natives may attm is still problei^pf-* 
cal^,it ^ denied that they possess tlje greatest aptitude/^l' 
instruej^onii Unil it will be obvious, that the more intimaW/^^' 
quaint^ Vith them British gentlemen may become, the , 
pable wifi they be of ascertaining correctly the motives and p'rinc'lpl^' 
of conduct 'which actuate the present Hindoo, and of penetrating' 
into the darkest recesses of that antique, rich, and copious mine, of 
Sanscrit learning, which has been hitherto so little explored,,^ i 

' It was to assist in the attainment of objects of such impof‘- 
tance, that Mr. Elphin stone was always most anxious to promote 
the interests of this Society, and that he unceasingly endeavoured 
to incite every person with whom he was aecjuainted, to favour it , 
with contributions. If, therefore, six years have elapsed without 
our having been able to publish another volume of our Transactions, 
this dearth of communications would not have occurred, had it been 
in the powet of the President to have prevented it. But the 
limited extent of this Presidency, the lamented death or regre,tted 
departure to Europe of some of our most distinguished members, 
and the difficulty of literary pursuits in this country, present causes 
fully sufficient for explaining this suspension, which I trust is 
merely temporary, of the publication of volumes similar to those 
which have been already honoured with the approbation " of the 
public. 

‘ It must, however, appear surprising, that, amidst the numeroiw 
objects so fully deserving of investigation which surround us, so 
few persons are inclined to devote themselves to some one of t^de 
various studies, for the cultivation of which thS country seems to 
afford the greatest incitements ; and still more so, thati stKib' 
gentlemen as are engaged in these pursuits, scarcely any one ap- 
pears inclined to avail himself of our Transactions,Jar the purpose 
of communicating to the public the result of his f^sea^ehes. But 
there is one obstacle to literary exertion in this country, which dpes 
not seem to have been hitherto duly appreciated— I mean the in- 
dispensable necessity of acquiring.the vernacular dieJccIrof the pro- 
vince in which such studi^ are p^sued. For the autiquariapi 
historian, and even the bd^nisife^e^^-physician, or the minera^fe , 
will find it diffic^t, witbput such, h knowledge, to conduct ^ : 
quiries j nhd defect will fiender his conclusions both unsatii^- 
tory, and but; little entitled tq have reliance placed upon ^ 

also, the f eawreb be Mohamtpedan literature> 

able progi^Bsi iujil, could be attained , without n ^ 



5 fttt 0 y Persian 

saft of HMOd'learriing be pvtk^ut^ ^it\i sk^immmQn the 

aciqui^ititm of' iSanBcrIt. The 'Siiudy, fe’ ih 

mhnf^trsotts so extt^ittely- kksbii^e na w 
twaftptiwg* to approach^ by isb fugged a path/tl>at^^tal’#tit4h'^dw(ld 
ifttftidace them into novel a acelie, abounding in diVei^hd’o^ 
jbdls of curiosity and instruction. But to facilitate' this lij^roach, 
Mt. Elphiiistone has e^ouroged and promoted, by te' enlightened 
Hbe’raUiy of the Govetftment over which be prCsiiled, 
tiOn and publication of Grammars and Dictionaries of "the Marafha 
and Gurjrati languages, which, to the disgrace of this Presidency; 
had remained so long neglected, and also the publication^ hp^several 
vyOtl^S composed in them. These languages, it is tfue; have no in. 
trinsic merit, for they are merely colloquial, and possess nO vaMble 
inoxVa ) but they are the mother tongue of the people who are 
placed under this Government ; and in both the Mardtha add Gurj- 
rati provinces, a knowledge of Ilindooslanee is by no means gene- 
rally prevalent. In this part of India, therefore, it will be evident 
how impossible it must be for any person to pursue* effectually any 
object of research without a knowledge of one, or perhaps both, of 
these vernacular dialects, in order to put him in possession of a 
medium of tommunieation between himself and those #om whom he 
may require information. 

* But there are many gentlemen perfectly capable* of favouring 
tHe Society with interesting and valuable contributions j and it is, 
therefore, tp be hoped, that they will conquer that amiable diffidence 
which alorie prevents them from assisting to render the institutions 
of this Society useful to the public. For in such papers the perfect 
style of a writer accustomed to composition is not expected ; and 
evety member or contributor may be certain, that the Committee of 
Papers Will not admit into the Transiwtions any memoir which is 
uhdesCfvitig of publication. 8uch contributions, however, will be 
always received wit# indulgence ; and, though they may remain un- 
published, the 8ociety will be equally indebted to .the. gentlemen by 
Whom thCy are* furnished, and their subject also may not iraprp- 
bablV give Hse to some interesting discussions. I am induced to 
ItpOii this' point, because the expectation thus expressed, is 
noW Wore likely to be accomplished in consequence of the zeal to 

the Native languages and litetaturb, which 
tbt'^seiilij^htened' measures and discriminating patrohage^ df Mr. 
Blphhmtdne l^i^e, from the commencement eff ‘Ids governn^ht, ex* 
eke^saWitngbt^tbd gentlemen Seirvice,itjLe benfeficiai 

have been already^displaycd' bf the puj^ftcation of 
atfveniitttportant works; and thbuglfifhe' s^ldCtidn dfthbkdbasb^tu 
diteeted by* <lite daudaWev desire ' bf ‘ amw^a^hg - the ttdmitdstrattoh 

el'dusiide, confidently ;ktttidpated,Hhat thbiebiyd^ 

nbt be obirfibe'&Hd 


differeffisc ? 4ispQ8itipqf ^(Batumlly M ^»^4iffefep0«i 
suits. Ii'iiaeBat* jM)Wfky€»jiby hw public meaflu^e%»0r 'prwate 6«|yh< 
tions alonft^4^|: Mr, -^^Bltowe has thus suacaa^Jltyi contrihutai 
to the prpBMid^ou^pf Jii^ure; for hisiinvalusWe^^ ac<^ th^ 

< Enibassy tf wer reuiain a meinoi(iaUrapd 

the only petnorial ^ihis enainent literary qualificatiouaj andi^j^ 
the public applaitsc|<>ivbich it, has so justly received, it -UMiat idso 
afford a mosjt Jncitiag assurance^ that nej.(Jter, an active « life mx 
official busiae^do necessarily prevent the pi'osecution of int^jb^^Hl 
pursuits. ,, Occupied, indeed, as Mr. Elphinstone al>yays^seef»edfd|3i 
be, either, in the discharge of his numerous and important t pubiie^ 
duties, or in naaintaining the intercourse of private life with that 
urbanity and engaging friendliness for which he was so peculiarly 
distinguished, these words of Catullus to Crassus, in Cioerp'^d 
treatise * I)e Oratore/ became strikingly applicable to the extent 
of acquireraenis displayed in Mr. Elphinstone’s conversation ;r^ 

‘ Sed tamen, cum omnes, gradus aetatis recorder ,tu8e, curaque vi-, 
tarn tuam ac studia considero : neque, quo tempore ista dedicerwi 
video, nec inagUopere te istis studiis, hominibus, liberis, jntelJigo, 
deditum. Neque tamen possum statuere, utrum magis mirer^^te 
ilia, quse mihi persuades maxima esse adjumenta, potuisse in tuisr 
tantis occupatibnibus perdiscere, an, si non potueris,. posse iato 
niodo dicere.’ It was, therefore, to that instructive intercours€i,i 
to that courtesy with which IMr. Elphinstonc listened to those with 
whom he conversed, to that unassuming and engaging manner, 
with w'hich be communicated the copious and diversified stores of 
his own knowledge, and to the bright example of his literary ex.- 
cellence, that is principally to be ascribed the more general 'dif- 
fusion of a literary taste throughout this Presidency. For it was 
impossible to be admitted into the society of so highly talente(^’ .qq 
individual without admiring his commanding abilities, anii b^ng 
sensible that literature logst eminently contributed to aiorp pb 
richly cultivated mind. But what man admire|^he wishes to imi- 
tate ; and though it is not likely that any person could enter^fip 
even the slightest expectation of emulating the numerous accqria- 
plishments of Mr. Elphinstonc, he might still be iiermitted tp l^ope^ 
that, by cultivating his own mind, he might ren^fejf himseff i^ore 
worthy of the notice with whiqh Mr. Elphinstone hopoured him, 

* That such was, actually the case, I may coufidon^ .appeal to the 
Gentlemen present to and to them> also, well knowO 
the spbjects .,^ wnioh j, ha vp now ventured to adveyt^ua a aMil 4 |j^ 
80 very magnate to- their impfpiSance. TQ;/prolopg tlwae 
feet remarl^im^f t bp annecessa^.i fer 1. am persuaded that 
.member will of . opinion Jhiht, the Society oi^ht to festlfy^the 
high sense.whichjt entpijapi|.,pf fHr. Elphinstoae’s 
ience, qf, §o|WWe4P.OTrop,tethe.diflfasio^^ 


lyikutes 

SQciety ^ill ever preserve of hit imceasiag interest in the ftufther- 
ance of the objects of its institution, by some 'permanent memo- 
riely ^which shall not only jierpetuate his meippiy, bPt i^Oincit^^ 
behoWer to imitate, in the cultivation of hilt^u mmi fo illustrious 
an example. I beg leave, m consequencb, propose that Mr. 
Elphinstone be requested to sft for his bust on his arrival Eng- 
4nd, in order that It may be placed in the roornB of the Literary 
l^iety of Bombay. 

’ ' This proposition having been seconded by J. JVedderburh, Esq., 
unanimously adopted. 

' It was then resolved, on the motion of J. Wedderburii, Esq., 
secmided by J.^'M^Adam, Esq., that, in order to testify the piani- 
mous concurrence of the Society in the sentiments expressed in the 
addt^ss just delivered, the President be solicited to transmit a copy 
OT it, accompanied by a copy of this resolution, to the late Presi- 
dent, and to request that he will be pleased to comply With the 
wishes of the Society j and farther, that this address be printed in 
the next volume of the Society's Transactions, 

* It was next resolved, on the motion of Mr. Buchanan, se- 
conded by Mr. Newnbam, that Major-General the Honourable Sir 
John Malcolm be elected President of the Society, in the place of 
the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone. 

* It was further resolved, on the motion of B. Norton, Esq., se- 

cOUded by J. Ritchie, Esq., that a deputation, consisting of J. 
Wedderburn, Esq., T. Buchanan, Esq., W. Newnham, Esq., H. 
Morgan, M.D., Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, and the Secretary, do 
wait upon Sir John Malcolm, and solicit that he will be pleased to 
do tbe Society the honour of becoming its President. a 

^ Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy having.here begged leave to resign 
the situation of Secretary to the Society and its two Committees, it 
was resolved, on the motion of W. NevSabam, Esq., seconded by 
the Rev. T. Carr, tlilt the unanimous thanks of the Society be^con- 
veyed to Lieutenaqt-Colonel Kennedy for the very great benefits 
which the Society has derived, during the period that he has held 
the situation of Secretary, from his assiduous zeal, extensive biblio- 
graphical knowledge, and literary abilities., 

* The Meeting then proceeded to elledt the following Gentlemen 
office-bearers |ind members of Committees for the epsulng year : 

VlCJS-PREStOJBNTS, 

Hie RonrSir E, West Et. LieutenaDt-^oT^ttei Vans fCeii2^dy« 

llie Hon. Sir C. H. Chamber, Kt. Reverend Thomaa Cilrr. ^ 

J. Wedderburn, Esq. ^ ^ > 

'^eptaib George Ritsp Jendt, l^ecretiiryk,, 



j Ot>aiMITT|fE OF FAPBKSl * . 

ai^ Vice-Presidants. 

J. M^Adam, JIsfl. 

A. Perrier, Eaq^ 

‘ .Captain G. R, Jervis, Secretary. i 

Copl'miitee ^6r Sf^^ntendance of the Library ^ find ^ 

iWtcnant Colonel V. Kennedy, Piwideut. 

J. Wedderburn, Esq. C. Norris, Bfcb. 

B. Noton, Esq. J. M‘Adam, Esq.* 

J. Howison, Esq. G. Smyttan, Esq. 

Captain G. R. Jervis, Secretary. v ^ ^ 

^ The Deputation accordingly waited upon Major-General thS' 
Hon. Sir John Malcolm the following morning, and commuiii-'* 
cated to him the request of the Society j when Sir John MalcoM 
was pleased to do the Society the honour of accepting the aituatidi 
of President. 


Can I Forget Thee ? *’ 

Though now I leave my native land. 

Uncertain where I go. 

Still fixed to thee in love’s strong band, 

Can I forget thee ? — No ! 

Though tossed upon the angry deep, 

While storms do raging blow ) 

Or, while the idle billows sleep. 

Can I forget thee ? — No ! 

My soul’s distress there’s none can teU,— 

My feelings none can know j 
But, after loving thee so well, 

Can I forget thee ? — No ! 

Should future, fate yet cheer my heart, 

Or cloud my steps with woe, 

My mem’ry ne’er with thee shall p^t, — 

Can I forget thee } — No ! 

Though basking in kind fortune’s smiles, 

Or in distress laid low : 

Whether in pleasures or in toils. 

Can I forget thee ? — ^No ! 

0 ! ne’er think that I loved thee n& • ** 

For while life’s flood shall flow, _ 

Should every other Jbe forgot, " 

Can I forget thee ?— No ! 

Though now by sad misfortune driv^, 

Far from thee I must go j 
When passed feom earth, we ‘meet in heaven* 

Can I forget thee -No ! , 

Woif-ow, July 16 , 1828 , t.M, 


President 

' J. Howi^, Egq'.S? * 



Mo^^iffiNTS, Usages^ ANP CBAEACTBRi|||ifxc Sk^tcbeci, DP tSE 
AnCZSBT PERUVIA!i||i>, 

'No entire recorda^o \rritten vestiges, ai% = now iii ead^i^e, 
^ich indicate that taTAborigines of Peirti had tna^ahy cdlifidera-, 
We progress in machih^j nay,* we have ample .reasons Hfcfcpn- 
ekde, that their knowledge, in this respect, was cdnfin^'to the 
simple use of (he wedge and lever. Such gigantic labours^ Donse- 
quently, as those with which their country is still studded, must 
have been the result of indefatigable constancy and the united exer- 
tioa of numbers, directed by a master-mind. Philosopldcal re- 
searches, the study of ancient curiosities, or even of the sublime 
works of i^e Creator, evidently were not the incentives whiclv in- 
duced the Spaniards to brave the dangers of an ocean, and penetrate 
by land to the capitaUof the Incas. Hence is it that we have entirely 
lost the descriptions of many noble works of art, the names of 
which only were mentioned, or at most partially alluded to, in the 
reports of the first conquerors j not from any motives ,of interest 
in the welfare of the unhappy Natives, or any admiration excited in 
their breasts by the sight of venerable objects of this class, but 
ndher with a view to enhance their own merits, in overcoming 
men capable of enterprises so arduous and wonderful. Enough, 
however, may be collected fnmi the mutilated records, traditions, 
axui reports, still extant, to show that the whole of these edifices 
and works of art were undertaken subsequently to the foundation of 
the Peruvian monarchy } and, as this memorable event only dates 
from a period corresponding to the eleventh century of the Chris- 
tian era, it is not difficult to imagine how ridiculous, and-savouring 
of the marvellbus, those reasonings of primitive historians must 
have been, (althoiugh it must not bfr" forgotten that they were 
chiefiy monks sent over to convert his Catholic Majesty’s new sub- 
jects,) who attribute the erection of these bold and spacious struc- 
tures to a race of giants. 

The fact is, that, in the quarries where these massive stones 
werc'dug and wrought, others are^istill to be seen, in their half- 
finished state. -.Some are nearly &mpleted, and actually in that 
eUDie scatterciiaM irregular stage qf forwardness in which they 
8tbo4 when thl^ nfews of the arrival ort the frontiers of a strange and 
peywerM'peopic.’nanst have abruptly suspended the prosecution of 
w&iki of this class. ; New Cusco is tljp royal quarry of -the Incas, 
dlled so- at the present day, in which are yet seen more^"^than two 
thousand stones^ standing in the exact form imd position in which 
» they i«re left by the workmen j many of them of an enormous 
smei ^ Nene>Cneeae, in the di^ict.of Ca9Eaniarca> is astonei thirteen 
, vara$, ox thirty-five feet nine inches long, andu one vara, or twe 



fe?t hine iiiffib^s, in square thickness. It is placed on another «t«^, 
in the rough, and as left by the artist. Pillars of similar 
cions are again noticed in the palace of Tiahuanaco, which i|/k* 
known ^was builiSf^ the c'^bijfilSj’^iyis^slippMW 

have been brought |rd^^'%bhi^iAerqble ’aftstnnce.-l}4tiother st^^ 
1ms also been obaerv^tl by travellers, near the same pkeiftitneasuring 

nine mr^t ^pqjkiffpur p inches,, 

fifteen q^l^es^ wgpi The;wbqlpj|lf|i:^,^js| iflf 

nu)ulding^i^,figwes^ o£,so strjcnjge and 

it is tiot,;M^ible now to ascertain whaf pajt 

edifice thja .^j^k: wm, intended to.aaorn. Sop^ c|jthe 

parts of the^ building baye since been employed in^hf l(^ect%n^j 

the cluirch.{nnd!dw^ings in the city. . .vi* : ^ f<y^ i'. 

The rerpaids of this palace of Huanaco stAnd hear -ibe 'Oily of 
Taz, and vear a more awful and romantic appkrano^Hbnni aipf5 
others met with' in Peru. Tradition ascribes tlie naibe prtginilljiy^ 
rjiven to the- building to the following incident i' (^jfe V'of rf^ 
primitive Incas, being on a tour through the coUpry, met iat 
lory .«;]iot on which the palace was afterwards erected/ an^'CX^#c»S>'i 
roming with important news from the empitalp 
tr.welled wpth such astonishing rapidity that his celeflty'^wbs 
parable only to that of the fleet huanaco, one of the wild speOiesi^ofi 
1‘cnivian sheep. The Inca, alluding to this circa ntHai^de, Aaid-to tbft’ 
luef'f^cnger, when brought into his j)resence, ' Tti^^ liucmnchf-^Ui 
down, huanaco.’ To preserve the remembrance of thiS'eipj^tdstanCf, > 
:.s well as to commemorate such an act of condelds^niion'on th©1 
jiart of the monarch 4oward34ii6ne of his meanest' a town?- 
\v,is built and a palace commenced, to which- the name of 
liu.irmco was giveU.'^-iTlie immense pyramid • which ’-it- confdittH 
within its precm<it8',^the colo^l statues, as weil’as a yafietycofl 
liumuu figures, cut dntbf stOd^ ttud yet visible, although cbn^niif? 
bly decayed by th^apse doubtless induced - some of 'ih»? 

early Spanish authoie^lo a3»^ that'works on sot^rge a scale; aadd 
ligi.rcs of such e^rmous dim^^ns, could only* be attributed to > 
i^iunts ; at the same time thaPlt fe very clear, ihaAhOse ^biettutl 
'v.ro only intended to represent some iucmoisid)le OecurreidBi 
iracen of which are nSw lost | ahd4|peir large dimetlqio»s, ‘aSf>weliias 
fiiose of the whole building^^M -only additional?pi^f%:^ 

\vliicli we^tiU, possess, Of tl^piSdeur and ostentaj^ff^thei jPeruHl 
\ian sovereigusi According ly the 4ccovij^itra|||nkt§4' down# 

’1*5 of the buddings foqnd^dbW tp 

I'liusion has ajreadylfef'ep made, ijfe»i/| 2 i©vj^ 
iinew not l^gmonf of 

lure, unle^ ^e-can^fCOiUjlder Se: Valdted roo#,i?p noticed in 
iiiteresting,Tnfnt*,^a|4efl^v§0gtrf^^^ wbioh aKO^stl 

structed by the nid nl^^nig atpw, liddilwahaver«vly Phitbe /w^ 
as soms^iyf^ ini^e 

' Oriental 't 



ftp 

brttkB, or tbe donai ff the p6»ti# of ^ 
p{^f, whlok rests on the nmjestic circle of pHla?i already^ men- 

ciotivcy an adequate i^ea df the f^ltiflcatidijs of thranoient 
'l*erUvians, it would be tjec^sary to Imy'e'fegufar plans i^jt efeva- 
tions of those left behind iMiat' in CusCp, Vil&shunman, auC^cny 
1/ares, constructed fltjbne j' as welVak tjiat oftifemd, 

^built of bricks and'^cl^.. Since thoopbning df JSoUlh 
the general enterprise of European nations, the.t!tfiC*8, h'o^^|y^, ha^e 
not been favourable to this 'species of research in ?eru, Jlashipn 
may, perhaps, some day or other, lead our artists to the iht&es of 
the Pacific, as they now go to those of the Mediterranean, in search 
of natural views and the’ Remains of Peruvian architecture. As far, 
however, as regards thtir strongholds and places of defence, it 
'must not be forgotten, that, from the nature of the warfare origin- 
ally carried on in tho^e countries, the Peruvians did.not require forti- 
fications OB the European plan. Their great object was, by advan- 
tageously })ostlng a few men, to resist the approach of numbers, as 
in this respect they evinced the most consummate skill. They had 
parapets ahd breastworks to cover them, ajid were fully prepared to 
shield themselves from the missiles which might be burled against 
the garrison by the assailants. They had outer and inner works, 
us well as sceyfe magazines for the supply of provisions. In some 
of their fortresses, from the nature of the approaches, a handful of 
men might resist the assault of numbers ; and this mode of defence 
is particularly remarkable in the (’usco fortifications. 

The chinganas, still seen in the latter rity^ Ire subterrane^s pas- 
sages leading from the Incas palace, and the chief temple of the sun, 
to the strong fortress or ( itadel, i^,case of dny iptestine war or in- 
vasion^ in order that the royal family mig^^ take shelter there, to- 
gether with their treasures and the ministefjrbf religion. These 
avenues, however, are contrived with ^uch art^^hat, in certUin placH 
only one person can pass at a time, and in sonie parts only obliquely, 
owing to the .passes of stone with which the ’passage is impeded, 
and prepared in such a n)anner as to block it qj) altogether, in c:ise 
of an enen>y*s appl?oath. These galleries, which extend to a con- 
siderable distance under tlie city, are also rendered nbfe difficult, 
'from the labyrinths into which'^y are fornied. Subterraneous 
passages are J|)deed, ’ general in uli the ancient palates,b^ilt in other 
' parts of Peru j^^ut, in, the ,ltjltry regions, such as Limaiumbo, tdr 
example, it is very dpi||&r(jus to explore them, at the prelsent time, 
Tn don sequence air pent up in tbeoi for so many 

years.""" 4 

The.Dfpvince (rf^Cbachapoyas al^o contftjns an e^triordinary 
buldings^ 9)fo. conical 8ha(je, .Mipporp'ng ,ipfge, and UUWW 
^ . busts of stopot V ,/i'hese singular structures are placed bi) tlie penrfstt* 

. ridges of moontains ; on spots so really inacpesstjde tM the 



tator U «b3ig«d to toh ' 

nien Wtffe lowed down from the 'summit by mitan^vof 
These buildinga appear to* be the mausolea of cliques, 
great men, frieqcli^ eliildren, ^psirona of p^p^{u^;ting J^eir 
niemoty, .were s^mj^lj^n^fiona nof poly to sqci^^t^eae ^pnp- 
mentSj^^pd thp they ^pontained, from thq^ raypgje^ pf 

time, bn^jlsp to ,,|^d tt^nr Irpm the rude ||d prpfapje rava^j^^jrf 
man, by planiqgilp^ in sjtqltions where the^ead of the 
was likejy Ip prq|pnt hi8.apprppeh. .p, : ’ , / , v 1 

The instances above mentioned, added to the ruins of Paohaeaump^ 
the edihees of Quito, the fortresses of Herbay and Xaxahuana/»fl 
well jis the roads cut through the Cordilleras of the Andes, one in 
particular, ih the. formation of which high bills had been evidently 
levelled, are living monuments which attest the skill and enterprise 
of the andent Indians of l*eru, in civil and military arehitecture. 
The style used in the houses of plebeians had nothing in it remark- 
able} although numerous dwellings, constructed W'rougbly-he^n 
stnncs, show that, even in this respect, a degree of'eare and nicety 
was observed. The stones are particularly well fitted, as noticed 
in several places. , The large apertures made in the mountains pf 
E^caniora, Chilco, and Abitanis, in search of gold } those dbg in the 
heights of Choquipina and Porco, for silver ; in Cnrahuara, tor cop- 
per; and CuruhacO) f6r lead ; together with the subterraneous works 
in Ancoraime.s, all undertaken in the time of the Ineaa^ furnish us 
with ample testimonies to conclude, that the ancient ,Per]avians were 
artjuainted with the art of mining, and practised it on an extensive 
icalc. In the mine$ of Paeaxes, remains of their works are yet 
seen, indicating that they had formed a regular system of nhining, 
founded on experieqee pnd observation. They were, however, un- 
acquainted with|he of sep^:ating the precious metals fpm the 
rough ore, by mws'of amalgamation and the use of j[q[pii;silver : 
consequently, we arf^cft to poncludek that they obtaineoTheir result 
by the obvious process of trituration and fusiop. Their crucibjps 
must have been particularly good; indeed, their earthen yesseU, of 
whicii numbers are preserved, a**® ^ superior quality,: aqd ex- 

tremely ingenious and well moulded in shape.^, ,The Peruvians, 
judging at least from VcsStigeslef^ were not, however, so economical 
imd systematic as to seek put ^|fecon H ne themselves tpa particukir 
\ein, although they had it was of great pro- 

mise. They trusted totlie.Mt^ted efl^ts..Qf.bostaii^ labourers, con- 
stantly renewed ; and, having once aKci^ripd ^.presence of tje 
metal they were' in,seafch of, they wtf ' of laying 
mineral ridge bare, and thus grosecuted downward^, qo 

large scale. By this means, they often filled up the apertures; 
'vhkh a little before tb^ had opened, by emptying into them .the 
last rubbish dug but. 'Phis Was particularly Observable in the’^i|8 ' 



SkeH^Pek 

of Vflceebambft, as well as in those of Laricaxa, where the internal 
passages are ‘nearly choked up with accumulated heaps of r^bfeish. 

"^he tncas bad also smelting-houses, an appenda^ of roy^ty, for 
the preparation of metals, built with 8ofii||ty and splendour?!. Such 
those of Choquequit^^uOwadesoMw but th^ li^ius 
5pf the smelting^house ttre9tUh8tanding_^}the i^ui^ by 

the river Apurimac. #ri«f ahcieot ?^^ians how^y^jiorp, 
&nous for the discoverj^vf the layi^l-, or strata (^* gold, whlbh, 
ing nearer the surface^ obtained more easdy thah 
for silver. A large portion of their gold was, however, proOflifed % 
washing the sediment found in the water-cpurses and gullies^^^ade 
by the mountain-torrent, 4n nearly the same way as is still pursued, 
with the aid of a calabash or platter, in Peru and Brazil, s ' 

In all , the other fhonuments of the ancient Penivians, a'^reat soli- 
citude to escape the corroding edge of time, ahd a wish to attain 
immortality by 'their duration, seem to have prevailed. That they 
w^ere extremely anxious in (his respect, is attested by the number of 
mummies, still found entire in the huacas, or earthen pyramids. 
The procesi, however, by which they prescr;yed dead bodies, is a se- 
cret never discBvered by their European conquerors. In the tem- 
ple of Cusco, in the open air, exposed to public view, and a climate 
that corrodes the herdest substances, they kept the bodies of their 
successive^sovereigns, from the founder of the empire, Manco-Capac, 
to the last but one of his successors. It is recorded that they were 
seated in Utters, in an attitude and dress that made them appear as 
if they were alive- Garcilasso, one of their own descendants, and 
tin historian contemporary wiili the conejuest, assures us, that bf him- 
self saw them, and expressly adds, that the venerable monarch, 
placed fir.st in the line, was in a perfect state' bf preservation, after a 
lapse of seven centuries. Some persons have Conj^tured, that these 
bodies wereipreservcd by exposure to frost, a pficess from which 
the Peruvians, in other cases, obtained peculiar results, to us per- 
fectly unknown j but this will appear impossible/wben it is remem- 
bered that mummies are yet occasionally found in sepulchres and 
pyramids, standing in valleys where the influence of cold is scarcely 
.tjever felt. We are, therefore, left to conclude, that th^ ljeruvians 
^were acquainted with a preparation of gums and balsamsy or some 
..other of the. vegetable sub&tunces/qitbe most efficacious kiud, found 
their, forests^' the precise ki^pwledgb of which i^no longer ittained. 
t Id contemplatiugjjhis siugidar race of beings,^ who^e mi^ortunes 
the reader, in the least acquainted with their history, cannot fail to 
^ a lively interest, this is not the only peculiarity pi which the an- 
,, ,cient Peruvians .resembled the Egyptians, - i 







, Canton Rkgisxrr. 

’■ : ^ ^ ■ -v.:, ■ J 

Sos^Tecent Num^^w this extremely ^iuriaud ^tid in- 
teresti^'JdUniii^ii^e fa^ in^our hands liy a friend j .an^ 
we ha^ fsnnd aef Ihnch ent^j^n^aent in the^rusal of th^ 

that wcl cohsidA C|intfo<f^% a morefficsc^table sert^iee to tUte 
reader'e qf ' The Oriental Heilid,’ in Ei^fend particularly) than by 
selecting sdiHfe of the most striking of tlm articles) especially 
relating to the state oftrade, society, government, and manned ^ 
of which ' abound with traits of great novelty and interest. 
shall be most happy to receive a continuation "df the Work j and, if 
it embodies, in subsequent Numbers, the same degree ofj.eurjous 
and interesting matter, it cannot fail to be welcomed by inquiring 

minds, in every country of Europe. The follpjyitfg are, from j^ts 
‘ 

Chinese Geography. - ; , , , ^ . 

^ Sagalicn Island, pf^-^ehoka, so called according to Etl^ean geo- 
graphers, has no geh^al name on Chinese maps. They arill repre- 
sent it as an island, ivith a small islet between it and the mdin land. 
But late accounts from Japan report that there is so ’little water 
on tlie isthmus, that the Natives can ford it,^ carrying, '-their canoes 
on their shoulders. On the northern side of the moutfi of the river 
Amour, the Tartar-Chinese have a town, and general’^hiart, called 
Tsctaleho, to which the Chinese insert, and carry on ri considerable 
commerce. ' ' 

' The Japanese, whose atteutiori has not been called fo this large 
island for more than half a century, are gradually usurping the do- 
minion of the wlm|e. ' ’ , ' 

^ From Tsetalehd, Tartars who have been at Irkutsk, occasionally 
visit Japan. ,, f,'- , 

' Might not n Sagalien Company be formed advanttigeously at 
Canton, to send up a vessel annually to Looehoo, Japan, and Ti^r- 
tary, with necessarily of life suited to the climate, and . receive in 
return furs and metals for tht^^Chinese market? With an enter- 
prising captain, and a Chines^hterpreter, it riiustiurely be practi- 
cable to open, gradually, q -trade ^.ith the" islands of the Corean 
Archipelago, and the eastern coast of^^Ask, eve»ti^lly profitable to 
all parties. ' '' ' ' 

‘ The ejttent of the rivers which disei0tWe at the mouth of^the 
Amour, is4ruly astonishing , and all the jpriifcipal cities of Eastern 
Tartary are accessible by them. They extend at least 30° of longi- 
tude. Our readers, by referring to any map of Asia, will pb$jervt a 
large stem of the river, nearest the sea, running nDrth«eas|i^;fljnd 
t\vo forkidybrapebes, the one in an east and west dife<^p)v 

' '4 . , ' ‘ 



rfe« 

' ' . - ^ . iT' 

otlrw ra the shme direction nearlyr as the trunk or^atem in Eu*w 
pfen majSs* called SOngari. The stefm and branch ^ngari, \ithich 
cGvnindnicates with Kirin Ula, and by a ietkeral branch with Ning. 
kuta, princii)al cities in Manshur Tartai|^j,ithe‘Chmese^aHift^ft^, 
thngkisaiig, and the Japanese g|v^ the Minnie to the 
Which enters the sea at irbe;J^h^^ 

west, and exterids beyond ,;%e,;Ehss|^ w^ NipchartCblhWl|,:iNe- 
uootsoo,) on the notfc^' hdnK a^itips the 

kalkas, is called tiili^^Wing, th|®ack PragPh kiv'er. . is 
the Amour of the Russians and the Sagalien of the TarUtrli^^^at 
the Chinese name Hilunkeang il. applied Jp^ the riyeXi the 
Sagalien and the yoftgari.^eet, is a mistake- 
' The Chinese place, upwards of a dozen cities on the banks of 
rivers which comihunicate with Tsethleho, at the mouth of the 
Hwahtungkeang* 

f We should to see a settlement founded on Sagalien Island 
by some civilised power. Furs, metals, and traiii oil, might, in all 
probability, be coUeOted in abundance, to repay the expense at first, 
and gradually knowledge and civilisation djjfuae themselves, and 
promote the happiness of the inhabitants. 

Pekin News. : ; 

‘ Pekin, December 14. 

To-day^'^he-. following imperial mandate was respectfully re- 
ceived. ' 

Kwolifhbga, the commandant of Hangchow, who, possessing 
the rank of duke, entered the army, and who has, at distant govern- 
ments in Tartary, perform ;d his duty in the most satisfactory 
manner, bos, as I have now heard, departed from the world. 

' I hereby- command that the funeral rite8,,mop|r for the office of 
Tseongkwap,; be conferred, and that 300 taels be given towards 
the expenses attending them ^ to be paid out of the treasury of 
Chekeang province. > 

On the arrival of the deceased at Pekin, let the coffin* be per- 
flitted to enter the city, and be there interred, and let Kwolifunga 
be restored to every official honour from which he may Ivay^e been 
degraded in his^life-time.” ? ‘ 

3 been absent from the capital, to the eastward, 
ins of the late Empress, his mother,, in their 
jk)ur oiif libations to her maheS. ^ 
he felicitous ground, where Ije looks onward to 


^ •^^Nd^epij^se is allowed to enter the fifaWs pf P^kin with<Wt itapt- 
rwl'^ofde^lj bpcAu8e,^it is said, a rebel entei^aln a coffin durihjt tiSe reign 
jf^Wlbni , However, even at Cantonii tthd in all oth# erftes of the 
no^Mrh^e is permitted to enter the toutherii because the 
bhhis throne wM hU faod towtra thd ^(hJ * 


The Emperor bai 
to deposit tnfc re&a 


iv 


He visited also tl 




dwell ten tli^«tt^wid yews* hU owa ittatt9pl«4P^M<?J^}Bl:{^ 
pleted m a awi^^bstalitial and aiitisfactqry . lAam^v^ ^ 'Pe 
otfijers jengji^^d. ill f||ijtf5srlqtending the wor% hpvp.all .beaea 
ciously fewWed i and pie through whose g^xiunds hi?* rbll|| 

lay, having betea.rauel|isjiprr the gr^^^f^^inue . 

attended hitai ||gyp.^^rl^ ^ p;|aihfeiax> for>,thp,pii^^| y^, |Cf<J 

‘On Novietti^ yd# sabw feHi4ut 

to nvahe;it at' all dlflEldurt to the roil m »tod «rdef, whiih> 
howevdr, those whpse duty it failed to effe^*^ Jle; thef«fbrtl|. 
censures those whP ha# #ie general supetintendance of the joumef) 
but does not require any liourt of inquiry ^ ttheif (ioii<teet» ^ 

: \ Canton News. ' ^ 

‘ Canton, January 

‘ To-day, the six men mentioned in the followingljoctiment, aji- 
peared before Messrs. Marjnribanks, Jackson, LlMshy, and Astell, 
knelt down, and returned thanks, in the Chinese manner, for the 
providential deliverah^ mentioned in the papefltl^lf. f 

' Dr» Morrison hah^ a Chinese paper to them, statlh^l^ that the 
English gentlemen considered what they had done, as a duty Which- 
the {Supreme Ruler required of every man towards his fellow-crea*' 
tures, and nil the recompense they desired was, that the nqen whose 
lives had been saved, would imitate the c\ami)le set should 

it ever be their lot to meet with a drowning human hei^g, whether 
native or foreigner. Mr. Jackson then delivered* tOn\them 27*0 
dollars, which had been subscribed for their relief,, as the junk aud 
cargo were completely lost. 

‘ The old man of the village took away the Chinese document to> 
show it to other8,|iali^ engrave it upon a stone^^t-o perpetuate ther 
advice contait^ lii It. As the Tungkoon district is, on the bank% 
of the Canton river-, from first bar, down as far as Chuehpee, the«e^ 
is reason to hope 'this occurrence may excite a feeling of humane 
exertion on the pa^t of the Native population. % , 

‘ Old VVongyauating presented four co[)ies of the thanksgiving 
document : one foa^ the committee, and one each for MeSsV?/ 
Jackson, I*indsay, and Astell. 


Translation. ^ ^ 

* We, Woughestick, and the others^^fundefsiaftt^) Ife Natives hf . 
the villages fcJungwanlsze and YumPwsha, iMpe' district 
knonutie, under the Foo of Kwongchbu/ ^^the province eC- 
Kwongteing. 

‘ Having teeu^^roeWilh^ Chinfshtie, (in Sh^itank district, 

^ Sfeat fair, hr ttijhrket, l^^eld,) to trade, we were returning; 
a junk^ oh the t‘Jth the I2th, moon, of the 7th iill ; 





I a »idden,»?i4 unex^^jd Mp- 

„. .He- ^llid ^imU' ^ ip tb.e ^atet*, 

the point'pf^deptli, hav^,.fsii^y,!^py/:il!l§al^» Wt 

'"' " 

" thanks to t 
long way off^ 
boati^^ wM 

tHC ' ‘ 

cittttedj 

.creating virtue) i ^ ^ ^ 

' Further; thank tA’ fer b|s0wift| iu Ui^'oi^ey to 

|Jay tmr ex penlSei’^m^^jftiy clothes and otae^^ , 

When proclaimed tb.^oqcurj^Dpe, ^y,ery Vhere j 

and there' Ws^Wr a nuiii in the village, who did npt^ i?eyerently 
the gr6^svirtue of these gen ,. . .n 

"V Thenefpi’e/ihfi village squire, and old man> Wongtowyaong and 
Wdngyam'ting, led forth the four men, W.cHjghestick, &c., to go in 
person to Canton, tjt) knock head, and retuirn^thanks for this illus- 
trious g(ibdne^si|^''‘‘’ i 

' Again, we have to return thunks for tb^wstowment of much 
gpld to make up our loss, and to provide ua clothes and food. This 
really is ^vOv^r^upon favour ! i\'ho has ever ddne this ! What shall 
we dp tO' recompense it ! 

‘ We shpll.atvhonic erect a gold-lettered Uiblet, with the names of 
opr dehv^ers. inscribed, and knocli head, and return thanks, 
praying that they may enjoy long life, riches, and honours. 

^ And abtOad vi^iiball spre.'d their names, and' disperse thefamenf 
their virtues. This return, for such illustrious goodness; is but a 
ten thousandth, pat t of what we owe. 

‘ Especially things, we pregei|t thU petition be- 
fore Mr, Jackson’s bar to render thanks. . 

^ >V0N0IILSTICK, LeONcIIiNGTSIM, 

^ LaBCHOKC.I 3EP, LAEMAlitt’aON'ti. 

Knock head, S'dll worship a hundred times,. 

The New,,^car. 

The Ch.^se^|i|akCtheir n^vy y^ar com.mc.nceon the new moQUy 
i^ir'estt io in the, i^th degree ()f 

It fesfiyal observed in empire* Hoto 

ihe^jdoVMment^i^ the people^ rich and,. po^,.tuk^lH loiger or 
shone/ respi^iff pi^' tbei^i^vrt?!6 theiPew year. 

‘ The jaikf.day of the old yeanjsi an time nil 'debtors and 

ditors i /o|? it,4fithe great payrday^und those who p»y 
^d and and often have^ theTurnitOite of lh^i/hon*^* 

ipd'topliekhyi^^ 



1U1 VI 

seals of tfiirt>ug 
tillthe-^hj^^heit 
days ol^e^lroto the ( 
attend, hl6«v<rev^y to 

‘ During tmi^' 
rious domestic i:i^ 
and the hearth, im 

On new year s eye, they pemune not water 
Wongpe and Pupielo trees, and tfeihe ip, it. At 
and dress in the best dpthes and caps 


k : By this artkrigfeinent there are * 
f official business of ,Goryiuiaent 4 >' 

.tWaweep 




I'r'dojdj^^ , . 

&e hot waltr ^|_th , tte -leatiw^pf 


“ — T ttuu caps rngj; 

^ wards heaven kueel (fewn, and perfbrra%* g 
mony of knodcih^ the forehead on the ^fil^tKilfee iWe’iimes. 
Next they illummate as sjilendidly as they can, aiitfbray foe lelidtv 
towards some domestic iddfi Then they visit all m^ds ih the 
VMious surrounding temples,' burn candles, incensgfflfgber make 
bowy, and prostrate pray. ^ ^ S " 

' gods being finished, llej£sally fprth about 

day-ljght in all ^irec^Ons, to visit friends and neighbdufs^ leavfcff a 
red i«per card at ea<^%use. Some stay at home to receive vlt! 
ors. In the h^se,^sons and daughters, servants and slaves: ifll 
dress, and appShr before the heads of the family, to Cori^tiikte 

‘ After new year’s day, drinking and carousing, viating and feast- 
ing, idleness and dissipation, continue for weeks.- AH.Sbohs iire 
s lilt, and workmen idle, for a longer or shorter period, meo ntinp to 
the necessities, or , the; habits, of the several piirtlls.'^ It Is in Can* 
ton, generally aojbnth before the business of life rfetunia V^its Qui- 
nary channel, , , ^ 

Chinese Nen-s. , 

Majesty’s commands have been recelWd as foli. 

< ' , f!' 

f "'“.Ms in all the provinces, referred to tte Supreme 

£ lie Crim L rITT"' casM.Jtxamined. 

rT ^ ^ septences passed in 

m! d by the Local Governmjhtywve'been re- 

HFoidj which indicates a want of serious 
concerns on the jiart of the g^Krnora^lat^c 
gleet some have been erroneously i.^^^cllved'fji 
a several pamu j^e subjected tp 

as is fb ■ A judges ipUiit 

Breiiidh i^s ifte^ its a vacuum ’ 

They must apt, 

intrn/ .ekercisea ctrtting and cruel severity! nor nift^ tliiS 

lonajly yi^y to lightoera, ana initigatihu of puiiiirfifl^ti' 


f !,. .v> these great 
which nej 
Ve^ and others lei 
* J?e subjected'lp 



eyitry one receive what his erii|(^^jtervo|,t and so 
]^)f^4^^r^ito,grasp the lai¥ )^y .raid 41 ^^Refpe^,th^’}r^i^, . 
i - f Ontfo^thte princee^asaccusc^tbe olINltls^tliK Ct^td^^^Board 
of j ji^ cruel and Unjust iuflictiiofn of WHui«^;^hef riioftet?^1&<^d^ bipt 
kneeling on chains, and otherurfee tottufet^ftf the space of U Whole 
^ .' ,:h, , ifj. ,» Mf#;.' 'A-V.^ir t'- • 

~ . 1 The Ohvei^ of P^!u§^ii^j!i||^hfed ond of theclerkeof the 
Board of Eevetluey'^yidto^^with hiaa«feepUdidi had fbrged huiolhcial 
edict, and endea^UrcQ to employ im ej^hrt money* ,A who 
kept e clothier’a sigp was an acCQihpiicer . ^ ^ 

> < Tofotge aft ImpSrial ljdict is, by law in death bW^capi- 
tiftlon. To commands of the empf^S, or her ^ 

deutb by strmippg. To forge the orders of goyeroorsf ma^lirates, 
&d», M purtishe4' by a hundred blows, or transportation three / 
years, br less, according to the rank of the oflfeer Whose orders were 
forged, oh the principle that the orders 'Of inferior Officers, if forged, 
can do less miscbirf . than those of superior«i4^ J ^ 

’ ' Trfrfdry.-^FrOi^ Oromousi, it is reported.^t the tro6p«*which 
have been in active ^service for more than a y^r,%quife a grant of 
pay it advance, in consequence of the weare|thd4eaf of horses,' sad- 
dles, 'clothes, and shoes. The emperor has boirtm^cd the loan of 
half a y^f s pay to be deducted after the war is ow, 

* Akmi in Lfttl^ Bucharia . — In consequence of the expense in- 
curred by repairing the walls of the Mohammedan towns, retaken 
i^rn tjie rebels, a scarcity of money is felt. His Majesty has there- 
foire ordered a supply of copper, and a detachment of troops to 
Coin it. 

* On the frontier, the military have been dj^egted in cunuiving at 
natives poach{iig*;and destroying the stags, wbq^e horns form a va- 
luable medicine, and are claimea as imperial property! 

* Cliekeang Fiovince , — On this coast, sevetal^overnnient gun- 

boats, which defend the traders against pirates, Were, in November 
last, lost in a gale of wind. ^ » 

; ‘ Hi, (of Elii) ihi^lace of transportMion from of Chinas. 

— ^rjae Governor ol this station has represented, that the Nomads 
trih^ of Haasacks have this season greatly increased their traffic ‘ 
at i£lle; and .jthaV in consequence the rebellion, the cloths from 
Cushgar andlkoteh were insufficient in quantity to giv^in ^change 
to tha Hassocks, ifor their horses and cattle. . ; i- 

* iVobltrft^, the third memWjp bf the 

.rate inTufkiftan, has been repotted tb A|itaJ^ty as Ih^a bai^! stalll 
of hedthi and unable to attbnd to lill^Wfes, • The^lEtbperor has ' 
cmnmahded him to remain at Ca^hgarJ rtnd. With a^fhffildll miud/ ' 
use means* for the mtoraiion of his heokh j aai^ Whiifi!ebO?eTed;t^ 






■ ;ti ,v,- •'? 

< Oaf^irf'mfestratie’ffi'flifc efty 6f GikBtt Mi t>ttW}sh8ii(tKrS& 
lowing (rorofti^i, charaCtt^iraf ijffil 

walls of wiliei m uaUal With tb« Ohlttese 6dve#^J 

ment. . -' ''v.,; ,,_^r ■• 

KwangchOW-i^^^ffi^^^^^^ I^Tlt 
ably recorded av«;to6a^ teei4b^K an urgent-iotv,^ 

' The metropioKs of thirt)rlTOc# (CmonfiB'm^e of 

report, where ^raons the firivegiona tt6nh, mmb , . 

and centf^ of ihe, .^iire dwell promi8e^u|#:i,fMide the4ty/ 
and outMde^lnitbe- auhttths, market-places ar^^afil scales o» 

fish. It fCcw^inuaily, occur# that there are foimd a hufeW of ymf^ 
bonds, acting JifeguUylyiaud illegally. In the dayi.f% theygJoU" 
and out away puraea frdhii' persons walking in the struts t at miekL 
they bore their way through, Walls, to steal and rob^^th^ the r«?T‘ 
sident inhabitants scarcely^ver sleep on a triin(^ui|^jllow. ; . ' 
‘^‘Besides, thereimejocal blackguards, callcd’^wao fl^d Lani*- 
sae. who saunter #ly ;about the streets, wasting ih^r property, ani 
neglecting their^rop^^business. These at last,rtinke gapibliti!# 
theii trade, and j W indhng their profession, on which they depend fo|^/ 
minient and fooC There are also hard-hearted soldiers, and gnawr 
ing lictors, who connect themselves with these people. ^0me post 
themselves at ferry landing-places, or station theiriselves about 
markets, or rove about the streets, to extort money under V#riodS ‘ 
j)retenc(!s, or, maddened by liquor, act cruelly, and disturb and annoy 
the people in a hundred ways. It is not possible to record all the 
poisonous and pernicious effects produced by them on the district.- 

Since I present situation, I havb repetttWly coin-? 

manded the inferiof^lp^ikgistrates to act faithfully !» t&-^irur© oi" 
such persons j bui l£he depraved spirit still prevails. 'V , ^ 

' U he year hasc^how attained its evening, when hur^y kttd pertur- 
bation make pilfering easy. I therefore command all civil and mi^ 
litary officers under me, to exert theuis^ves diligeptly in tfite^appre- 
! heiision of vi^bonds^ and iteommandboth skiers and j^ple to 
attend to their respective duties. You, people, batVte each wat.occupa-^ 
tion. If you keep in your own department, obeyYJ^&Ws, and dilif. 
pntly trade or work^ you have* plenty of wayf^i^mbMdn a liveli-, 
bood. Why willingly become a bantfet; and cj#iikyu«r^lves*on tba 
downward stream? The law’s net is, very the meshjes# 

though wide, suffer poqe, JO -escape. , Ha,y^;p^?yipiated the' law, 
you Will f 4 ii ipto tho4>|t‘Miiun^bmen^, though you ahoulcL^ 

fa,«tobe,a w^^a.ystt^^|#. k Wr age, you wifi be 01 ^ 1 % t|‘ 

effect your wij^W . , 

Atter this jProfcliun^tioa, lei every one arouse, repeirty 
tUj let all aihk to rmtear ihe^dk^; M 



w>oS^g> 
ids, as 

Derore, swimuc, 

Sf^ daectlon, flog tliem’-t»ft?y die- 
. m i^dulg^nce. I Let eveii^t^^^ Wwgly 9s 
-fayprbcl^Rtiqn. , ,, ' , “ r- 

-'Y. ' ■ '“' '■ ■ • .tolJan _ 

‘ Tn the atftelSSifc Canton, it 1&3 lately^tiet )n-ffi^|,-- 
bundles fwm pMi&ers.iand baud tfiem to accoaai^i^lrtlwwn off 
SKemV ;SMow was caught, who cofafeset^i andfftw m the 
iiwotuplices. Another, wliO actually snatched away. 
' r^ls satp, was token ; but hfi had?lP«fh«*/d t}>s,'plund*r, 


luiidcr 


‘ _- Trai. Wfl^ diii 


miUljiiJ uuiiv,w «sy r * tv. 

4 .‘ JTawttory ?9.~l.inafong, for murder,, M, 
#A'* -Ji :'4»«u«Tinn/4 conf in si ca«re. t0.rfMe 


A ' January ; 

‘Mlowing day Bf Jbead sent in a cage, toj 
mbtder was cbtnn>i*.tcd. On the Slst, i 
. 1 „ _i-i - A s- *1 


|}|tate4a «ind the 

J pded.wbe’rethe 
siiing was be- 
^r the military 

S irihe tea^^^ of this district, called the Kwng-Chow-Hcep, to 
• S'erson who now holds that office, however considers 
Sonh sJ^colon-place, that he declines |oing irt persoi, 
ttfiiess five criminals or upwards arc to be put to death. 

"'It is said, that at Lcemchow-foo, on the western frontier ofth.' 
'nrovlMr several thousands of the Triad Society lately assembled, 
down the «op of I’addee, which they wrried oil; together 

sJsiJp.erSa'k/i frt Ytrntect their property. The locaj 


requested of th^ Governor-general the assistance, of the 


)w, for coasting piracy, win 

1 .nnWWnI lAiiniah’ 


go ftgaihst these banditti. 

Elhei, pi- '“"s “• “ ”T£ 

^in a inil^oS the foreign factories, amount to Wi } full t\^o-third8 
rfthem were inflicted hy the locB authorities. ^itbout any , 

to PelS. tL crim^ were generally robbery, raf«, and 

. rrtndAfl of numshipent w^e decapitafio^ 

xnu 




stmt up tbfe 8^l8 of 
of the twelfth moon, 4nf f‘ 


Jhofit the empire 
pit them' on the iiOH 
mooii4Ke|pne|^S,: 

' For the aciidmiodotion of ‘foreign ships the' se^ tl 

the custom-house. aa:e«Mifut up only for three nt the tie^ 

jear. ’ -t' .* «• u 'u> - i-nuM** 

* Civilians takek^i^i^ various districts of thiWpirpVittp'^;ttf 
number of thirty^el^t, hav^een nominated to escoti dn^ttiilltelGlr 
nine hundred thousand 6^el#,^bm the Hoppo’s tr^surjjr to 

' Tehniary 4,-^tasA%ht, a storm of verji^Sl ap|( 

lieavy rain passed ov^ Canton. Thunder in vdntter is cdnsiderea 
by the ChineWdlfelht^a of some iinpending^ calaipityv^ Tt 
proverb, that t^pd ef Iji^rThe tenth moon is bariefhS 

‘ February 4^To-day is a great holiday throu^|iottt tli^e etnpir^,^ 
It is called Yingchuii, that is, meeting the spring, totpaor^bw, wheij^ 
the sun enters the 15° of Aquarius, being considered the cbQ|^enc4T 
ment of the spring season.' • It is a sort of Lord Mayor’s ^uy. Tb^ 
chief magistrate of the district goes forth in great pomp, carried bn 
nieu’s shoulders, in an open chair, with gongs beating, inusic play- 
ing, and nympho and satyrs seated among artJffciiU rock^ apd 
carried in processi(^''P . ; ‘ ^ ‘ 

' lie goes to the general parade-ground, on the east sl^ 
ton, on the fdllowii^ being Lapehun, the first day, of sprjibgj^in 
fi similar ^tyle. There a buffalo, with an agricultural, gii inftde 
clay, having been paraded through the streets, an^ pelted tjr th^^e po- 
pulace, to impel its labours, i^laced onYhe in §olb|fih state, 

when this official priest of spring gives it a feY^okes*\^|l^U‘\^^ 


and leaves it to the populace, wh^o pelt it with till Sfe bfokw 

^ n M n ^ «l> 4 M 4l!(% At f a 7i!t a. 


to pieces j and so the fbolisJi ccrei 


iOPke^dtie obsefr^ 


aiice of this aficvent Usag^ is supppSed ,to"^bohtrJwkb greatly tb ife 

abundant year. '' '’ '' 


We 


ns revereiK 


icao di<9d 


i theaist of Jahuary.li^f,^i^;;^as^;ib i $4 current, . ijji 


nil the ^tap and cer&_, , 

temaia vacant ifntil tne fibmj^jjpQ i 

Lisbon. 


jar occasions. Th' 
a successor; by thejC 
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Hiriiotir «r aif« CfciiM«e t* tate ito law teto'rtwte up on 

iomS diipU^ point* of business wilfe the ftnWagMM #e8id«f%er«i 

J!’' '^felMt otcurred oft' Sunday 
ISed y gh sweraJ 8^®, bn| 

'dl a Parsee gentleman, be migbt‘-,hat«it|^e»W,ifPTi^ 'P® nal 
* ‘ The Englisl^A^"*'®® interfered; eld the rAt will, 

OO'dbubl. be that^evere punishment of tbe;eg^f». ,:, ' , 

' The latter -case is partieularly atrocious; the English gentlemao 
havinKearnesliv pressed a reference either .to,tbe British oh, ef, or to 
^ Other party, from the very cdtl^^melfcetMDt of th|/ dtspute; 
;^hicb the Chinese at length agreaifi ;j)nly hajt lui hour before the 
assault was made. \ , , 

■ ‘ These thinks doght not to be tolerated ; |fi», although no legal 

tribunal la established bv British authority, ye^,m»peal made to 
thrSeleO^oninuttee would be attended to. |l«orth that ju g- 
ment, either in favour or against tlieir c<^yi»iwhich English 
justice and honourable feeling never tail tq 

* The ringleaders, as in similar cases, have absconded. 

Trade in China. 

' ' It was our desire to lay before our readers a statement of 
the general trade of the last season ; but we perceive a difficnUy m 
•SviS anv ctfrreet yiew of it as to its extent and value, and n. • 
temutina'it, we .bUght only mislead, giving a series of figures 

Sm^conveyinlahy real information, The retrospective nietbod 
wrdrnt* S5, «nd this we must necessarily have recourse to, 

’fr^m to recent fostilut.on of onr Journal. We will, however 
confine ourselves to certain facts, which may gtve 8oni| useful 
criterm. , r 

‘The importations of cotton h||?e been from 

Bengal, in 7 Company and Country sfilps Bides, d 7 .M 

:B..ni;y,iu6dit&a«d22ditt« — ^ 

' in 3 ditto. > 

^ ' ‘ The ej^portations of bullion have been to , . , 

Bengal'; . Dn. 2.244.320 

ftombay» In dolors. , Drs.-3;W659 

'' B8,()oo - 

iportations of dollars this season, ““''"he 

— . ^ the«ircu4tioti ot C«oBp4n)^d/.lblle o 




Supreme.^TOrmaeftl of 8«ingal, iBkjr n«t?«iwa«al»|| 

niorethdwvcnt^^ Ju^^fdolUu'j^ 

‘A very* wnjldemb^ of th^ 

brokerf^'^rh, the |»jSsed. in the 

with ihcjClbineaej 

‘ The dbine^ jM'ohlbiiii of buHiohj^ 

liberal policy; gfrartt « It^toe for each vessel tp take 
proportion in value of o^-third of the proce^^f her irt#!^ 

‘ Ot the nuimber of Vessels visiting this pol^tf only a part have 
occasion to avail therttselv^sM^f this liberty j but the aggregate ])rivi- 
legi* is not destroyed and, when an extensive shipment in one vcMe} 
is required’ it is accohiipHs^|tfey granting the unapproprirked right 
of others } for eatb^h^^iprivilcge so obtained, a payment ii 
made to the mandarin, pjfijlinguist. a, >: :, 

^ Tlie exportation of %cee silver and gold totally p^hiblled, 
(and, we heJie^f!^|so. all their metallic manufactures,) and; when 
any are exporCM® t^^gt be done clandestinely. « < r/.:;? .' 

^ Here we mlbwed to notice the strict p/ineiple of in,te»- 

grity which P^fJPR^s the Sycee opeiaiions} for we are not aware of 
any deception having occurred in the usual intercourse of that trade. 
Tlic purity of the silver is generally 97 to 98 touch, and no adulte- 
ration is practised. * . 

‘ We are sorry to remark, that, in some of the Soptb American 
adventures, deceit has been detected, — a systejn thift must prove> 
very injurious to that brunch of traHic, and ilk'iij^plied tO the confir 
dence which is the commercial feeling of this pladb'. 

‘ There are several descriptions of Sycee. The Hoppo Sycee fe 
that in which the Hong merchant pays the duties arising fVoni the 
foreign trade. That denominated the salt, is what the duties on 
that article are*discharged with. The salt forms one of the highest 
branches of commerce in Caolon, and the m a nd^in, presiding over 
it is an officer of great importance. ? m 

‘ The land-tax, and every description of teyehue flSri^iog from 
husbandry, levied in ajiother kind of Sycee, tigrmed tanfoo, and 
'\ith this the militaryV the maudurinsi arirf^ll tne^Emperors aer- 
vanth, are paid., It considered lo be Qf the^fifSt and ought 
to be at nearly 100 touch, but is seIc|0|hll8wpp(j||d'ito beyond 
that of 99. It is rarely into 'ifee'foarfcet. ^ 

‘There is alsounotbef sar^ briipght from Nanking and C^bin* 
chew, 4n pieces of t}6 taels etfcch.j but all of theOi ’are ettpoified^ 
and found in the of .India,. .. ; 

‘ Hie iavChtaa^ii 12 ^ cfnt. per 





to Bear wwmgn a. raj* > m 

^th ** 

rtie ,, 

!itktt'»dfai&3 } the pthet'.^anflfil 
vrtineC' ftiid cofre6p'6ndihg with — 

England. Tbesegre authorised by 
ottes, we «re iiiilr^, 'that exist' IWttoWtIti. 
ditbcled to thewlieft of the nacrcantile ' ntei^ . - ^ 
very nearly to the lute project in ^ T 

Co»W. nuking advances «l>on of 

®‘^These hies are as oonspicuo«sPfe«^^Jr Jgn 
wer the^door, -as -our shops in 
balls • >but, whether they indicate the 

Sfrii-property. we will not pretend;^k^^y«jrs 

allowed to redeem, with a grace of three ^ 

‘ There are many peculiar features in 
trade ; "and, in'sieveral instances, Poohap?. *'’<‘.i^pdiMtare wy 
good, when it is considered how little conjfnirafcktion exmi betnern 
the forrigners and the (iovernment. ' , ’ *.,< is 

' All the duties are paid bv the Cl)inae„'whetherJ^ purchasing 
of sclliiir i aitf the quotations in our Prices Current ate slated in the 
^r^i/ihe.ai included, and the imports, pt*^i|JBfioeste 
ffit Our iAItatioii goods sold to them are idways weighed 

ori'boaidj«rt^ poyi"s P^d*Sd?h! tssr'' 

of Oxphrt' incltfdcs every charge till dehvered^Mafd rae yesst . , 

'• Their seiJe of duties teiiuircs much r.avf#ti^, ,«?>.. for )n8>»ao'> 

in mhny articles' which arc rated by the piege, po.tlSar^.isJiad » 

siae. either in' breadth or length ; and, when%diffejspca 
qSality. they are vem, arbitrary in adjusting ‘Sr 
nutes'OTcur. They Have no knowledge of the, 
therefore an article, when once imported, 

to-'teher duty,; altlltmgh it may be ,rf arnpd^tp t^^,g^e ship , 
whence' tt was ircecived as ' i vj ot 

■ ^ Sopda M|&uW;s>re n-.o ^ , | 

/'•J'uteMgqfi',^ ftirowr^ha verjtitwwi^n^* *'^^°^niMntity'' 
dtiwai^ weMiwwder t^ very. 

allowed' to be ta^ «^y n- * ,„Ag lwg 

Old the chief extent of the trade was earned on^jf sm««g *• 

■' theiflu^ »lto|^tpet. Itarf»ate)pliidlipi|^Jh “® , 
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iii proj^io^ ^ 

avi^y in some amount py ll^e coiiol^^ 

d' ^‘' ‘ ;aL . ■' ’ 

«, ^;tmuch improved, by almlishing a pluib 
‘pe wits operations, ^ 

*>.*■ cash payments ; bot^the be^*' 
SlMyK^cn, in transactions of g^eat ma^ni^'' 
nent of them. 


mi 

the< 


‘ThSsyji^; 
mercial Iw 
which Wfi^ 

' 

riod of a itiotith ia 
tde, to give relief 

viich therbare sevei^ j and it is an office of purchase Thl Com. 

C ’ i but those of oSer M- 
tions, and dl the,jtotmtry ^^bips, remain as a patronage with the 

S^rbe arising from this ^situatbn are su^ 

pjedtobe great; put it is one of trouble and actijity geherallv 
and, in times of commotion, of great anxiety, 

' It is not, dways possible to ascertain the ouaJIv of Idv narti^ 

peans may be mo!tei||^aIly interested ; for many of the Eastern 
Krffirait8**fcffi^* f “l^ber places 

in ine straits, twt^ar own ports, in junks: and in manv casM wa 

Ui!j *^°"® purely to evade a transit duty, yrhich is 

iilr tS^oB r‘f whereas, 

inerwise, the pbrt of Canton wduld be preferred.’"' 

““^etog ffiese barticulars, which, to the resid^ of Canton 
My appear ttffl.ng,^ subjects so fcmiliaiJyiiSThem ^ 
•HI hope we may be .flowed, to consider t& isKtial S' ih. 
general reader. Ottr 


OTsnouiaioi^tt^ 
v^^ned; ' * 

‘“wfliSi. .ii«i 
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, tents; but, if 
.^.j...j|)hig the pecu 
Jiuiwn, our objeprivp-' 
we sHalt venture to 


Il4 The CoUto)! 

moHiUsal his Majesty on the sul^eot 4f hdn^cilwi 
He compl^s of a great ^ant of diligence and of tr^h 06 the ^icuf 
of pfrovincial governore and magistrates ah,d» eonse^uentfyv either 
fippm remissness or bribery, justice is not^ecuted^ nor the revenge 
of kindred satisfied. And when the friendtof murdered persons do 
find their way to the capital, and make the i%Wt fppeal> they are 
commonly remanded to the Very same persoao ^bo have already 
done them an injustice, to be re-tried. < The oafeless magistrate 
permits the lictors, and official examiners of dead bodies^ ifo do as 
they please, and report as they are bribed to da j find the corrupt 
magistrate is himself a party to the injustice, , 

I ‘ The Censor instances a few recent cases in which the false pro- 
ceedings were detected. In one instance, suicide, by banging, was 
reported, when the fact turned out to be that the deceased was 
poisoned. In another, a man wilfully murdered his own brother y 
and it was reported that his mother, in consequence of the deceased 
having misapplied her money, ordered another brother to beat him 
till he died. A third instance was, a horrid case of a man having 
violently abused a boy’s body, and afterwards murdered him. The 
magistrate was bribed to report it Accidental Browning. 

* To prevent these occurrences, the Censor requests the Emperor 
to order all the. governors of provinces to be s®ter with the in- 
ferior magistrates, and, when any case of appeal is referred from 
Court to the province, either to try the case themselves, or direct 
officers not previously concerned to conduct the new trial, 

' The law of homicide is very unecjual in China. A grandfather, 
or grandmother, killing a grandchild j a father or mother killing, 
or wilfully murdering, their own son or daughter j and a master or 
mistress killing a domestic slave, — are only punishable with sixty or 
seventy blows. Even if they wish to lay the murder falsely oa 
some other person, the punishment is but eighty blows, and three 
years’ transportation. Hence, in the case mentioned by^the Censor, 
the endeavour to make out that one brother was ordered, by their 
common mother, to beat the other to death for misappropriation of 
:maney, would have reduced the fratricide to a very venial offence j 
fofi according to law, the person urging on, or ordering another 
to wound or kill, is equally responsible. How completely, then, 
were the Chinese wrong, in the memorable case of the gunner, even 
according to their own law. 

Divorce, 

'Thfe OanchaSze,, or Criminal Judge, of Canton province, hat 
Issued the following Proclamation ^ " , 

* Chow, by imperial appointment the Criminal iJudge p^CantUP 

hereby strictly prohibits the putting away of wives fo^ slight causes 
finsbands conniving at the wife’s adultery, or, anot)»£ 

Ins&i, His ohj&fS to support the public ifiolfls. 



fk» €dkton kegisieh f ft 

idalioQ of biiisliftnd aml’ tbe^^aodH 
bonds^ , iX'he dbmtatic female apartment ia tke source of all moni 
renovatioiuv HusbandKj^ wife should respect^eadijother ae^boH 
and guest, and live in 0^tant harmony, like two yrell-attuned itt* 
strumeptrdf music. together they should water their own 

giirden, and e# the^i^ruit ot their labour. No dislikes jjiould ;be 
allowed to arise froii^({|^verty or wkht. The wife shoulClIpk up to 
her husband as heaven, and not be allowed, at h6r|ilii^re, tO 
desert him* - ■ ‘ ^ ''' ^ 

t te poj* vile practices, there is no place so bad as Canton. Some- 
times prosperity makes men forget a former affection. Sometimei 
vant, induchd.'oy a dis^ition addicted to gaming, and a lack ot 
food and clothes, produces sudden repudiation without regret. 
Then the ejected wire, deceived by covetous go-betweens, is hired 
for clandestine purposes. Soine sell their wives to sing and play^ 
and submit to the embriftces df others. Some invite profligate men 
to their own houses, and give up their wives to prostitution. Such 
practices inflict a deadly wound on public morals, and therefore 
Chow issues this Proclamation to prohibit them. And he com- 
mands all persons, both the military and people, for the time to 
come, to obey th^/laws of decorum. Even if in deep poverty, still 
let them submit^ranquilly to Heaven’s decree. Diligence and 
economy must produce a competence. All should know that legl** 
tiinate posterity depends upon a lawful wife j and she ought not to 
be rejected, and sold for lewd purposes, to the disgrace of thd family j 
nor should there be the least connivance. 

‘ “ If ye, adulterers and adulteresses, persist and reforih not, it i$ 

I 'resolved to prosecute with the utmost rigour of law.'' Under the 
i luminous heaven and renovating sun of his present Majesty's 
feign, it is impossible to endure you, ye wounders and destrdyers 
of the public morals. Let each tremblingly obey this mandate, and 
not induce a too late repentance.” 

‘ The law of divorce is, that whoever puts away his wife, except- 
ing for one of the seven legal causes, shall be punished with eighty 
blows. The seven causes are — having no son, lewdness, not serving 
her husband’s parents, loquacity, theft or robbery, envy and malice, 
some noxious disease. 

‘ Of husband and wife, the first bond should be kindness; the 
union, righteousness j the continuance, decorum. Breaches of de- 
corum may be overlooked ; but unrighteous acts, such as a wife 
striking her husban^l, , or a husband his wife, ftnd wounding each 
other, make it necessai'f to insist off a Separation; as mucjl 
so as a man’s forcing his wife to cdhabit with another man, dt 
j hiring her out for same pui^e. 

. ‘To modily''t^ seven legal causes of divorce, which are 
Weeping, there? ifiree ejCceptions. Some causes may 

Y2 
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I to ih our 7% 
bth' gate of 
place a few 
i fatally to soine 
* An officer^ had *died on board 

|^jf/>'Wsw bk^^isj^'b shore to be i 
the remains- 

of hay (Namwan) 

Chinese perceived the intention^ 
llie‘Ste^'4li front of the imperial of' 
and sp^rs^ to^llievent it. Some 
the. flag which was 
toforOfr/ft-Jm^^Sage. 

; ^ TlOWeve^,^the minister of religion 
being grievedf- iit such disorder on so S( 

'teyers aloug thehfeach, and bunded the 
^ cohflict at the landing- place ceased. j^A/kho^dgie Qhj. 
Oese 'usage and feeling would haVepreYen)f$ji^;^. reB^p|^ . 
- KidhgSi province.—The Hoakune, or of/iiterati«in the 

^bvihee, httVing sold degrees clandestinely, a secret i«port^8 Si^t 
to the£!tnperof j and he ordered two commissionerstopwss^^orih- 
f Iritis ai^vsejirch JFokshin the presidents house. 
hord, arhbuhi^ng to 400,000 taels, a sura which a doctor ot 
haye acquired by. any fair mea^,. 
iwi beared, poor Fokshin went and hanged tlniselj^', , . 

. Feast upon a Sacrijite, -i- r 

^ riis ^fajesty has published the names of the 1tinjgS/«ind"gM 
itatesmeh, who are permitted to eat Jle^i with hmil at tab fltewjfiaft'’' 
, Here follow the names of six kings, the heir apparent, the ministers) 
council of six, and about a dozen. oth<^)^aia«anr^ 
^^d*'bb§b#d:the najpe of old Sung-tajihj Lord Macartffeyf .v«lf 
' lable condi:^ frooi^ekin, who was l-eported de^Sa^^y^ 

- ne ■' 

'Ijlbpife'wUl be fbund interestip^-''.^^|^^(^‘^ 
k|hi^^no^t and uaiy/fr^ 
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Sttle ellSdreir; 

^ " The Ig^aiwy' 
has b^efi hande'd'd^ 
date with it tnanj^. j 
fethefg. s . . V 


of businesaiahd. 
tions which !Qin A 
and the young hlASng*^ 


en conspicuous situation/ 

^tic altars 

h displaying his sens^O^e-OceasMAijrn 
And parental affectiod-i^Ver forg^ thiB 
fe& i ^ re to impart a joy .and pf|^>tohiB 

in a handsome 

^ a long line of ancestry, ’Sn(} xnny i^at^ 
jftsing traces .of the history Of th^^Tfore- 

$ 

'commencement, was uhpropitioiWi hnt4he 


‘ The weAthefijfciht^w commencement, was uhpropitioiWi hut^ithe 
latter days wer^ncobirtinly fine; and we were witness W the ha|>- 
piness whidi this ch^ttistance so much promoted, in excuwioBS Ott 
the water, the spleiidid and gay appearance of their pleasiiriB^oats, 
and in the usual retreat to the gardens of Fatee, which the SP^^ 
of both sexes visit on seasons of holyday. ^ „ 

* These gardens are near to Canton, and slrangers.^reljgarirfttJld 
to resort to them on particular days. . v‘^ s 'n../y', - v- 

‘ We could discover, in the manner of the people, a dispositi^ of 
freedom^ which would rdadily have admitted a friendly inaorcb^ao, 
had they not been restrained by the peculiar customs of th^ir country^ 
which are so. repujsive to the cultivation of social intimab^^^ and so 
bconsistent witfi^ft civilised nation. . 

Abuses . ' 

'Against whicfe his v Excellency the Governor of 
issued a Proclaiiation, forbidding their continqpnce^apd'&eatoning 
those concerned#:^ ^ \ , 

' Krrt ato.— lie clerked writerfr— , 

to act in con(:er|, ^ extoT]^'^bney,^ P^^^ ^| ^ jnjgisUsJ^ 

the (^uestioH^ 

:c^ insuiv 

, w Cantotf kindrod'df to 


magistratoe 
Ipb;* (thatb;^ 
|#bh}y'ohe'^^bf 
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■f 

nujmericai streilgthi^ud sdte t1i«‘f3l9ttedib 
liidst asfefill gtrkind. They tifa’iiilt both 

ii^hller clans, whefnaver thejf ^ in or out. ari^ 

id)bttf '^4ve9 and deb^, they proceed t(Kbftrbdpplll^^^oi«»<^!e, and 
4he destruction of property j tlU thewebUes^ pttHy/ <;»|At«nt 
insult and injury, is compelled to itmove fron^Uhe^b^rtyifh^ 
Extreme eases occur, in which the two clans', fiOijpidencfriit^^^ 
private waifarCj and kill numbers op bo^h sides; > r ^ ; 

' Third aAuse.— Originating a criminal eccpsaltoii 
cent persons, for the sake of extorting money. ‘Thisy slsTig 
of the public offices, is called planting a fir Abhiad tbete 

is a class of swindlers, who connect themselves Wit]i» the.poliee, snd 
find out rich timid people, against whoiri t^ey ap 

t!on of housing gamesters ; or keeping a brothel j or* of harbouring 
banditti j or they bring a charge of fighting and ^robbing.* Then 
lihey make out a list of names, and yepair openly to tpe police, 
obtain, without incjuiry, a warrant to bring the criminals VP fojf 
trhri, and forthwith proceed to seize their innocent prpy* ^ Xliey 
perhaps hind them fast in the hold of a bopt, qr shut them up jq 
an empty room, where they ill-use them in a hundred ways, to 
compel them to pay for their liberation. The ignorant and simpk,' 
being afraid of appearing before a magistrate, submit to becopie 
fish and flesh to these beasts of prey. A few, perhaps, have courage 
Ih appear, and state their casej then the accuser disappears, and 
i\\,t business sinks, or is laid on the shelf. These proceedings 
deserve the deepest detestation. 

' F'ourth ahuse.’—The police runners, on receiving a warrant to 
fiumtnw witnesses, put themselves into a chair, attach a number, of 
felse attendants, and away they go, sometimes a great distance, 
to deliver the summons. . On their arrival, whether the cause be 
tritnai or important, they fir^ demand fees for wine and flesh, and 
payment for the chair-bearers. Then comes the fee for the sum- 
* tnons. If the least resistance to their demands be made, they and 
the ebairmtm begin to break the furniture, raise a clamorous dis- 
turbance, insult the women, or drag away by violence the domestic 
animals, and sell them to pay themselves. His Excellency, there- 
foih, disallows chairs to police-runners, and commands theiu i^) 
i^relontoQU 

* Fifth abuse . — In Canton province, of late yeara, a'gffeat many 
dyket have been raised on the banks of the rivers, to take in shal- 
lows, apd cofavert them to the purposes of agricultwe. ^ Th^re is a 
etess^Al; country sharpers, called sand-Swiwfier^'^.jwho connect 
ibeitaielTeB :wifch Government clerks, false pre* 

tences and false depositions, by which meUris they get, Ibis produce 
pf npw lUndp during the whole term of lit^atipo, whjph Ms 
tipKiS aoor^ of years, "ffief h»v© to 

^ tbp grain by fq^cje, M ^ ^ 



pr4vate.^ww«^ji^ Wly«»^fery i»,m^ jft 

torture*^te%« tfeeyjiwiQg tb^ up to ThU^ig .^^* 

not only ojrim^s nre ajl^^,;jwcb’ 48 iauwm, 

and jQbbery<Kbut ajiso ip^^^estippe- about landed pif^rty* ipatriag^ 
OqUwiQually ^Hy/jBaus^ tli,e death of their pnaqpe^i ^d theV 
pretend be coiunnittfid fl^cide, or died of acute disease ^ fpd« to gjuf 
it over, compel the kludred to repeive the remain^ qf th^Mirdered 
relation and inter 4|pm^ , w . v . . , 

* fkvtnth last abuse refers to the b£ 

violence, disallowed fees; , chiefly in collecting the land>tax. One 
detestable mode, of extorting, by the Government agents, is, to 
scratch and wo^nd their heads a little, and then to impeach for 
refusing the land-tax, and wounding his Majesty’s of^cers sent to* 
collect it,. which is a capital crime, &c., &c. ' ' 

^ are sick of this detail of misrule and despotism, as presented 
by an authority not to be siispiected of blackening his Government. 
His prohibitions will, alas ! have little effect, till better Jififleiples 
are generally diffused among all classes. Extortion of disallowed 
fees, by violence, is what all strangers who land or embark at 
Macao, are annually subject to ; and not only strangers, but alsP 
resident senior commercial agents of the first respectability, are not 
exempt from rude aggression and insult, by coolies and the lowest 
custom-house retainers. Happily, we are not usually liable to the 
fire-room heated to suffocation in summer, and to the private 
torture, beyond the rigour of legal torture, by the basest agents of 
a cruel police. Still the names of the legally murdered gunner, and 
the imconvicted strangled Terranova, should not soon be forgotten. 
Their fate Speaks volumes against the Native police and crimintd 
justice, and reflects but little honour on the mother countries, Who 
seem to care for nothing so distant, provided they obtain teas, and 
amass revenue. 

Torture, 

* Whether tq obtain confessions of guilt, or to exasperate or pro- 
long the period of death, has happily been entirely banished from 
the British Isles, and has never been admitted in the Governmeiit^ 
of Briton’s descendants in the Western World. Christendom 
nearly exeqapt from its injustice and cruelty ; and in India, too, 
under British rule, it has no place. 

^ ' In China, the laws still permit it, to a defined Extent, and the 
magistrate often bafiicts it, contrary . to \ Compressing t|ie 
ancles of men betweoh Wooden levers, ^nd '^e fingers of wo|(i^ 
with a smrdl apparatus, oh the Sdtoe principle, is the most usual 
form. But there are many other devices suggested and praetijsed, 
contrary to law.} «imd m every part of the enifiire, for 
past, there.iaTeihft(»«iahy »stan^ of 9uspecte4 t>erw|tf^ 
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ourselves, whether &UBe, in **The 


‘\i|e ,llW> 

df the 


iwi^* tb^ Mandarin pronunciation oit words, or the 

il*. ii.. : V. j !. 


Canton dl®tt, ' ana leel greatly inclined to prefer the latter p ,be- 


^toee' w peipld Vhd'.poi^; mostly in contact with .EurOpeaps, 
gpealc ^j? tiife dialect./ should Dr. Morrison succe^-i^ ^6- 
ducin^the Canton diafe<;l^% writing, which he is attempilhg in ari 
alphhhi^^' Mctionaiy,' to be printed in Roman letters, ^t, tfc 
Honoufdbld press, the acquisition of it will feecon^ 
tOfflpar^v^lV edlyi’" For the names of places jn China, and 
Tartat'/, th^'^^helling of D’Anville and Du Halde, had prp^bly 
better be i^tainedj but, in the province of Canton, the nanaes 
of plac’es/in the common dialect of the neighbourhood, ^eems 
be8 t,_ ',, , , 

/ ' ' The Register, 


* It bavingi been suggested to us by several of our sub^ribers, 
te a {dumber, of the Register once a week would be acceptable 
to the public, and being desirous by every means in our pqwdrtb 
merit public approbation, and extpud the usefulness of our paper, 
Wis propose in future to publish extra numbers as often a? op| cir- 
eum?tahhes permit. In them we shall continue ou/porno^ 
cial remarks*' hut’ give a Price Current only once every /our^^ 
flays, actibrdi% our original engagement. Until we iwya^ 
ft)rfl^ Ift^uF^Indertaking, and our mechanical means, ate render^ 
niori 'cwbpletfi^: t&e extra numbers will be supplied tdf^aijthscribeiiii 
gratis p ht‘ leia^ti^till the six months at iirst subscribed be coi^^ 
pteted.’ “■''■/ /' ^ ' .,r* 

h^ve de^rn^ined to wbat extent/ sbopjd 
gr^hs unfdlc^nff/he disgusting depravity which joists , iu , the 
means swrcfi for.^h 

bkve Bblictfed'^lUp;^ ,apd. topips^ 

ever 

5 re of China, ^ not amuseme^it, but for moral and j^pfo- 

olf^hhihah natili^ tthy 

indthuttitotf rahibiis/.aild ii'^hges 6f tlu3 tjohhtrj, 




ntm Jtea beca pixipa^te4 

parlki^l ijiforination sent lortb^by tho8« icaft^;^ydMi^ 
tbe sun^eof soci^y^ and who see men onljr^lii a «o|t <]|| 

/; ‘'' ■ • ' . A- '. 5 Ut ji?.,. . 

< The diffusion of truth is our final object j Und, Id d^ 
ought not to suppress any part of the evidence Mich comei^^befiul 
us. If we must sometimes narrate abominable actiChs, w# ShttH 
not do it w!th(j levity of spirit, nor indelicacy bflanguaige^^ We 
cannot please dl tastes j *1)01: we desire the approhatiCit^af <th« 
virtuouSi the sober, and the reflecting part of mahtittd- ' Wfien we 
must depict vice, and teD of its miseries, we would neither dierlsth 
a{)athy nor indulge in sport, but rather blush for the degradation of 
our species, and compassionate the unhappy perpet^Atow pf crime, 
and victims of guilt.’ 

State Ceremonies. 

’^On the 5th instant, being the 20th day of the moon’s age, at 
ei^t o’clock in the morning, all the officers of the city, the salt 
merchants, Hong merchants, &c., were assembled at the Gover- 
nor-General’s, and the deputy Governor’s, to congratulate them or 
re-opening the seals of office, after the new year’s holidays. A 
salute was fired, the gates of the great court thrown open, and 
their Excellencies appeared in full dress, turned their faces ,,to 
tlie. Imperial throne in Peking, performed the grand state ceremony 
of homage, and, kneeling, struck their foreheads against the earth 
thrice three times. The seals were then opened, and the secreta- 
ries, clerks, &c., &c., in rank and file, knelt down, knocking head, 
aod congratulating their Excellencies. 

During the holidays, the first three officers in the province,— 
viz., the Tsungtuk, or Governor-General j the FooUne, of 
Soother of the People, a sort of Deputy-Governor, and the 
Tseongkwan, or Leader of the Army, who is the Tarta,r-General 
and commandant of the garrison : — these three, during tte recess, 
have dined alternately at each other’s houses, and caroused often 
till midnight. Not satisfied with this, they have made parties to 
the Whitecloud-hall, behind the city, and Naoutsan bothered the 
l^ine,” that is, drunk tumultuously, a proceeding that has greatly 
standalised the inhabitants, who think such entertainments unbe- 
coming the rank and dignity of these great people. 

'/There is a new Judge expected, a nio^t severe man, nick- 
named “ the iron-faced old tiger,” who will, they s^y, put a stop to 
aU,th§8e carpusals. The new Hoppo, on his way^frotp fourt, haj 
gtopp^ to spend hi^ new year at Hangphoy^, d^epa^ ua- 
lucky to enter an office during the first moon qf the and ther« 
are few ships 14 the port } hence he Iiaa ihteptiop^ 

^^ival, /which.m^y uot take place for a i4p|ith^,.y.„U 
metaphork^diyj, that this gentleman ps Xjiy ^^7 



pAAi to , satisfy l|ift appetto .STlie ambAi^sad 
8tate/0f^« of^^ke HoogJ inSKhants ^vos ttni^casantioccupalioa^ 
the Gov«pnor,''wbo'lioi(i8^hejHoppa seals f but. he has ; 

to do nothing; till the Hoppo himself arrives, when the disagreeahl#, 
work will be tj:en8firre| tp him. , 

^ round the City Walls, 'iV;, 

<It is W€^l,jhnpwn that the Chinese consider t^2i;|iM^ed to^yns 
in the same light ^ fortifications are regarded in and dis^ 

allow forci^,^ra\c^ring them, excepting^ on special occasions* 
But there; is no l^w against walking in the VuWrbs. tlsage has^ 
however, limited Enrbpeans in China to very small bouudai 
Some persphs oceosionally violate them, and attempt a longer 
walk. Once round the city wtills has frequently been effected, but 
always at the risk of a scuffle, an assault and battery, from the idle 
and rniachievous among the Native population. On former occa- 
sions, some of the foreign tourists have returned to the factories 
relieved of the burden of their watches and clothes. An English 
baronet was once, on his passage round, robbed of his watch, and 
stripped either almost, or entirely naked. 

' A few days ago, a party of three started at six o’clock in the 
morning, and performed the circuit at about eight, with impunity. 
The distance round the walls, they estimated to be nine miles. A 
few days afterwards, two persons set off in the evening, for a walk 
under the city walls j but- they were not so fortunate. They were 
violently assaulted by a rabble of men and boys, the former of 
whom pursued them with bludgeons, brickbj^ts, and stones, which 
nut only indicted severe contusions, but really endangered their 
lives. The two foreigners were obliged to face about, and fight and 
run alternately the distance of several miles. 

'We, who know the hostile feelings of the population, are not 
surprised at the occurrence, and rather congratulate the tourists 
that they effected their escape so well. We notice the affair to put 
others on their guard ; and (as the Chinese say) if they should get 
into a similar scrape, they cannot blame us for not warning them 
of their danger. * 

News from Peking, 

‘Our accounts from Peking, dated the 6th'of the 11th moon, con* 
^n nothing but changes and promotions of public officers. The 
Tartar GenerAlissirao Changling had recommended a lar^ 
hatch of meritorious officers than the Emperor thought fit tore*, 
cognise j and the memorial was rejected. A Deputy Govemd# 
requested a particfular ippointiwent, that he might be near his 
mother j but Majesty considei-ed the application a bad precedent 
and for that reason f^ne rejeeted it, -la Shantug province, a Hedd 
magistrate*-sttbjiect to phlegm and melancholy, hanged himself eni 
} and bdng unwilling fiat bis untimely dea^ shmdd 
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fte.doprto r'^eive volunteers, to supent^ 

plies and ainmtoon^to the army, 

and oerman^t officers of the Crown, i 
•RKl^urs” in this ptriotic cause «W«d 
Xansuh-^rovince, (provincial dialect, Kunj^A,, Wh, 
bf ttiia new arrangement, a Chinese gentlerd^r^'^fH y En* 

ion^s has set off post-haste, to offer his krvic?8 W „.W«tere 
TMtaryt Popular rumour has all -along affirmed that .t6?_reW 
cEllhur had Russian assistance; and the gena^,t%r^ 

K that he has applied to Russia for a hundr^ t>ousandme». 
It is not at alh improbable, that the' Tartar pret^der, had wme 
Lssian offleersdn his service. Those who h*>annan tp, a. 
SSv expect to come in for something gemd; and to pf?t.fbM 
Ae hope of Russian assistance will serve the rebels putppM, jt 
(piping China the expense and trouble of keeping 
3«charia. ^ c<£ ^ ' ' ;| 

« Similar ones said not to be unfrequent —Prom a C^tlSJpon^ 

tThe bauds dn Canton river, formerly 
*.^«i** are now entirely converted into receptaclerttor pwaw 
of th«se. inanj are not there by their 
Some hav« b^n sold by their 
mistake ; . some,, .have been stolen in 












* ,, t 

actions, delays, or ca|)ricioui extortions, they ha’tre, fcr fb^ most 
part, been perfectly- incapable of represtentirig the facte to *«^eriot 
authorities, or makkjjpi^auch appeals ‘o^ the laws tteO’^laad 

permit to the poorest Ch^e subject ' ' ^ ' 

‘ The catis^ frequently aligned for this , lldte of thih^, 1 sthe 
difficulty of acquiring the Chinese lan^a^eS' Admit^' that 
Chinese is mor 0 difficiiH to Europeans than iriy bf the languages 
of the Western W 6 rld, that circumstance alone is hot Buffieient to 
account for it. The true causes have been^ a wftt^ (rf pattsooage’on 
the part of senior merchants, who often regret too ^ate their 
ignorance, and a love; of ease too incident to. tbe^ young and inex- 
perienced. " 

‘ The European nations have generally carried ^ their commerce 
with China by exclusive Companies, and it might be supposed 
that the reputed vices of moriopolies were sufficient to aci^unt for 
tbefactj*but the private agents in China, who have existed for 
many years, and the American mercViants, who have bought and 
sold largely, have not done more for.the increase of knowledge than 
the old Companies. 

‘The Chinese Government and merchants have always thrown 
every possible difficulty in the way of learning their language, from 
a belief that ignorance is weakness ; and the foreigners have never 
acted in concerti to establish a school for Chinese .among them- 
selves, nor have they ever a.s80ciated on the spot for literary or 
scientific purposes. Commerce, literature, and science, have as 
yet scarcely ever affoj’ded sufficient stimulus, to propel isolated 
individuals onwards through the difficulties of the Chinese language. 
It is to religious zeal chiefly, that we are indebted for our original 
and best Chinese scholars. Tlip means of acquiring Chinese by 
books, since the printing of De Guigne’s and Morrison s Pictiona- 
Ties, and of Grammars by Murshman, Morrison, and Remusat, are 
now considerably increased. The Anglo-Chinese college, too, 
affords the aid of European masters, which is a material requisite 
to a beginner. But that institution is at a distance from those 
who are most interested in actiuiring the language. A European 
academy in China itself, for the acquisition of the language and 
literature of the country, is still a desideratum. Such 
tjypn, conducted on liberal and benevolent principles, would aftord 
mosVimporlant aid.s to commerce, to arts, to science, and to tbe 
moral vi*ell-beihg of society. If the Autocrat of Russia maintains a 
college in the Capital, why should not the united foreign coronierce 
of Canton be able to originate and perpetua^ a similar, and per^ 
hfips a more efficient institution, on the sdtifhern frontier ot tn 
Spfre \ The project requires only good feclipg and good sens 
\mong the commercial community, of Canton, to qreate and taster 

t ^ese ac^emyTor foreign students. ^ 

n is strength.*’ * 
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PopLio Library i^'p;QAMBRiDGB 3 with a fttOBT^ ^jcpouNP or 

ITS RbMOVAL FR‘p|i(^ELEV8IS. 

^ fidfhr't( i^ vdpfvy Mtrftorof ^iv ahti^ 

^ in Pfricl'T 

The iSr^fsti'R ^ Eleusis * was erected iy teHisfesr ifbi^ tii9 

fiolemnities ot llj^^estival of Ceres 3 and IctiOdk, the aftihitetet df 
the Parthenon At Athens, composed the plan of the edificfe. Eveij 
thing that the ^rts of Greece could afford in the period of thw 
greatest splendour^ aided by the genius, the taste, and the profusion 
of their great patron, Was lavished upon this building. The effect 
of its beauty and prodigious magnitude is described as exciting a 
degree of astonishment, which could only be etjualled by the awe 
its sanctity treated. Its materials were of the white mafble of 
Mount Pentelicus. The most celebrated men, in the various arts 
necessary for its completion, were employed to give the highest 
perfection to the works, f In this wonderful combination of 
talents, Phidias presided 3 J so that it was likely to present a' 
monument both as a whole, and in the detail of its minutest deco- 
rations, § of ^whatever in sculpture or architecture the world had 
seen most pei^ect. 

At the end of the fourth century this beautiful superstructure fell 
a sacrifice to Gothic devastation. || Among the ruins of Greece, there 
is not an example of any building on which barbaric rage has been 
vented with more studious schemes of destruction than on the 
Temple of Ceres at Eleusis. It ^ probable the early Christians 
contributed to efface, if not to annihilate, the remains of this Temple, 
by the detestation in which tiiey held the rites there celebrated.- 
Yet neither the ravages of the Goths, nor the mistaken zeal of thd 
teachers of the Gospel, have altogether availed. Its destroyersj 

* Now Lepsina, consisting of a few huts, 12 miles north-west of 
Athens.— .Macbean and Cnitwell. 

t Strabo, Lib, 9 . Vitruy. in Praefat. Lib. 7 * Plutai*ch in Pcricl., 
Voll.p. 169 . 

I ‘ Whose extrt^rdinary powers,* says Quintilian, * were more, happily 
displayed in the representation of deities than mortals.’ — Quintilian, 

12. cap.^0, 

‘ The genip8,pfplWias,’ says the elder Plipy, 'preserved its supoi- 
dority even in the mii^tot details,— Plin. Hist. Nat,, lib. 36 ,, cap 3 . ^ 

II Luring tha in v^ion. of Alaric the Goth, who passed the stralt^Tf 

fhermopylEe, at the head of ^,QOO men, and laid waste th6' fairest 
Realms of aiiciint' Greets. whole territory pf Attica, tlie pfbp 

iijontory of sSuSlId thdtowniif Moghiij tvhs dcsolatea'by thh IMttrcIi 
of his army. , • ■ 1 . • 
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Tlurteppf^turiel^lidd elapsed, 

d«ei^ia^fice i^as yielding a daily sacrifice^ i|. 

lieeasne first noticed by an English traveUeif, JKg aji^ 

aoi^i^ate Wheler, in his journey from Athe^^^^tn/ yisimJ 
Steams, and thus describes the appearance of ^ ‘ ‘ ’J 

' * The first thing we came unto was the statftl^E^^p| ,(?(a'e^ 
aOW laid prostrate on the ground, I cannot .1^ n6t, hayj^g 
attNie upon another, for it lieth all in a confuse^ll&^ap.tQge^r ; the 
boii^ul pillars buried in the rubbish of its<Iejecte5iroof and wsjfej- 
mftd its goodly carved and polished^ cornishes used with 
respect than the worst stone of the pavement, It Ues in 
rude and disorderly manner, that it is not possible to judge of ^ 
ancient form ; only it appeared to have been built of most bec^i^^ 
fill white marWe, and no less admirable work. Some c^^pt^rs we 
shy of the Ionic Order, being three feet nine inches, ^od a half 
(fiameter, whicn%elonged to pillars of two feet and%evettv|pcbc5 
diameter. I took the dimensions oS?>a very beautiful . ^corner-stone 
likewise, being six feet five inches square, two feet ope, inch and 
a quarter thick. We observed many other large stones among thfb| 
carved with wheat ears, and bundles of poppy, bound tbgethK 
- being the characters of Ceres.’ * ^ 

But a very remarkable discovS-y was made upon this^ oilcasiott 
of the bust, or statue, of the God|dfss herself, represented by th^ 
author in. an engraving so rude, hardly to reconciled, to the 
otiginal figure, tf it were not for the descriptions and the 
gions yhlch accompany it. t It has this inscrlpUdlb : * SiMtJi-A.cw . 
<^aKttis Eleusini® fkagmentu^i.’ T^c circiimatai^es yhkh, 
amidst allihe havoc of the Temple, have led to the presejvatioui of 
thjb figure, ^will.pfter wards appear. In the mean ijme the^^U^’® 
tq|(timony tp the Identity of the statue is added. ^ f f' ■ 

byi'a little, more south-west, among the «uin»frfoid'\^el^*» 
we il^nd the/^^ains of the goddess herself j|. vks. d pajtt of 
statue firbm the head to below the waist, r^e of very whiH 
marhfe, of admimble work, andperiiaps of.n master that 

into Grew/,. Whidar--l^'^l»W 


e^Ut^,!w«i»y4nd Mqi Mt» <»o««»->«H»%r«ori;s«if4^ionB^* 
Her 1^{3 .appaaia^iiljftdjMMralj .■^K,S W..ahB#»teir»^^' 

hair firfl^4»cb:u|»«MfeAi»tt^ biw 

'S«SsS;;^fe3ftSp:te 

It IS she ha«*4 

M W!M^fW,|>0Ppiss,\vere, dedicated" 

^ ‘“ hear, see.ao'r.kBsy.OiemjtutaWi 

tius 1“ them. .,: b.u.E 

‘ 1 j ?"•* ®hows them to have. beea hombW 

wicked and UoW which was the reason of tliw .seerej^ i 
desiped tB|f^toe^!pgfhaps, well enough to.give soL rouJK 
’’ r 1' rWf *"'l“ishe' beau® 

woA A Me' ,h.|fe on the brow of the hill, m’c ftidud aJar^ 
basis for a statpe which we judge belonged'to that of the d^4a 
Therewilswriftenupoii it only not nifpeinos lEPOKHpra.'N'pumS 
Nigiinus, Priest, winch, perhaps, was the name of him tiliit ereS; 
the statue. But that which is most remarkLle 
a small basso relievo, representing the procession of Ceres, usS'to 
be made by the Athenians, in memory of her going pfout'tHe wrld' 
in search of her daughter Proserpine, stolen by Plirtb after sl^o had 
lighted her fdrehes at Mount Etna. The whole multitude cmriel 
flaiiibeau-s tlmn caHcd a»J/a. and to them belonged ' officer.s whom 
cermony ’ I suppose, the chief regulators Qf,t}iat 

lo the testimony of Wheler must be subjoined that of Snoot' 
the companion of his travels, who, with a much more accurate^- 
graving of the Statue, has givem.as might be expected, a descriL, 
lion m the satac sentiments, andtearly in the same words, as thi^ ’ 
of lies friend pnd associate. Having mentioned the cpnditioo in" 

nitf ‘ y rt^niarquameg^un cliijL- , 

I teau lonique tres beau et.iiiedioerciiient gros, et lh eeIte dk IA ^ 

• mvK DE pERE&'de trcs;beau marbre blauc>artaitifte»ibien.tea- 

I ‘ Athehes dkhs je temple (][iu luy ^toit dedi^. , .Ce qu’ eije 
poi e sui la t^te est extraordinaire , c cst comme lin panier, aiitour 
iiiquel sont ^gfmvaa d^s de bled avw des 'fleiih, 8le 

avoit enseign^ h ealture dd la terre d ceux d'Eled^l, iWires 

■ — ' ' ^ ‘ ' ■ ‘ ^ '4 1- ‘ ^ ^rr '--t •^'t r t- 


u aIJ!' isttWow tb m k flleusis!' mevkki 

fouiidatidn7 tfiat It LoK? 

^nental Herald, Z 


lit 

• 

4«<|Mtvot(5qui luy^toieni dedie#.. le la crajQ»|uiy i 
^oua eti dotiner quelque id4c, mais aasez m^l; pp^r yqjif JH.yfir§ 
comprendre les beautea^.’ author than p^qpeedl tq. idejSPlplbf 

the pedestal meniioaed bji^^eler. 

The next traveller of note is Pocoeke, whose veracitf?it pro. 
terbial. t In bis journey from Athens to the Isthmus of Corinth, 
arriving at Eleusis, | he thus speaks of the Temple and Statue of 
Ceres : * At the north foot of the hill, on an advanced ground, 
there are many imperfect ruins, pieces of pillars and entablatures ,• 
and doubtless it is the spot of the Temple of Geres and ProseVpine^’ 
‘ At the Temple of Ceres I saw the large bust or upper part of a 
statue, supposed to have been designed for that Goddess j it is ipo 
large that it measured at the shoulders five feet and a half broad j 
there is a circular sort of ornament on the head above two feet 
deep, the middle part of which is adorned with foliages of oak, as 
mentioned by travellers, but the fiice is much disfigured.’ || 

From Pococke, omitting the observations of a few foreigners, 
whose descriptions would appear more like plagiarism than original 
matter, we come to the work of Dr. Chandler, ot Oxford. § It is 
not easy to reconcile his topography of the Temple of Ceres with 
the descriptions of the travellers who had preceded him, or wlio 
have since visited Eleusis. But he gives a long account of the 
Mystic Temple, * and adds, that the site was beneath the brow, at 
the east end of the hill, and encompassed by the fortress. ' Some 
marbles,’ says he, ^ which are uncommonly massive, and some 
pieces of the columns, remain on the spot. The breadth of the cell 
is about 150 feetj the length, including the pronaos and portico, is 
2 Id feet. The diameter of the columns, which are fluted six inches 
from the bottom of the shafts, is six feet, and more than six inches. 
About three-fourths of the cottages are within the precincts of the 
Mystic Temple.’ 

At a small distance from the north end of the enclosure is a heap 
of marble, consisting of fragments of the Doric and Ionic orders; 
remains, it is likely, of the Temples of Diana ♦Propylea, and of 
Neptune, and of the . Pro])yleum or gateway. Wheler saw some 
large stones carved with wheat-ears and bundles of poppy. Near 
it is a bust of a colossal statve of excellent workmanship, maimed, 

* ‘ Vovaffe de Grece et du Levant,’ &c. par Spon. Edit, Amsterdaffij 
1‘679, p. 2r6.' 

f The requisites essential to the perfection of a traveller are said to be,- 
the ‘ Veracity of Pococke, the learning of Shaw, the pencil of Norden, 
^the enthusiasm- of Savary, and the perseverance of Bruice.* 

j On the 4th of September, 1739. 

j] Pococke’s * Description of the East,* Vol, II., Part 2., pp. 17d» 171* 
i)rt Ciiap^l^ was at Eleusis op the 30th of )S(IarQh, 

• * Travels in Greece,* by Bichard Chaildler, D.IX, 
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tin^ 4 hifit(k ^iifi^ured : the breadth at the ihooklers, 9t 
by Pb(iocW, five feet and a half, and the basket on the head abdve 
two feet deep.' It pro^hly repretjented' f roserpine. * A traditioii 
prevails, that if the broken statue be l*||noved, the fertility of the 
land will cease. 4chmet Aga was fully possessed with this s.yper- 
stiton, and declined permitting us to dig or measure. there« until I|^ 
had overcome his scruples by a present ^of a handsom^ spuf-box, 
containing several zecbins, or pieces of gold.’ t . 

Such are the testimonies and opinions of the most cel Crated men 
who have visited Eleusis, respecting the statue now placed in tbn 
public library of this university. To their authority may he added 
that of Montfau^on, as given in the translation of his work, by » 
late fellow of Trinity College. J 

‘ A trunk bf a statue of Ceres which remains yet in the Temple 
of Ceres Eleuslnia, near Athens, though the face is disfigured and 
broke, hath on its head a crown of an extraordinary shape, and 
which seemed to rise up like a tower, or turrets, before it was in- 
jured by time j the figure is adorned with ears of corn and flowers.’ 

Supported by these authorities, the Abbe Barthelerhy thus al- 
ludes to the statue, in his account of Eleusis : ‘ Ousetrotivoit cette 
statue dont V ^clat 4blouissoit les nouveaux initios.’ || 

The resemblance which this statue has been supposed to bear to 
the Cariatides in the Pandrosium of the Acropolis at Athens, has 
given rise to an opinion that it represents a Canephora. § 

The statement of a few facts may put this matter out of all 
doubt. 

1. The Canephorre were certain Athenian virgins, whose office 
it was to carry a basket called Kaww, at the Fanathenae, the Diony- 
sia, and some other solemnities. This basket contained necessaries 
for the celebration of the holy rites, Mola Salsa, the knife, or other 
instrument to kill the victims, and the crowns. They were hence 
called Kawj<^)<ipoj. * Meursius gives the same account of them in his 
description of the Fanathenae j f and Cicero, mentioning two sraai^ 
bronze figures of the Canephorae carried off by Verres, also ex- 


* No reason is given for this conjecture, 
t Chandler’s * Travels in Greece,’ p. 191. 

I ‘ Montfaucon’s Antiquities,’ translated by David Humphreys, M.A 
Vol. I., p. 62. 

II ‘ Voyage d’Anacharsis,’ Tom. V., p. 537. 

§ ‘ Museum Worsleyanum,* Vol. I., p. 95. 

* ‘ Archaeologia Graeca,’ Vol. I., pp.226, 383, 422. 

t Post hoa Virginea sequebantur, cum canistris j in quibus ea, qu«e ad 
sacra facienda necessaria: unde illse Kayr]<f>6ppt appellatae. — Hesy^iqa. 

Kanj(^({pot. iy Tots Tro/<iroM| at i^idfuiri tFOpB^yoi iKoyri^opovy, ixnrfp ltd ^ Tw 

l^anatheiwa* cap. 23. » ^ ' 
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pkin^ itieaning of their iippellation. * It is to (att ytenmikeS 
that the words 'manibus sublatis,’ in the description of Cicero^ dig^* 
tingiiish the Canephorse by an attitude which does not cOrresf^nd 
with the appearance of the statue from Elettsis. Cei^,a3 in that 
figure, was often represented with the left atm extended. ' Her left 
hand generally held ears of corn, but sothetimesr * ^ patera. . Xhe 
right supported a sceptre, poppies or fruit, f The canisters or 
baskets of the Canephorae were also filled upon certain occasions 
with flowers, and other vegetable productions. Ajt the rites of 
Bacchus, the* Kwa were of gold, and contained fruit, f Cane- 
phorian festivals are not yet entirely abolished j remtUQS of them 
are still observed in the Greek Islands. | 

Much error has arisen from having confounded the Canephorjc 
with the Ki<rro(p(}poi, and this circumstance is mention^ by a scho- 
liast in a note to Callimachus. \\ ‘ Perperam confundunt viri docti 

Kca>ij<p6povs et Kiaro(p6povs. In culathis sive canistris portabantur flores 
et spioay nobilibiis virginibus, in cistis vero a mnlieribus sacra 
mystica.’ The Kicrro<p6poi were employed at the Eleusinian festival 
in following the procession of the holy basket on the fourth day of 
the celebration of the mysteries. In their baskets were sesamin, 
carded wool, some grains of salt, a serpent, pomegranates, reeds, 
ivy boughs, a sort of cakes culled ^Sois, and poppies. § They are 
distinguished, therefore, from the Canephorce both by their burden 
and their character. Neither does the description of them corres- 
pond with the statue of Ceres, which bears on its breast the Me- 
dusa, and on its head the holy basket, adorned by symbols, many 
of which are not now to be explained, but which bear evident rc- 
1 

* Erant aenea praetcrea duo sigua, non maxima, verum eximia venus- 
tate, virginali hahitu, atcpie vestitu, quic manil)us sublatis sacra quajdaiii, 
more Athenieusium virginum repcsitu in capitibus suatiiiebant. Canc- 
phorjB ips 00 vocabantur. — Cicero in Ver. lib. 4. 

f See the Anti<|nities engraved in the Eruesti Edition of Callimachus, 
Tol. I. p. 232. Tlie has relief found at Athens by Wheler, p. 405, Edit 
Lend. 1682 ; and the various representation 'i of Ceres in Moiitfauijoii, 
and other authors. 

I Archicologia Grrnca, v. I. p. 383. 

II At the beginning of the vintage, in the Isle of Syra, the young un 
married women are seen returning from their labours af sun-set in pro 
cession, bearing on their heads baskets fdled with grapes and flowers 
the vine, with its leaves falling almost to tlie ground, and Uvined eh 
gantly about their persons. The noise of their songs is heard from afar 
the yougg n)en then go out to meet them, and join the chorus as the 

the town. 

§ Callimach. Hym, et Epigram. Edit. Ernesti, v. I, p. 233, in Schol 

• Archseologia Grueca, v. I. p. 392. The words of Meursius are, j j 
in his (cistis) recouditse sesamides,* pyrumides, Ian*' elaborate, n 

*> multis distincta umbijicis, mic* aliquot sglis, draco,' 

" ferula, heder*, placentse, ct papavera.'— Meur^ii Elettftluitt. P’ ' 
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ferewje to Uje sacred iny^tories. Amon^ these ptjttoipolk apoi^ 
the lotus, ^xactly as pictured on the Greek vases. * The gp^pi^ 
terrors of initiation were typified by the Medusa 5 represented, ac- 
cording to the most ancient forn), with the tongue exposed, as on 
the medals 'of Parium, t on several pateras and lamps, and on a 
siiKill votive offering, lately found at Delphis, and now in this uni- 
versity. - 

3 . The Statue of Ceres at Eleusis w^as distinguished by the 
KoXaOW, Oif Holy Basket, which she bore on her head, and which, 
during the celebration of the mysteries, was carried in solemn pre- 
cession. 8he is thus represented on a medal of the Ptolemies ^ <m 
the has relief, engraved in ^ Whcler’s Travels || on the colossal 
statue brought from Italy, now in the possession of Mr. Townly j 
and on various antique gems, lamps, and vases. A statue of Ceres 
is engraved in Montfancon, after a drawing by Mons. Le Brun, in 
which the Ka\a6iov is represented plain, without ornaments. It 
holds in one hand a patera, and in the other poppies. § The origi- 
nal was at Rome. If the upper part of the figure only had been 


* See the works of D’Hancarville, Sir W. Hamilton, &c. The capitals 
of the Ionic (’olumns in the portico of the Temple of Minerva Polias, at 
Athens, have the same representation of the Lotus See Stuart^s Athens. 
Y0l.,L>,c.2,pUl,% 1, 

t The History of this extraordinary symbol has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Antiquarians have i)ecn long puzzled to account for 
its introduction on medals, gems, pateras, lamps, &c. The Eleusinian 
statue proves the cause of its application. As an appendage to the 
breast of that figure, it was evidently sacred to Ceres ; and if additional 
pruul’werc wanted, it is afforded hy the Parian medals, which, with tWs 
in front, have sometimes cars of corn, the cornucopia, the ox, and 
Ollier .symbols sacred to Ceres, on their reverses. Hence the propriety 
of such a representation, on pateras, and other vessels used in saerm^s, 
on ffems worn hy the priests of Ceres, or hy the initiated. Medals of 
cities, acknowledging Ceres as their protecting deity, would bear the 
medusa as those of Athens did the owl ; those of Rhodes, the pomegra- 
nate; and those of Chios, the sphinx. Tlie practice still re4ualns in 
Italy and other countries, where coins bear the symbols of tutelary 
saints. 

Thus far, supported by evidence, we advance with certainty in ex- 
pliiiniug the cause of its appearance on Grecian antiquities. Its original 
signification, avowedly mysterious, embraces a larger field of inquiry 
and more conjecture than is consistent with the present undertaking. 
Admitting the common opinion, that it represented the head of the 
medusa, its purport has been already suggested. But if a different ex- 
planation were allowed, it probably comprehended an intimation of that 
principle of which the Goddess herself was the personified representative^ 
in her character of Luna. 

t III the collection of the late Dr. Hunter. 

II P«^ge 405 , folio edition, London, 1682 . 

§ Montfau^n, vol. I. plate 43 , fig, 4 . ^ Edit., Paris, 17^2, , 
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it ifaight witH e^Udi’reE^oh 

phora. ^ 

beautiful hymn of fcallinaachus to Ceres opens at the moftent 
in which the KaKaeioy is descending for the procession on the fourth 
day. * The women are called upon to hail its approiich, and the 
profane to cast their looks to the ground, not venturing to com- 
template so much sanctity. 

Ceres being the same with Isis, f the KaXaOtov, or turret, upon her 
head, is in itself a symbolical representation of the lotu^; ' Of this 
we have sufficient proof, by observing the various tpodes in which 
the lotus has been represented upon the heads of Isis, and the 
KaXoSoi.or KoXoelovjUpon the heads of Ceres. In many instances they 
will be found to be one and the same symbol. A very andient and re- 
markable statue of Ceres was published by Fabretti, and is engraved 
in Montfau^on, where the lotus appears exactly as on the figures of 
Isis, found in Egypt. It seems an established truth, that Isis was 
the Venus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, the Cybele of the 
Phrygians, the Ceres of Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily, the Diana 
of Crete, and the Bellona of the Romans. Indeed, in proportion as 
wc advance to the source of those opinions which gave birth to the 
PagAtt Mytholt%J^, the confusion which, at first view, seemed to be- 
wilder the inquirer, begins to disappear. The most ancient exposi- 
tors of heathen fables Mich us to believe that all their divinities 
were modifications of the active and passive principle of creation, 
The Giver of Light might be worshipped as the sun, and the re- 
ceiver was rationally typified by the moon. Once in possession of 
this clue, the complicate labyrinth of Paganism, whether surveyed 
in Egypt, in Greece, in Persia, or the more distant eastern countries, 
may bh explored. The agency of light upon a chaotic fluid, that 
im^rtant truth, recorded in the annals of every people, and result- 
ing from the lat^t researches into the history of nature, was known 
to all nations. Hence the transition is natural to those various 
titles and personifications which become so numerous. Sol, Mith- 
ras, Osiris, Ammon, and Belus, were multiplied to such an extent, 
that Varro relates there were no less than three hundred diiferent 
modes by which Jupiter alone was represented The same may be 
paid of the personifications of the passive principle. The Magna 
IVJater was Isis, Luna, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, or 
Diana, according as their respective rites and appellations suited the 


» T» KarihvTosj &c. The old scholiast to these words, relates 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus introduced the procession of the KaKaOioy at 
Alexandria. (Ohllim. Hym. &c. Edit. Ernesti. p. 232.) The rites of 
Ceres were thus conveyed to the country from which they originally 
came. 

t Herodot; Lib. II. C. 5^ ^(rrt kot^I r^y ‘tWffyvv 

Hist, des Inscriptions, vol. 16, 20, 21, S6, 87. 
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tBe liingiu^ of the cdup^ries id; 
worshfppeJ. , 

8JS ^9 been engraved at Paris, baring on 
its be^ Ji crown, or turret, whicli approaches to the ka\& pi 
CereSi j apd ^this, tyrret is distinguished by the particular symbol 
which is placed near the vase in front of the KaKadiov, 

To these facts an observation may be added. Historians have 
offered no r^son to believe that the statues of the Canephor(E 
adorned the Mystjc Temple at Eleusis. The researches which ^v.e 
taken place among its ruins afford additional proof against suqH 
an opinion, Not a single fragment of that nature has been 4i§- 
covered j and such statues, when annexed to buildings, were never 
single. 

It is now above an hundred and twenty-seven years since this 
statue was first discovered by Wheler, and made known to the 
world by the publication of his travels. During all that period, 
various attempts were made for its removal. The Eleusinians, 
whose superstitions * respecting it were so great that Dr. Chandler 
paid a large sum for permission to dig near it, relate, that as often 
as foreigners came to remove the statue, some disaster ensued. 
They believed that the arm of any person who offered to touch it 
with violence, would drop offj and saicL that ofice being taken 
from her station by the French, she rcturrSd back, in the night, to 
her former situation. Nevertheless, different ambassadors, and 
envoys residing at Constantinople Jdiade application for its removal, 
and failed of success. Diplomatic intrigue, the artilices and med- 
dling cunning of the Greek Consuls, and most of all the enormous 
weight of the statue, in a country where mechanical aid was not to 
be procured, frustrated their views. It is well known that Monsieur 
de Choisseul de Gouflier endeavoured to obtain it for. the French 
nation ; and the agents of our own ambassador arrived at Eleusis a 
few days after it sailed for England, attended by a janissary of the 
Purte, to give orders for its being added to its collection. 

A short narrative of the means used by private individuals, un- 
aided by diplomatic power or patronage, to procure for the univCT- 
sity of which they are members this interesting monument of the 
arts and mythology of Greece, may not prove unwelcome. 

The difficulties to be encountered were not trivial. It was first 
necessary to purchase the statue from the Waiwode, or Governor 
of Athens, who alone had power to dispose of it.f A firrnatt was 
then to be obtained for its removal j the attendance of a Turkish 

* It was their custom to burn a lamp before it, upon festival days. 

t Those who have visited Turkey know the difficulty of makjnff such 
a purchase. Amonj( other absurd notions which the Turks, an4 even 
some of the preeks, have al)out, foreigners, they believe, si^ch are 
only sought J’or the gold they contain ; *and this gold, not >n tue forjn of 
ore, but ready edined, fine, glitteHng sequins. 
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officei to eijfo.rco ,tbe order j and a vessel capable,4>f .^QYeying it 
away, jTl^V'oW ^l^ay of. Eleusis, consisting of ipamense blocks of 
marble, broken and disordered, required reparation. AcrcBs .the 
chasms, where the stones were wanted^ it necessary jto place 
pieces of timber, as temporary bridges, that the statud nllgni be 
conveyed to the utmost extremity of the quay, where a snlficient 
depth of water would admit the approach of large boats. 

When all these preliminaries were adjusted, which required equal 
promptness and secresy, amidst the opposition to be expected frooj 
a herd of idle and mercenary Greeks, acting as Consuls to different 
nations, in what manner could a foreigner, without any mechanical 
aid, expect to raise a mass of that miignitude, and convey it over 
rocks and ruins frcmi its station at Eleusis to the sea ? 

Athens afforded a rope of twisted herbs, and a few large nails. 
A small saw about six inches in length, an axe, and some long 
poles, were found at Eleusis. The stoutest of these poles were cut, 
and pieces nailed in a triangular form, having transverse beams at 
the vertex and base. M'cak as this machine was, it acquired con- 
siderable strength when jilaced on the statue, by the weight of the 
transverse beams. With the remainder of the poles were made 
rollers, over which the machine might move. The rope was then 
made fast to each extremity of the transverse beams at the vertex. 
Simple as this contrivao^ was, it succeeded, when perhaps more 
complicate machinery i'^;ht have failed j and amass of marble, 
weighing near two tons, was moved over the brow of the hill, or 
Acropolis of Eleusis, and from tj||^iJce to the sea in about nine hours. 

An hundred peasants were collected from the village and neigh- 
bourhood of Eleusis, and near fifty boys. The peasants were 
ranged forty on each side to work at the ropes, the rest being em- 
ployed with levers to raise the nfhehine when rocks or large stones 
opposed its progress The boys who were not strong enough to 
work at the ropes and levers, were employed in taking up the 
rollers as fast as the machine left them, and in placing them again 
in front. 

But the superstition of the inhabitants of Eleusis, respecting an 
idol, which they all regarded as the protectress of their fields, was 
not the least obstacle to be overcome. On the evening preceding 
the removal of the statue, an accident happened which had nearly 
put an end to the undertaking. While the inhabitants were con- 
versing with the Turkish officer whfi brought the firman from the 
WaiwUde of Athens, an ox, loosed from its yoke, came and placed 
itself before the statue, and after butting with its horns for some 
time against the marble, ran off with considerable speed bellowing 
into-the }>lain of Eleusis. In.stantly a general murmur prevailed; 
and several wonaen joining in the clamour, it was with difficulty 
any jrfoposal could be made. >^They had been always,’ they said, 
* fatmouB fat thehp cdtn ; and the fertility of the land would cease 
when the statue Was temoVed.’ These are exactly the Words of 
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Cicero tb tbfe Sicilians, wbdti Verfes retrtovM ihe 

statue of Gei^es; * Qu(5d,-Cef ere Violate, omties cultus ffuctusque 
Cereris, ift bis locis intcriisse arbitrantur.* 

At length, howeyi^r, these ^Tupfes were removed ; on the 
following, morning, November 2*2, 1801, the Priest Vof Eleusi^, 
arrayed iti his vestments, as for high muss, descended into die 
hollow in which the statue was partially buried, to strike thp first 
blow with a pickaie for the removal of the rubbish, that the people 
might be (^ontinced no calamity would befal the labourei-s. ' At 
mid-day, the statu? had reached the summit of the hill above 
Eleusis ; arid as the sun was setting, by the additiomil assistance of 
the crew of a Casiot vessel, hired to convey it away, was placed at 
the extremity of the ancient quay of the port. 

Tlie next day, November 23, boats were placed parallel to each 
other from the quay to the vessel, and })lanks being laid over them> 
a kind of stage was formed, on which the crew could more easily 
^York the blocks to the ship. These being all brought to act at 
once upon the marble, it was raised and let into the hold. The 
vessel then sailed to Smyrna, where the statue was again moved 
into the Princessa merchantman. Captain Lee. In her passage 
home, this vessel was wrecked, and lost near Beachy Head ; but 
the statue was recovered, and finally reached its destint^tion. 


WoM.iN’s Heakt. 
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Sav, what IS Woman’s heart ? — a thing 
. Where all the deepest feelings spring j 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch, in harmliny^ 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraugli| . i 
AVith all the coloured dreams of thougM j 
A bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 

What is its love ? — a ceaseless stream, 

A changeless star, an endless dream ; 

A smiling flower that will not die j 
^ A beauty — and a mystery !’ 

Its storms as light as April showers; , 

Its joys as bright as April flowers,^ 

Its ligpes as sweet as summer air, 

And dark as winter its despair ! 

Cambridge Vhroniak. 

! T bb. 4, c. 51. Idle removal of the statues of Ceres 

from the Teuiplc at Etqa, by Verres, is particularly 
pulchrUudoomi^ukf amplitudo mluti fuit, qu4d mm 
ftfqae aiportatio perdifficilk VLib. 4, c. 49, . 
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, Administration op India. 

Among the last Indian papers received is the fellb wing corre- 
spondence, and remarks of the editor of an Indian Paper , bn, tbe 
subject of an article contained in the ' Quarterly Review j’ which 
appears to us to be of sufficient general interest to be adopted^ more 
especially as it contains strictures on a Publication of such exten- 
sive circulation and corresponding influence in England, as that 
Periodical : 


' To the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 

* — "We Indians are, perhaps, a genus irritabile,” and, it may 

be, that the delicacy of our skins, under any remarks bearing the 
appearance of censure, is somewhat morbid j but, at the same time, 
it cannot be denied, that, of late years, we have enjoyed very excel- 
lent opportunities of exercising the virtues of patience and humility; 
whilst the vituperation that has been levelled by writers of every 
party, by ‘‘ The Quarterly,” “Edinburgh,” and “ Westminster Re- 
view,” by “Blackwood,” “ThcMonthly,” and “The Oriental Herald," 
against the system we administer, 1^ almost always been qua- 
lified, (with no little i*nsistency,) by wStm acknowledgments " of 
the very extraordinary merits of the Company’s Servants as a body." 

^ Supposing that, as a bod^e really possess the “ extraordinary 
merits ” imputed to us, it is difficult to understand how we could 
have fallen into the gross mistakes and countless absurdities of 
which we have been accused ; and it is certain, that if we have been 
really guilty of the errors ai^ blunders in question, we are much 
more desi^vingjf summary dismissal for incompetency, than of any 
credit for “ extraordinary merits.” I do not see how those who speak 
in the highest terms upon general conduct, and yet find fault with 
every thing that we have done, or are doing, are to escape from the 
dilemma ; unless it be supposed, that, in every department of the Go- 
vernment, there is some one mischievous fellow, (a very incarnation 
of the principles of misrule and confusion,) who employs himself 
by night in unravelling the web which his brother servants, (the 
men of “ extraordinary merits,”) have woven by day, and whose 
malevolent exertions have been *able to counteract all the honest 
> efforts which the Government and its officers have been making, 
since the days of Cornwallis, for the firm establishment of British 
power, ahd the general improvement of the country and its inha- 
bitants. It is not in any one branch, nor in any one of the subor* 
ilinate ramifications of all the branches of Government, that W 
errors are said to exist j not only is the police inefficient, bat tW 
^nrts of civil justice require revision; not only fe the constitution 
our native army defective, but the whole army is disposed in such a 
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manned, thit we have no troops." at all,” to mwt invasion in th^ 
only quarter from which it can be apprehended j and, besides all 
these, it seems to be ilnplied, that roads apd ynals, the means 
of physical, and school, and church establishments, the mainsprings 
of moral improvements, have been sufficiently provided for, or at- 
tended to. if this be a faithful abridgment of the statemeht in t^’ 
latter part of fifth article of the " Quarterly Review” for Juiie 
last, and if the picture there drawn be a correct representation of 
the present state of British India, every member of the Government, 
from the Govetnor-General down to the youngest writer, deserves 
rather to be cashiered for gross incapacity, or wilful mal-administrg- 
tion, than to be spoken of with common tolerance, much less in the 
language of encomium. 

‘ I have really a desire to avoid petulance, more especially as ray 
object is not to irritate, but to gain, and I am sure such are the 
feelings of my brother servants towards their countrymen at home j 
but those who have spent the best years of their lives, and worn 
down both mind and body, in zealous and unremiting exertions in 
their several spheres of action, and according to their respective 
talents, power, and opportunities, to sustain the honour of the Bri- 
tish name, and to elevate and render happy their Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, cannot but feel soi^ degree of excitation and annoyance, when 
one who has never sharia the dangers aufllifliculties of the field, 
comes forward, with his pouncet-box in his hand, to hold forth, like 
a waiting gentlewoman, upon thei|L oversights and errors. The 
vexation is still less tolerable, wbetPRiese imperfections in system, 
or failures in operation, are paraded before the Flnglish public, as 
the d!.scoveries of the home-bred writer, and their cure or obviation 
is spoken of as objects of future ajtoition, in a tone which implies 
that nothing has of late years been oone, or is now doin^ with that 
purpose; whilst we " children of the sun ” are cotfecious ’that these 
very subjects, in all their bearings, have been for years uppermost 
ill our daily thoughts, and that all the talent and industry that can 
be selected from the body of extraordinary merit,” are at this raq- 
inent, as they have long been, engaged in constant and unwearied 
exertions to devise and apply the means of remedy and improve- 
ment. 

‘ In what quarter of the globe, " ubi gentium, ”^^s the system in 
operation of which even practic{^; raen, to sav nothing of theorists 
wd Benthamites, do not perceive the defects On the other hand, 
who is ignorant that machinery, whether moral or physical, may 
look well upon paper, which, in practice, cannot move from its own 
Weight or friction ? 

' We should think but lowly of the candour and good sense of 
the person who might vilipend poor Robinson Crusoe for not bi^- 
a more shipishape boat, or a more elegant wheelbarrow, wit- 
iolly shutting his eyes against the fact, that those tasks were achieved 
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with 110 better tools than a broad axe, a hammer, and^ 4 
gimlet ; but it seems the fashion to make no allowance for 
unsnpplied wants and insuperable obstacles. We toil dnd%tru^l^ 
on in our vocatidti j it is evident that something must be done, ant} 
we have little time and leisure to choose between alternatives j but, 
when we liave turned our back upon what has gone by, (bipfng 
always too incessantly occupied by the presence and prospects of 
emergencies, to speculate ujion the past,) and are pressing forward 
to new objects, up starts a reviewer upon our track, like the unfor- 
tunate twin brother who was born half an hour too late, and never 
caught up during a life of seventy years, to spin theories upon in- 
stitutions that have ceased to exist, or to deprecate a state of things 
which has no present being beyond bis own pineal gland. But It is 
never suspected that an Indian (iovernment may have but a choice 
of evils, still less that it is conscious of its own deficiencies. Strange 
as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, so. We know that our police 
is capable of being rendered more efficient, but does the author of 
article five know the character of the executive instruments^ which 
our magistrates arc unavoidably compelled to employ ? Again, 
does that gentleman know how' much our Native subjects may be 
happy to hazard, in the shape of security of property, for the sake 
of being exempted from espionage, the blessings of domiciliary 
visits, and other liappj^oncomitants (j)aj^cularly agreeable to our 
Oriental people) of wml is called a vigorous and efficient police. 
The good people should, in common modesty, look to the state bf 
their own calendars • exert tl^ltoselves to bring to punishment some 
few of the ])atriotic gentlemW who disinterestedly assist the old 
Lady in Treadnccdlc-street in the mamifaeture of bank-notes, (in- 
stead of having the poor wretches who ptiss them ,) and reckon up 
how many poachers arc shot b^jHame- keepers, and how many game- 
. keepers death by poachers, in the course of the year ; 

before they salf^orth, ‘ in a transport of universal philanthropy,' 
to assist their brethern in the East in the task of legislating for and 
protecting a people, a knowledge of whose habits, manners, and in- 
Btitutions, it ac(iuii es a lifetime of labour to acquire. 

Raillery apart, does tlie author of the article in question believe, 
that the Indian Administration, and its executive officers, in the de- 
partment of police and criminal justice, are resting upon their oars, 
letting * the world slide f and so deeply wrapt in the slumber of the 
sluggard that they c^^ ()nly be awakened to a sense of their duties 
in that branch of Gofi^riiment by a few meagre hints w'ith regiftrdto 
their wants and inq)erfcctions carelessly thrown in (somewhat, 1 
cannot help thinking, in the tone of the true exquisite who inflicted 
his advice and observations upon Hotspur) at the close of an article 
upon the threadbare, worn-out subject of a Russian invasi|$ii^ of 
Hindoosfcan? Have we come to this ? Have Cornwallis, Welle^y, 
Hastings, the Stracheys, Colebrokes, and a hundred others, toi^^ to 
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no b^t^er purpose^ than that the result of their labours should be 
dispbs^ 6t in one scanty page of * Th 6 Quarterly Review^’ by’ it 
wruer too, who, as I will presently convince ybu. Sir, is wretchedly 
misinformed with regard to the very subject to which his observa- 
tions are principally directed ? 

;My, letter .would assume the appearance of a volume,, and I should 
not be able to let you off under a dozen appendices and statements, 
figured and otherwise, if I thought it necessary to prove, in this 
{)lace, that the improvement of the police, and of the administration 
of criminal justice, has been most rapid, and is at this moment pro- 
gressive*. Not only have great exertions been made ; but, in spite 
of every obstacle, the insullicicnt number of the Civil Service, — the 
apathy of tlie great body of the people, — and the wretched moral 
character of the Native executive oilicors, — those exertions have, to 
a very gratifying extent, been crowned with success. But no one 
denies, that much, very much, remains tq,bc done j and no one is 
looking behind him, or contemplating repose. iMany able heads, 
honest hearts, and active energies, are straining e\ ery nerve in the 
race of improvement and amelioration. I am sure that the spur is 
not required, at any rate its wanton inllietion upon willing minds is 
most earnestly to be deprecated : the civ ilians of Bengal demand 
nothing more than ^ a fair lield and no tavi)ur 5 ’ ])nt they solemnly 
protest against being ju^cd, at tins time of day, upon the evidence 
contained in the 5th R<^rt, — a hardsliip'W whicli they have too 
often to complain. It would bo ju t as reasonable to hold the pre- 
sent British Ministry answerable lyyufhe Walcheren expedition, or 
to saddle upon my Lord Goderich Wl luminous financial arrange- 
ments of Mr. Nicholas Vansitturt. 

Yet the Indian (iovornment is called up, year after year, to stand 
its trial upon charges of twenty y«^s’ standing, foniuled on a state 
of things which has long ceased to exist Strac W andP'ytler are 
referred to without moderation or mercy j M^ames^-'^Stuart is 
(jiioted as evidence of the prevalence of decoity in Kishennuggnr ; 
(the essayist taking it for granted, that ])()]iee and crime in that dis- 
trict have remained in statu (jiio since IhOHj) and an editor, who 
professes to be peculiarly well qualified to disLUSs subjects con- 
nected with the Government of India, very gravely accuses us (pub- 
licans and sinners with a vengeance') of extorting from the wretched 
llyots nine-tenths of the jjroduccof thesoil, It 11 ^ not be necessary 
to refute the last absurdity witl^ie same solemnity with which it is 
advanced j but I fortunately possess the ii®ns of proving to the 
conviction of your contributor, if facts haye any weight with^ liim, 
that the efficiency wof our police has increased within the last fifteen 
or eighteen years to an extent for which it might be difficult to Iwid 
a parallel in the West. 


* * Oriehtiil Herald,* 


Iff 

, ¥ou are doubtless aware, Sir, that gang-robbery (dccoifcj) baa 
long been the peculiar scourge of the districts of Bengal Prii^ex^ ^ 
which, comparatively speaking* it is confined j and that the district 
of Kishennuggur, above mentioned, was formerly notorious as the 
principal qfficina of the perpetrators of those enormities. The 
subjoined statement will demonstrate that our officers of p 61 ioe have 
done something in that quarter towards the suppression of the for- 
midable crime in question 5 and that Sir James Stuart’s oftdn quoted 
taunt is not applicable to the present day.* 

Number of gang-robberies committed in the district of Kishfen- 
nugur ; 


1803 . . . 

... 162 

1819 ... 

.. 23 

1804 ... 

. .. 130 

1820 .. 

.. 28 

1805 . . . 

. .. 162 

1821 ... 

.. 11 

1806 . . . 

... 273 

1822 . . . 

.. 12 

1807 , . . 

. .. 154 

1823 ... 

.. 11 

1808 . . . 

. .. 329 

1824 . . . 

.. 10 


I annex proof that the improvement has been general that the 
remedy has been applied to the constitution, not to the topical sore. 

Number of gang-robberies committed in the Lower Provinoes, 
including the jurisdiction of. the Calcutta, Dacca, Koorshedahad, 
and Patna Courts of Circuit : 

1B23 203 

182 ^ # 201 

1825 154 

or less than half the number perpetrated in the single district of 
Kibhennuggur seventeen ycaripfeefore. If your contributor thinks 
it worth while to make inquiries in the proper quarter, he may con-r 
vince himself that improvement in the department of police has not 
been confined to tlie suppression of decoity. 

But a re^jsion of the courts ra justice is required. It is grievous 
to be so pestered^ the truism of a poppinjay, who 

‘ Sports Ills small beer Avith the air of a chap. 

Who believes it himself an oxecc<ling strong tap,* 

and who thinks it worth his while to inform the world, in the com- 
mencement of tile second ([uarter of the iqth century, that the civi- 
lisation and prosperity of a country mainly depend on the rapidity of 
communication and facility of intercourse.’ Really, Sir, this is an 
observation wliic^b I should have rather expected to fall from the 
pen of a writing-master, together with ‘ qyil communications cor- 


* ‘ In the department of the police, the Review ij no less mortifying* 
For a very long period, our unliappy subjects have been the victims of 
atrocities, of which language eoultf offer only a feeble portraiture j and 
these horrors have been most prevalent in districts which have be<rtl 
longest under British authority, and are nearest to the metropolis ol thc 
eglpire.* But Mr. James Stuart was a pessimist of the first water. ' 






fit 


rupt good the like, than from that of a coatributor to 

< The Quarterly Review.’ It may be interesting to him to know> 
however> that the Governor-General in Council has been so much 
jmpresitti with the solidity as well as novelty of the aphorism* that 
bis Lordship has ordered it to be printed in letters of gold, like the 
Duke of York's speech, and forwarded as a circular, ' ft?r the infor- 
mation and guidance of the civil establishment throughout British 
India. To provide, at the same time, for the amusement of th<l 
military branch of the Service, (he elaborate calculation attached aa 
a note to page 136 of * The Review,’ has been transmitted, through 
the Adjutant-General, to every corps in the army, together with a 
copy of " De Moivre.’ You may depend upon it, Sir, that the 
* want of means of returning to Europe to retire ’ is the only part of 
the * frightful picture ’ to which your gallant fellow-countrymen wilj 
attach any credit. The rest is ^ mere moonshine in water.’ 

You must let me have my laugh out. Sir ; for the owl-like gravity 
of your contributor would be too much for the sleeping philosopher 
himself. But I must turn back j for it is as clear as assertion can 
make it, that our courts of justice require revision. Here, however, 
1 must confess iny inability to follow the Reviewer j for the laconic 
brevity of his charge completely baflles confutation. If he mean 
that judicial business has vastly increased whilst our establishments 
here remained comparatively stationary, — we plead guilty to the 
accusation. We might iill him that our cq|pmon native land is in 
the same predicament ; that the .fudges, even in that country, can- 
not make forty-eight hours out of a, day and night j and that the 
mqney standing in the name of t® Accountant to the 'Court of 
Chancery, which in 1800 (seven years subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the existing judicial system in Bengal) was 17,563,000^, 
had risen in 18*25 to 39,174,000/. l|i England they account for this 
and other facts of a similar beari%, by supposing that, with the 
wealth of a country, the extension of agriculture, ^d tfile increase 
of manufactures and conunerce, points of coUisioir are multiplied, 
and subjects of dispute arise. But, with reference to India, the 
existence of a parallel state of things is always charitably attributed 
to the spirit of litigation which our system has given birth to and 
fostered, — as if Hindoos were not litigious in the days of Orme,'*^ 
and as if they alone were not subject to the universal law of cause 
and effect. But I promise your contributor, in the name of the 
Bengal Civil Service, that, whenever he will afford the local Govern- 

^ 

* ‘ That pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit which renders the Gen- 
toos incapable of supporting the contentions of danger, disposes them as 

much to prosecute litigious contests.’ ‘ The only instance in whidh 

they seem to have a contempt of money, is their profusion of it in pfo- 
curlug redress and revenge of injuries at the bar of justice. Nothing can 
be mt^re adapted to the feminine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosi^ 



ment the mcsiift of doubling tbe judieki branehr^f 
ment, , and! provide the funds to pay them, 'spgiefn nil^.«vety 

saf^y be allowed to remain in siatu quo, therfe 

native, y let him enlighten us with some secret in moral 
by which we may render a class of our Native subjects truafr-w^y, 
and trusted by their brethren ; and our courts of justice will re^uir^ 
no revision. Let him do anything, in short, but cbattev about 
n^atters the difficulties of which have occupied and baffidd his beU 
ters for the lust five-and-thirty years. • ‘ 

The heaviest charge which your contributor has brought K^inst 
the Indian Government is still behind, and it is well worth While, 
for the sake of their character for common judgment aUd sagacity, 
to examine it somewhat in detail. For, if it be well founded, It is 
most desirable that their gross incapacity for the performance of the 
high and responsible duties entrusted to them by their Cbuhtry, 
should be exposed to public scorn and indignation, and that no time 
should be lost in recalling them to stand their trial before a more 
formal tribunal. On the other hand, you will, I am sure, have the 
candour to admit, that the person who brings forward allegations of 
so grave a character against high functionaries in such a publication 
as * The Quarterly Review,’ is deeply committed for their tnrth, 
and must expect them to recoil upon his own head, in the shape of 
shame and contempt, if it can be clearly shown that he has not 
only spoken loosely ani without book, but? that the real fficts of the 
case are diametrically opposed to his statement j and that he has 
fallen headlong into error of the least pardonable nature, -^ground- 
less calumny directed againsFthe absent, either wilfully, or from 
sheer neglect to avail himself of the ample means of infonuation 
upon such subjects within the reach of every man in England, who 
has a few shillings at command). 

Let the^charge be stated in your contributor’s own language, and 
then mark, Sirj^bow plain a tale shall put him down j and ‘judge 
, whether the terms in which I have spoken of his strictures, be dis- 
proportioned to their ofFcnsiveness, 

* Under the bare possibility, however, of an irruption by any 
Power, from the only remaining point where our East<^n pos- 
sessions are open to such a scourge, and from which all suc- 
cessful irruptions have invariably proceeded, the mountainous 
regions in the north-west, it behoves us to have a jealous eye to- 
wards that cjuartcr. It is a (piarter, wc must say, that has hitherto 
been singularly neglected ; our great arnjjies and splendid ^^taWish- 
ments are merely confined to the sea coasts, where they are ^he 
least necessary ; the lower extremities of the gfeat Indian bbdy are 
well clothed, and fringed with costly garniture, while the heiia and 
trunk are kfk exposed and naked. On the south-eastern 
where no dttnger can now be apprehended, we keep up'^ w^ 
to sicken and' die in the swamps and jungled^ttflbe Glihges, 
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the S0O|^f» »t|i^uirainpooter; while on the north-western; iroa** 
tier, whw eve^pjSiing is to be apprehended, and where the moan- 
tain air breath^ health and vigour into the human frame, we have 
no army tt alL ft must strike every body who travels northerly, 
as it did the intelligent Hebcr, how impossible it is to govern the 
remote provinces in that quarter from Calcutta, and how desirable 
to estabUsh a separate presidency for Northern and Ceritral India, 
either at Agra, Delhi, Meerut, or Singur, and to occupy military 
positions on the extreme northern frontier. The distance from 
Calcutta to this extreme northern frontier is 1200 or 1300 mjiles, 
and would require some months for the march of an army. What 
mischief, then, might occur from the sudden inroads of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, before a suflicient force could be marched thither 
from head-quarters for tlieir expulsion. 

* Now, 1 can scarcely conceive a graver charge against a Govern- 
ment than is contained in the above brief passage, (an admirable 
specimen of condensation in slander,) comprising, as it docs, firstly, 
an allegation that the local rulers of India are so weak and inhuman 
as to keep a large army in uniiealthy quarters to “ sicken and diej” 
and, secondly, a broad assertion that they are so utterly unac- 
quiiinted with the country which they administer, and its position 
and relation as to foreign IWers, as to leave tlie only quarter on 
which it is assailable unprotected by any army at all.” These 
are strong words ; your contributor is nervous in assertion j let us 
see how the facts bear him out. 

* Firstly, as to unhealthy quarters. It is well known to every 
man acquainted with this side of fhdia, that the country above 
Bhaugulpore, from whence the central provinces commence, is as 
healthy as the Dooab, or indeed any part of the western provinces j 
and that the districts between Shahabad and Benares furnish a very 
large proportion of our sejioys, to whom, therefore, the climate may 
be supposed congenial. Europeans, too, I think, r^in their health 
and vigour as well at Dinapore, (Patna,) Cihazccpofc, and Benares, 
(the most considerable military stations in that part of the country,) 
as at Cawnpore or Meerut j many persons, indeed, suffering less 
from the effects of climate in the central provinces than farther to 
the nortIf-West; where the hot winds, which blow in May and June, 
particularly at Agra, Delhi, and Cawnpore, arc very distressing and 
debilitating. Even at Aleerut, during that season, I have seen the 
thermometer, at 10 p. m., standing at 

' I therefore suppose, the words used by your contributor 
would seem to imply, that the "" swamps and jungles of the Ganges, 
the Hoogley, and the Burrampooter,” do uot extend beyond the 
Hajmahal hills j and that, consequently, we must look between the 
tJort^ern limit of Bengal Proper, and the sea coasts,” for the large 
the Bengal Government, composed as a body of 
of ‘Cyery extraordinary merits,” pbilantbrppically keep up, where 
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no danger can now be apprehended/* to sicken and die” from 
malaria and miasma. 

* Now, there is a little red book, y’cleped a Bengal Army List/* 
published monthly, in Calcutta, by authority,” but ** sold also by 
Messrs. Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall Street, and 
J. M. Richardson, Cornhill, London,” (as its label runs,) to which 
it is very convenient to refer in such matter-of-fact matters as the 
relative disposition of the army, concerning which it purports to 
treat j and I, for one, have a habit of so doing, before I commit 
myself by talking, much more by writing, about such matters. 
Your contributor could scarcely have seen a later one than that of 
January last, now before me, in which I find somewhat more than 
nine pages devoted to the dis^tribution of the army.” I also find 
that, including the six extra* regiments unnumbered, but fully 
officered, the Bengal Native army consists of seventy-four regi- 
ments of infantry, and ten of light cavalry, besides two regiments of 
Europeans, artillery, engineers, Nc. I am also instructed, that ‘‘ the 
Presidency division” includes all the troops quartered below the 
Rajmahal hills above referred to. 

' Inquiring further, I ascertain that, within the '' Presidency divi- 
sion,” including Penang, and the other settlements in that quarter, 
our new possessions in Arracan, and the frontier of Assam, are 
quartered neither more nor less than sixteen regiments of Native 
infantry 3 that two of them are severally stationed at Cuttack and 
Midnapore, both, as is generally agreed, very healthy posts 3 and 
one whole corj)s, and five companies of another, are at Penang. Of 
the remaining thirteen and a half regiments, six and a half are sta- 
tioned at Barracki)ort', and form, in fact, the garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, doing duty at Government House, the Mint, Treasury, and 
other guards, intrusted only to regulars, whilst the large army,” 
upon the south-east frontier, is thus composed : 


* Head-quarters, Dacca 44th Regt. N. I. 

Jumalpore liith ditto, ditto 

Assam 64th ditto, ditto 

Chittagong 62d ditto, ditto 

Sandoway in Arracan 68 th ditto, ditto 


* The single regiment left unaccounted for is quartered at Ber- 
bampore (Moorshedabad.) 

* Let your contributor. Sir, digest this statement, with what 
appetite he may,” always keeping in mind the disguised army in 
attendance u|)on the two kings of Brentford. On a frontier, ex- 
tending from Cooch Behar to Cape Nevrais, more than ten degre^ 
of latitude, the Bengal Government keep up a force of five regi- 
ments of regular infantry, and not one corps of cavalry 3 and this is 
the ** large army” maintained to “ sicken and die” amidst the 
swamps and jungles of the Ganges, the Hoogly, and Buriwm^terl 
Barrackpore, the only military station upon the Hoogly, with the 
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exception of Fort William^ being neither swampy nor covered with 
jungle, has been the chosen country residence of the Govemow^ 
General since the days of Lord Wellesley, who built the villa there, 
and laid but a beautiful park, and is, moreover, a favourite retreat 
of invalids and delicate ladies from the dust and glare of the city 
of palaces.” 

* So much for the south-eastern frontier, and the disproportioned 
army maintained to defend it. Let us now turn, in the second 
place, to our boundary on the north-west, which is exposed, without 
protection, to the sudden inroads of the neighbouring tribes, who 
must be left in quiet possession of our provinces in that quarter, 
until a sufficient force can be “ marched thither from head-quarters 
for their expulsion !” 

* The note of admiration. Sir, is of your notable contributor's 
own affixion ^ but I will teach him that nil admirari” is a wise 
maxim j for he will have, as Hajji Baba says, to eat much dirt in 
this matter,” to say nothing of his own words. It will, I am sure, 
delight a gentleman so deeply interested in the safety of the 
English empire in the East, to learn, that, comparatively speaking, 
almost every soldier, and every tumbril of our great armies and 
splendid establishments,” are so stationed as to defend our north- 
western frontier without a march of 1,20() or 1,300 miles j and 
(which will still further surprise him) that there is no tribe in 
that quarter from whom any sudden inroad can reasonably be ex* 
pected, 

* That old fox, Runjeet Singh, will never push his Seik horse 
upon British bayonets. He will certainly endeavour, at least, to instil 
the same prudent imlicy into the mind of his successor. When I 
was at Delhi, some years ago, I saw a Native newspa})cr, written 
at the Seik court, and giving an account of a review which had 
lately taken place in the presence of Runjiet Singh, and some French 
or Russian officers in his service; for the Bersian orthography of 
European proper names renders it impossible to distinguish Gaul * 
from Muscovite. The cavalry appeared to have executed their 
manoeuvres with some eclat ; for Runjeet inquired, from one of his 
European officers, how many of his troopers could cope success- 
fully with a regiment of British infantry. “ Not an hundred thou- 
sand, please your Majesty,” was the uncourtly reply of the blunt 
soldier. With respect to all the other tribes,” there is much more 
danger that our overgrown empire should swallow them up, than 
that they should madly rui^Bieir heads into the lion’s mouth by any 

sudden inroad.” The former tributaries of the Mahrattas and 
Amce Khan, are about as formidable to British India, as the gipsy 
“ tribes” to the safety of the Tower of London. 

^ But, if they were to come, your contributor. Sir, says that there 
is no army to meet and repulse them. Aye, indeed ! look to your 
laurels, my Lord Combermere j for the axe of a reviewer ia at their 
2 A 2 
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roots. What has become of the gallant army, nearly 30,000 strong, 
which you gathered round Bhurtpore j did they start into existence 
like the armed men of Cadmus, and has the earth re-swaltowed her 
growth ? But why should I trouble your Lordship, when the little 
red " Army List” is so faithful and precise ? What says my little 
counsellor ?” ^ 

* Troops in the Cnwnpore Division^ January , 18^7- — 1 regiment 
King’s infantry j 1 ditto ditto dragoons *, 2 ditto Native light ca- 
valry j Native infantry, 2d, ‘id, 8th, 9th, 14th, 2()th, 29th, 32d', 
34th, 36th, 42d, 51st, 57th, 2d extra, 3d ditto; — total fifteen 
regiments. 

* Meeruth Division. — I regiment King’s infantry 1 ditto ditto 
dragoons j 2 ditto ditto Company’s Europeans ; 5 ditto Native 
light cavalry; Native infantry, 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, llth, 12th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 21st, 23d, 35th, 37th, 41st, 53d, 55th, 58th, 60th, 
63d, 64th : — total twenty regiments. 

* Rajpooiana Field Force. — 1 regiment light cavalry; 19th, 
33d, and 55th regiments Native infantry. 

' Meywaur Head Quarters Nccmuch. — 1 regiment liglit cavalry ; 
10th, 31st, and 4Hth regiments Native infantry. 

Saugor Division. — 21th, 38th, 39th, 43d, 45th, and 5th extra 
regiments Native infantry. Of the remainder, seven regiments of 
Native infantry were (piartered in the lienares division, together 
with one corps of light cavalry and one regiment of King’s 
infantry. Within the Patna division, only four regiments of Native 
infantry were posted.” 

' Now, 8ir, let your ingenious contributor procure a map of Hin- 
doostan, and endeavour to find out upon its ample bosom, the names 
Cawnpore, Meeruth, Rajpootaiui, Neemuch, and Saugor, the which 
he denominates “ Singur.^ Let him place a red wafer on ^ch of 
those w’ords, and then rejoice himself in the assurance thaf^ithin 
the tracts of country, of which those places are, severally, the head 
quarters, were stationed, (at the moment of his penning his re- 
marks,) two regiments of King’s infantry, two regiments of the 
Cbmpany’s Europeans, two regiments of King’s dragoons, nine 
regiments of Native light cavalry, and forty-seven corps of Native 
infantry, besides the whole of the horse, and a great proportion of 
the foot artillery, (who have a large de})6t at Agra,) Colonel 
Skinner’s celebrated irregular horse, (two regiments,) Gardner’s, and 
other corps of the same description. ,J[t will also comfort him to 
know that the Bombay army has a strong force quartered at 
Maow. The aggregate number of these details certainly exceeds 
60,000 men; but the author of article five may set his mind at 
rest with the assurance, that the appearance of a squadron .qf his 
Majesty’s 16th lameers, with one corps of Skinner’s horse, ahCfWo 
twelve^^nders of the horse artillery, upon one of the fine, dusty 
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plains of the north-westem frontier, would produce an effect veiy 
little short of magical dispersion upon any of the neighbouring 
tribes,” that might venture, under some lamentable infatuation, 
upon a sudden inroad” into our territories. He may believe nre, 
that it would be by no means necessary to march a force from 
head quarters for Ihcir expulsion.” The poor man, to be con- 
sistent, must suppose that the whole force employed against Bhurt- 
pore was marched 1/^00 or 1,300 miles from Calcutta ! They must 
have reached their destination terribly foot-sore. 

^ One word more, Sir, and I have done. I left England during 
the literary reign of Mr. Gifford, and I am not certain that lam 
correctly informed with regard even to your name. But I have an 
abstract, though, at the same time, an unfeigned, respect for the 
editor of such a publication as The Quarterly Ileview,” — and 
honour to the land I love so dearly, — and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, I esteem it the more, perhaps, because its politics are not 
mine. Indian though I be, a tropical sun has not yet bleached all 
my English feelings out of me, and 1 regard honest, manly discus- 
sion, and the unshackled expression of opinion, as the very breath of 
ray nostrils. I should, therefore, be a traitor to my own most 
deep-rooted opinions, if I did not desire that the attention of the 
public in England should be directed far more frequently than un- 
liappily it is to the state of British India, to the conduct of their 
sons and brothers who have been delegated to govern this noble 
country, and to the effect of their measures and policy upon the 
happiness of the Natives, our common fcllow-suhjects. These are 
the sentiments of every educated Englishman in India •, we desire 
the notice and supervision of our wise and intelligent countrymen : 
we will bow to their censures, and endeavour to render ourselves 
worthy of their commendations. But wc will not tamely submit 
to be made the butt for the hcadless^krows of every flippant and 
ignotsitit authorling who scribbles for a periodical, even though the 
tditor of ‘‘The Quarterly Keview” should, through oversight, 
permit such a person 1o eke out liis contribution about Russians 
and Turcomans, by devoting, in a careless j)icktootli sort of manner, 
two or three tail paragraphs to the criticism of every branch of the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical j)o]icy of the British empire in the 
East. In the words of my Lord Liverpool's pencil note, “ It is too 
bad.” We have been told by Mr. Buckingham that our Judges do 
not understand tlie languages in which they administer the laurti, 
and a hundred other stat|meiits, as false and foolish, have been 
sounded and reiterated upon the ears of the English public ; and 
we hava met the slanders with contemptuous silence. But there is 
a point h^ond which endurance is weak and culpable self-abandpn- 
ment. M^t is fre(iuently, loudly, and uneontradictedly repeat^, 
will, by the great mass of readers, be believed without examini^n 
or inquiry. Your contributor has just turned the screw of 
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presenMioh beyond ^vhat mofal nerves and sinews can quietly 
submit to> and the consequences have fallen on his head. Let him 
remain silent for the future, or I pledge myself^ to hang him xvhere 
the finger of scorn shall point at him, till he be convinced that 
notoriety and reputation are not always convertible terms. 

' Once again. Sir, let me assure you that I only blame you for 
suffering such small game” to flutter through the pages of the 
publication that you sway. To the public and literary characters 
of England, we look up as children to an elder brother. They arc 
our loadstars, the branches of the mighty tree from which we are 
scions, and we give them honour accordingly. But, if we be babes 
in knowledge and the science of Government, let us be fed with 
pure milk, not with the frothy, vapid, and offensive wringings of a 
mind, which, though we tax our humility to the uttermost, we can- 
not admit to be on a par with the lowest of our own leaders. 

We trust \vc have within our realm. 

Five hundred good as he.” 

* Let it be remembered that the lance, formerly borne by a gallant 
soldier, was only good for langhlcr in the grasp of Goose Gibbie 3 
and that even the editorial “ we” only adds to the ridicule that 
attacks itself to the essay of a writer wbo ventures into waters 
which the line of his understanding is utterly unable to fathom 3 
whose wisdom consists in vague assertions, and truisms, whoSe date 
is beyond the memory of n\an 3 and who is coxcomb enough to 
suppose that the local Governors of British India are so low in the 
scale of intellect and knowledge, as to be tauglit the art of ruling by 
one who never governed any living creature but a housemaid and a 
foot' boy, or, — more questionably, — his wife. 1 have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

' A Bengal Civilian.’ 


Remarks of the Indian Editor. 

' We must protest against the assumption that every writer who 
complains of the defects of the system of Indian administration is 
attacking those entrusted with the execution of it 3 we«maintain that 
there is not the slightest inconsistency in ascribing to the civil ser- 
vice as a body, extraordinary merit,” and still denouncing the sys- 
.tem which they arc entrusted to administer as the very worst which 
exists in any dependency of Great Britain 3 and in support of this 
opinion we need only advert to two obstacles which are sufficient in 
themselves to defeat the best intentions and the best efforts of that 
body, viz. want of jx)wer and want of means. A Bengal Civilian, 
though he construes “The Quarterly’s” attack upon the system into 
an attack, not upon the whole body of the civil service, but upon the 
Bengal branch of it, of which he is a member, seems himself to ad- 
mit, in some passages, that there are obstacles to improvement which 
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the utmost zeal and skill cannot overcome $ for instance, when iie 
refers for illustration to the want of candour which would be exhi- 
bited in abusing poor Robinson Crusoe fof not having built a better 
boat or wheel-barrow, without taking into account the badness of 
the tools with which he had to work, and, he might have added, 
without also aUowing for the limited number of his assistants in the 
task. We do not find that the reviewer is guilty of this want of 
candour attributed to him. It is not so much a complaint against 
the workmen that he intends, as a complaint that they are not sup- 
plied with proper materials. Thus, for example, when he talks of 
making good roads, and opening canals, as of great importance, 
though we believe him most felicitously ignorant of all that has been 
done in that way, it is ei^ually clear, that under the existing system, 
the Company’s servants cannot be held accountable for not having 
done more, so long as the cry from home is still for tribute, and they 
have only the power to recommend the ap[)lication, and not to apply 
the revenue to these great public purposes. It is no secret that every 
diversion of the public revenue from the channel of remittance, is a 
source of complaint and of reproof from home. It is mentioned in 
a note inthe work Colonial Policy,” kc. thattlie re-opening of one of 
8hah J chan’s canals of irrigation, drawn from the Jumna, is one of 
the most considerable things the British (jovernment has done j it 
cost 24,000/., and this in a country from which the Company are 
stated to draw a revenue exceeding twenty millions ! Under such a 
system, when a public writer complains of the administration of the 
country as defective — that some of the most essential features of a 
good Government arc wanting here, it is clear that he cjinnot fairly 
be considered as attacking the body of men who are entrusted to 
apply, and not to change it. 

^ The Reviewer atfirms, that we require a revision of the Courts 
of Justice, a more efficient police, an<f an increase of the means of 
instruction to the people. Does “ A Bengal Civilian” refute or deny 
these assertions } No such thing ; but, interpreting them into an 
attack upon the Bengal Civil Service, he turns round and asks, whe- 
ther the Reviewer thinks that the Indian administration and its exe- 
cutive officers have been resting on their oars, or doffing the world 
aside, regardless of all improvement j and whether they can be 
awakened to a sense of their duty by a few meagre hints, &c., care- 
lessly thrown in at the close of an article on Russian Missions. We 
agree with a Bengal Civilian in condemning the manner in which the 
Reviewer has introduced and treated subjects of such importance. 
It would be discreditable even in a daily newspaper, got up with all 
the baste which is inevitable in such a publication, and sent to press 
with all its imperfections on its head : to a work like “The Quarterly,” 
it is utterly disgraceful ; for, although the writer disclaims the inten- 
tion of doing more than throwing out a few loose hints, the subjects 
to which these hints apply ought not to be treated in such a loose 
manner. While we concede to “A Bengal Civilian,” then, that IheRc- 
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viewer merits his censure, we do not thinlc he has at all shown ^hat 
the writer 8 complaints against the system of our Indian (Joverranient 
are unfounded. He has stated, indeed, that there has been an -im- 
provement, in certain districts, in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice j and he has demonstrated, that there has been an improvement 
in the police in the lower provinces of Bengal, exemplitied in the 
diminution of gang-robbery. AVe know, too, that some good runds 
have been made, and that others are in progress 5 but we scarcely 
think that rapidity of intercourse, and facility of communication, can 
be said to have arrived at such perfection in this country, as that the 
very idea of suggesting their importance should be deemed sufficient 
to discompose the gravity of the reader. We have not yet, that wc 
know of, such a thing in the country as a mounted dawk, and we 
believe that the rapidity of communication amounts to about 80 ^ 
miles per day. When we consider, then, how long we have possessed 
the country, and the amount of tribute which the Company have 
drawn from it, it is not to be wondered .'it that a public writer in 
England should really consider, that the im])ortance of rapidity and 
facility of communication had not been duly estimated by the sove- 
reigns of India. 

* Bengal Civilian” treats with great contempt the assertion that 
the Courts of Justice require revision. It. is certainly vague and 
unsatisfactory language, and might probably be applied to all Courts 
of Justice in the world, certainly to all wc ever heard or read of ^ 
but the defect in the judicial administration of India, is not merely 
that judicial business has increased while that system has remained 
stationary, — it is that that system never was, and it never will be, 
adequate to administer justice to the jieople of India. " A Bengal 
Civilian” has endeavoured to show, that there has been great im- 
provement : he w ill not, therefore, be judged by the evidence of the 
fifth report. We refer him, then, to the papers of Sir Hyde East, re- 
cently published, in which some of the jnost material defects of our 
judicial system .are enumerated, and also to Sir John Malcolm’s 
Political History of India. This last author is evidently disposed to 
view the institutions which have been bred and fostered by the Bri- 
tish power with a favourable eye j but he gives an unfavourable pic- 
ture of our judicial system, with all the alterations and iiuprovements 
which have been made and introduced. I le considers the system of 
police defective also ^ but the most eifcctual means of improving 
both are not likely to find favour in bis eyes, and are wholly passed 
over by him. We should like to know what changes of the exist- 
ing system cun ever enable some few hundred of the Compariy’S ser- 
vants, however great their zeal and talents, assisted byNative officers 
only, (whose “insolence and venality” are of themselves in most in- 
stances sufficient to deter the approach of a suitor to their courts,) 
to administer justice effectually to eighty or a hundred millions bf 

— i.—- ■ — 

* The shipping report from Kedgeree comes in at this line seasoff after 
noon I 
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peq)le 'i • The idea is preposterous. The measures to which we 
have alluded must be the basis of any substantial improvement, 
either iii the system of administering justice, or in that of our police 
—-they are Colonisation and the Freedom of the Press! Of the man- 
ner in which they would operate on both systems, it cannot be ne- 
cessary tp sppak it is obvious. What, for example, constitutes at 
this moment the efficiency of the police of England ? Is it the abi- 
lity and persevering application of our Sir llichard Eirnies and Co- 
nants, or the thief-catching talents of our Lavenders ? No ; it is 
our moral police, the freedom ofthe press, and the rapidity of com- 
munication, which insure the security of life^ and liberty, and pro- 
perty in England. In that part of the concluding portion of the 
letter Bengal Civilian,” wbicb adverts to the distribution of our 
army, he has most triumphantly refuted the assertions of the Re- 
viewer. As to what is urged by the lleviewer, it is a mere repeti- 
tion, in briefer form, of wbat has been recenlly stated in “Blackwood,” 
and has been advanced by lifty writers. The condition of the Native 
officers in the army is the source of complaint. It is a sul)ject, in- 
deed, which deserves (he most serious consideration 5 but, while the 
writer condemns the injustice of such a system, he takes no trouble 
to investigate the difficulties that miglit iiii]jede a cliangc for the 
better : nor, essential as it is on bis own showing, docs be in direct 
terms propose it, but contents bimself with a puerile remark, that, if 
tlie'evil cannot be mended, we must endeavour to unkc it as endura- 
ble as wc can by other indulgences, as wc give children sweetmeats 
or sugar to get them to swallow a bitter pill, or u nauseous lotion. 
Such is the manner in which tin* affiiirs of India arc discussed by a 
Quarterly Reviewer ! As for the assertion, tliat the conduct of our 
Native soldiers in the Bunnali war, or at Bhurtpore, affords any 
cause to doubt their allegiance, such an assertion merits no more 
than an indignant denial. If a man were to affirm, tliat the figure 
of Britannia on the to{) of (iovernment-hou'-c were an elephant, with 
a howdali upon it, we shonld hardly be ex})ectcd to take the trouble 
of explaining to liim the difference in form between a woman and 
an elephant, in order to convince him of his folly. We can no more 
be expected to ciiiinierate instances of the discipline and devoted 
courage oitthe Sepahis, in order to refute a slander unsupported by 
any attempt at proof!, or by any appeal to facts. 

^ We have no more to say at present to “A Bengal Civilian,” except 
that, while speaking for himself, and the body of which he is a mem- 
ber, he desires that the attention of the public of England should be 
more frequently directed “ than it unhappily is,” to the state of Bri- 
tish India, we think it would be more consistent at least to speak a 
little less contemptuously than he does of the only work which is 
chiefly, almost exclusively, devoted to the promotion of that object, 
w^ mean “ The Oriental Herald.” If he should have adopted the 
erroneous notion, that the Editor is hostile to the service to which he 
belongs, let him refer to the June number of his work, and we think 
be will retract that opinion .’ — Bengal Hur^caru. 
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In solemn commune of the lone still night, 

When, shrined in heaven, the stars shone bright and clear. 
Shedding on earth dim shadowings of that light 
Whose heavenly radiance gleams o’er glory’s sphere, 

I oft have mused on that recoiling fear. 

That shuddering awe which bows the human mind. 

When beckoning shadows in the gloom appear, 

Or sheeted phantoms wail in midnight wind, — 

Dread visitants uncalled unto their kind. 

And it hath seem’d an awful thing and strange, 

That shrieking spirits and imblest should roam 
Unarm’d o’er earth, for ever bringing change, 

Sorrow, and death — prophetic shades of doom j 
Mystery of mysteries ! Not e’en the tomb 
Can yield repose to wandering souls unblest ^ 

But from sepulchral darkness they must come, 

From their lone slumbers and their chill unrest, 

And with mute horror freeze the well-spring of the breast. 

Here man and prophets, skill’d in subtle lore. 

With scornful unbelief have vainly striven j 
Shadows uncouth have gloom’d on dusky shore. 

And dark bleak heath in the dim summer even. 

And forms have glimmer’d o’er the twilight heaven. 

E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s ; 

And shrieks, upon the howling tempest driven. 

Blanch’d rosy cheeks round merry crackling hearths, 

And frantic mothers mourn’d o’er diabolic births. 

The lamp’s red light hath suddenly turn’d dim j 
Strange voices moan’d along the fair blue sky. 

From bridal 'hulls hath wail’d the funeral hymn. 

And fear hath clouded the inquiring eye. 

And shaken the proud heart in mastery. 

When faltering voices awful knowledge sought. 

And pale lips (juiver’d, breathless for reply 
To daring question of mysterious nought. 

Whose hollow accents fell, annihilating thought. 

Mail’d knights, their helms and gorgets streaming blood. 
And their rent banners spotted with red gore, 

Have blown their war-horns in the midnight wood 
Louder than rocking thunder’s echo’d roar j 
And coal-black steeds, mid lightning flashes, o’er 
The precipice have leapt, and clatter’d on 

Through craggy dells, by ocean’s pebbly shore. 

While the dead horsemen from their eyes of stone 
Flash'd forth a demon light and raised a hollow moan. 
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Mid the deep forest of the Odenwold 
Or haunted Hartz, the traveller hath pass’d 
Swift, while his heart in terror’s grasp grew cold, 

As fiends swept by in every mountain blast, 

Mutter’d his name, and bade the victim haste 
Where the dread vampire feasted on his child, 

Or ravening lust possess’d his wife at last j 
Then on the wretch the prophet fiend hath smiled, 

And vanish’d in wreathed flame amid the darkening wild ! 

The murderer hath started from his feast, 

When the loud summons shook his castle gate, 

And on his tongue died merry tale and jest 
At the dread warning of triumphant fate j 
Through moss-grown towers and vast halls desolate 
Till morn hath echoed the slow, armed tread j 
And, when the ancient chieftain whilom sate. 

Unearthly eyes have gleam’d, as if the dead • 

Were throned in judgment o’er dark deeds of years long fled. 

Such things have been, if there be truth in oath. 

And mighty men been overcome with dread. 

And holy priests of bell and cross, though loath 
To quail before the inessential dead, — 

The wisest, bravest, purest, best, have fled 
From midnight wailings and mysterious forms, 

Nor dared to watch the iirisounding feathery tread 
Of those who vanish’d dn dark gathering storms — 

Spirits, that howl’d away to their cold bed of worms. 

The world is full of fear — the fear of things 
All hearts can feel, but not an eye can see j 
And this deep terror o’er the spirit flings 
Madness that fashions what can never be : 

There’s not a cloud, a shadow, brook, or tree, 

That fear clothes not with horror, when the night 
Stands in the portal of eternity. 

And bids the demons speed upon their flight 
To tempt the sons of mcn—but part ere morning light. 

Barons have tumbled like their vassals, when 
Death shook his cearments off, and came among 
The living, like a victor j— priests have then 

Clung to their shrines, e’en as the voiceless tongue 
Grew to the quivering palate ; — vaults liave rung 
With vigil prayers and groans of agony, 

And stripes of penance — and death dirges sung. 

Till the scared worshippers arose to flee. 

And hurried, baffled in their power, in dark crowds franticly, 
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Amid the sacred silence of her cell , . * 

The vestal hath forgot to tell her beads, 

And listen’d to the agonising yell 

That fearfully reveal’d most fearful deeds ; 

Vain, then, were crucifix, and prayers, and creeds > 

Vain the dim vigil and the patient fast j 
Like the low moaning of sepulchral creeds, 

Sighs of a suffering spirit by her pass’d. 

And shrieks thro’ cloisters rang, the wildest and the last ! 

This awful fear and searching quest pervade 

All climes — all ages j since the world was young. 

And Heaven’s dread curse on all such knowledge laid, 

Since all earth’s woes from one transgression sprung, 

The soul of man hath had no rest ; among ^ 

Cyarean rocks Apollo’s temple stood. 

Where, like Heaven’s voice, prophetic echoes rung^ 

Rome had her countless fanes — her types of blood — 

And every nation seeks what none yet understood. 

These things, so awful in their mystery, fill 
The panting heart with horror past all speech. 

And shoot through every vein a quivering thrill, 

An awe that petrilies — beyond the reach 
Of human healing wisdom cannot teach 
Knowledge, nor lessen the wild fears that bear 
The spirit into madnesft ; preach, oh, preach 
In learned ignorance, to mocking air. 

Ye ministers of heaven ! ye heralds of despair 1 

Tell us what ’tis wc dread — and what we are ! 

’ Reveal your mission ! rend away the veil ! 

Doubt o’er us hangs, like a cold distant star. 

That shows but darkness j ah ! what can avail 
The oft-told errand — the dark dreamy talc 
Of life and death — of heaven, and earth, and hell ? 

Whence comes this wavering ? whence this midnight wail ? 
Where do the spirits of the buried dwell ’ 

Boast ye of Heaven’s high power — yet know not — cannot tell? 

Such things are j but why, earth cannot reveal ! 

The air we breathe may be but spirits’ breath— 

Spirits that wander, for our woe or weal. 

Through the dark vale of sorrow and of death, 

Or o’er the piny hill and blasted heath. 

For ever near— for ever whispering hope 
Or fear within us — to our bliss or scathe j 
None mortal may with them in conflict cope — 

'"Their subtle nature doth elude our utmost scope ! 





Strange is the tissue of'ourthou^t! the mind 
As a dim heaven of visions and of dreams, 

Where glories, passing, leave their hues behind. 

Duskily bright ! The blending of the beams 
Of changeful thoughts, where each far onward streams. 
Tinting the other with Elysian light, 

Like twilight shed from hill-tops on blue streams, 
Throws o’er our life a vesture darkly bright. 

An interwoven robe of mingled day and niglit. 

Perchance we live and move but in a dream, 

For waking thoughts are oft like visions shown ; 

It nought avails that we should be or seem. 

For sleep and waking have the self-same tone. 

We dream of things oft dreamt — of time long gone, 
E’en as remembrance brings back real things ; 

And the soft rays of former thoughts arc strewn 
Through slumber, on the spirit’s shadowy wings. 

E’en as the eye beheld those strange imaginings ! 

So fine and subtle is the frame of spirits 
That they pervade the universe, and lling 
Glory o’er all that mortal life inherits. 

Like a soft-eyed and ever-blooming spring. 

Thoughts slumber on each folded eagle-wing. 

Ready to shed their radiance when the soul 
Unfurls its pinions, while the l)right birds sing, , 

And heaven’s own rays from eyes of beauty roll. 

Like diamond stars that flash around the snowy pole. 

The lone heart lingers by the fount, and yearns 
To drink the bann’d cup of that awfiil lore. 

Which dwells amid the ashes of death’s urns. 

And is pour’d forth on that untravell’d shore. 

Whence parted spirits can return no more. 

But, oh ! the quest is vain ; the burning thirst 
Of knowledge never can be (quench’d before 
The bonds that chain’d the struggling bosom burst, 

And the free soul departs — to realise the worst ! 

Like clouds o’er heaven, high thoughts float on the brain, 
And feelings on the heart, like sunlight haze 
O’er the blue mountain and the bloomy plain j 
Mingled, they shed a momentary blaze, 

Then part, and gleam in thousand different ways ; 

But tall grow dimmer in their distant flight. 

And fade away ^ nor can their faintless rays 
Pierce the dense gloom of that long future night. 

O’er whose Avernian shades dawns no celestial light. 
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SpiriiualiHes* 

But well the searching mind these shapes may 
These sheeted apparitions, that appal 
The heart — no phantoms of creative dream, 

But sainted spirits, mourning nature’s fell, 

The griefs, and stern adversities, and all 
The sad afflictions of our human state j 
Or, dread avengers, at the eternal call 
Of blood, they come, the messengers of fate. 

And do such deeds unseen as words may not relate. 

Or messages of mercy may invite 

Blest ones to wander mid their own loved kin. 

That they may minister to their delight. 

And shield their erring hearts from mortal sin j 
So by this gentle commune, they may win 
Transgressors Irom the path that leads to woe. 

And guide them where the holy enter in. 

The heaven of heavens — the home that cannot know 
Aught of that harrowing grief which visits all below. 

Oh, gentler thought and kindlier feelings wake, 

And man may learn to gaze upon the grave 
With strong love, void of terror, and to take 
Delight in converse there j no more a slave 
To his own fears and the wild winds that rave. 

But at His bidding, who fills all the air 
With storms or sunshine — who rules wind and wave, 

If hidden guilt nurse not thy heart’s despair, 

Go to tlic midnight tomb, and sit in silence there ! 

And hold communion with loved ones who sleep. 

Yet not unconscious of thy love and woe. 

In death’s own varnis, yet in their Ixisoms keep 
That high affection thou to them didst show j 
For thee their spirits still with first love glow. 

For thee they whisper in the evening wind 

Soft soothing words, that like still waters flow ; 

‘ Though dead, our love yet lingers all behind — 

For thee we dwell in heaven, be thou to heaven resign’d 1 ’ 

Oh, ’tis n precious joy and bliss to me 
To know — to feel that thou art ever near. 

Thou best and dearest 1 fondly unto thee 

I pour forth all my woes — for thou wilt hear — 

Wilt hear and love the fonder, that the tear. 

Unfrequent shed, was shed for thee alone ! 

Where’er I roam, though thou dost not appear, 

Yet thou art with me, dear departed one ! 

Once angel of the world-^now cherub of God’s throne ! 
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I cannot fear the visitants of heaven^ 

The haggard spectres of the midnight ‘hour ) 

I love the starry brow of silent even — 

I love the decoy, distant moonlight bower j 
No evil o’er the trusting heart hath power, 

But lovely messengers from heaven attend. 

And, like the rainbow bosom’d on the shower, 

Impart a rapture whensoe’er they bend 

Their flight, to cheer the heart of him who hath no friend. 

No friend among the world’s deceptive throng, 

Who smile and wound — who promise and forsake j 
Whose faith is folly, and whose friendship wrong, 

Who talk and counsel while the heart doth break ! 

Oh, deeper than the stinging of the snake 
They wound, who bind their venom round the brain. 

And then deride the madden’d wretch they make, 

And vaunt their wisdom on liis writhing pain ! 

Worse than the worst of fiends ! OIj, let the arch-tiend reign ! 

Far better league thy faith with him of hell 
Than trust the pledge or oath of human thing j 
There is more music in a funeral knell 
Than human voices, howsoe’er they sing 3 
There is more beauty in a raven’s wing 
Than in the heart that feeds alone on lies 3 

Fire, flood, plague, earthquake, each and all can bring 
More joy than man who makes the heart his prize. 

And on the deepest woes feasts his hcll-flusliing eyes. 

But let the world pass by ! I know it well 3 
It much hath wrong’d me 3 but I will not bow 
To aught that wears the form of earth or hell : 

I never have done, and I will not now ! 

My heart long since breathed forth it changeless vow. 

Never to be of things I dwell among. 

Never to stoop or stain my spotless brow 3 
Never to do, howe’er I suffer wrong. 

And never blot one’s fame with an accursed tongue. 

So, guiding mid the erring ways of men 
My mind aright, I feel no terrors weigh 
Upon my bosom 3 or by day, or when 

Night brings the time to meditate and pray. 

Without reproach, thus pass my hours away, 

And nought I seek for all that men aver 3 

They are to me mere things of breathing clay, 

That by their follies me from sin deter. 

And bid me oft, full fain, to life’s y#ung hours recur. 
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On this Cultivation op Coffee at Bangalore, ^ 

[J^ow an Indian Correspwikni ^ 

The cultivation of coffee at this place has never been earned to 
OfRy extent. No individmil paid attention to it until Major G. 
Waugh, an officer of the coast army, planted it in his ga!rden, 
in the Native cavalry lines here, in 1814 and 1815, while iJe 
held the situation of military .paymaster in Mysore, an office 
which he had lilled for many years with great credit to him- 
self and benefit to the public. The shrubs planted by him are 
now of considerable size, and bear luxuriantly ) great care was 
taken of th^ when young, regularly watering and manuring them. 
The sl^uatiorfSf the plants in this garden is also very good, being 
near to a good tank, and sheltered by large trees of other deserip- 
tions. 

A few coffee plants are to be found in other gardens in the Can- 
tonment; but, for want of care and attention, they yield little. There 
are also a few very large trees in the fort, in a garden adjoining the 
old palace, occupied by the general officers commanding the My- 
sore division of the army , Th|se have, in some seasons, yielded very 
abundant cro])s, and have attained a greater size than any coffee 
plants to be found here, being about twenty feet high and full of 
branches. I understand they were planted in 180C and 1807, by a Dr. 
llayene, at tluit time botanist and naturalist in this establishment. 
'J'hey were originally raised here from the seed brought by Dr. 
Hayene, he having been the first person who introduced coffee into 
this place. He had also as fine plants in the Laul-Baug garden, but 
these, having been neglected until lately, have come to no perfection. 
There are some trilling plantations of coffee in villages adjacent to 
this ; but the Natives pay little attention to it, in consquence of the 
length of time that elapses, ere it begins to repay the cultivator, and 
the trouble attending it when young. 

From different Native gardeners, and others conversant with the 
subject, 1 have collected the following information : The plant 
is propagated by seeds which should be sown soon after they are 
gathered from the tree ; for, if kept any considerable time out of the 
ground after being gathered, they will become too dry to vegetate. 
A dark rich soil, rather dry, wdth a slight admixture of sand, or the 
rich red earth common in Mysore, is the fittest for the cultivation 
of coffee: on wet cold ground, or on clayey soils,' the plants 
pine away, or vegetate slowly, and yield fruit of an inferioi^ quality. 

A sheltered situation is found best for raising the plants from the 
seed. The ground ought to be well manured and turnefj* up from 
twelve to fourteen inches deep, the mould broke and pi^][veri$cd ; 
and, previously to the seed being planted, it ought to be foxpii^d into 
beds of four feet square. The berries intended for seeJ raUst be 
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Cultivation of Coffee at Bdngalore^ 

allowed ta become 03 fully ripe on the tree as when they ate ga^ 
thered for use, then to be rubbed out of the husks, and mixed up 
with a small quantity of wood ashes ; and, after being exposed for a 
few hours in the sun, they are put into the ground, about two inches 
deep, andlsix inches asunder. It has been found tetter to plant the 
bean whole than to separate it, the seed vegetating tetter, and pro* 
ducing much stronger and healthier plants. 

The beds on which the seed is planted must be regularly watered 
every twelve hours, if practicable 3 not deluged, but gently watered, 
so as always to keep them moist. The plants will appear in forty or 
forty-five days, if the watering has been regularly attended to ; but 
if this is neglected, from three to four months often elapse ere the 
plant appears, and then it is not a strong shoot. On^the plant ap- 
pearing, attention must be paid to keep the beds free from weeds of 
every description j these will sometimes spring up two plants to- 
gether, one of which should be destroyed. Unremitting care is re- 
quired during the two first months to rear the plants with atten- 
tion, sheltering them from heavy falls of rain or scorching heats, 
l)oth of which arc alike injurious. 

When about two months or ten wcilcs old, they will be from six 
to nine inches high, and are then transplanted to a second nursery, 
which must *have been previously well turned up and richly ma- 
nured. The nurseries ought to be in sheltered situations, if amongst 
peach trees, of others not of so large a size as to preclude the air. 
'fhe plants will come on quickly in the second nursery they ought 
to be set from nine to twelve inches asunder, and continue here 
from twelve to eighteen months, attention being paid to water them 
daily, and every month slightly turning up the ground, adding sortie 
good manure, and keeping down all weeds. The plants are re- 
moved from this to the grriund intended for the coffee plantation, 
wliich should be prepared in a similar manner to the nurseries they 
are here planted at a distance of from six to nine feet, according to 
the soils, holes being dug about two and a half feet deep, and filled 
up, on putting in the plant, with good earth and dung, After this 
the plant becomes very hardy, and requires but little attention, ex- 
cept in dry seasons, when it must be watered. When the plant is 
removed, great care must be taken not to injure the roots, nor 
should they be kept any time out of the ground ; for, if the fibres be 
suffered to ^ry, they are apt to mould and perish soon after. At three 
years of age the plant begins to bear fruit, and at six years is in 
full bearing, and will continue in vigour from twelve to fifteen years, 
after which it fails j trees of five or six years’ standing will yield 
yearly from four to six pounds, some of these large trees in the 
Tort, fonulrly mentioned, tear from ten to twelve pounds. The 
coffee plant is an evergreen, and yields a crop yearly ; it has a beau- 
tiful ap^^scrance at every season of the year, particularly when in* 
blossom j the flower being a pure delicate white from the time of 
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buddiog, abd flowering until the fruit is gathered, iflcliided a jierfeid 
of six months, and in wet seasons rather mbre. The fruit, liihen 
ripening, changes colour from green to a pale pink, and gradually 
becomes brighter as it ripens j when fully ripe, the husks are of a 
bright red like a cherry, and perfectly dry on the stalks 5 the mode of 
oaeparatingthefruit from thehusks is performed by bcatingthem slightly 
in a wooden mortar ; they very readily separate, if not gathered before 
being fully ripe. An acre of ground {)lanted with good coffee trees, 
at the distance of nine feet, will Contain 1,613 plants j and if these are 
properly attended to, carefully watered and manured, they will, after 
the third year, yield an average of four pounds each) or nearly 6,600 
pounds from the acre, and continue to yield, at this rate, from ten 
to fifteen years. There seems to be but one species of coffee known 
here, although the appearance of it differs considerably, owing to 
the soil and mode of cultivation j some of it is a pale yellow, and 
another kind a dark yellow nearly green. 

The price of coffee varies much in Mysore : — at times it as low as 
four rupees, at others as high as ten rupees a maund of twenty-five 
pounds. W. T. L, 


Reply to an Article inserted in the * Asiatic; Journal’ 

OF London, and copied into the ^ Revue 
Britannique’ of Paris. * 

An article relative to the Asiatic Society, taken from a London 
journal, bas been reprinted, with the exception of some prudent sup- 
pressions, in the ' Revue Britannicpie.’ No answer was made to it, 
while its only guarantee was the name of the printer of the journal, 
which has no readers in Great Britain ; but people were surprised 
at seeing it reprinted in a publication which generaUy has the 
merit of extracting the best articles from the English papers. Such 
a task does not seem to be above human capability, but it may 
happen that editors may misplace their confidence, or make an un- 
lucky selection. * The editors in question, in fact, say that they do 
not fully approve of all the observations which their article contains } 
but this is not sufficient — they ought to have known that the article 
was false in every particular. They add, that their journal is es- 
sentially eclectic, but eclectism does not consist in collecting stu- 
pidity. It is certainly difficult to be possessed of wisdom every 
day, and it is not an easy task to have good sense once a month, 
even though one is contented with what is bought ready-made. The 
^itors in question might, however, have obtained more exact infor- 
mation relative to the Asiatic Society than any body else j and even 
without it, the least degree of penetration or attention would have 
been sufficient to discover, in the author of the pretended English 
^article, a correspondent of the Continent, and to see thathia article 


* From a French Brochure. 



in the Asiatic Journal 


•vw? dfcmed by some paltry, interested feeling, wounded eeM^Iwe, 
niialit^n vanity, or discontented mediocrity j wWch passions are to 
be found in every country, but to which little attention is paid when 
they are openly manifested. Men of sense know what value is to 
be. attached to this convenient sort of correspondence, in which 
things are laid to the account of an unknown foreigner, which no 
one would dare either to say or to print in his own country } and 
eulogiupis are bestowed that- would not be obtained at such a cheap 
rate from those capable of judging; and which could not be given 
openly without exposing one’s-self to be hooted. The reflections 
which such an article has suggested, are given here with more con^ 
fidence, because^ in order to have the right to complain of it, it is 
necessary properly to apply it. In fact, if the supposition which 
has ^iven rise to them is correct, no body can find them too severe ; 
and if by possibility they were unfounded, as they would have no 
application, they could not wound any body. 

The author of the article asserts, that the society has given itself 
up to dissension ; nothing can better prove that he does not know 
any thing about it. There never was an association where more 
unison, concord, and harmony, existed. Even in the academies of 
the Institute, a better understanding^does not prevail. What is 
remarkable is, that not even the shade of a political discussion has 
been introduced y and yet the anonymous writer pretends that the 
Council is composed of Whigs and Tories, and adds, that he will not 
name the members of the Ojiposition. It is a pity that he has had 
recourse to this good-natured suppression, and more so, thftt he has 
not named himself, as it would have been seen whether he is Whig 
or Tory, or both, alternately, according to time and circumstance. 
It was only necessary for him to have consulted the accounts of the 
general sittings, and he would have seen whether the greatest una- 
nimity does not prevail 3 for the foolery introduced by some narrow- 
minded persons has not for a moment interrupted it. As yet, 
there has been^only one discussion of any importance, relative to 
two opinions purely literary, a circumstance which takes place 
every day in all learned societies. One party said, ‘ Your learned 
dissertations fatigue us 3’ the other replied, ‘ Your elegant trifles do 
not amuse us 3’ b^ut the terms made use of were decorous, and such 
as are suitable to those accustomed to the academic style. This 
difference amongst friends was forgotten in u few days, and this is 
what the anonymous writer transforms into a schism which menaces 
the existence of the society ! This is exactly the language of a 
man dissatisfied with himself, and with others, who vociferates that 
all is Jofet, because nobody pays any* attention to him. There is 
scarcely administer who, when dismissed, does not cry out that the 
kingdom is about to be put to the fire and sword f 
The ahonytnous author says, that these divisions are very prejlL-^ 
dicial to ^ The Asiatic Journal,’ and people are led to suppose that 
the prosperity of the paper interests him nearly. He says, that 
2 B 2 
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now pome distinguished Orientalists insert their productions in ' The 
Memoirs of the Geographical Society.’ The writer, at least, cannot 
complain personally ; * The Asiatic Journal ’ has not refused to in- 
sert any thing for h’m, for he has offered nothing. I have been 
even told by a member of the Commission of this Journal, that the 
Commission never rejected any thing, but inserted all that was sent 
to it j a fact which proves that it has neither the will nor the means 
of being eclectic. The anonymous author wishes it to be believed, 
that he has offered his works to the Geographical Society ; but the 
only member who has furnished any thing to it, is Mr. Am^d4e 
Joubert j and it is known that he, nevertheless, offers the tribute of 
it to ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ to the great advantage of the readers of 
both publications. * 

The anonymous writer is very angry with a learned foreigner, 
because he has been chosen to make a literary journey in the 
Levant. One would suppose that lie himself possessed all the 
knowledge requisite for exploring tlie antiquities of Persia, and that 
he was endowed with all the (pialities, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, necessary to brave the Ciirdes, the Turcomans, and the Khad- 
jars. Why does he not show himself there ? Why does he not 
express his desire ? ^Vhy does he not offer his talents, his strength, 
and his devotedness } Must people guess that he exists, and that 
he is ready to sacrilice himself for the good of science ? Or, U 
there not one complaisant individual, who will coii'^ent to give 
testimony to his great capacity, to his enlightened mind, and to his 
courageous disposition? lie reproaches the traveller with having 
been born in Germany j and says, that in England, the natives, 
however ignorant they may he, are always preferred to foreigners. 
This liberal princijde is, no doubt, excellent in certain circumstances j 
its observation ought strictly to be recommended to the collectors 
of excise duties, and the directors of army provisions j but the 
academies sometimes disobey it 3 and it is to a permit of this kind 
that France owes its Ilaiie and its Visconti. The Westphalian, 
Koempfer, undertook his voyage in the service of Sweden and 
Holland. The Swede, Thunberg, was sent to Japan by the Dutch 
East India Company, Colbert, less delicate than the anonymous 
writer in question, sent Vanslcb into Egypt, to obtain details re- 
lative to that country, and to purchase manuscripts for the King’s 
^b^a^y : Vanslcb, however, had tlie misfortune to be a foreigner. 
Otter, spite of his being a Swede, was well received by M. Maiire- 
pas, holding a situation in the King of France’s library, and was 
named JProfessor of Arabic, and Member of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres. The voyage upon ‘which he was sent had not a literary 
object alone } but, what is unlucky for the doctrine of the anonymous 
writer, they affected political and commercial utility. Horwemann, 
Solander, the two Fosters, and liurkhard, were not natives of Great 
Pritain. Ihe first Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don, and Comenator of the British Muselim, was a German j and 
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the University of that city has just chosen a Prussian as Professor 
of Sanscrit. This is deplorable, without doubt j but it will be 
seen that esteem for men of merit has, at all times, rendered those 
persons worthy of appreciating them rather cosmopolite •, and that 
England herself^ whatever confidence she .may have, and justly, in 
the talents of her children, does not carry blind patriotism and par- 
tiality for citizenship so far as the anonymous writer would wish. 

1 denounce him to the editors of ' The Revue Britannique,' who 
go a long way to seek for bad articles, whilst they have under their 
thumb authors ready to furnish them, — which would spare the latter 
tlie expense of postage, and themselves the trouble of translating. 

The writer pretends that the learned traveller obtained the pre- 
ference, if preference there be, because the ill which he had spoken 
of Oriental poetry had disposed inlluential persons in his favbur. 

It appears that tlie anonymous author knows inlluential persons 
who have an aversion for Eastern poetry, and. perhaps, he has 
taken upon himself the oflice of interpreter to these persons. But 
there is here one difliciilty : the learned Cierman liad almost com- 
pleted his preparations for his do})arture for Constantinople, when 
the quarrel broke out. lie had then been named a long time, when 
he acquired this new merit ; and thus it could not have been that 
which so forcibly determined the Erench Government in his favour. 
M. Schulz, however, had so many claims as not to be reduced to 
Hatter an unjust, intolerant, and cKclusive opinion against his con- 
viction. Where, then, has the anonymous author seen men of 
letters condemned to sucli extremities ? 

But here is something more serious ; the writer lets it be under- 
stood, that the last IMinister for Foreign Affairs was much attached 
to (iermans who had been converted ; and hints that the traveller 
owes the favour (for be will absolutely make it a favour) of which 
he has profited, to liis change of religion. This is beyond a joke j 
and the insinuation is in very bad taste, for it touches upon a 
matter from which men of letters ought to abstain in their debates, 
Ihifortunately, however, this is another falsity: the traveller has 
not been converted 5 he is still a Lutheran, and, what is more, 
a theologian, and Rrol'essor in a Lutheran university. The anony- 
mous writer will, no doubt, be as sorry as weave, that, in his quality 
of Catholic, and an honest man, he has deceived his correspondent, 
calumniated a minister acting for the interest of science, and assigned 
an odious, and absolutely false, motive to an honourable act. These 
observations, and many others which are suppressed here, are 
susceptible of being usefully developed^ and, with very slight addi- 
tions, they would be perfectly clear and intelligible to foreigners, 
aiul rather more piqnantes for the public in general. If the anony- 
mous writer is of this opinion, .he will have the goodness to give 
his French name. The writer of these lines will hasten to imitate 
him, thpugh, in fact, it is hardly necessary, as he has already hatf 
the pleasure of telling him, personally, a part of the truths which 
has now .the honour to submit. 



The Imperui^ Exile* 


He who had once gone forth upon the earth 
In his destroying majesty — wliose sword 
To,^yictory was wed — whose awful nod 
Proclaim’d the fall of tl) rones, or bade them risd-^ 
Who from his lofty pillar in the clouds 
Beheld the nations crouching at his feet, 
O’er-dazzled by his brightness, — now within 
The narrow circuit of a lonely isle 
Sadly reposed : his reign of might was o’er, 

His glory had departed. He was calm 
As is the bosom of an iinstirr’d lake, ^ 

O’ershaded by the mountain, and men look’d 
Upon the fallen conqueror, and deem’d 
His spirit was at rest ; yet on his brow 
Were graven deep, unfathomable thoughts. 

That the unskill’d beholder could not scan, 

\Vhich were at war with peace ; for his was not 
The healthful rest that waits on weariness — ■ 

The sullen slumber of some liery flood 
That vainly strove to heave the rocks aside. 

Then chafes itself until it be consumed, — 

Such rest was his — all joyless and unblest. 

Yet in his sleep his spirit wander'd forth 
O’er scenes departed — nightly did he dream 
Of thronging legions rushing to the fight — 

Of battle’s rage, and victory’s loud voice — 

Of riding forth upon the whirlwind’s blast. 
Grasping destruction — of pale, shrinking foes, 
Quailing beneath the terrors of his wrath — 

Of triumph’s deafening shout — of crowned kings. 
Bending their heads before him in the dust — 

Of universal sway, the idle dream 

That lured him to his ruin: — then he’d wake 

To darkness, silence, nameless misery. 

Feeling afresh the horrors of his fall — 

And, in his lone and utter helplessness. 

Weep tears of blood. His midnight agonies 
' Were all unknown, and man beheld them not, — 
His pride, that still dwelt with him in his fall. 
Knew how to veil them from the^ulgar ken. 
Ambition was his idol — lust of power 
Had madden’d him, until he blindly deem’d 
That he should hold tlie living world in chains, 
And men should bow before him as a god. 

With the hoarse murmurs of th^ inightjr sea • 

His own were mingled — and in " 

He cursed all nature and himself— then died* 
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Examination of Native Pupils in Calcutta. 


Yesterday morning, (Feb. 28 , 1828 ,) the public examination and 
distributionof the prizes, to the pupils of the seminaries superintended 
or supported by the School Society, was held at th#house of Baboo 
Gopee Mohun Beb, in Sobha Bazar. Sir Charles Grey^ Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. H. Shakespear, Maharaja Baidyanath Ray, and a number 
of other Native and European Gentlemen, were present. The prizes, 
consisting of English books, were distributed to the classes, as 
called up in succession by the secretary to the Society, Mr. Hare, 
by whom the detailed examinations had been previously conducted. 
Some occasional verii^cation of the progress of the scholars was 
also made, much to their satisfaction, by different visitors. The 
classes were partly Bengali and partly English, in the latter of which 
the senior pupils were found to have made very respectable pro- 
gress } having acquired a knowledge of Roman, Grecian, and Eng- 
lish History, a thorough convcrsancy with the grammatical con- 
struction of the language, and familiarity with the general facts of 
geography, as well as the political divisions of Europe and Asia. 
After the examination, the following recitations were given : — 


Southampton and Essex, 
Southampton. Ramconoy Sen. 

Essex, Iswar Chunder Saha. 

Officer. Chunder Koomar Banerji 

Juba and Syphax. 

Juba. Samchund Goopta. 

Syphax. Ramtonoo Lahoory, 

Henry and Lord Chief Justice. 

Henry. Madhoosooden Sen. 

Chief Justice. Hurry Mohun Mullik. 
Friuli and Jaffier. 

Friuli, Hurishchunder Dhur. 

Jaffier. Nilmony Bysakh. 


Cato's Senate. 

Cato. Jadob Chunder Das Ghose. 

Sempronius. Doukinath Numdy- 
Lucius. Adit Chunder Das. 

Dedus. Brahmeraohun Chakrabutty. 

Marcus. Nobin Chunder Ghosal. 


The several performers acquitted themselves with great credit. 

The scene between Henry and the Chief Justice was singularly 
interesting, from the very correct manner in which the beautiM 
language, ajid noble sentiments, of the scene were enunciated by 
two very youpg lads. Cato’s Senate scene, and Cato himself, in 
particular, Sis^^ed great merit. 
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It is highly satisfactory to find the operations of this Society con- 
tinue to be so actively and successfully sustained, notwithstanding, 
in common with all voluntary institutions in this country, it has 
lost part of its interest with its novelty. We doubt much if its 
character be generally known. The great object is, the improved 
instruction of Native vouth in their own language, and eventually 
in English. The first is effected by the superintendence of Native 
schools, many of which are held in the houses of respectable Natives j 
by occasional gratuities to the Bengali masters, when they are 
active; by a liberal distribution of elementary books, and by an 
annual examination and presentation of rewards. The Society alsb 
maintains a Bengali School, at its own charge, containing about 
two hundred boys ; whilst, in the schools of the first description, 
amounting to between eighty and ninety, there are about three 
thousand pupils. For the second purpose, or English tuition, the 
Society maintains two English Schools, admission to which is, in 
some degree, the reward of proficiency acquired in Bengali, In 
these Schools, the Society has one hundred and' eighty scholars, but 
it also maintains thirty pupils in the Anglo-Indian College, selected 
from the most industrious and promising of its own elev^s. It is 
but justice to add, that, in general, these scholars rank amongst the 
brightest ornaments of the'College. The expense of these arrange- 
ments is defrayed by private subscriptions, assisted by (iovernmeut; 
and, with reference to the immense good that is thus effected, we 
know of no case in which the liberal bounty of individuals has been 
more profitably exercised. — Gov. Gazette. 

A Farewell. % , 

Ou \ ’tis the penalty we pay in this frail w'orld of ours, 

To find that hues which soonest fade arc born of sweetest flowers : 
The brightest clouds an ardent eye with rapture gazes on, 

Are only seen in evening skies — we look, and they are gone — 

F^arewell ! 

Thou bright and lovely one ! we met, and thou wilt disappear. 

Like summer flower and evening cloud, and leave mewond’ring here ; 
Yet to have known or seen thee once is never to forget. 

While memory triumphs over space — we hold thy image yet — 

Farewell ! 

Peace to thy path — where’er it be, may all good angels keep j 
And may fts hand be over thee who rules the stormy deep. • 
Forget not, in thy sunny climes, those English hearts that beat 
WiSi no less warmth for thee, though doom’d no more on earth to 
meet. Farewell! 

Farewell — I know where’er thou art, that thou must ever be, 

That idol of another’s love which thou hast been to me ; ^ 

I know thy image may be lodged in some far worthier shrine j , 
dSttt too; know ^ wiother’s love’ can never equal nrin^ i ‘ 

FarewdI! 
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K cdnesdaift July 2, 1828. 

Captain Prescott’s Case. ^ 

This day the adjourned debate (from this day fortnight) was resumed, 
on the following resolution proposed by Sir Charles Forces : 

* That the Court of Proprietors fully ap])rove of the measui'CS adopted 
by the Court ofDirectors, in bringing- the case of an abuse of patronage 
before a legal tribunal ; and although Captain Prescott appears to have 
acted incautiously and imprudently, yet, having been acouitted by 
the verdict of a jury of the charge prcierred against him, and the Pro- 
prietors being also satisfied that he was not actuated by any corrupt mo- 
tives, they are not dispdscd to withdraw their confidence from him as a 
member of the Direction.’ 

The Chairman said, that the Court was specially summoned to con- 
sider of a motion which had been discussed at some length a fortnight 
ago, and which had been adjourned to this day. The Court, he was 
sure, must be aware, that it was of very great importance that a just de- 
cision should be come to with respect to the (piestioii to which he alluded; 
and on that account nine of the Directors, in their capacity of proprietors, 
had signed a requisition, demanding a ballot. 

General Thornton wished to put a question to the hon. (Chairman. 
It appeared, from what had been said by the lion, ('liairman at the last 
Court, that the patronage of Captain Prescott was withliolden from him. 
Now% he wished to know' whether that line of conduct was founded on 
the circumstances which had already been disclosed to the Proprietors, 
or whether it resulted from any other proceeding that 'w^as now 
goingpn? 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird said, he had put the (picstionat the last Court, 
and the answer was, if he mistook not, that when it was determined that 
Captain Prescott and others should be tried before a jury of their coun- 
try for the offence imputed to them, Captain Prescott expressed a wish 
that he should have nothing to do with the disposal of patronage until 
the trial was over. 

General Thornton said, it was to that point his question w'cnt. He 
wished to know whether the privilege of disposing of patronage w^as now 
withheld from Captain Prescott on account of the original transactions 
w hich led to the trial, or whether it was withheld in consequence of any 
proceedings that were now going on. lliis he conceived to be a material 
point, aim ought therefore to be cleared up. 

The Chairman.— The hon. Gentleman (Mr. D. Kinnaird) had antici- 
pated what he meant to state. Nothing new whatever had Taken place 
with reference to this transaction subsequent to the last discussion. He 
had at tain; time, stated to the Court, nut that the Court of Directors, 
but that oertain members of the Direction, had caused it to be intimated 
to Captain Trescott, that if he made any proposition relating to lua 
patronage, fhey would withhold their assent therefrom. - 

General Thornton said, he understood that the patronage Was 
ginally'Witilield fttim Captain Prcscoti until the isaue of tlm tfialtm 
known. w known Prescott had 
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and he could not conceive why the patronage should be still kept, from 
that gentleman. < - ^ . 

Mr. liOWNDEs said, that after reading the papers reUtivc to the ease 
very carefully, (for he sat up till thfsee o^clock to do so,) he was of 
opinion that Captain Prescott had been guilty of no dishonourable^act, 
but only of imprudence. Thoughtlessness and imprudence, however, 
frequently occasioned much mischief. He thought it wrong that the 
Directors should have so much patronage at their disposal. ^ He saw no 
reason why cadetships and ' writerships should not be publicly sold, as 
military commissions were. He found fault with Captain Prescott, as 
he would witli his own brother, under the same circumstances. Such 
thoughtlessness as Captain Prescott had been guilty of, might have the 
effect of undermining our Indian Government. It was said of the great 
Lord Bacon, that if he had not been guilty of corruption himself, he had 
allowed his servant to be so. He was willing to allow Captain Prescott 
to retain his patronage, but he would not permit him to dispose of it till 
two of his brother Directors approved of the objects to which it was 
proposed to be applied. If, however, that proposal did not meet with the 
approbation of the Court, lie thought it right that the patronage should 
revert to the Court of Proprietors, to whom it originally belonged, and 
should be bestowed on the children and widows of the officers who had 
fallen in the last war. The hon. Proprietor then blamed Dr. Back for 
not making the Directors acquainted with the transaction between the 
months of August and February, and not before he heard that 900 ? 
guineas were asked for the cadetship. He next found fault with Mr. 
Brougham’s speech on the trial, which he said was confused and full of 
tautology. He was surprised that an East India Director should employ 
a Whig advocate. {A laugh) That was another proof of Captain Pres- 
cott’s want of caution. He then expressed a hope that no part of the 
patronage of the Directors would be given to Dr. Back, for he thought 
it woukl be a bad precedent to reward a man who concealed such trans- 
action for several months. 

Mr. Weeding observed, that as it was intended to decide this ques- 
tion by ballot, it was not necessary that he should trouble the Court with 
many observations. Indeed, he vvould have given a silent vote in 
favour of the hon. Baronet’s resolution, had it not been for the observa- 
tions made at the last Court, by a learned Gentleman (Mr. Freshfield) 
who sat near him. That learned Gentleman then said, * that lie would 
rather be in the situation of Captain Prescott, than in the situation of 
those who had advised his prosecution;* and, to give importance to what 
he said, he had farther tola the Court, * that he knew the inside as well 
as the outside of the ca§e.* Now, however incautiously, imprudently, or 
unreasonably, this might have been said, yet having been said, it be- 
hoved all those ivho thoughf as he did, that they owed a vast debt of 
gratitude to»the Executive Body for the manner in which they had vindi- 
cated the honour of the Company, to express that feeling. It behoved 
them, while they did justice to the individual, to do justice also to the 
Court of Directors. It was evident that there had been a scandalous 
traffic in the patronage of the Company ; yet, after mature consideration 
of the papers, he was disposed to support the motion, and to give Captain 
Prescott a moral acquittal in that Court, in support of the legal acquittal 
he had received elsewhere. {Hear.) No blame, however, roiud he 
thrown upon the Directors for instituting the prosecution ; for it ^uld 
be recollected, thftt the prosecution was approved pf by the Attorney and 
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SolioitorUien^ral, by Lord Tenterden, and even by Mr. Bronghami the 
counsel for Captain Prescott. There was a fact in the papers which 
dissipated all suspicion as to the motives of Captain Prescott, for it was 
stated that Mr. Sutton had sav^ the life of his son. Was it to be won- 
dered at, that Captain Prescott should be anxious to oblige the man who 
had rendered him such a service ? The hon. Proprietor concluded with 
expressing a wish, that there should be embodied in the original motion 
the following words : — ‘ That the Proprietors are desirous most cor- 
dially to thank the Court of Directors for the manner in which they have 
prosecuted an inquiry so deeply affecting the honourable character of 
their own body, and the best interests of the East India Company.’ 

Sir C. Forbes expressed his readhiess to acquiesce in the proposed 
alteration. 

An hon. Proprietor opposed the mixing up of a vote of thanks with 
the original motion. If thanks were to be voted, the vote ought to he a 
direct and substantive one. 

Sir P. Laurie was of opinion, that the question, as to Captain Pres- 
cott should be kept entirely distinct from the conduct of the Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird contended, that the oliject of the motion was not to 
acquit Captain Prescott, for he had already beeiiac(iuitted, but to declare 
the opinion of the Court with respect to the conduct of the Court of 
DlrectoFvS. Captain Prescott had been tried and acquitted by a jury, 
upon a charge of conspiiMcy, which was the most unfair mode of prose- 
cution that could 1)0 resorted to, as far as regarded the defendant. With 
Captain Prescott, therefore, the Court had nothing to do. Then how did 
the question come before the (>>urt ? In this wav : The late Chairman, 
conceiving that something lik/i unfair conduct had been imputed to the 
Court of Directors, said it was necessary that the Court ,of Proprietors 
should be put in possession of the papers, and upon bis motion they were 
printed. The hon. Proprietor concluded by recommending the Court to 
support the resolution, and thus approve of what the Directors had done; 
and, under tliis resolution, the Court of Directors would be empowered to 
restore to Captain Prescott the patronage which was still withheld from 
him. 

Mr. Palmer approved of the conduct of tKe Court of Directors in 
instituting the prosecution against Captain Prescott; but, that individual 
having been acquitted after a full trial, were they now to proceed further? 
He thought they ought not. Having been acquitted in a court of law, 
he was fully entitled to the confidence and acquittal of the Court of 
Directors, and why he had not received it he could not imagine. Captain 
Prescott had met the charge as an honourable man would do. When the 
accusation was made, he said, * Inquire* fully into it and the result was, 
his honourable acquittal. He admitted that Captain Prpeott had acted 
imprudently, but still he thought it was their bounden duty, in respect to 
thcmselvea, to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. Darby said, if he could believe that Captain Prescott had been 
guilty of corruptioi^ he Would be the last man to stand up in the Court 
to speak in his favour. He admitted that he had been indiscreet ; but 
indiscretion and corruption were very different things. Captain Prescott 
Was a warm- 4 \earted, kind man — ^he would say, a most honourable man — 
amd If Ke iad acted imprudently, he was more to be pitied than blamed. 

' Captl^ supported the motion. There was, he observed. 
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one point in the evidence, which, in the minds of some person$, would, 
weigh considerably against Captain Prescott. He alluded to the letter in 
which Captain Prescott alleged that he was acquainted witn the family of 
Dr. Bach. In his opinion, however, thk was nothing more than an in- 
advertence, arising entirely from his coiindence in the representation of 
his most intimate friend. He did not mean to deny that Captain Prescott 
had acted imprudently, but imprudence ought not to be too severely 
punished. 

Mr. GAiiAGjfAN considered discussion unnecessary, as the question was 
to be decided by ballot. He thought it necessary to state, however, that 
the decision of the court of law sliould not be binding on the Proprietors, 
because the latter had several cases to consider, whereas the former had 
only one. 

Mr. S. Dixon was of opinion that the discussion would be extremely 
useful, because it would enable gentlemen to go to the ballot with a 
more perfect knowledge of the subject. He w'ould say nothing with 
respect to the general merits of the case, but this he must observe, that 
no man had ever been guilty of a greater act of indiscretion than that 
gentleman had ])ecn, Tlic conduct attributed to Captain Prescott in 
having stated, on his honour, lliat he wanted the cadetship for a young 
man whose family resided in Devonshire, and with whom ho was well 
acquainted, wdien the fact w'as, that Dr. Back had not been in Devon- 
shire for a long period, was exceedingly reprehensible. If be had said, 

* I make this application, because a gentleman, on whose representation 
1 can confidently rely, has satisfied me of the respectability of the party 
on whose behalf I make tliis application,’ it would have materially altered 
the case. In his opinion, the resolution ought to be a substantive one, 
and not mixed up with a vote of thanks to the Directors. 

General Thornton said, that, in his opinion,’ the innocence of Captain 
Prescott bad been fully proved, and therefore he ought to be restored 
to all his rights and privileges. 

Mr. Fre.shfielp expressed bis regret for having, at a former Court, 
censured the opinion of the learned ►Serjeant, the standing counsel to the 
Company, who, along with other learned gentlemen, had advised the 
prosecution of Captain Prescott. He had spoken from the impulse of 
the moment, and lie was .sorry that he had approached the opinion of 
that learned person without due <‘onsidcration. At the same time, he 
must say, that he did not think the prosecution, which had inflicted the 
most acute pain on Captain Prescott, was called for. An hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) had dwelt strongly on the words used by him on a former 
occasion, when he said that he w'as acipiainlcd with the inside as well as 
the outside of the case. The hon.^ Proprietor seemed to think that in 
using this expression, he (Mr.^Fre.shfield) meant to insinuate that he 
knew something of a peculiar nature whicli liad occurred in the Court 
of Directors. He meant no such thing. He had said, and said truly, 
that he knew the inside as well as the outside of this transaction, because 
it was his duty to probe the matter to the bottom, in his professional 
capacity. He had heard the whole of it, in the most undisguised manner, 
from Captain Prescott ; and he declared, on his honotr, in his conscience, 
and as he stood before his God, that he believed Captain Prescott was 
innocent of any corrupt intention. It was useless, perhaps, to discuss 
whether this question sliould or should not he decided by ballot, because 
it was in the power of any nine Proprietors to insist on a ballot ; but he 
confessed that he thought it would have been better if the questionivere 
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to be settled in tlie General Court by those who had heard the discussion. 
He should, therefore, submit that the ballot ought not to be resorted to, 
unless in the event of the numbers being nicely balanced in the Genertd 
Court. 

The Chairman expressed his pleasure at hearing the explanation 
which the hon. and learned Proprietor; had given of the speech he 
favoured the Court with at their last meeting. The learned Sergeant 
was present, but the forms of the Court prevented him from addressing 
them. He, however, spoke the .sentiments of their learned adviser, 
when he said that he would never take otfence at the discussion of the 
propriety of any opinion he might give. It was necessary he should 
inform their Court, that their decision was reijuired upon the ouestion 
originally moved for; although an amendment had been suggestea, it had 
neither been moved nor seconded, and therefore was not before the 
Court. Upon that question, he and eight brother Directors, in the 
character of Proprietors, had determined to call for a ballot ; and, with 
all respect to the learned Proprietor, he thought the executive body 
acted properly in resolving to give the Proprietors at large an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on the subject. The Directors were 
in some degree a party in tlie (uiestion, and he sliould be sorry to hear 
it said hereafter, that” they had not afforded the whole body of Proprie- 
tors an occasion of deciding whetlier the Executive Eody had acted with 
judgment and discretion. An hon. Proprietor had insinuated that the 

n ers had been printed at the instance of the Court of Directors, in 
er to induce tlie Court of Proprietors to throw their .shield over them. 
The facts of the- ease did not warrant such a representation. The papers 
were printed at the suggestion of (Ja})tain Prescott. On the 28th of May 
last, Captain Prescott said he would not be made the seapo-goat of any 
person, and requested that the' papers might he printed. This remark 
naturally called up the then Chairman, Mr. Lindsay, who moved tliat the 
papers .should bo printed, ujiieli motion was .seconded by (hiptain Pres- 
cott. As the answ er wdiieh he (Uie Chairman) had given to the question 
respecting the present state of Captain Proscott’.s ])atronage, did not 
appear to have been perfectly understood, he would add a few words more 
oil the point. The trial \\ hieh took place on the (Jth of March, referred to 
the’ ease of Cadet Peek; but, upon the 12tli of March, the Select Com- 
mittee informed tlie Court of Direct or.s that they had discovered another 
ease of an exceedingly suspldous nature, — namely, that of Cadet 
Bayley, who bad received his appointment at the solicitation of Captain 
Prescott. Thereupon, several of the senior Directors requested him 
Cthe Chairman) to inform Captain Prescott, that they would resist any 
proposition for granting him his share of patronage until the ca.se of 
Caimt Bayley, as wtU as that of Cadet Peck, had been .submitted to the 
Court of Proprietors. He trusted that this explanation w'as satisfactory 
to the Court. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he had not intended to represent that the 
printing of the papers was the act of the Court of Directors. 

Sir C. Forbes was desirous of making a few observations before the 
question was put. The motion was now, it appeared, to be decided by 
ballot ; and thus Captain Pre.scott was, in tact, to be tried a second 
time. Unquestionably, any nine Proprietors had in their power to call 
for a decision, and it could not be refused ,- and, how ever he might 
regret that the Court of Directors had deemed it necessary to resort to 
that proceeding, he wotild not find fault 'rith them, because he doubted 
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not it had arisen from a strong sense of what they conceited to be their 
public duty, although, in his opinion, erroneously. But h§ sincerely hoped 
and trastea, that as the Directors had hitherto observed aline of conouet eit- 
lirely passive vvitli regard to this questi(%, they would persevere in the same 
course with respec^t to the ballot j for t& Court needed not to be told, that 
when the Court of Directors think it necessary to M for a ballot, on any 
question, and put fortli what' was called their strength on the occasion, 
the odds against the motion were fearful indeed. He had been apprised 
that there was no instance on record, in which the Court of Directors had 
put forth tlieir strength in a ballot without succeeding. He trusted the 
Court would not misunderstand him. He did not for one moment anti- 
cipate that the Directors would pursue any other conduct, with re- 
spect to the ballot, than they had observed duriifg the whole of the 
previous proceedings in the case. On the contrary, he believed that this 
would be a signal instance of the impartiality of the Directors. It was, 
he believed, from a too great anxiety to do what they conceived to be 
right, that the Directors had been induced to take the step of calling for 
a ballot. That course having, hovvever, been determined on, he hoped he 
would not see, as he had on other ballots, the doors besieged by hundreds 
ready to vote in support, as they expressed themselves, of the Executive 
Body, witliout knowing, many ot them, what the question was. He thought 
it necessary to say, injustice to Captain Prescott, that he was quite sure 
nothing could be more acceptable to him than to have the(jucstion decided 
by ballot. He had not conversed with Captain Prescott on the subject of 
the motion, but liad brought it forward from motives of justice alone. 
Wheu Captain Prescott offered himself as a candidate for a seat in the 
Direction, Sir ('. Forbes was so circumstanced as to be obliged to oppose 
him. He had never either asked or received from Captain Prescott any 
patronage or favour whatever, nor was it likely he ever should. He 
mentioned these circumstances to show that he could not be influenced 
by any private or personal considerations ; but he thought Captain 
Prescott’s case, was one of extreme hardship and cruelty. He did 
not impute that cmelty to any party, but thought it had arisen out of 
the unfurtuiiute circumstances of the case. Captain Prescott had suf- 
fered to a degree lieyond that which any man in Court would wish his 
enemy to endure, {ifear.) It had been a matter of astonishment to 
him, and many other persons, that (Juptain Prescott had been able to 
bear up under his sufferings during the last twelve or fourteen months. 
He had watched the progress of the case, and saw no prospect of a 
termination of Captain Prescott’s sufferings, unless some person 
came forward with a motion in that Court. Under these circum- 
stances, he had felt it his duty to bring the question before the Court; and 
after the strong, he might olmoht say general, support he had received, 
he felt not the slightest apprehension of the issue of a ballot. {Hear) 

If the motion had lieen decided at the last Court, a great majority 
would have voted for it ; and in the jiresent Court, he believed, 
ninety out of a hundred would vote for it. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by expressing a liope that the ballot would take place at the 
earliest possible moment, because every hour was adding to the cruelty 
of the situation in which Captain Prescott was placed, and which tnttst 
excite the sympathy of every humane mind. 

Mr. Carruthers said, that, after the observations of the hon. Baronet, 
which tended to throw a degree of suspicion on the votes of Pro- 
prietors, he felt it necessary to declare how he intended to decide upon 
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the question. He considered t^t every geiitleman wha should vote 
upon tlm question was* placed in the situation of a juryman, and Was as 
much houud to give an imparti^ decisioir. He would vote for the 
question, because, though ho bel®^ed Captain Prescott to have been 
guilty of great indiscretTqn> yet there was no evidence of moral turpi- 
tude, and he could not consent to visit the^foriner with the same punish- 
ment as the latter. 

Sir C. Forbes said, the hon. Proprietor seemed to have misunderstood 
the tenor of his remarks. He felt assured that the Court of Directors 
would exercise no influence, directly nor indirectly, with respect to 
the ballot. 

The Chairman said, the Court of Directors were determined to adhere 
to the same passive line of conduct which they had hitherto pursued. 
He, and the other Directors who had signed the requisition for the 
ballot, would not vote at all upon the question. {Hear, hear) 

Mr. Lowndes asked whether it was the intention of the resolution to 
acquit Captain Prescott of imprudence. 

The Chairman said, that those who voted must judge what the inten- 
tion of the resolution was. The question had originated with the Pro- 
prietors, and the Court of Directors were anxious that it should finish 
Avith them. 

The ballot Avas then fixed for Wednesday, the 9th of July, and the 
Court adjourned till that time, Avhen, on the question being put, the 
numbers appeared^for the question, 408 ; against it, 40 ; majority, 368. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Alexander, A., Mr., to be Head Assistant to Board of Revenue in Lower Pro- 
vinces. — C. Jan. 10. 

Archbold, E. C., Lieut. 8th Lt. Cav., to be deputy Paymaster at Benares, v. 
Ward transferred to Political Deparlioent. — C. Jan. 18. 

Andrews, C., Cnpt. b4th N.I., to have charge of Agra Provin. batt. during 
absence of Capt. BlackAvell on furl. — C. Jan. 23. 

Alexander, W. F., Ens., rem. from .'lOth to 5th extra N. L— C. Jan. 3, 

Anderson, W. S., Surg.-Staff, Surgeon to troops on Coast of Tenasserira, to 
have charge of Medical Stores at Moalmein. — M. Feb. 1. 

Athill, S., Lieut., Eng., on furl, to Eur., for health. — B. Jan. 21. 

Alves, Nathaniel, Capt, Mad. N. I., to be Polit. Agent at Bhopaul. — C. Jan. 28. 

Bird, R.N., Mr., to he fifth Judge of Provincial Courts Of Appeal and Circuit, 
for Division of Benares. — C. Jan. 31. 

Barwell, E. R., Mr., to be third member of the Board of Revenue of Lower 
Provinces. — C. Jan. 10. 

Barlow, R. M., Sen,, to be a Member of Mofiissil Special Commission, — C. 
Jan. 10. 

Bayley, G. T., Mr., to be Collector of Land Revenue and Deputy Collector of 
Customs and Town duties of Ghazepoor. — C. Jan. 10. 

Bushby, G, A., Mr., to be Secretary to Board of Revenue in Lower Provinces. — 
C. Jan. 10. 

Bluett, W. H, Clarke, Ens., 45th N.I., to be Lieut, v. Bracken, dec.— -C. Jan. 19. 

Bazett, C. Y,, Cadet Cav., prom, to Cornet.— C. Jan. 18. 

Brett, F. H., Assit-Surg., app. to Med, Duties of Civil Station of Shajehaopore* 
V. Nisbet resigned.— Jan. 23. 
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Baker, Wra., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Jan. 23. 

Bi^nell, W, P,, Ens., posted to 1st Extra N. I.— C. Jan. 3. 

Brockmtiil, (5., Ens., posted to 24th N. I,— C. Jan. 3. 

Brakeman, G., Ens., posted to 24th N. I. — C. Jan. 31. 

Bnri^tt, T. C., Ens., posted to 65th N. I.— C. Jan. 3. 

Brodie, Thos., Ens., posted to 60th N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Buckley, W., Capt. Sth Lt. Cav.-on furl, to Eur. — C. Jan. 9. 

Begbie, P. J., Lieut. Mad. reg.of Artil., on furl, for health. — C. Jan. 2. 

Bark, J., Lieut., rera. from 4th to .3d Batt. Artill.— M. Jan. 25. 

Bishop, H. A., Lie!it. 15th N. I., returned to duty. — M. Feb. 5. 

Boles, T., Col. 48th N. I., on furl, to Eur. — M. Jan. 9. 

Ballantyne, Lieut.-Col., to succeed Lieut. Col. Campbell, in command of Cun- 
deish. — B. Jan. 17. 

Barr, D., Major, to be Town-Major and President of Committee of Surrey. 
-B. Jan. 17. 

Bracken, W., Mr., to be Assist to Sec. of Board of Trade. — C. Feb. 7. » 
Borthwick, William, Capt., Madras N. 1., to be Polit. Agent at Mohidpoor. 
— C. Jan. 25. 

Cracroft, W., Mr., to be second Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for Division of Dacca. — C. J.ni. 24. 

Colvin, A. J., Mr., to be Member of Mofussil Special Commission. — C. Jan. 10. 
Catlicart, R., Mr., to be Collector of Jaunpoor. — C. Jan 10. 

Caiitley, R., Cornet, 10th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Shiptoii dec. — .Tan. 18. 
Corbet, James, Assist.-Surg., to be Medical Officer to Political Agent in Harrow- 
toe. — C. Jan. 18. 

Carnegy, W., Ens., rcm. from 15tli to 58lh N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Clarke, A., Mr., Assist.-Surg., rcm. from 15th to 43d N. I.-*C. Jaii. 11. 

Cooper, IL, Surg, returned to duty. — C. Jan. 21. 

Cuxwcll, J, A. S., Ens., ],ostod to 4‘)lh N. 1.— M. Jan. 18. 

Crawford, J. A., Ens., posted to 46th N. I. — Jan. 18. 

Cairuthcvs, 1)., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 4tli Batt. Artil. — M. Jan. 25. 

Clarke, R., Esc;., to act as Secretary to Gov. in Mil. Dep. during the absence of 
Mr. Ciiamier on otlier duty. — Feb. 12. 

Cherry, P. T., Cornet, rem. from 4th to 8th Lt. Cav. — M. Feb. 12, 

Cleveland, J. W., Capt., 3Hth N, I., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 22. 
Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col., to command Malwa Field Force. — B. Jan. 17. 
Chambers, W., Ens. 13(h N. L,to be Lieut., v, Spence dec. — B. Jan. 17. 
Campbell, 3d Assist. Cominis.-Gen., to be acting 2d Assist-Commis.-Gcn., v. 

Moleswortb on duty el.sewlicre. — B. Jan. 21. 

Cnrdew, C., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Dacca and Jclalpore. — C. Fob. 7. 
Cheap, G. C., Mr., to be Judge and Mag. of Myiuunsing. — C. Feb. 7. 

Cook, J. F- G-, Mi’*> to be Magistrate of Bardwaun. — C. Feb. 7. 

Duusmiur, J., IVTr., to be Collector of Banda. — C. Jan. 10. 

Djrummond, J., Ens. lOth N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Drummond, dec. — C. Jan. 13. 
D’Oyley, T., Lieut, and Brev. Capt., to be Adj. to 7tli New Batt. Artill.— C. Jan. 1. 
Duumore, M. R,, En.*^., rem. from 38th to 69th N. I. — C, Jan. 3. 
tlundas, T, G., Idout. 4th N. 1 , on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Jan. 9. 

Day, E., Lieut.-('ol. hist N. L, oii furl, to Eur.. — C. Jan. 18. 

Droughty J. R., Cadet, prom, to Ens. 16th N. I. — M. Jan. 11. 

Donatt, A. F., Cadet, prom, to Ens. 29th N. 1, — M. Jan. 11. 

Dobhs, R. S., Eus., postCil to 16tli N. I. — M. Jan. 16. 

Davidson, R., Assist.-Suig., to be Surg. 2d brig. Horse Artill. — M. Jan. 26. 
Davidson, Lien t., to be an Acting Third Assistant‘Comrnissarj^-Gen., v. Lang. 
— B. Jap. 21. 

Dodd, J., Ap'oth. 2(1 Eur. regt., on furl, to Eur. for henltli.— B. Jan. 22. 

Dunbar, J.^ Mr., to be Registrar of Myiuunsing, and joint Magistrate stationed 
Sherepore. — C. Feb. 7. 

Ewing, 1 . M.,. to be Judge and Magistrate of Zillah of the Gitjr of Patna' 
^ “Tan. 31. ■ ' 
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Ei’skine, J. F,, Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 18. 

Earl, E. M., Lieut. 24th N. I., to act as Mahratta Inteip. and Staff Offic^ ^ , 
Capt. Spiller, Command, a Detachm^t. — B. Jan. 21, 

Egan, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm. 16tli N. 4 on furl, to Eur.for health.—B. Jan, 10 
Fane, W., Mr., to be Collector of Midnapore.— C. Jan. 10. 

Fleming, R., Mr., adiAitted an Assist.-Surg..r-C. Jan. 23. 

Farisworth, J. M., Lieut. 44th N. I., perm, to resign. — C. Jan. 23. 

Forrest, W., St. L., Ens. posted to 29tli N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Farrington, H. W., Lieut, to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 2d N. L, in ab- 
sence of Lieut. Boyle. — C. Jan. 8. 

Frith, J. H., Major of Artill. rein, from 2d Horse Brig, to 3d batt.— M. Jan, 12« 
Freese, C. R., Ens. posted to Ist Eur. regt. — M. Jan. 21. 

Flemming, VV,, Major 19th N, I., on furlough to Neilgherry Hills for health,--^ 
-B. Jan. 10. 

.Grunt, John, Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon, v. Moscrop, retired, v. Reddie, dec. 
— C. Jan. 18. 

Grote, F., Lieutenant of Artll., to be Jun.-Assist. to Agent to Gov.-Gen., in 
Siuigor and Nerbudda territories. — C. Jan 18. 

Grimes, H. S., Ens., rem. from .32d to 46th N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Golding, G. W., Ena., posted to J.'ith N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Godfrey, John, Ens., posted to 61st N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

G.uisseii, D., Ens., posted to 42d N. I.— C. Jan. 3. 

Gordon, A. C., Assist.-Surg., posted to 7tli Cav. — C. Jan. 3. 

Garner, Jos., Maj. 31st N. I., on furl, to Eur. for liealtli.— C. Jan. 18. 

George, J., Lieut, lyth N. I., on furl, to Singapore for health. — C. Jan. 9. 

Gordon, W. C., Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut, of Artil.— M. Jan. 11. 

Godfrey, T. A. C., Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut, of Artil. — M. Jan. 11. 

Gibbon, R., Surg., to be Garrison Surgeon of Trichinopoly, v. Poppin, on furl. 
-M. Feb. 8. 

Glover, J. C., Lieut. 13tli N. L, on furl, to Eur. for bealtb. — M, Jan. 15. 

Golding, B. Mr., to be Additional Registrar at Tipper ah, and Joint Magistrate, 
stationed at Ncacolly.— C. Feb. 7. 

Harrington, T. L., Cadet of Cavaliy, prom, to Cornet.—C. Jan. 11. 

Hmiter, G., Cadet of Infantry, prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 11. 

Henderson, T., Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon, v. Patterson, dec, — C.Jan. 18. 
Henderson, J., Surg., app. to 41st N. I. — C.Jan. 3. 

IIa\vcs, G., Major .51st N. 1., returned to duty.— C. Jan. 10. 
liay, W. E., Lieut. 2d Eur. reg., on furl, to Eur. forbcaltli. 

Harding, E. V., Cadet, prom to Ens. 16tli N. 1.— M. Jan. 11.— Removed to 39th 
N. I., Jan. 25. 

Hewitt, P. C., Cadet, prom, to Cornet .3d L. Cav. — M. Jan. 15. 

Ilopkin.son, C., Lieut. Col. Artil., rein, from ,3d bat, to lit horse brig. 
—M. Jan. 12. 

Hays, VV. K., Assist. Surg., app. to afford medical aid to troops and folloi^eri 
attached, proceeding to Cannanow.— M. Jan. 25. 

Innes, Alexander, Cornet 3d Light Cav., to be Lieut, v. Briscoe, deceased. — C. 
dan. 18, 

Jarvis, J. H., Lieut., Interp. to Artill. at Dum Dum, to be Interp. and Quartm. 

to 7th batt. of Artill.— C. Jan. 1. 

Jelf, C., Ens., rem. from 7tli to 24thN.L— C. Jan. 3. 

Jetmer, H. VV. R., Ens., posted to 2d N. I. — C, Jan. 3. 

Jackson, W. B., Ens., 25th N. I., placed at disposal of the Resident at Hydara- 
bad.-M’. Jan. 15. 

Jackson, G.,Ens. 11th N.I., placed at disposal of the Resident at Hyderabad. 
— M. Jan. 15. 

Jones, J., Assist.-Surg., jun., rem. from 39th N. L to 3d Light Cav.— M, Feb. 6, 
Jones, C., Surg., on furl, to Sea for health.— M. Jan. 10. 

Jamee, H., Lieut. 18th N. L, to officiate as Interp. to 2d Light Cav., In abieMQ 
of Lieut. Otley.— B. Jan. 10. 
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Jackson, W. H., Lieut., to be Acting Adjust, to Detachment of 2d Extra batt,.at 
Broach. — B. Jan. 17. 

Johnstone, Peter, Capt., 5th Beng. N. L, to be 3d Assistant to the Resident at 
Indore. — C. Jan. 25. 

Kennedy, Arch., Kns., posted to .3d N. I. — C. Jan, 3. 

Kelly, E., Brev. Lieut.-Col., (half-pay,) Command, of Dejyot for his Majesty’s 
Troops at Chinsurah, to be extra Aid-de-camp on personal Staff of Com.-in- 
Chief.— C. Jan. 11. 

Kelly, Edward, 59111 N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 11. 

Lambert, W., Mr., to be 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Patna. — C. Jan. 31. 

Lowther, W., Mr., to be 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Benares. — C. Jan. 31. 

Lushington, H., Mr., to be Sub-Secretary to Board of Revenue in Lower Pro- 
vinces. — C. Jan. 10. # 

Lindsay, H., Cadet of Cav., to lie Cornet.' — C. Jan. 11. 

Loughman, J. M., Cadet of Cav., piom. to Cornet. — C. Jan. 18. 

Law, J. V., Lieut. 1st N. T., his services placed at the disposal of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Cliief. — C. Jan. 18, 

Lushington, M. L., Cadet of Cav., to bo Cornet. — C. Jan. 23. 

Lloyd, F., Ens., po.sted to 19th N. 1. — C. J.in. 3. 

Leader, Win., Cadet, prom, to Ens. 39th N. 1. — M. Jan. 11. 

Lloyd, Wm., Mr., admitted Assi.st. Surg., and upp. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. 
of Fort St. George. — M. Jan. 15. 

Lushington, R. H., Cornet, posted to 1st Light Cav. — M. Jan. 12, 

Lockhart, G., Assist.-Siirg., rem. from 23d Light Inf. to 44th N. I.— M. Jan. 12, 

Mytten, R. II., Mr., to he an extra Assist, to Registrar of Courts of Sudder De- 
wanny and Nizainut Ad.iwlut.' — C. Jan. 24. 

Mitford, R., Mr., to he senior Judge ol Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Dacca. — C. Jan. 21. 

Marten, T. P., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Collector of Burdware. 
— C. dan. 31. 

Mackenzie, Colin, Mr., to be Assist, to Magistrate and Collector of Ghazeepoor. 
— C. Jan. 31. 

Macdonald, R. Lieut. 1st Extra N, 1., to he an Assist. Revenue Surveyor. 
— C. Jan, 18. 

Mackay, James, Ens. 27tli N. I., to he Lieut, v. Glen, deceased. — C. Jan. 23. 

M‘Combe, Col. II.M.’s Mtli Foot, to he a Brigadier, and to command at Ber- 
hampore. — C. -Jan. 23. 

Mullye, P. V. V, V. de Briiyn, Ens., [losted to 3d Extra N. 1.— C, Jan. 3. 

Marshall, J. N., Ens., posted to 5th Extra N. I. — C. Jan 3. 

Macleod, B, ■\V^ Surg., on furl, to Europe.— C. Jan. IH. 

Me. Isaac, U., Assist. -Surg., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Jap. 19. 

Mellor, A., l''s(p, to be Assiist. to piincipul Collector and M;igistrate of Madura. 
— M. Feb. 8. 

Millengen, A., Assist.-Surg, app. to Medical Charge of Zillah of Calicut— M. 
Jan. 11. 

Maughan, H., Ens., rem. from 49th to 21st N. 1.— M. Jan. 12. 

Mackenzie, C. R. Ens., po.sted to Kith N. 1.— M. Jati. Ki. 

Moars, T., Ens., posted to .33d N. I,— ]\L J.an. 18. 

Murcott, Capt., Dep. Judge Adv. Geii. to be Dep. Adj. Gen. at Prince of Wales’ 
Island. — M. Jan. 28. 

Maule, J. T., Assi.st.-Surg., [)ennitted to place his services at the disposal of tuiv. 
Commias. in Tenasserim provinces. — M. Feb. 1. 

Maevitie, J. S., Lieut. 9th N. 1., on furl, to Ear. for health.---M. Jan, 15. 

Moore, J. S., Ens. 51st N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 25. 

.Morri^^. E., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. at head-quarters of batt at Surat during 
jkbsetnce of Lieut Jackson.— B, Jan. 21. 
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Moyle, J. G., Surg., Med. Storekeeper at Presidency, on furl, to the Cap« and 
Europe for health.— B. Jan. 21. 

Millett, F. M., to be Judge and Maj. of Allahabad. — C. Feb. 7 , 

Moore, H. M., to be Judge of Garruckpore. — C. Feb. 7 . 

Nisbet, M., Assist.-Surg., directed to join 53d N. I. at Bareilly.— C. Jan. 1. 

Napier, A., Ens., rem. from 8th to 58th N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

Nisbett, W., Ens., posted to fifth N. I.— C. Jan. 3. 

Ottley, G. O'B., Ens., posted to 6th N. 1.— C. Jan. 3. 

O’Neil, 'r., Assist.-Surg., posted to 30th N. I.— M. Jan. 26. 

Orr, W. A., 2d Lieut., rein, from 2(1 Batt. to 2d Brig. Horse Artill. — M. Jan. 24. 

O’Donnoghue, J. J., Cnpt. 31th N. I., on furl, to Euiope for health. — M. Jan, 22^ 

Oakes, G. W., Lieut. Bltli N. I., to be Adj. v. Speuce on furl. — B. Jan. 22. 

Parker, J. M., Mr., to be Secretary to Board of Customs, Salt, andOpiuna.— 
C. Jan. 10. 

Palin. R. W., Ens. 5tji N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Owen. — C. Jan. 11. 

Piiton, J. G. B., Ens., posted to ODth N. f. — C. Jan. 3. 

Pollock, D. T., Ens., posted fo (itli Extra N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

Pemberton, T. F. II., En.s,, posted to fi7tli N. 1.— C. Jan. 3. 

Prole, G. N., Lieut., to act as Inlerp. and Quar.-Master to 5th N. I. during the 
imlisposition of Lieut. — C. Jan. 11. 

Pcarse, W. G., Lieut. -Col. ArtilJ., rem. from 1st Horse Brig, to 3d Batt. — M, 
Jan. 12. 

Paterson, A., Ens., posted to 30th N. 1.— M. Jan. 12. 

1‘eppin, A. B., Surg., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 22. 

Peat, A., Lieut. Eng., lu command corps of Sappers and Miners v. Sleight, on 
furl. — B. Jan. 17. 

Payne, Lieut, (huiiiniss. Depart, attached to Mulwa force, to act for Capt. Camp- 
bell, on furl. — B. Jan. 21. 

P.iton, Jas., Lieut. Bengal Aitill., to be Junior Assist, to the Agent to the Gov.- 
Geii. in the Saugor .uul Nerbudda territories. — C. Feb. 8. 

Rattray, Charles, Ensign, posted to 20th N. 1.— C. Jan. 3. 

Ravenscroft, E. W., Eiisieu, ported to 4lh Kxtia N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

Ilanken, George, Ensign, posted to 1st IXtra N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Reid, (}., Lieut. 1st Lieht Cavaliy, to be Adjutant, v. Crommelin promoted. 
— C. Jan. 10. « 

Richards, G., Lieut.-Col.-Coin. 59tli N. f., on furl, to Europe. — C, Jan. 9. 

Redmond, J. J., Ensign, posted to 7lh N. 1. — M. Jan. 18. 

Rybol, F. C., Capt. 2d Light Cavidiy, to succeed Major Barr as Dep.-Aud.-Gen. 
— B. Jan. 17. 

Robinson, Thomas, Capt. t)4th Bengal N. I., to be Second Assist, to the Resident 
at Indore. — C, Jan. 25. 

Scott, T. A., Mr., to lie Assist, to Magis. and to Coll, of Shahabnd. — C. Jan. 24* 

Steer, C. \V,, Mr., to be Senior Judge of Ib'oviticlal Courts of Appeal and Circuit* 
lor Division ot Moorshed.diad. — C. Jan. 24. 

Smith, C. W., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Zillah of Shaliabad. — C. Jan. 31. 

Seymour, R., Capt. 2fith N. 1., Siipcrniuneiary Brigade Major, to be a Deputy- 
Ass.-Adj.-Gen. on cstab. v. (bipt. Shuldliam jirom. — C: Jan. 10. 

Sargent, iVilliain, Lieut. 58lU N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp. v. Black deceased. 
— C. Jan. 18. 

Shorlreed, P., Ensign 5Hth N. I., to be Lieut, v. Sargent. — C. Jan. 18. 

Sweettenliani, K., Lieut.-Col. Invalid Estab., to command Burdwan Piov. Batt., 
v. Bird, proceeded to Europe. — C. Jan 215. 

Sainler, Frederick, Ensign, posted to 10th N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

S])ottis\vootl, R., Major Invalid Estab., on furl, to Europe. — C. Jan. 25. 

wSymons, W. J., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 25. s. 

Stuart, James, Major 34th N. 1., and Dep.-Sec. to Gov. iu Military Department, 
on furl, to New South Wales for health. — C. Jan. 9. 

Strange, W. R., Lieut. 2d Light Cavalry, placed at disposal of the Resident at 
Hyderabad.— M, Jan. 15, 
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Sullivan, B. S., Cornet 4th Light Cavalry, placed at disposal of the Resident at 
Hyderabad. — M. Jan. 15. ' 

Sargent, H., Capt. 41st N. I,, app, to Rifle Corps.—M. Jan* 25. 

Schenimatt^ G. W., As'Jstj-Surg,, on furl. to Europe for health.— M* Jan, 22. 
Scott, R., Ccd. 36th N. I., on furl, to Europe. — M. Jan, 22. # , 

Salmon, W. B., Ensign 19th N. I., on furl, to Calcutta. — B. Jan. 10.. » 

Saunders, J., Capt. 13th N. I., on furl, to Neilgherry Hills fw health.~B. 
Jan. 10. 

Sandys, Frederick, H., Capt. 36th Bengal N. 1., to be Assist, to the Polit. Agent 
at 'Nimar.— C. Jan. 25. 

Toone, W. T., Mr., to be Collector of Shahabad.— C. Jan. 10. 

Trotter, A., Mr., to be Collector of Behar. — C, Jan. 10. 

Turner, V. F. T., Cadet of Cavalry, promoted to Cornet. — C. Jan, 23. 

Taylor, Edward, Cadet of Cav.*ilry, to be Cornet. — C. Jan. 23. 

Thorold, C., Ensign, rem. from 49th to 61st N. I. — C. Jan. 3. 

Trafford, W. L., Ensign, posted to 6th Extra N. I. — C. Jan. .3. 

Towle, C., Lieut. G5th N. L, on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 9. 

Toke, J. S., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 43d to 15th N. I. — C. Jan, 11. 

Thatcher, H., Ensign, posted to 43d N. 1. — M. Jan. 18. 

Traill, J., Asbist.-Siirg., to be Carr.- Assist.-Surg. at Seringapatara, v. Pulliam, 
deceased. — M. Feb. 8. 

Thomson, G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from lltli to 9th N. I. 

Thomson, W., Capt. 17lh N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 22. 
Turner, H. B., Lieut. Engin., to be Adj., v. Peat, prom.— B. Jan. 17. 

Turner, W., Lieut., to act as Master to 2d Light Cavalry, in absence of 

Lieut. Ottlcy. — B. Jan. 17. 

Tur(piaud, W, J., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Jessore. — C. Feb. 7. 

Underwood, W. E., Esq., to be Registrar to Zdlali Court of Chugleput. — M. 
Jan. 15. 

Urqubart, A., Lieut. 2d Light Cavalry, on furl, to the Cape for health. — B. 
Jan, 22. 

Woodcock, W. H., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to Coll, of Turlioot.— C. 
Jan. 21. 

Warner, E. Lee, Mr., to be Fourth Judge of Prov. Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Benares. — C. Jan. 31. 

Will.inson, J. E., Mr., to he Collector of Turhoot. — C. Jan. 10. 

Wy.att, J, G., Mr., to be Collcclor of Snlmswan, — C. Jan. 10. 

Walker, T., Ens. 1st N. I., to be Lieut, v. Mansfield, deceased.— C. Jan, 18.' 
W'yatt, J. It, Mr., admitted Assist-Surgeon — C. Jan. 23. 

Wlialley, F. E., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — C. Jan. 23. 

White, M. T., Ensign, posted to 63d N. 1. — C. Jan. 3. 

Warden, W. E., Ensign, posted to 23d N. I. — C. Jan, 3. 

Wallace, J., Lieut. 23d Light Infantry, to be Post-Mast, to Field Force atDooab, 
V, Wallace, on furl. — M. Jan. 15. 

WutsQu, T. S., Major Artill., removed from 3d batt. to 2d brigade. — M. Jan. 12. 
Whittby, J. C., Ensign, posted to 7tli N. I. — M. Jan, 18. 

Winbolt, J. 11 , Capt. 5th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 18. 
Wallace, A., Lieut 38tli N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 8. 
Wrigtit, H., Lieut. 51st N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M, Jan. 8. 
V.'^ilson, G., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to three companies detached from 26th 
N. I., under command of M.ijor Laing. — B. Jan. 10. 

Willis, Lieiit.-Col., to succeed Lieut.- Col. Eg.an in command, in Southern 
Concan. — B. Jan. 17. 

Wenn, C. W., Liqut 13th N. I., to be Adjutant v. Oakes.— B, Jan. 22. 

Wilson*' G. J,, Capt 23d N. I., on furlough to Europe for heaUh.r— B, Jan, 21, 
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Allitn, the lady of Jol^n, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Ayton, the la^ of Capt. J., Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 23. 
Bell, the lady^f Robert, Esq. of Ramnaghur, of a son, at Berhainpore, Jan. 5, 
Brae, the lady of 'J'., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

BriJfrnell, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 3. 

Bowes, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, Jan. 15. 

Corfield, the lady of Lieut. Joseph, Ist N. I., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 1. 
Cotton, the lady of Major Sydney, of a still-born child, at Madras, Jan. 18. 
Dorin, the lady of Joseph, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 31. 
Dickinson, the lady of H., Esq., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, Jan. 15, 

IVndal, the lady of Mmor, of a son, at Chowringhec, Feb. 1. 

Cuirhard, the lady of C., Esq., at Mjidras, Jan. 2.5. 

Grant, the lady of E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bombay, Jan. 28. ' 
Harris, the lady of F. Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. (i. 

Hull, the lady of Cupt. J., 8th N. I., of a son, at Banda, Jan. 12. 

Hogg, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Hitchins, tlie Ijidy of Major, Dop.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, of a son, at Madras, 
Fob. 4. 

Johnstone, the lady of J. Esq., (M. D.) 2d Nusseerce Batt., of a son, at Bareilly, 
Jan. 7. 

Koinp, the lady of A. 1)., E.sq,, of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Loo, the lady of Lieut. II., 11th N. I., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 16. 
Marpherson. the lady of the Rev. A., of a son, at Diim Dnm, Jan. 23. 

Morris, the lady of J. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., ol a daughter, at Clung, Jan. 19. 
Ouian, the lady of C., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 22. 

I’ailby, tlie lady of Lieut.-Col. 29tli N. I., of a daughter, at Serundcrabad, Jan. 26. 
llidge, the lady of Chas., Esq., of a daughter, at Hiuaporo, Jan. 21. 

.S.unulor.s, the lady of R., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 28. 

Spiing, F., the lady of the Rev., at Zurlon, Madras, Jan, 26, 

So]»pit, the lady of Capt., 26th Reg., of a daughter, at Ahmednuggur, J^n. 10. 
Sykes, tlie lady of Major W. H., of a son, in camp, near Sholapore, Jan. 11, 
Turner, t!ie lady of C., Lieut., il.'ith Madras Volunteers, of a son, at Calcutta, 
Jan, 2. 

Taylor, the lady of Capt. J., Assisst. Com.-Gen., of a son, at Benares, Jan. #2. 
Thomas, the lady of G. II., Esq., 7th Light Cav., and Sub. Assist. Com. Gen,, of 
a son, at Sholapore, Jan. 3. 

Warden, the lady of John, E.'iq., of a son, at Foonah, Jan. .5. 

MARRIAGES. 

Barnard, W. S., Esq., to Eliza, third daughter of the late Major Boscawen, 
Bengal Army, at Calcutta, Jan. 14, 

Canham, Geo., Esq., of Purnea, to Miss H. M, Henderson, of Camberwell, at 
Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Dick.son, F., Esq., Paymaster to his Majesty’s 41st Regt., to Margaret, only 
(laughter of the late W. A. H. Bainhridge, E.sq., of Calcutta, at Madras, Feb. 9. 
B’Fries, A., Esm, to Miss E. Johnston, at Madras, Feb. 18. 

Mottett, Capt. E. H. H., the Nizam’s Serv., to Georgiana Honoria, youngest 
daughter of the late E. W. Falloficld, Esq., Madras Civ. Serv., at Pondicherry, 
Feb. 4. 

Palmer, Geo., Esq., to Miss Anne Elizabeth Caiity, at Calcutta, Jan. 26. 
Hobertson, Capt. H. D., to Mis.s J. V. Dunlop, at Poonah, Jan. 31. 

J^toccpieler, J. H., Esq., to Miss Spencer, at Bombay, Feb. 4. 

Shuttlewortb, D. E., Esm, late of the ship Cambriilge, to Elizabeth, seccifj4 
daughter of George Inglls, Esq,, of Silket, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. 

Savi, Thomas, Esq., to Miss Eliza C. de Verlune, Jan. 29. 

Urquhart, W. H., Esq., to Miss A. Smith, daughter of the late Smijh, Eaq.. 
of Howrah, at Calcutta, Feb. 2. 
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DEATHS. 

Alexander, F., Esq., aged 33, at Royapettah, Calcutta, Feb. 16. 

♦ Brae, Mrs., wife of Thomas Brae, Esq., at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Barber, Dr. M., Surgeon of the ship Nawky of Liverpool, at Calcutta, Jan. 23. 
Brown, Murdoch, Esq., of Anjarahandy, aged 7.5, at Tellichoiry, JadH 1). 
Christian, the widow of the late Rev. Thomas, at Bauglepore, Jan. 11. 

Coohe, Henry, Esq., aged 59, Calcutta, Jan. 22. 

Coyle, Jane, wife of Capt. H., 28th N. I., near Salem, Feb. 5. 

Gardner, W. D. F., Lieut. 2d Brig. Ho/se Artili, aged 20, at Bolarum, Jan. 12. 
Harris, Henry, E.sq., Assist. Civ. Smg., al Dacca, Jan. 10. 

Howard, E. J., dauglitcr of Lieut., Lst l^uroiican reg., aged 5 years, at Agru, 
Jan. 11. 

Kitchener, Capt. Daniel, aged 32, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Loder, Joseph W. Sandby, only sou of Major .1. W., aged 2 years, at Keitah, 
Jan. 10. 

Logie, Wm., Lieut.- Col., Com. 31th N. L, at Saugor, Jan. 13. 

Murrell, B., Ens., on hi.s way to the Upper Provinces, Calcutta, Jan. 7. 

Piilham, Mr., Assist. -Surg., at Seringapatam, Jan. 17. • 

Place, Lieut.-Col. Robert, Com. his Majesty’s 41st reg., at Vingoria, Feb. 2. 
Reynolds, Win., Lieut. 12lh N. L, aged 28, at Bombay, Jan. 16’. 

Spence, S. C., Adjutant 13th.N. I., at Bombay, Jan. 16. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ARRIVALS FROM KASTKRN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Coiuniander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 





1827-S. 

June 28 

Cowes 

Merrimac 

Smith 

Batavia . . 

Feb. H 

June 30 

Liverpool . . 

Wm. Young . . 

Mot rison , , 

, , 

Jan. 18 

July 1 

Portland . . 

Harriet 

Buisman . . 

Sourabaya 


July 3 

Portsmouth 

Rol)art.s 

Curbyii , , 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 36 

July 4 

Portsmouth 

Parmclia 

Wimble . . 

Bengal . , 

Jan. 22 

July 4 

Portsmouth 

Hero of Malcvvu 

Staddart . , 

Singapore 

Feb. 2 

July 4 

Sc illy 

Mary Aim 

Bauraut . . 

Mauritius 


July 9 

Portsmouth 

Ferguson 

Gloves 

Bengal , . 

Dee. 8 

July 9 

Portland . . 

Henry Porcher 

Jeii'ery .. 

Bengal . . 

Jan. L) 

July 9 

Brixbam . . 

Ann Hope 

lisilale 

China 

Mar. 1 7 

July 9 

Brighton . . 

Lady of the Lake 

MicliuUs .. 

Ceylon . . 

Pel). 28 

July 12 

Weymouth 

'Warren Hastings Mason 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 13 

July 12 

Brighton .. 

Neptune 

Cumbcrlcdge 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 12 

July 12 

Downs 

Baretto, jun, . , 

Sliannou . . 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 16 

July 12 

Portsmouth 

Jessie 

Winter 

Cape 

Apr. 30 

July 14 

Downs 

Orient 

White 

Bengal , . 

Mar. 7 

July 14 

Downs 

Admiral Byskes 

Duncan .. 

Batavia , , 

Mar. 12 

July 14 

Downs 

Gilmore 

Laws 

Mauritius 

Mar. 12 

July 14 

Portsmouth 

Owen Glendowr 

Christian . . 

Cape . . 

May i;5 

July 15 

Downs 

Arethusa 

Johnson . . 

Sin^upor6 

Feb. 19 

July 15 

Downs 

Pero 

Rutter 

Cape 

Apr. .30 

July 15 

Isle of Wight 

Palmyra 

Lamb 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 17 

July 15 

Liverpool . . 

Grecian 

Allen 

Bombay . . 

Mar. 7 

July 16 

Downs 

Britannia 

Ferris . , 

Bombay ., 

Fell. 4 

July 16 

Cowes 

Champion 

Lock 

Batavia . . 

Feb. 15 

jJuly 16 

Downs 

pyli/;abcth 

Tail 

South Seas 


July 17 

Liverpool . . 

Ganges 

Jetferson . , 

Bengal , . 

Feb. 

July 17 

Downs 

Charles , . 

Butcher . , 

South Seas 


July 23 

Portsmouth 

Herald 

Astley 

Bengal . . 

Mar. H 

4uly 24 

Folkstone . . 

Orelia 

Hudson • . 

N. S. Wales 

Mar. 9 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Fort of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

1828. 

Jan. 9 

N.S. Wales .. 

Hind 

Rodney . , 

Glasgow 

Jan. 13 

N.S. Wales .. 

North Briton . 

Morrison .. 

Greenock 

Jail. 27 

N.S. Wales .. 

Albion 

Proctor . . 

London 

Feb. 11 

Singapore 

Mary Ann 

Spotti.swood 

London 

Feb. 12 

Bombay 

Lady Faversham 

Alder 

London 

Feb. 22 

Madras , . 

Copernicus 

Stevens 

London 

Fell. 2.5 

N.S. Wales .. 

Hooghley 

Reeves 

London 

Feb. 25 

China 

Globe 

Salmon 

Liverpool 

Feb. 27 

Madras 

Mary Ann 

O’Brien , . 

London 

Fob. 29 

Liverpool 

Princess Charlotte 

— 

Bengal 

March 1 

N.S. Wales .. 

Courier 

Finnis 

London 

March 2 

N.S. Wales .. 

Greenock 

Miller 

Leith 

March 3 

N.S. Wales .. 

Merely 

Williams . . 

Dublin 

Date. 

• DEPARTURES FROM 

Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. 

EUROPE. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1828. 

Juno 27 

Gravesend 

Thalia 

Biden 

Mad. & Beng. 

June 29 

Gravesend , . 

Broxbornebury ♦. 

Chapman , . 

Bengal 

June 30 

Gravesend 

Elizabeth . . 

Brown 

Sing. & Penang 

June 30 

Gravesend 

Cormandell . . 

Boyes , . 

Cey. & Beng. 

June 30 

Liverpool , , 

Welcome , , 

Btichanan . . 

Mauritius 

July 1 

Gravesend , . 

Coldstream . . 

Miller 

Cape & Beng. 

.Inly 5 

Liverpool . , 

Gipsey 

Henderson . . 

Bengal 

July () 

Gravesend 

Sophia 

Dawson 

Bengal 

July 6 

Gravesend 

Recovery 

Chapman . . 

Bombay 

July 6 

Gravesend 

Diadem . . 

Wilson 

V. D.Laml 

July 7 

Liverpool . . 

Mary 

Lacock 

N. S. Wales 

July 7 

Greenock . . 

Joanna 

M’Kellar . . 

Mauritius 

July ? 

Downs 

Mary .. 

Sliuttleworth 

V. f). Land 

July 9 

Gravesend , . 

Mulgrave 

Turner 

Mauritius 

July 9 

Gravesend 

Caesar 

Watt 

Bengal 

July 13 

Gravesend 

Lavinia 

Brookes 

Cape 

July 13 

Gravesend .. 

Dublin 

Stewart 

Bombay 

July 17 

Gravesend , . 

Ellen 

Camper 

Mauiitius 

July 17 

Liverpool 

Gypsey 

Quick 

Bombay 

July 20 

Downs 

Sunbnry 

Pattison 

Mauritius 

July 21 

Gravesend 

Indian 

ICadie 

Singapore 

July 21 

Gravesend 

Lady Flora 

Fayrcr , . 

Bengal 

July 21 

Gravesend . , 

Kath, St. Forbes. , 

Chapman . . 

Bombay 

July 22 

Gravesend . , 

Earl of Fgremont 

Johnson 

Cape 

July 21 

Gravesend 

Timandra 

Wray , . 

V. D. Land 


General List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the Britannia, from Bombay ; — Captains Addison and C. F. Felly, BombRy 
Establishment. 

By the Orelia, from New South Wales ; — Lieutenants Christie, 3d Foot, and 
R. Macdonald; Doctors C. Cameron, William Macdonald; Messrs. Redford 
and Morrison, and Ward and Wife ; forty-nine invalids, nineteen women, an(J 
forty children. 

By the Gitniore, from the Mauritius : — Lieutenant Hawthorn, 2yth Foot, (died 
off the Cape) ; Rev. Mr, Perring ; Mesdames Lawes and Perring ; Masters 
Wicke and Campbell. 
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By the Palmyra, from Bengal ; — Majors BailHe, 38tb Foot, and Spottiswood, 
Invalid Establishment ; Captain Pecket, Bengal, Europe ; Lieutenant Windus, 
11th Dragoons ; Rev. Richard Mytton; Francis Hall, James Spottiswood, and 
J. P. Jones, Esqs. ; Masters Prinsep, F. Smith, A. Swinton, and Dunlop ; Mes- 
dames Prinsep and Mytton ; Misses Mytton, Lewis, Dunlop, and Swinton ; eight 
servants, and fifty-one invalids. 

By the Neptu7ie, from Bengal : — Lieutenant King, Ensign Maulc ; Dr. Mor- 
gan, (died at Ingeram) ; Henry Middleton, John Fraser, Charles Weston, and 
George Ogilvy, Esqs. ; Mr. Falconer ; Masters Richardson and Theobald ; 
Mesdames Mitford and Morgan ; Misses Scracie and Pattlc. 

By the Admiral Pnyxkcs, from Batavia : — Captain Macdonnell, Mr. Spencer ; 
Masters Ingram and Banmhaiirc ; Mesdames Duncan and Cruseman, and child. 

By the Orie«^, from Bengal; — Lieut.-Col. J. L. Harriott; Captain G. Mac- 
kenzie, l.'ith Bengal N. I.; Lieut. H. Macintosh, 4.3d Bengal N, I.; Dr. N. 
Wallick, (M.D.), Superintendant of Hon. Company’s Botanical Garden; G. 
Ballard, Esq. ; Mr. F.W. Durand; Mesdames II. Cavell, (died at sea on 9tli 
June); Clarke, Abel, and Durand; Masters H. F. Cavell, Durand, and Watson; 
three servants, and forty invalids. • 

By the liarefto, juv., from Madras ; — Lieut. A. H. Flail ; Dr. Peppin ; Mes- 
dames Peppin and Atkinson, and three children. 

By the Jessie, from the Cajie : — Dr. Wehr and Wife ; Mr. and Mrs. Hiedeman 
and child ; Mesdames Wehr, Hall, Trutter, Dryers, J. Dryers, and Albcrtus 
and .son. 

By the Warren Hastings, from Bengal General Richards ; R. C. Blunt, 
W. L. Graves, George SVataon (died at sea), Esqs.; Mr. Charlc.s Flaynes, 
Assistant-.Surgeon, an insane patient; Mesdames Richards and Blunt; Miss 
Julia Richards ; ^IaIia Brown, servant, (coinndtted suicide off St. Helena.) 

By the lioharts, from Bengal •.-Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, K.C.B., 
71st Foot ; Colonels Day, 51st regiment, and Kennett, 37lh regiment ; Majors 
Dcnty, .53d regiment, and Meade, 89th Foot; Lieutenants Budd, 14th Foot, 
Johnson, 11th Dragoons, and W. N. Tillard ; l)rs. Macisaac, B. M. S., and 
Flarcourt, 11th Dragoons; John Heyes, W. P. Miiston, Daniel de Castro Fer- 
nandez, John Beecher, John Rawlins, 11. L. Bowles, and John Cooper, Esqs. ; 
Masters G. F. Muir, John Heye.s, C. H. Rawlins, Frederick Slark, John Beecher, 
and William Day; Mesdames Mouatt, W. P. Miiston, Major Denty, John 
Beecher, Major Taylor, and Rawlins ; Misses A. M. Davis, L. Denty, L. Godfrey, 
Taylor, J. E. Slaek, C. O. EfeU Beecher, A. Beauchamp, E. Currie, Miistons, 
M. Irving, and Ilarcourts; twelve servants. 

By the Parmelia, from Bengal and Madras : — Lieut.- Colonel Moore, (died at 
sea, 28th March) ; Lieutenant Fife; Messis. J. Macintosh, Feband, and Close; 
Masters W. Macintosh, J. Macintosh, R. Macintosh, and Kcmpland ; Mes- 
dames J. F. Ellerton, Colonel Crooke, and J. Macintosh; Misses M. C. and Ik 
M. Ellerton, Macintosh, and Hooper. 


’ Postscript. 

We kept our sheets open to the latest moment in expectation of 
receiving some tale and interesting intelligence from India ; hut, 
though we have Papers to the 7th of March, we find nothing in 
them of general interest beyond the portions we have extracted 
and printed under separate heads. In England, the only event 
that has occurred connected with Indian persons or affairs, is the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, or the Earl of Arracan, who appears to 
have entered this country as quietly as he quitted that from whence 
fie has come, 

f ■ 
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Foueign Trade — American Tariff— East India Monopoly. 

In no country in the world has commercial legislation been con- 
ducted on a system of such perverse impolicy as with us. Possessing, 
as we do, above all other nations, the means of verifying the lessons 
of theory, by reference to the unimpeachable testimony of fact, 
having within our reach, in the shape of official returns, a mass of 
information, which, if honestly consulted and wisely applied, would 
lead to just conclusions on all questions of mercantile expediency, 
we have, until lately, regardless of all principle and all experience, 
pursued a miserable course of restrii^tive policy, the adoption of 
which, while it suited us for a time, we have now surpassing reason 
to deplore. Could the men of power and intiuence among us have 
prevailed on those whose individual interests might have been com- 
promised by the change, to abandon the system of prohibitory 
enactment, when it ceased to be conducive to the general interests 
of the country, or could foreign nations have been persuaded to 
co[)y our repentance with as inucli facility as they were induced to 
imitate our errors,— the statesmen of the present day would not have 
much reason to regret the improvidence of their predecessors. But, 
hound as they are, hand and foot, by the mistaken policy which 
foreign Governments have adopted on our authority, by establish- 
ments which our example first taught them to institute and com- 
pelled them to support,— by inconsiderate engagements with, aud 
exclusive monopolies granted to, our own subjects,— now that 
necessity of retracing our steps is acknowledged, they find that every 
scheme of amelioration is thwarted and defeated by checks and im- 
pediments, which no sagacity can evade, and no wisdom remove. 
Men, ‘ rocked and dandled into legislators,’ knowing nothiug ofiffie 
business of life but" what they may have seen from the wihdowfl’^of 
a drawing-room, have, during the last thirty years, been permitW 

Oriental Herald, FolA^, 2 1> 
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ta jimuse themselves with the 'vital interests of this country, as if 
they were the mere toys of lords and gentlemen, to be dissipated 
and squandered at pleasure. The effect of this preferment, by 
' letter and affection,’ has been, that, while the Cannings and the 
Huskissons have been plodding all their lives in subordinate em- 
ployments, without influence to direct, or credit to suggest, the 
changes which the varying circumstances of the world required, — 
men without capacity to conceive, or honesty to pursue, useful 
innovation, have been enabled to divert all the channels of national 
wealth, and block up all the outlets of national industry. At every 
step we take in the career of utility, some fiscal exigency, some pri- 
vileged Company, some vested right, arrests our progress ; — we have 
reduced ourselvef to a state of such infantine imbecility, by the 
fetters we have forged, and the limits which we have prescribed to 
ourselves, that every little freak of every little sSite alarms and 
dismays us 3 and, though we are convinced, by unerring demonstra- 
tion, of the wisdom of emancipating our commerce from all restraint, 
even in our improvements we adhere to that paltry system of petty 
expediency, that mean consultation of partial interests, which dis- 
credits the sincerity of our liberal jirofcssions, and warns other na- 
tions to beware of trickery and deception. We have, indeed, found 
to our cost, that it is much less easy to eradicate bad habits than to 
form them. Our old navigation laws were copied by almost all the 
maritime countries of Europe 3 our charters had their miniatures 
too 3 bounties and protecting duties were instituted on our autho- 
rity; and the whole world, envying the prosperity, adopted the 
policy of England. But now that it no longer suits us to practise 
the lessons we once so sedulously taught, we discover a strange in- 
docility in our former pupils, and we arc compelled either to wait 
their humour, or be forced back on our old system, under the name 
of Retaliation. 

These general remarks on the late and present policy of England 
have been suggested by a speech on the American Tariff, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Huskisson on the lOtli July. To a person unac- 
quainted with the real merits of the question between this country 
and the United States, it would appear, from that speech, ] . That 
the new duties had been suggested in a spirit of pure jealousy, or 
wanton hostility, to England 3 and 2. That a total cessation of com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and the United States, 
would be productive of serious injury to them, and of no incon- 
venience to us. 

When a statesman of Mr. Huskisson’s character and authority 
declares a deliberate opinion on a subject in which he is known to 
be intimately versed, the smallest error, the slightest deviation from 
strict truth, either in colouring or design, n^y be productive of 
infinite mischief. The object of this article is to show, that, 
throughout the statement of the right honourable Gentleman, the 
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circumstances of this country are represented as they ought, and 
might, and would be, if the right honourable Gentleman’s power 
were commensurate with his wishes, but as in fact they never can 
be, until an inroad is made into what are considered by some per- 
sons sacred rights, or until a serious change takes place in the dis- 
position of those to whose illiberal prejudices he is himself a victim, 
and to whose hands the destinies of this country seem now irre- 
trievably committed. If Mr. Huskisson had said all he thought, 
and all he knew, upon the subject of the American Tariff, had each 
member of his speech been dilated by fair and legitimate illustra- 
tion, and the true cause assigned for all he had occasion to lament,-— 
instead of being an unjust reproach on the measures of Congress, 
it would have embodied a severe and disgracefultxposure of that 
selfish system qf partial legislation, which the Ministers of this 
country are compelled to execute by their masters and ours. 

In Great Britain two-thirds of the population are supposed to be 
employed in commerce and manufactures ; in the United States 
two-thirds at least, besides their slaves, are dependent on agricul- 
ture. Now it is perfectly true, as stated by Mr. Huskisson, that, in 
the year 1818, the Government of the United States entered into a 
convention with the British Cabinet, the object of which was the 
reciprocal admission, by each country, of the produce, trade, and 
manufacture of the other, on the payment of duties as low as were 
paid on the same articles by any other coumry j that, in 1823, and, 
the three following years, a strong disposition was evinced ih 
Congress to depart from the principle of that convention, and that, 
in one instance, duties were imposed in direct contravention of its 
provisions j but that there was any thing strange, irrational, or un- 
accountable in the conduct of the United States in that particular, 
or that the determi nation on which they have since acted, was sug- 
gested by inconsiderate malevolence, is not consistent with the fact. 
Until the year 1823, the policy of the United States is correctly re- 
presented by Mr. Huskisson to have been, to raise no more revenue 
by duties on importation than were necessary to maintain the 
charges incident to, and to provide for the exigencies of, the state. No 
doubt such a course was sound and wise ; and, it there bad been any 
disposition to meet it on our part by corresponding wisdom, the con- 
vention of 18l8might still have existed, to the mutual benefit of both 
countries. But the truth is, that, soon after the ratification of the 
treaty in question, the Americans perceived that there was more of 
show than of substance in the liberality of England, — that, whatever 
might be the opinions of the Minister by whom the convention was 
negociated, he was but feebly and partially supported by his Cabinet. 
They learnt from the debates in Parliament, that there existed an 
absolute controlling power which thwarted all his schemes, and an 
ignorant prejudice among the people which marred every project of 
improvement. A closer inspection of the terms of the treaty, 
2D 2 
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facilitated by the commentary which two years’ experience of its 
practical operation afforded, demonstrated that the advantages for 
which they imagined they had stipulated, were perfectly illusory, 
that the produce of the other countries with which an equality had 
been guaranteed to them by the treaty, was rigidly excluded from 
our ports, and that in fact, while in the markets of the Union there 
was a complete glut of British commodities, the export of their 
raw produce exhibited a progressive decrease, except in those articles 
which were returned to them in the shape of manufactured goods. 
In the mean time, new lands were annually brought into cultivation, 
improved processes of agriculture were introduced, and a very con- 
siderable incrca^ of population had taken place, for the produce ot 
whose industry^ market could be found. 

Of the truth of this outline of the relative advantages to England 
and America of the treaty of 1818, any person conversant with the 
general theory of trade, or with the details of this particular branch 
of it, maybe convinced, by recollecting, that, during the whole time 
of its operation, American bills in London were at a premium vary- 
ing from 7 to 12 per cent., a fact of itself sufficient to prove that no 
fair equivalent was given by us for the advantages which we ob- 
tained. But that the object contemplated by the American Legis- 
lature may be fairly understood, and not estimated by the ingenious 
but uncandid statement of Mr. Huskisson, it may be well to submit 
to the reader the grounds suggested in a report presented by Mr. 
Clay, chairman of the Committee appointed to examine the Bill oi 
1824, which was the first legislative dej)arture from the treaty ol 
1818. In that Report the Committee observed, that, in the year 
ending on the 30tli of September, 1708, the value of the exports of 
the United States amounted to 40,784,007 dollars j that since that 
time the population had increased in the proportion ot 4 percent, 
per annum j and that, supposing the augmentation ot the produce ot 
the country to be in a corresponding ratio, the value of exports in the 
year ending on the 30th September, 1823, ought to have been 
85,420,861 dollars, while, in fact, it was only 47,1 55,408 dollars. 1 his 
state of things was the more regretted by the Committee, because the 
countries with which the relations ot America were most extensive, 
had considerably increased in wealth and iiopulation, circumstances 
which would naturally have induced an increased consumption of 
* the produce of American agriculture, had it not, with the exception 
’ of those articles which could be obtained no where else, been rigidly 
excluded from our ports. The condition of Amcricji, in a state ot 
' improved and extended cultivation, might be imagined by a com- 
parison of the quantities of agricultural produce exported in the 


years : 


1803 

Barrels of Flour.. . 1,31 1,863 
Bushels of Maize. . 2,074,608 
Barrels of Beef. .. . 77,1^03 

of Pork... 99,602 


1823 

766,702 

749,034 

61,418 

66,529 
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The decrease of exports was so considerable, that of a sum of 
47,155,408 dollars, above stated to have been the total value of ex- 
ports in 1823, 28,549,177 dollars were the money representatives 
of these articles alone, cotton, rice, and tobacco, of the exports of 
which the value in that year was : 


Cotton 20,445,520 dollars. 

Rice 1,820,985 

Tobacco 0,282,672 


28,549,177. 

The Report concludes from the absolute prohibition on all other 
articles, that the cotton, rice, and tobacco arc only in demand be- 
cause they cannot be conveniently got any where ^e, and as, there- 
fore, under the existing ' TaritFs ’ of other nations, there is no 
opportunity of disposing of the surplus produce of the States, it re- 
commends to Congress to create a market at home, by diverting a 
])ortion of the capital and population of the country from agricul- 
tural to manufacturing pursuits, that less of raw produce may be 
raised, and the States be less dependent on the markets or manu- 
lactures of other nations. 

It appears from this statement, that, however unwise or impolitic 
the imposition of new duties may have been, it was not conceived 
ill a spirit of hostility to this or any other country, but was rather 
one of those measures of necessary retaliation to which even Mr. 
lluskisson seems to think it incumbent on Governments sometimes 
to resort. There certainly was a considerable difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of this first step in the career of prohibition. Mr. 
Webster, a distinguished member of Congress, among others, op- 
posed it with much zeal and clocpience, but not on the grounds 
which Mr. Huskisson would leave us to infer. Mr. Webster’s ob- 
jection to the measure originated in his dislike (somewhat primitive 
to be sure) of manufacturing establishments, the employment in 
which, as compared with the labours of the held, he considered a great 
source of misery to the poor. But, as to the real merits of the 
(piestiou, there was comparatively but little doubt, almost all parties 
considering that the convention of 1818 was productive of no sub- 
stantial advantage to America. 

To say the truth, if the effects of this change in the counsels of 
f'ongress had not already occasioned an inconvenience to pur 
manufacturing interests, the increase of which the new Tariff 
affords much reason to apprehend, there would be something inex- 
pressibly amusing in the lone of affected non-chalancc, with which 
iMr. Huskisson lectures our American correspondents. One would 
imagine, that, in his opinion. Government ought to be well pleased 
at the opportunity now afforded to read a useful lesson to a froward 
and impertinent Republic j that the time had happily arrived to 
assert the dignity of England 5 that Ministers ought not lightly 
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to incline to lenity or forgiveness 5 and that^ unless symptoms of re- 
pentance be speedily manifested, the promoters of this ill-advised 
scheme should be made to feel the consequences of their impru- 
dence. The whole speech is conceived in a tone of parental severity, 
perfectly ludicrous to all those who, acquainted with the relative 
conditions of the two countries, are aware of the power which 
America possesses to vex and annoy us. ^ What care we/ says Mr. 
Huskisson, * for the friendship of America ? If the intercourse 
ceased to-morrow, the loss to us would be inconsiderable, while 
the trade of our rivals would be diminished one half. Besides, we 
take nothing from America, but cotton, and rice, and turpentine, 
and tobacco, all of which can be obtained much better and much 
cheaper from our Asiatic possessions. The direct trade to India is 
in its infancy, — the Celestial Empire invites the enterprise of our 
merchants, — the Eastern Archipelago is unexplored : — compare 
these inexhaustible laboratories of wealth with the little speck’' in 
the Western Ocean, and we may laugh heartily at this presumptuous 
arrogance of young pretension.* 

Either Mr. Huskisson takes an ill measure of the commercial 
power of the United States, or his theories are built upon prospects 
and anticipations which, however wise and enlightened, are still 
far from being realised. If he think to impose upon the credulity 
of the Americans by this vain assumption of supremacy in the 
markets in the East, he must have wilfully shut his eyes to the 
fact, that, by our suicidal restrictions on our own intercourse with 
those regions, we have raised the trade of this infant people to an 
importance resting on a basis too firm to be easily shaken by any 
competition, — a state of growing promise and prosperity, which, in 
all probability, was not excluded irom the calculations of Congress 
in determining on the new Tariff. It is impossible that Mr. Hus- 
kisson should really feel that confidence of strength which he 
endeavours to inspire,— he cannot have so soon forgotten the con- 
tract with Howqua, of the Chinese Hong, and the sales at Kiatka, 
to doubt that, with ordinary success in the manufacture, markets 
will not be wanting for the produce of the new looms, or that 
American cotton may be disposed of elsewhere than in England. 
It is the habit of men of large and comprehensive intelligence, 
to take extensive views of the interests of their country : they survey 
its complicated relations from an eminence unattainable to minds 
of ordinary stature. Where the prospect is intercepted by clouds or 
hills, their knowledge of the strata of national industry, and the 
streams of national wealth, enables them to fill up the outline with 
linerring precision j and, if their desireuf improvement be restrained 
by the salutary curb of official responsibility, this facility of con- 
templating all things as they ought to be, without hindrance or ob- 
struction, seldom misleads them to forgetfulness of things as they 
are. But, when emancipated from the check of practical difficulty 
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and the daily necessity of prudential calculation, their imagination, 
in the wanton enjoyment »of its new liberty, easily outstrips their 
judgment 3 brilliant dreams of prosperity occupy their thoughts, all 
impediments vanish from before them, they anticipate, with little 
scruple, resources sufficiently precarious, and assume, in childish 
weakness, the air and consequence of resistless strength. 

Thus it is with the late Secretary of the Colonies : leaving to Sir 
George Murray all the cares and anxieties of his office, he has 
brought nothing away but a beautiful sketch of projected improve- 
ments, in which exclusive charters, protecting duties, alien laws, 
prohibitions and monopolies are not noted, because it was his wise 
and enlightened policy, ere the drawing was completed, to abolish 
them all. Let us hope that those on whom the mantle of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman has fallen, may pursue with eagerness 
the path which he has traced, but not in the mean time forget that 
the country forebodes in his disgrace the abandonment of his 
system, that his policy is already more frequently the theme of 
apology than of applause, and that, if those who Jire most interested in 
the event do not learn wisdom from such warnings as this new 
Tariff conveys, they may find themselves in a miserable minority 
when the grand contest between Monopoly and Free Trade takes 
place. In the mean time, the injury infiicted upon us by the policy 
of America, is not to be so lightly estimated, or so easily repaired, as 
Mr. Iluskisson would have us to believe. Ry a long course of 
infatuated measures, and by the supposed necessity of adhering to 
improvident compacts with men who insist upon the letter of their 
bond, we are disabled from using the cheap defence against the 
prohibitions ot Congress which is now suggested in such tantalizing 
forms. On us the effect of the American Tariff is immediate : 
their manufactures are already in activity 3 their comparative 
exemption from taxation, the lowness of their freights, the posses- 
sion of the raw material, their 0])portunities of access to all the 
nations of the earth, the thrifty system of repeated barter which 
their shrewd adventurers practise, will compensate for the inferiority 
of their earlier fabrics, and justify a rational expectation that the 
intended diversion of some j)art of their capital from agriculture to 
commerce will meet with suflicient encouragement. 

Unless the Government of England proclaim at once the in- 
competence of their predecessors to fetter the discretion of Parlia- 
ment, by a bond which, not enriching those obliged, has made the 
obligers poor indeed, — these adventurous carriers bid fair to pre- 
occupy the markets of Asia, as by the combined operation of their 
own neutrfdity, our navigtttion laws, and our East India Company, 
they heretofore did the markets of Europe. For this serious and 
impending evil, the ingenuity of Mr. Huskisson can suggest no 
preventative, of which the net of monopoly and restriction by which 
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the energies of this country are crippled apd embarrassed, does not 
prevent the adoption. The only injury which the refusal of our 
woollens or our cottons can attach to the people of the United 
States, is the necessity of using, for a time, dearer, and perhaps 
coarser goods. They know very well, that we shall pause before 
we exclude their rice, their raw cotton, and their tobacco, from our 
markets •, they arc apprised of the extent to which the industry of 
this country is cramped by the absurdity of her own regulations 
and the folly of her inconsiderate engagements ; and Mr. Huskisson 
knows it too. It is this knowledge that infused that spirit of 
peevish vexation into the speech of the 19 th July, those tremulous 
accents of defiance which discredited the loud confidence he occa- 
sionally endeavoured to assume. It was a speech pregnant with 
irony and innuendo, the satirical elFusion of a man labouring hard 
to conceal from foreigners the actual state of the. country, and the 
scorn and contempt wliich he entertains for the ignorant effrontery 
of its hereditary and corporate Lords, 

The threat of obtaining rice, cotton, and tobacco from India, will 
appear to America an idle boast 3 and it is so in fact. As long as 
the free settlement and colonisation of India by Europeans is re- 
sisted by the (Company, under the sanction of Parliament, so long 
shall we have reason to regret the American Tarilf. At present, the 
produce of India, with the single exception of indigo, is vastly in- 
ferior to that of America. * It is in vain,’ says the able author of 
‘ The Present State and Puture Prospects of Free J'rade and (Colo- 
nisation in India,’ ^ to expect that citlier the agriculture or trade to 
India can ever become of the vastness and imjiortancc of which they 
are both susceptible, until improved and extended by the unlimited 
and unshackled application of British capital and intelligence. In 
respect to agriculture especially, the free settlement of Englishmen 
is loudly called for, as a measure, not only of expediency, but of real 
necessity. The whole productions of Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive mauagernent of the Natives, through 
the restraints and penalties of the mono])oly, are inferior to the 
similar productions of every other tropical country j they are not 
only inferior to the productions of British colonial industry, but to 
those of French, Dutch, Spanish, even to those of Portuguese in- 
dustry : they arc, in every c.use, alM) inferior to the corresponding 
productions of Chinese industry. To what is this to be ascribed, 
but to the slovenliness and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people } 
The whole is a mere atfair of civilisation j and, in .so far as the 
Hindoos are inferior to Europeans and Chinese in real skill and in- 
telligence, so must be the productions’ of their agricultural, their 
manufacturing, or their any other kind of useful industry.’ 

The same author says in a sub!?cquent part of his work, ^ The 
Indigenous products of India have been transferred to America, and 
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there, under the direction of European skill, they far surpass in 
goodness and quantity those of their original country : witness the 
sugar-cane, the cotton plant, coffee, rice, and even indigo, until, In 
its native country, the production of this last fell into the hands of 
Europeans. Have the Indians retaliated upon the American co- 
lonists ? Where is our Indian annatto, our Indian cocoa, our Indian 
vanilla ? Indian cochineal is of about one-sixth part the value of 
that of Mexico Indian tobacco is certainly not of one-third the 
value, in any case, of the produce of Virginia, Maryland, or Cuba.’ 

These extracts from an authority ' above all exception,’ are abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove the emptiness of the menace of retaliation, 
by which Mr. Iluskisson would fondly hope to stagger the recent 
ro.'^olution of Congress. That resolution, however, was not adopted 
under circumstances which encourage the y)rospect of its speedy 
abandonment. It was founded on the knowledge which they had 
ac(piircd in extensive dv\‘ilings with the East, that the produce of 
the Company’s dominions was infinitely su{)erior to that raised in 
their own territory; that, if we, in a temper of vindictive impru- 
dence, attempted to force the tobacco or the rice of India on our 
home consimq)tion, we should he the first to suffer by the change j 
that, if wc compelled Manchester and Glasgow to substitute Indian 
cotton wool for that of Americaii culture, the immediate deterioration 
of their maniifaetures would cause us to rcjicnt of the foolish expe- 
riment. llefore we think of enfon'ing this lex fa/ionis, wc should 
weigh well the value of the friendship thus destroyed, the means of 
annoyauee })ossesscd by those whom we propose to force ijito open 
hostility, the provocation wc liave ourselves given to the measures 
we deplore, and, fundly, the niimherlcss restrictions which prevent 
us from entering on the exemplary career of punishment suggested 
for our adoption. 

The superiority of the produce of India to that of America, is not, 
we admit, to he ascribed to any corresponding inaptitude of soil or 
climate. We freely acknowledge, with Mr. Iluskisson, that, if the 
resources of that exuberantly fertile country were fairly thrown 
open to the skill, enterprise, and capital of British traders, sonic 
districts of India might as successfully compete in the growth of 
cotton and tobacco with Carolina and V irginia, as Bengal already 
does in indigo with Guatemala. But, when wc consider how little 
approach can be made to this most desirable state of things, during 
the continuance of the charter, without the concurrence of the East 
India Company, and the churlish negative which has been always 
put by that incubus on the energies of the country, on all projects 
of liberal concession, liowcvcr innocuous to them, or beneficial to 
the people of England, we confess ourselves unable to contemplate 
the vaunted alternative of Mr.^^Huskisson with that complacency 
and satisfaction with which he seems to regard it. If the prudish 
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respect for national faith be permitted to prevail, if there be no relief 
in legislative equity from an obligation contracted in credulous re- 
liance on suborned and covenanted witnesses, we are, for some time 
to come, at the mercy of Congress. Five years must elapse before 
the first step towards the projected improvement of Indian produc- 
tions can be made : if five years more suffice to raise the wild weeds 
of India to an equality with the plants of the American garden, little 
time will have been lost, and much skill displayed j but, while the 
slow process of forming a new society, erecting new establishments, 
producing new plans of cultivation, and new modes of life, goes on, 
our artisans may want for bread, our manufactures will be undersold 
at Canton and Batavia, Howqua may receive his consignments from 
America direct j and, when the embarrassments of restrictive laws 
and exclusive charters shalf be removed, our merchants may find 
that they have lost the tide which, taken at its flood, might have 
led to the full reality of Adam Smith’s prognostications. To pre- 
vent this bitter disappointment, to preserve those rich fields of Eu- 
ropean enterprise for the capital and skill of his countrymen, instead 
of instigating Government to measures of angry retaliation, Mr. 
Iluskisson should employ the stores of his capacious mind in de- 
molishing the two grand bulwarks of monopoly, one of which is the 
real cause of the new Tariff, the other the source of onr pitiable and 
notorious dependence. 

Had we not, in ignorant jealousy of the growth of other coun- 
tries, foolishly and inconsiderately fon^ed our mountains and our 
moors to supply a harvest which they grudged, America would have 
had no inducement to recede from the convention of 1818 . Built, 
as our prosperity is, on the credit of our merchants, the skill of our 
people, and the excellence of our machinery, it would suit us well, 
no doubt, to supply hardware and clothing to the fanners of our 
ancient colony j but, if we refuse to take the produce of their in- 
dustry in exchange, and compel them, year after year, to discharge, 
with coin or with bullion, their debts to us, they are much too keen 
not to perceive that our boasted system of reciprocity is a selfish 
contrivance to seduce them into a losing and ruinous trade. If, 
therefore, we desire Congress to rescind the obtioxious regulations 
of the new Tariff, it becomes us to set the example, by removing 
from our Custom-house that graduated scale of varying imposition, 
by which the wisdom of Parliiunent has cloaked its inexorable de- 
termination to maintain a rigid prohibition. If that were accom- 
plished, the Americans would be found not to deserve the harsh 
rebukes of Mr. Iluskisson : they arc not so jealous, or so imprac- 
ticable, as is commonly supposed j but the business of barter they 
know right well, and they will part with nothing without a fair 
equivalent. ^ 

But, if, in vain-glorious pride of our monarchical pre-eminence, we 
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scorn to propitiate America, and proceed to measures of revenge on 
her ungrateful forgetfulness of our ‘ moderation and forbe^ance/ 
we ought, in common prudence, to provide a shelter for the storm 
whidi is gathering above us. Unquestionably, it would be a mea- 
sure of strict expediency to open the trade of China, and of the 
Eastern Archipelago, to our discontented shipowners, and the soil 
of India to European planters, and one which, in all probability, will 
be determined on at the expiration of the charter but, when we 
talk of compensating for an injury to our commerce, which is pre- 
sent and immediate, we should gird ourselves for an earlier contest 
with what are denominated ‘chartered rights j’ and, with this view, 
political casuists cannot be better employed than in considering to 
what extent it may be profitable, wise, and just, to modify or cancel 
a treaty, destructive to the best interests of the country, ratified 
under circumstances of unexampled fraud and falsehood on one 
side, and unexampled credulity on the other. 


The Death oFj^ Eva. 

Oft did she wander at the fall of eve, 

Through deepest woods, and lone, untrodden paths, 

To list the music of the nightingale. 

Though she was beautiful as is young morn, 

Yet was a shade of silent sorrowing 
So blended with that beauty, you might see 
Grief once had been her guest. There was a time 
When her young soul was sick of life — when earth. 

And all its holds of bright and beautiful. 

Were loathsome to her sight. There was a void 
Within her mind that could not be supplied j 
And troublous and disjointed images, 

That unto madness scared and tortured her. 

Had fix’d there dwelling there — her life was dark, 
Rayless, and joyless — full of misery. 

’Twas strong, undying love that had become 
he tenant of her bosom — for a while 
She revell’d in the agony of t)liss j 
But this at length was spurn’d, — and then was quench’d 
The sun of her existence, and the night — 

The fearful night of the despairing soul — 

Darken’d around her, and she had no rest j 
Yet was she strong in mind, and wrestled with 
The demons that assail’d her ^ and her strength 
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Prevail’d against them — then the gleams of hope 
And sweet returning peace again were her’s. 

She felt she’d yet be happy — passion’s power 
Had rock’d itself to rest — again she long’d 
To look on Nature with a lover’s eye. 

And from her rich stores drink delight ^ but that 
Deceitful dream of love was now to be 
Cherish’d no longer, or remember’d as 
A shadow of the night, a bright day-dream, 

That had its hour — then perish’d- If at times 
Would hash the recollection, of those hours 
Of nameless bliss across her youthful heart, 

When on her first and only love she gazed, 

Where now she stray’d alone, she’d only think 
How then the fairest of the sons of men 
He seem’d to her — then would she feel the springs 
Of love, within her still and traiupiil soul, 

Were fresh and deep as ever — then her tears 
Fell without scorching — if at all she grieved, 

’Twas but the pa^^sing of a summer cloud, 

That leaves all natufe fairer than before. 

One eve among the wild flowers did she rove, 

Full of strange pleasing musings ; and a calm 
Was on her spirit, holy and refined. 

As if in the eternal spheres of light 

It had been purified — a vision pass’d 

Before hei — might it be ? Aye, ’twas the same, 

It was himself return’d — he who had left 
Her once to pine away in hopelessness, 

Pall’d with tJie heartless course that he had run. 
Was at her feet, and with repentant tears 
lie bathed her hand, but sjioke not — all at once, 
In its lirsf strength her love return’d — the springs 
Of hidden passion, which Time’s chastening hand 
Had fami’d into reposing gentleness. 

Too suddenly were troubled, and they rush’d 
At once into her inmost heart — he read 
In her fond eye that jiardon whidi she could 
Not speak — she look’d u})oii him, and she died. 

He knew what he had done, ghastly he stood — 
The curse was on his forehead, and he fled. 


L 
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No. II. 

The Fisherman of Ormus. 

* There are two classes of persons who are never to be satisfied ; those who 
pursue knowledge and those who seek for riches.' — Mel. de Lilt. Orient., t. ii. 
p. 290. 

‘ I have sought for happiness in opulence and glory j they are precious stones 
which only shine with a bright lustre from afar, and which a mere nothing may 
tarnish.' — Nabi Effendi^ to his Son. 

Durinc; the time when iiebut was only known by the surname 
of the Ambitious, he was conversing one day with his sovereign. 
'The ^chah, in a fit of familiarity, had condescended to permit his 
prime minister to be seated at his feet, on a rich carpet of Siston. 
lie himself was just finishing his siesta. Reclining on a sofa, he 
lay breathing perfumed essences, chewing a Bactrian onion, and 
smiling at the conversation of his favourite. 

.Suddenly, Kel-Anaysct, the jester of the great Abbas, entered the 
apartment 3 he was whimsically accoutred 3 he wore the peaked 
dclbend,* and a long robe of blue.i* lie went straight to the 
ambitious minister, and, bowing profoundly with his arms crossed on 
]jis l)rrast, humbly begged permission to kiss tltc hem of his gar- 
ment. 

i 

‘ Wherefore, fool/ ^^dd Abbas, ^ dost thou address thy homage to 
Bebut rather than to thy master r’ 

^ I am by trade a fool,’ answered Kel-Anayct, proudly, ' and I 
recognise no superior but such as can boast of more folly than I.’ 

‘ Hear the jackanapes!’ said the king, laughing ; ^ he attacks my 
prime minister. But wherefore these habiliments ? Thou art 
almost clodthcd like a dervish ?’ 

‘ Alas 1 great king, so many at your court usurp my trade, that I 
foresee I must soon give up my place to them, and accustom myself 
to the dress of a hermit as a first step towards the life of one.’ 

^ Be it as it may 3 by the soul of the Prophet, in the absence of 
a better thou art always welcome. But hast thou not some tale to 
tell ? I am in a humour now to hear thee.’ 

Kel-Anayet made a slight inclination of the head, to express his 
assent, and plumped himself down in a corner of the royal sofa.| 


*■ The delhrnd is the turban of the Persians. It is worn so large and 
thick that it sometimes weighs as much as fifteen pounds, 
t In Persia the dervishes wear a blue robe. 

I Throughout the Bust, the corner is considered as the most honour- 
able place. 
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* Slave!* said Abbas, darting on him an angry glance, ' by 'what 
right dost thou assume in my presence the place set apart for the 
greatest Y 

* Slave or king,’ replied the buffoon, ^ he who relates is always 
above him who listens.’ 

Abbas shrugged his shoulders. ' We must show our wisdom/ 
said he, ' in pardoning his i>bsurditie8. He is in a bad mood. It 
is a pity,ibr there is often good sense in his folly. He is out of his 
element now, because he is seeking to be wise.’ 

' He who seeks wisdom,’ answered Kel-Anayet, * can alone be 
esteemed wise j he who thinks he has found it, is a fool.’ 

* Markest thou, Bebut? My turn is now come ; he spares none j 
but let him begin his tale, or, by these eyes ! I will soon make him 
as wise as his ancestors.’ 

Kel-Anayet began thus : 

One day the famous enchantress, Dalle-Mutaleha,* her brow 
girded with the carbuncle crown, darted from the mountains of 
Kaff, borne by the bird 8imourg,t of speed equalling the winds. 
She directed her flight towards Bagdad. When above the islands 
of Ormus, she met in the air the angel Tir-Aban,]: mounted on 
Borak, the celestial courser of the Prophet. || 

‘ Whither goest thou?’ said the sorceress to the genius of the 
sciences. 

^ I am going,' he answered, ' to comfort a learned man in 
poverty.* 

* And I to relieve a rich one who is dying of ennui from ignorance. 
Which of the two is most to be pitied V 

* The rich blockhead, undoubtedly.’ 

' It may be, but opulence has its pleasures.’ 

' The pleasures of the imagination exceed them all.* 

' The rich enjoy leisure and honour. They are followed by 
crowds of admirers. For them praise was invented, and praise is 
a delicious draught ’ 

* Which is followed by satiety and disgust. The mortal whom 

* Tbe Oriental Circe. 

t The Persian poets relate that the carbuncle, that imaffinary stone 
which they call * the torch of the nipht,^ on account of the dazzling 
brightness which they attribute to it, is formed in the head of the tfriffin, 
or immense eagle. It is undoubtedly the same creature Saadi calls 
Simourg, which inhabits the Hyperborean inountaius of Kaff. 

I Tir is the angel of the sciences ; Aban, of the arts. We know not 
why Derwent has here blended them in one person. 

II The third night of the death of Mohammed, the angel Gabriel 
brought him a winged horse, called Borak, on which he was wafted to 
Heaven. — Commetitaires de rAlkoran, 
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I inspire is blest even by his dreams. He possesses all that 
his imagination pictures j he lives in a suppositious world which he 
can change or destroy at his pleasure. When his mind is weary 
of its own creations, he can fly to his beloved books j and what 
society even of the wisest and most virtuous can compare with 
those precious depositaries which contain the purest essence of 
the noblest spirits of all ages? Would he be more happy, 
could they who composed them issue from the grave to bear 
him company ? I think not. Few good authors are equal to their 
works.’ 

* I could, on my side, say much on the subject of riches. I 
could expatiate on the real good which they procure, and, like you, 
display only the fair side of the picture ; but I hate long discussions. 
Experience is the only sure path to truth. Let us then leave your 
learned man for the present to his poverty j according to your 
theory, he can easily bear it in dreaming of opulence. I, at the 
same time, will let my rich man keep his ignorance a little longer, 
lie has had it from his infancy, and must be used to it by this time. 
Meanwhile, let us make a joint exj)eriinent : let us find a person 
for whom I will clear the path of fortune, and you that of knowledge. 
When he has attained all they can yield, wc will leave him to him- 
self, and draw onr conclusions from the operation of the regular 
influences of human nature and human events upon the object of 
our respective favour.’ 

^ Willingly,’ said Tir-Aban, ^ and I know at Ormus the very 
person for our project ; it is a 'miserable fisherman j he is both 
poor and ignorant, and so weary of his lot, that wc have only to 
lead him on a Utile, and we shall see him plunge most ardently into 
the double path we are to open for him.’ 

Ismael was at that moment on the banks of the Persian Gulfj he 
was occupied in mending his nets. ' What!’ mournfully exclaimed 
ho, ‘am I to pass my whole life in this wretched manner? No food 
but pastccks,* or rice, or half-baked beans. No clothing but a 
coiirdi of miserable sackcloth wbicli leaves the jirints of its coarse, 
liard thread upon my skin. No bed but the cold earth, or a mat 
which 1 should think delightful were it but made of the reeds of the 
l^uphi ates, instead of the knotty straw of maize in braids like rope, 
which only effaces the impression of my sackcloth courdi to plough 
>et deeper and more painful furrows. Nay, even to obtain the«c 
hard indulgences, I mu^^t launch my terraiif in the sea, to seek 
the sturgeon and the delicate destpich, with which I have these five 
years supplied the tables of the opulent without having ever tasted 
cither of them myself. I know not what the great pen above may 


* Pastecks are water melons, the common food of the lower classes In 
Persia, 

t A Persian bark. 
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have written down for me on the book of fate j but I am wretched. 
The gulph is deep, and it would be only doing myself a kindness to 
fling^ the fishes a last bait which they little look for, and end their 
persecutions and my own together.’ 

At this moment Mutaleba and her companioji appeared before 
him. 

' Ismael,’ said the sorceress, thy complaints have reached us. 
Wouldst thou at once be rich and powerful? The opportunity is 
offered. The son of the aged Noserat, so noted for his wealth, has 
just expired suddenly in his bed, and the event is known to none 
but me. Thy voice and features so thoroughly resemble his, that 
it is impossible to discern the difference. Follow me j I will direct 
the removal of the body : thou mayst take his place.’ 

Ismael was almost out of his wits with surprise and exultation. 
He jumped up behind the <‘nchantress, on the bird Simourg, and 
was forthwith in the apartment of the deceased. One last instruc- 
tion remained to be given. The son of Noserat had a slight wink- 
ing of the eye, which it was easy, but essential, to imitate. Ismael 
promised to i)ay due attention to the peculiarity, and his protectress 
departed, saying she would visit him from time to time in secret. 
He passed the night in re])eating to himself the instructions of 
Mutaleha, and in winking his eyes to inure himself to the habit. 

In the morning, slaves came to attend his toilet. He winked his 
eyes, and all went on charmiil^ly. I’liey dressed him in a superb 
robe of zerbafe, surmounted l>y a courdi of cloth of gold, A girdle 
of Tcnnay wool, embroidered in pearls, set off his attire still more, 
and his head was loaded with a magnifieoiit delhend, adorned with 
turtiuoises and rubies. 

Poor Ismael did not know himself again. He was every mo- 
ment on the point of betraying himself by his politeness to his 
slaves. He began almost to feel a respect for himself, and winked 
his eyes so much that the master of his wardrobe inquired if lie 
found himself indisposed. He trembled at these words, and was 
only recovered by the entrance of the governor of the kitchens, wiio 
came to take his orders for his first nie,al. lie commanded him lu 
bring him some sturgeon and destpich, lie was in hopes of seeing 
I)art of what he cauglit the night before, and was quite delighted at 
the thought that he was at last to know his old adversaries of the 
gulph otherwise than by sight. They were soon set before him, escort- 
ed by a multitude of delicious fruits, such as dates of Persepolis, 
pomegranates of Vesd, Hirr’anian oranges, tpiinces and prunes from 
Caramania, mingled with fine patties, moist and dry sweet-meats, 
and slices of lemon, and powder of aromatic herbs, to awaken the 
appetite. Ismael saw very little necessity for any stimulus of that 
sort. He ate of every thing, got the first indigestion he had ever 
had, and considered himself the most fortunate of men. 
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He next paid a visit to the harem of his predecessor. The 
young beauties of Georgia and Circassia made such an impression 
on him, that, in his ecstacy, he forgot to wink his eyes } but the con- 
gratulations he received on this subject frightened him so much, 
and so completely occupied his mind, that they entirely withdrew 
his attention froirf^he caresses of his fair ones, who now began to 
wonder as much at the change in his susceptibility, as they before 
did at that in his eyelids. 

Old Noserat saV the substitute for his son, and sus[)ected no- 
thing. Ismael passed fifteen days amidst the most splendid enjoy- 
ments of luxury and opulence j during which, however, his assumed 
infirmity often put him to hard trials. At the end of this time, the 
old man set off upon a journey to court, and left his supposed son to 
reign absolute in his palace. It was then that Ismael astonished 
the kingdom of Ormus, by the pomp of his c(|ui pages and the mag- 
nificence of his ft^tes. 

His saloons glittered with gold, and jasper, and por])hyry. Their 
walls, decked with translucent marble of Tauris, were inlaid \vith 
s(jiiares of enamel, and hung with the richest silks, and with velvet, 
embroidered with silver, and with the finest stuffs of Kerman. 
They were thronged with buffoons, dressed in glittering brocade, 
;infl with sprightly, and sylph-like, and fascinating, young dancing- 
girls, the braids of whose long, luxuriant hair ended in bouquets of 
precious gems, and who executed, before him and his chosen friends, 
exquisite dances, varying from thevdignified to the burlesijuc, from 
the austere to the voluptuous. Then came a repast, served up in 
gold, comprising every delicacy in fruit, or fish, or game, which the 
soft climate of Persia can produce. T'hc buffet, which rose in the 
torin of a pyramid, was crowned with numberless llasks of Venetian 
chrystal, cut with points like diamonds, and sparkling with the 
hright-hued wines of Schiraz and of Georgia. Perfumed wax-lights, 
wliile they refiected numerous lustres upon the prismatic faces of 
tlie clirystal, drew from them Hoods of empurpled rays ; while their 
own scent of cinnamon and cloves mingled with the delicious per- 
fumes from the vermilion cassolets suspended from the ceiling. 

Then a troop of musicians 

‘ {spare, oh spare us thy descriptions,’ cried Abbas, interrupting 
Kel-Anayet, ‘ we know all these things better than thou canst tell 
us. Thou art only describing the last fote which I gave.’ 

‘ Could I do better ?’ answered Kel-Anayet. ^ Memory is the 
repose of genius. ^Vhilc I speak under its influence, the inventive 
spirit takes its rest, and the coursers of narrative renovate their 
' trengih, to draw, with increased rapidity, the car of imagination.’ 

' Finish the history of thy fisherman. I will not interrupt thee 
again. I like even thy descriptions better than thy explanations.’ 
And Kel-Anayet continued ; 

Then a troop of musicians, bearing hautboys, and flutes, and 

Oriental Herald, f^ol. IS. 2E 
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tambourines, entered the banquctirig-luill, and made it resound 
with harmonious airs. Ismael ordered cups of gdld of inestimable 
workmanship to be distributed to the guests ; and, after they were 
all intoxicated with wine, and bang, and afioun/ he made eacli a 
present, and the f(}te terminated with a general mascari. j' 

Every body was amused but Ismael, lie uloi|p took very little 
part in the entertainment, so occupied was he in regulating the con- 
vulsive movements of his eyelids. Dallo-lMutaleha came to him at 
night. He did not yet venture to complain ; l||it he barely men- 
tioned the inconvenience he suffered from the continual necessity of 
winking his eyes. She advised him to be patient, and promised to 
see him again soon. 

The days ilowed on, and renewed the same pleasures and the same 
ennui. Old Noserat returned from his journey. Ismael was away on 
a grand tishing party. The doating father, to give his darling son an 
agreeable .surprise, sought him on the lake of Toranka. He a])- 
peared astonished at the youth’s skill, and gently reproiuihed him 
tor having taken so much pains to acquire an art which could never 
be any credit to him. Ismael defended his old trade so warmly, 
that, in his earnestness, his eyes remained fixed in a steady stare. 
All of a sudden he thought of this. He at once fancied he saw a 
thousand swords turned towards him, ’to punish his imposture. He 
was seized witli such a fright, that he changed colour, stammered, 
and was silent. Noserat, supposing that his silence and embarrass- 
ment expressed his submission, availed himself of the opportunity, 
like a good father, to make him Teed that it was more honourable to 
be surrounded by the wise and the learned, and to devote himself to 
study, than to waste his life among libcriiucs, and buffoons, and 
dancing-girls, acijuiring no sciences but those of eating and angling. 

Our fisherman listened to (he old man respectfully, and promised 
lo profit by his advice. In this he foresaw a doiilde advantage. 
Knowledge is a plant which is easily cultivated in solitude. Tiicro 
he would be quite independent of the looks of the slaves who jicr- 
petually surrounded bin), and who only seemed to him so many 
spies set to watch his winking. Besides, from learned men he 
could bo under no apprehension. Tliey were always too full of their 
own thoughts to think of his eyes. \Vith astrologers he was etpuilly 


* The liquor named 4«rtg,or />wc;/g, or ponst, is, aecordino* to Chardin, 
an infusion of poppies, heinpseed, and««J' vomica. According to others, 
it is a juice drawn from henbane, mixed with opium. Whatever it may 
be, the abuse of thi.s dangerous liquor causes madness, and occasions the 
most fatal results. The Indians made use of it for state criminals, or pre- 
tenders lo the crown ; and, too humane lo deprive them of life, like the 
Turks, or of sight, like the Persians, they prefer taking away the use of 
reason, which is sufficient to make them incapable of reigning. 

Jfioun is the true name of liquid opium. 

't' Whence we derive the word masquerade. 
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safe. When their glances were not on the heavens^ they were on a 
takiuni,* and could not trouble his. 

His new project almost restored his trainjuillity. He put it in 
execution 5 and, presently, the Ismael who had sighed so devoutly 
after the goods of this world, forgot them all in dreaming of the 
treasures of science and the riches of the mind. 

Having one evening retired to his apartment, he took up a 
manuscript by chance, which opened at these words : — ‘ Js many 
steps as you shall\ise upon the ladder of fortune, so many you will 
have to descend. The ladder of knowledge has its support in 
heaven; and time, which crumbles the palaces of the wealthy 071 the 
lu ads of their possessois, only adds to the glory of the sage.' * It 
is a direct warning from the Propliei !’ cried Ismael. ' Of what use 
to me is the possession of fragile goods, of vases which break under 
the hand, of perfumes which evaporate, of wines which intoxicate, 
of rich dainties which cause indigestion ? All ! severe has been 
my experience ! ^I'lie life of the rich is a continual intoxication ; 
the pleasure passes, (he headache remains ! Tlicn, to be for ever 
in a state pf apprcbeiision ! For ever winking the eyes ! No — this 
Is not life. But, to drink of the fountain of kn(>wledge, — to hear 
one’s name repeated from lip (0 lip, — to secure the admiration of 
posterity by noble and lasting works, — that, aye that, is the 
real hajipiness ! When Mostrazem dared to insult the Cojanessir, 
the rash caliph was hurled from the throne of Bagdad. Wise 
Alfarasi, prolific Avicenna, — Saa^i, the nightingale of Iran, — 
('hekat, the eagle of genius, — graceful I fafez, sublime Attar ! — Oh ! 
that the name of Ismael might pass, like yours, in a blaze of glory 
to posterity ! To secure such a blessing, how willingly would Igive 
half iny life !’ 

‘The offer is accepted,’ instantly exclaimed Tir-Aban, entering at 
that moment, followed by Mutalcha : Ismael was thunderstruck. 

‘ What !’ cried the Egyptian sorceress, ‘ have not my gifts, then, 
l)cvn enough for tliee ?’ ‘ Alas, that fatal condition — that everlasting- 
wink of the eye !’ — ‘ Short-sighted man ! thinkest thou that he who 
foregoes the lot to wlii<;li he has been destined by Providence, in 
jiursiiit of wealth and honours, can attain them without far greater 
(Jiscouiforts than any thou hast sulfered ? But what thou now 
feclest, thousands have felt before thee. The least restraint poisons 
the most perfect happiness, as a single pearl misplaced in the dress 
of a woman, often makes her forget the diamonds with which she 
IS covered. I now resign thee to my companion, who is alone 
capable of fulfilling thy present desires. From this moment I take 
from thee the riches thou hast found so troublesome and useless. 
I have preserved the body of the son of Nozerat : it sliall remain in its 
place. The day of mourning will thus have only been a few months 
delayed, and theaflairs of his father’s house will return to their natural 
course.’ 


* Persian Almanac. 
2 E 2 
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\ You are to be the most learned of men/ said Tir-Aban. * I !’ 
repeated Ismael in confusion, — I ! I who am the most ignorant ! 
I can understand how a poor man can suddenly become rich, but 
how a blockhead — * ‘ The rough stone of Badakam, when purified 

by the rays of the sun, becomes a ruby/ said the angel. ' Follow 
me. Science dwells not beneath the gilded roof. You must now 
be placed in retreat better suited to the improvement of your con- 
dition.’ Ismael got up behind him on Borak j and the palace of 
Noserat, the Persian Gulf, and the kingdom of Ormus, presently 
disappeared from beneath them. 

Wafted with the rapidity of an eagle’s flight into Irak-Adjemy, 
Ismael found himself forthwith close to the city of Teheran.* On 
the banks of a streamlet he saw a dittle cottage. It was simple, 
but commodious, — unostentatious, but not without elegance. ' This 
house/ said Tir-Aban, ‘belongs to thee, 'riioii wilt here find the 
most precious of all furniture, — books, and mathematical and astro- 
nomical instruments. Incense and myrrh will no longer burn for 
thee in golden cassolets but the elcaya and the mastick tree will 
afford thee their shade and sweet |)erfumc. Now, receive from me 
the gift of languages. They are the avenues to the temple of 
science. But, before all, if thou wilt enlighten thy reason, learn to 
doubt. Doubt is the gate of knowledge. lie who doubts of 
nothing, examines nothing he who examines nothing, discovers 
nothing ; and he who discovers nothing, may, perhaps, be a good 
scholar, but never a true sage.’ 

The angel then touched Ismael with his hand, reminded him that 
it was at the expense of one-half of his lif(‘ that his name was to 
be made immortal, and, throwing himself on his celestial steed, dis- 
appeared. 

In a few years, Ismael became famous for his vast learning. The 
most celebrated doctors of Persia confessed themselves incapable of 
coping with him. His works in medicine, astronomy, theology, 
mathematics, natural history, poetry, &c. kc., were multiplied so 
rapidly and were received so favourably, that the people soon con- 
sidered him master of the seventy-two sciences necessary to his 
being proclaimed Mouktehed.f This digniiiSl title was decreed lo 
him. It was even enhanced by the added appellation of the ‘ third 
master^ — Aristotle and Alfarabi having always ranked as the two first. 

The scientific prodigy of Irak no longer doubted of his immor- 
tality, and enjoyed its sweets in advance. Princes sought him and 
repeated his words as they repeat those of the imans or the pro- 
phets, The people every where threw themselves in his path, to 


* At present the capital of Persia. 

t The great learned men of Persia are called mouktehed. This 
word signifies a man who possesses all the sciences in perfection. The 
people alone can bestow this noble title, which is seldom granted more 
than two or three times in a century. 
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obtain a look from him, or to touch the hem of his robe ,* and the 
greatest sages of Asia traversed the seas to consult him. 

In the midst, however, of these universal praises, envy was on 
the watch, and eager for the opportunity to attack him. It was not 
long ere it arrived. Continual admiration is an affliction to the 
multitude. It received with eagerness the most contradictory re-^ 
ports concerning the learned Ismael. He was accused *of not being 
the real author of his works, of having found them in some old and 
unknown manuscripts. Many questions in them savoured of heresy. 
He believed in the eternity of matter, and was accused of atheism, 
although every one of his books began with homage to God and to 
his Prophet. 

Tills injustice disgusted the sage. Ills heart was wounded by it. 
In his chagrin at some harsh criticisms, he would fain have been 
able to extinguish the brilliant lights which he had kindled for this 
ungrateful people. Almost discouraged, he withdrew to the banks 
of his streamlet, and left the redress of his wrongs to posterity. 

A young girl of Teheran, who, though she had never read his 
works, was maguaiiiiuous enough not to speak ill of them, pleased 
our philosopher, and he married her. They had children, and his 
happiness increased with his family, Living retired, without the 
least noise or osU'iitation, he now gave no more attention to study 
(ban was necessary to keep uj) the improvement of his mind, and 
amuse his leisure. His children grew, and he became their instructor, 
(’ultivating at the same time his books and his garden, and turning 
knowledge to (he use of virtue, he was astonished to find himself* 
more happy than he had been amidst the festivals of Ormus, in 
the courts of kings, or in the zenith of popular favour. 

One day he was suddenly seized with u kind of fainting. His 
tcrrilicd wife and all his children ran to him, with the exception of his 
eldest son who was then absent in the city. Whilst they were lavish- 
ing their tender attentions on him, Ismael perceived that the terrace 
of his house was suddenly illuminated, and heard the people without, 
as tlicy passed by, murmur the prayers for the dying.* At the very 
moment, Tir-Aban and Mutaleha appeared. The latter held in her 
hand a flower of gulbad-samour, j the fatal plant which has the 
power of poisoning the breath that passes over it. 

‘ Ismael !’ said the sorceress, ^ thou hast made the sacrifice of 
half thy years to glory. Thy last hour of life is come, and thou art 
entering immortality.’ 'I’hcn, a|t the four corners of the couch of 
fsmael, there ajipeared tlie four angels of death, Monkir, Kekir, 
IMordad, and Esrael. ' Oh, holy Prophet !’ cried the philosopher, 

‘ to die ! — to die just as existence was beginning to be sweet ! — my 

* When a Persian is in the agonies of death, lights are placed on the 
c xternal terrace of his house, to warn the passers-hy to pray for him. 

t Gulbadsamoufy that is, the flower that poisons the wind. The Arabs 
call it churh, and Thomas Moore, in hi» poem of ‘ Lalla Rookh,* speaki 
of it by the name of Kerzereth, 
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wife, my children ! must I then bid you an eternal adieu '> Alas ! 
will the glory of my name console you for my loss ?— Hold T ex- 
claimed he to Mutaleha, who was presenting him the gulbad-samour, 
* oh, hold ! one of my children is absent. May I not see him ere I 
die ? To-morrow — ’ ‘ Delay is impossible,’ said Tir-Aban, ‘ unless, 
indeed, thou wilt renounce the future honours of posterity. Do 
this, and thy death may be deferred three days — no longer !’ ‘ 'I'hree 
days r said the dying man. ‘ Sacriliee the great name for which I 
have been so long toiling for three little days ! Weigh three days 
in the btilance against ages of glory ! But I cannot die without 
once more beholding my beloved boy ! Heartless, unfeeling genius 
of knowledge, thou bast deceived me like that of fortune ! Take 
back thy gifts. Let me die unknown, but give me three days more, — 
three days to be enjoyed with my dear family, — three days that I 
may press iny absent son once more to my heart.’ 

‘ The nobleness of this sentiment disarms us,’ said ’i'ir-Aban. 
' Ismael, pursue thy course undisturbed in the bosom of study and 
of nature. Thou hast saerifieed fortune to a trilling restraint. 
Thou now sacritieest glory to three days of life. Live henceforth 
for thy family and for ha|)[)incss, and tliink no more of oblaining in 
future age a delusive triumph in which the triumpher can take no 
share.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Egyptian sorceress, ‘ which of us has gained the 
victory in this experiment ? ’ 

'Both and neither,’ answered 'J’ir-Aban. ‘ Knowledge and fortune 
arc both good for those who know how to make a good use of 
them j but excess spoils every thing. The base* passions of man in- 
trude upon Ids prosperity and turn it to poi^o^. He only Ireats 
wealth as the means of satisfying bis fancies, and his eagerness for 
momentary gratifications. He does not make it the aceomplisher 
of his highest and noblest impuKes, Of science lie is ccjually un- 
worthy. He only employs it to feed Ids vanity, 'i’he example of 
the lishernum of Ormus ouglit to teach us to prize beyond riches 
and honours — ’ 

' Tranquillity,’ interru})ted IMutaleha. 

' And virtue,’ added the angel. 

Here Kcl-Anayet, (a really wise man under the mask of a fool,) 
ended his recital. Abbas, who had been some time in a doze, 
seemed to be startled up as the voice ceased, just as a miller is when 
his mill stops suddenly. 

' That story of thine, my honest fallow,’ exclaimed he, ' seems 
most drowsily moral.’ 

' He forgets his business,’ said Behut. 

' Not so,’ retorted our pretended buffoon. ' Does not he who 
throws good grain on a barren soil, or who gives good counsel to 
thedeaf,or lessons of wisdom to theambitious, — prove himself a fool }' 

Bebut quivered with passion and looked at Abbas, who, to avoid 
punishing the moralist, feigned to sleep again. 
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Voyage from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, by the 
Southern Passage. 

[The navitical poitions of this Oric^inal Journal will be found to possess sufficient interest 
for the Navigator and Hydrograplior, to whom most of the observations will be both new 
and important; and this consideration alone induces ns to give them a place in our pages, 
where all that ran elucidate the maritime poculiaulics of the Mastcru will be as strictly 
in place, as that winch relates only to its or In addition, however, to 

the merely nautical intormatiou, the Journal will be found to contain, as it proceeds, tnucli 
of novelty and interest respecting Uie coiintncs and people lying on each side of the Gulf, 
both in Arabia and PerBia, collected, under advantageous circumstances, on the spot.J 

No. I. 

Departure from Bombay — Islanch of the Seychelles — Tempestuous 
Monsoon — Entry into the Persian Gulf. 

The south-^vost monsoon havinc^ already set in on the western 
coast of India, it was deemed imjiossible, by those most conversant 
with the navigation of these seas, for us to make a direct passage 
across the Arabian Sea, from Bombay to INTnscat. The 15th of 
May is considered to be tlic latest jicriod at which any hope remains 
of effecting tlio direct jiassiigc ; though some are of opinion that 
even as late as the 30th a middle passage may be made, by going 
down the coast of Conran, as far as the Angrias Bank, between 
Bombay and Goa, or between the latitude of and 17" N., and 
then standing across S.VV. before tlic N.W. winds arc ended, and 
the monsoon fairly set in, by which means sufficient westing might 
he obtained to admit of bearing up before the S.W. monsoon, at the 
time of meeting it, and making a iiorlhcrly course good afterwards. 
As it was now the 4th of .luiu*, no hope remained of our making 
either the direct or the middle passage, so tliat we prepared our- 
selves for the southern one. 

On tlic bth, it falling slack water at 4 p.m,, wc weighed from the 
outer anchorage of JVnnbay, with the ebb of the neap tide, and the 
wind from the y.N.W., or light a-hoad. By sun-set we had nearly 
got the marks on, having Toll Nob in one with the Pajis, which is 
the line of bearing from the pitch of the South-west Prong j and, 
when the Nob is brought to the northward of these Paps, the reef is 
weathered, and the harbour considered to be cleared. While these 
were just in one, however, the ship was laid nearly over on her 
beam-ends by a violent squall, which obliged us to clew all down j 
and, the force of the wind rendering it impossible to carry any sail, 
while the heavy rain, and the darkness of the night, prevented our 
seeing either lights or marks for our guide, the pilot thought it ne- 
cessary to bear up for the ancliorage again, and accordingly we an- 
chored at about? p.m., in seven fathoms, .with the light-vessel of the 
Sunken Rock distant about a third of a mile. 
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June 6. — Though the tides were so slack, being now in the dead 
of the neaps, that tlie pilot himself despaired of our getting out 
until the springs, we were determined to give it another trial, and 
accordingly weighed with the first gleam of the dawn. • By 9 a.m., 
after hard beating under a press of sail, we had the marks for 
clearing the Reef nearly on; and the prospect of our getting out, as 
we had now daylight and two hours’ tide before us, seemed so fa- 
vourable, that the pilot was permitted to leave us before the har- 
bour was properly cleared. At 10 a.m. wc were taken sharp aback, 
with a hard squall from the W.N.W., while standing off shore, 
which split the jib, .and threw us round on the starboard tack, with 
our head to the S.W. At noon, having gradually fallen off, and 
finding ourselves in 7^ fathoms water, with no land in sight, from 
the thickness of the weather and rain, we wore off to the N.W. ; 
and at Ih. 30m. p.m., as the sky cleared up for a moment, wc were 
enabled to fix our position by distinct bearings. 

The wind continued to shift from S.AV. to N.W. throughout the 
afternoon, and obliged us frequently to veer ship, which, with the 
flood-tide now setting strong against us, prevented our gaining 
much ground. The weather continued to be squally, the wind va- 
riable, and the atmosphere constantly darkened by rain, so that all 
our attention was required to maintain a sharp look-out, and we 
wore ship almost every hour from tack to tack. 

June 7. — At 2 a.m. we had shoaled into less 7 fathoms ; but, 
the wind drawing now more westerly, w^e were enabled to luff off 
the coast, and deepened to 13, and 14 fathoms at noon, 

when we were in lat. 18'^ 25' N., and long. 72° 42' E., and at mid- 
night we had deepened to 21 fathoms. In the afternoon we des- 
cried a ship a-hcad, standing, like ourselves, to the southward, and 
at sunset had so far overhauled her, as to perceive it w'as a ship 
from Bengal, bound to the Persian Gulf, which had sailed two days 
before us from Bombay. 

June 8. — At sun-rise the Bengal ship was seen on our lee quarter, 
bearing N.E. by N., distant about tw'o miles, and we were then in 
22 fathoms. At 8 a.m. we had deepened to 30 fathoms, on a rocky 
bottom ; at 10, we had 32 fathoms ; and at noon, 35, on hard ground, 
being then in lat. 17° 2' N., long. 72° 54' E. The weather still con- 
tinued squally, with hard rain, and the wind veered between W. and 
W.S.W., with a high sea. About 10 p.m., we bore away a point 
free, to steer S. by E., and at midnight sounded in 40 fathoms, on a 
sandy bottom. 

June 9. — Considering ourselves now secure of our offing, we con- 
tinued to steer S. by E. along the edge of the bank, for the purpose 
of preserving the soundings of from 30 to 40 fathoms, as a guide for 
the fair way down between the islands of the Laccadives and Mal- 
dives and the Indian coast, and unbent the cables and stowed the 
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anchors. At noon we observed in lat. 14° 50' N., and were in 
long. 7^^ 39' E., in the depth of 41 fathoms j when edging in to- 
wards the shore, on a course of 8.S.E., we had shoaled gradually to 
34 fathoms at midnight, on a light blue sandy bottom. The weather 
continued to be squally, with rain, and the wind prevailing from 
the VV.8.W. 

June 10. — Eroni midnight we had hauled off half a point, steering 
now S. by E.-E., and, from the increasing strength of the wind, 
were under double-reefed topsails at noon, observing in lat. 12° 34' 
N., and being in long. 74° 44' E., with soundings in 30 hithoms on 
sand. We had the same de[)th at sunset, which induced us to haul 
off half a point more, and steer S. by E., when we had 32 fathoms 
at midnight, and were soon after in lat. 11° 54' N., by an altitude of 
the star Jlenetnach. 

June II. — The weather had now become more settled, and the 
wind blew steadily from tlie W.S.W., without squalls or rain, so 
that we shook out all the reefs. At noon we observed in lat. 10° 21' 
N., and were in long. 7()° 1' E., sounding in 40 fathoms on sand^ 
and having experienced the iniluence of a current setting to the east- 
ward, at the rate of nearly a mile per hour. AVe had now passed 
the latitude of Mount Dilly, and the whole range of the Laccadives, 
(whore we had been assured that we should find the weather most 
Mjually,) without having any sudden gust of wind, or a single shower 
of rain ; and, as we o[)ened the ISine Degree Channel, we found the 
sea smoother, and the weather still clearer and more settled. From 
noon wc steered 8., having now nearly cleared the length of the 
Malabar Coast ; and about 9 p.m. wc had a latitude of 9° 44' N. by 
the star JJenctnach, and soon after, of 9° 41' N. by the star 
Arcturus. 

June 12. — Still strong westerly winds, but fine weather, and the 
shi]) under all sail. At daylight we hauled close to the wind, and 
attempted to go out through the Eiglit Degree Channel, under the 
liope of cutting otf all the length of the Alaldiva Archi])elcigo, and 
Minning down our westing in a higher latitude ; but, though we had 
line weather enough, yet llu; wind was too dead a-head to effect any 
thing. We observed at noon in lat. S° 21' N., and were in long. 
75° 56' E., having now got off the bank of soundings entirely. We 
continued to steer S., and at 8li.30in. p.m., were in lat.7° 34' by an 
altitude of the star Arcturus, the weather still line. 

June 13. — The course still S., and the wind W. The lat. at 
noon 6° 22' N., long. 76 ' 12' E, j and at 7 v-m. the latitude perBe- 
netnach 5° 45' N., with steady weather, and a smooth sea. 

June 14. — Winds growing lighter, and drawing round more 
southerly. Lat. observed at noon, 4° 24' N., long. 76° 5' E. In 
the afternoon, light airs and intervals of calms, with squalls at times, 
accompanied with rain. At 8 p.m., latitude per Benetnach, 3°44'N., 
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and at 8h. 30m., latitude per Arcturus, 3° 40' N., with unsteady 
weather. 

June 15. — Soon after sunrise the wind had changed to S.W., 
which obliged us^now to steer S.S.K. At noon we were in lat. 
2® 44' N., and in long. 7(1° 12' K., with a slight current, and a swell 
from the S.E. The wind light and variable throughout the after- 
noon, and our lat., by the star Arcturus, at S p.nr., 2° 20' N. 

June 16*. — Fresher bree/es, and more steadily clear weather, but 
the wind still well to the westward. At noon our lat. observed was 
1° 1' N., and long. 75° 17' E. We had hauled up here to the S.W., 
in order to go sliarp round the .southern extreme of the Maldiva 
Archipelago, and, if pbs.sible, proceed by the northern, or short route, 
and run our westing down in 4'- or south latitude j but, as we got 
to the westward, we found the wind more dead agiiinst us, so that wc 
were obliged to steer south again. As we exj)e( ted to cross the 
lune about midnight, W’c took the altitudes of several stars in the 
evening watch, whieli gave us, — 

By the star in the foot of tlic ^southern Cross, 6° 20' N.! 

By the Spica V'irgiuis, I) 20 [ All near oacli 

By Bcnetnach, 0 1/ f other in time. 

By Arcturus, 0 20 J 

June 17 . — While crossing the Tunc, we had steady westerly 
breezes, and tine weather, the sliip Ijeing uiuh'r all sail. At nooji 
we observed in lat. 1° .3' S., and were in long. 7-V’ .'16' K., with a 
slight current settingto tlm ca.st\vaid. 

June 18. — Ligl)ter and more \ariab1e breezes, but still (dear 
weather. At noon observed in lat. 2° .54' 8., and were in long. 
75 ° 45' E., with the same slight easterly current as yesterday 5 and 
in the evening we bad squally weather, with showers of rain, and a 
declining wind. 

June 19. — At sunrise the sbij) had scarcely slecrngeway, audhe- 
hire noon it was Jidead calm. Wc had now got completely beyond 
the range of the south-west monsoon, and wore anxiously looking 
towards the south-east (piartcr for tin' trade-wmd, by wdiieh we still 
hoped to run our westing down in 1’ or 5° south latitude. Our 
hopes of this were kept alive by the be. ivy swells which came from 
that quarter, and which, as the ship was now immaungeablc by the 
helm, caused her to roll and tumble about in tlie se.a more violently 
than the hardest tempest could have done. Afnoou w’c observed in 
lat. 4° 20 ' S., and were in long. 75''’ 47' E., but continued to be 
becalmed throughout all the rest of the day. 

June 20. — The calm continued all night, and the swell was equally 
heavy from the south-ea.st, the weather hot, but not oppressively so. 
At noon wc observed in lat. V’ 29' S., and were iu long. 75° 45' F-, 
having made the southing by a current, since the swell was a head 
one, and the sails had never been once full throughout the last 
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twenty-four hours. One of the Arab sailors of the crew, who was 
the stoutest and strongest man in the ship when we left Bombay, 
having pined away by a disease winch none of us could tell the na- 
ture of, was committed to the deep by his Arab comrades on board, 
with greater feeling and solemnity than is usually seen among In- 
dian sailors, and with the accustomed ceremonies and prayers of the 
Mohammedan religion. 'I'he smell of tlie dejid body had attracted 
several sharks around the ship, one of which, being eight feet in 
length, and six. in ^irth at tlic broadest part, was harpooned and 
hauled on4)oard. 8oou after noon we caught the south-west trade, 
which blow in such light airs, as induced us to believe that it would 
be necessary to go still farther south to have it in any force, and we 
accordingly steered with this view, under all sail. 

J////C '21.-— The wind veering betw'een S.E. and S.S.E., and grow- 
ing lighter, instead of gaining strength, still obliged us to go farther 
south in search of tlie steady trade. At noun we observed in lat. 

'20' S., and were in long. '25' I'k, and in the evening we had 
some light s<piallb, w'itli flying showers of rain. 

— 'riio weather more settled, and the breeze fresher j 
but, being now abreast of the (fliagos Arcliipclago, it w'as thought 
better to stand still further to the southward, in order to go round 
llie island of Diego Garcia, which forms its southern extreme. Wc 
accordingly stood on S.W., observing in lat. 7’ S. at noon, and 
being tlien in long. 7^^ I'h In the afternoon the wind drew 
more southerly, being S.S.K. at I imu., and S. by K. at sunset. Its 
strength increased ; l)iit it still came sometimes in s<|ualls, with 
rain. 

June '23. — An increasing breeze at 8.S.E., with occasional squalls 
of rain. Being now well down to the southward, wt steered 
W.S.M'., and at noon w'cre in lat. 7'^ 38' 8., and long. 7'2'^ 53' E. 
We ran along in this paralhd stec'ring west, but without making the 
island of Diego Garcia, which 1 saw on a former occasion of my 
going by the southern route from Bombay to the Red 8ea. This 
island is, however, so low, as not to be clearly distinguished at a 
greater distance than 1'2 or 15 miles in the day, and live or six at 
night ) so that, as we passed ten miles to tlie southward of it, and 
crossed its meridian after .smisct, it was not likely that we should 
see it. 

Sane ‘24. — AVc had the wind now fresh from the S.E., but more 
hijually and rainy than before j steering west, with the wind on the 
quarter, and being often obliged to lower the tojisails, and clew all 
down, from its violence. At noon we observed in lat. 7'" 46" 8., and 
were in long. 70 '^ 4()" E., or just to the southwestward of the bank 
on Nvhicli soundings of 1.5 and 17 fatboms were obtained by his 
Majestyls ship Cenlurion, according to the charts ; but, as our water 
here was of a deep sea blue, we did not heave the lead. In the after- 
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noon we bad the trade wind declining in force, and veering to E.S.E., 
and at midnight it blew directly east, and steady. n 

June 25. — Steady breezes from the E.S.E., and the ship steering 
W. by N., under all sail. At noon we were in lat. 7° 31' S., and in 
long. 69° 6' K., and in the afternoon wc had again squally weather, 
with rain, the wind shifting frequently to every point between S. 
and E., and sometimes dying suddenly round to the very opposite 
quarter. 

June 26. — We had tlic wind more settled at S.E., and steadily 
fresh throughout the day. At noon wc observed in lat.' 7*^ 44' S., 
and were in long. 67° 22' E. In the afternoon, the wind becoming 
lighter and more variable, we thought it be.st to haul a point or two 
more southerly, for the sake of getting into the steadier trade.# 

June 27* — As we advanced to the southward, we found the 
weather more settled and clear, and the S.E. trade more steady and 
fresh. At noon we observed in lat. 1 1' S., and were in long. 
65° 14' E. Having now strong breezes from the S.E., we steered 
W. by N. under all sail. 

June 28. — At day-light the wind hud veered round to E.N’.E., 
and at 6 a.m. we were taken Hat aback with the wind from the 
westward, and obliged to brace sharp up, and haul to the southward. 
From this till 10 a.m. we had the wind from every ])oint of the 
compass, accompanied with squalls, and intervals of calms and rain. 
At noon the suu was obscured, and continued to be so all day; but 
the ship’s place, as corrected b) the run from yesterday noon, was 
in lat. 55' 8., and long. 63° 1' E. In the afternoon the wind re- 
turned to E.8.E., and enabled us to steer free. At 8 i*.m. our lati- 
tude, by the star in the eastern foot of the Centaur, was 7° 59' S., 
and about midnight, by a meridian altitude of the moon, 8° 2' S. 

June 29. — At sun-rise, wc .saw a ship bearing S.S.E., standing 
to the north- east w\ard under all sail, and distant from us about nine 
miles. At noon we olrserved in lat. 7° 41' S., and were in long. 
60° 16' E., having the doubtful island of George to the N.E., and 
the bank of 8aya de Malha to the southward of us. As we had not 
seen any land since our leaving Eombay, and there was such a dis- 
agreement between the longitude given by our dead reckoning, and 
that given by the chronometer, as to make us sus])ect the accuracy 
of both, it was thought best to make a degree or two of westing 
more than the usual limit for bearing up, and by running over to the 
Mahe Archipelago, and sounding on the biink there, or seeing some 
of the 8cychelle lsland.s', to correct our longitude, before we re- 
crossed the Line. We therefore continued to steer westerly for 
another twenty-d’our hours, having variable winds between E. and 
8.8,E., with hard squalls, accompanied with r.'iin, and an overcast 
and cloudy sky. 

June 30, — The weather continued still unsettled, with squalls and 
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rain throughout. At noon we observed in lat. 7® 4*2' S., and were 
in long. 57° 58' E., by account corrected from a good lunar observa- 
tion on the afternoon of the 24th of .fune ; the long., by dead reckon- 
ing, being at the same time 57° 20' E., but that by chronometer 
d()° 40' E-> which we considered to be at least 3° in error to the 
eastward of the truth. We accordingly now bore up N.W. for the 
Seychelle Bank, intending to pass to the eastward of the Fortune, 
Adelaide, and Success, whieli arc smaller .shoals to the southward of 
this Archipelago. We had still scpially weather, with rain. By an 
amplitude of the sun in the evening, the magnetic variation was 
found to be 6^ 15' westerly. 

July 1 . — The wind now blew fresh from the southward, with a 
clear sky. At noon we were in lat. 6"^ 22' S., and in long. 57° 25' E., 
with deep blue water, and a following swell, the wind drawing more 
easterly at noon, and at sunset being settled at S.8.E. 

July 2. — Our water being observed to be of a greenish hue, we 
hove a cast of the lead, and obtained soundings on the eastern edge 
of the Scychcllc Bank, in 50 fathoms, on a sandy bottom, at 8 a.m. 
Our latitude observed at noon was 4" 47' ^8., and longitude, brought 
up by account from the lunar observation of the 24th of June, 
55° 42', whi(?h corresponded very accurately with the situation given 
by our soundings. At Ih. .‘tOm. p.m. we saw one of the islands 
from the mast-head, bearing about W.N.W., and at 5h. 30m. p.m. 
were sufliciently near a grouj) of them to j)creeive that they were the 
islands called Frigate’s Island, Marianne, and the Three Sisters. 
Oiir longitude, per lunar observation, was now found to be within 
live or six miles of the truth, while that by dead reckoning merely 
was about 40 miles too far to the westward, from the general set of 
a westerly current with the trade winds, — and that by chronometer 
was upwards of 2° too far to the eastward, its daily rate of loss given 
us by Mr, Hereford at Bombay being 12", whereas we found it to 
have lost on a mean daily 21", or exactly double. We were now 
enabled to correct its rate, and, having altitudes for the mean time 
here, in the afternoon, with the beaiings of the islands in sight, look 
a fresh departure. 

The appearance of these islands of the Seychelles is very ^ilferent 
from those of the Chagos Archipelago ; the latter, (4 which Diego 
(iarcia is the jjrincipal, is almost wholly formed of coral, and is con- 
sequently but of little elevation above the water’s edge. Tliose of 
the Seychelles, on the contrary, are high islands, and evidently 
formed of stone. They a])peared to us, as well as we could judge 
from the distance at which we saw them, to be destitute of wood, 
and to be otherwise also barren ; nor arc any of the inferior islands 
of this group inhabited, although there was ft)rmerl 5 *Hi French, and 
is now a small English, settlement at the Iiarbonr of the principal 
island. This Arehipebigo was discovered in 1743, by Lazarus 
Fieuultj and named after the famous Mahc dc la Bourdonnais, then 
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Governor of the INIauritius. They arc situated in the middle of a 
great bank of soundings, of whicli Seychelles, orTMah^, is the prin- 
cipal. This is about sixteen miles long, by five in breadth, and has 
a harbour on its N.K. end, off Bat Biver, alFording shelter from all 
winds. This island, which gives its name to the whole Archipelago, 
is said to be high, but not cultivated ; and the tide rises six feet 
there, the flood setting IS.S.W., and higli water falling at f)h. 3()m. 
p.M. on the full and change of the moon. Most of the Seychelle 
islands abound with turtle ; and near the sea, on the low grounds, 
cocoa-nut trees are abundant, while on the hills are also found some 
trees of hard wood. The Krcmdi fed cattle on some of these islands, 
and colonised the most valuable of them with slaves from Mada- 
gascar. Seals also have been seen in great numbers on the shores 
of some of the lower islands of this group ; for it must be remarked, 
that, though the large islands are liigh hills of stone, some of the 
smaller ones are apparently formed of coral, and on these are found 
cocoa-nut trees, .sea birds, seals, turtle, sharks, and other fishes, but 
little fresh water. 

These islands arc a portion of that chain of sub-marine mountains 
which seems to extend from Madagascar to Sumatra, and to project 
its points above the surface of the ocean at irregular intervals, in 
the form of islands, reefs, banks, and shoals, dividing the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal from the Great Southern Oceaiij and 
offering a field of speculation for the geologist. 

At sunset wo steered north, (•oncei\ing ourselves to have now 
made sufiieient westing to secure our passage, 'fhe winds varied 
between S. and E., and the weather was very lia/y, but the breeze 
moderate, and the water smooth. 

July 3.— The morning opened with fresh breezes from between 
the south and east, accompanied by sudden scpialls and showers of 
rain, and the sun was obsenrod during the whole of the day. The 
ship’s place, by com])Utation, was in lat. 3^ 1'2' S., and long. 5(1'^ 4' E. 
at noon, having made some westing during tlie heavy squalls from 
the eastward, which often obliged ns to bear u[) from them. 

July 4. — 'I'he wind was now more settled from the southward, 
and the sky clear. At noon w’e observed in lat. I " :vl' S., and were 
in long?, by chronometer, .5.“)” 45' E., having still made some west- 
ing from a slight current, and from bearing up occasionally as yes- 
terday. 

July 5. — In re-crossing the Line this morning, w'c had moderate 
southerly winds, w'ith Hying sliowors of small rain, but smooth 
water, and on the whole pleasant w'eatlier. We observ ed at noon in 
lat. 18' N., and were in long. .5.5" 38' E., steering north under all 
sail. An azincRith before sunset gave us 4° 15'AV. for the magnetic 
variation here. 

July 6. — During the night the wind had gradually veered round 
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to the S.W., the weather still continuing moderate and fine. At 
noon it had driiwoTound to west, and freshened withal. We were 
then in lat. observed 2° ^3' N., and in long. 56*^ fiO' E., still steering 
north, under all the sail we could carry. 

July 7. — Wind now strong at west, and a rising sea, which would 
not admit of our carrying studding-sails any longer. We went, 
however, at ll»e rate of vseven and eight knots under single-reefed 
topsails, with the topgallantsails over them, the beaming sea occa- 
sioning us to roll to windward in the trough of it considerably. At 
noon we observed in lat. 1 J' N., and were in long. 55° 48' E. ; 
and at night we had an increasing gale, with a higher and more 
dangerous sea on our weather beam. 

July 8.— A heavy gale from W. and W.S.W., with a tremendous 
sea, bw'aking in over the waist, and keeping the main-deck constant- 
ly under water. Obliged to carry a press of sail to lly before the sea, 
which sometimes broke as high as the leading blocks of the lower 
rigging. At noon w'e observed in lat. 49' N., and were in long. 
55^ 25' E., still steeling north, and making’ the magnetic variation 
•1° 30' AV. per amjilitude at sunset. 

July ti. — A violent gale from the S.W., with a sea that was equal 
to any J had ever seen in .any part of the world. High as our poop 
out of the water, it often made a clear breach over it, and we 
laid the misfortune to have one of the poop boys washed overboard, 
wlicn the ship was tl\iiig through the water with such velocity that 
it was perfectly impracticable to save him. 'I'he ship now laboured 
heavilv, and was pumped at fourteen inches every lionr, although she 
was new, and strongly built, and on ordinary occasions wnis perfectly 
tight. At daylight it Idew still harder, when we sent the topgallant- 
yards on deck, furled tlic mainsail and mizen topsail, lowered the 
driver gad' on deck, and close reefed. Jt was found necessary to get 
fresh stoppers on the fore lack and sheet, and on the topsail-sheets, 
with preventer braces on the lower and topsail yards, and additional 
lashings on the booms and boats. At nnon we. observed in lat. 
1 1° d' N., and w'oie, Ivy ehronnmetcr, in long. 55° 43' E., tlie sea 
having beat ns olf to the eastward, notwithstanding tliat we had 
always steered something to the westward of north, and that the 
variation was also westerly. « 

July 10. — It had blown so furiously through the night, and the 
sea had continued to sweep our decks so constantly, that it was ne- 
cessary to batten down all tlic liatches,uiid bring the great^T number 
of the passengers and the crew on the poop. The wind still conti- 
nued at 8.AV^., and ofl’ered no symptom of abatement in force. The 
ship laboured heavily, and leaked considerably 3 and all our attention 
"W’as retpiired to guide her safely through the storm, and prevent her 
hroaching-to. 

A\^e had passed the parallel of Socotra in the night, going about 
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a degree to the eastward of its meridian, and noon observed in 
lat. 14° 91 N., and were, by chronometer, in long. 55° 59' E., the 
heavy swell of the sea breaking us off to the eastward, though we 
constantly steered to the windward of north j but, from the violence 
of the wind and waves, we found it impossible to make a north 
course good, even if we had needed it, so that we congratulated our- 
selves on being so far to the westward. We had observed, since the 
morning, that the water no longer retained the deep sea blue of the 
ocean, by which we inferred that soundings might have been' ob- 
tained here abreast of the entrance to the Red Sea. At sunset the 
colour of the water was changed to a greenish hue, and we had a 
heavy ffill of dew in the early part of the night, both of which were 
symptoms of our approach towards the land. 

July 11. — The wind had moderated during the night, and drawn 
now toS.S.W., though tlierc was still a high-breaking sea, of a more 
dangerous kind even than that which rose during the fury of the 
gale. We shook out our third reefs; but the ship, though able to 
carry more sail, laboured as heavily, and made as much water as 
before. At noon we observed in lat. 1^° 9' N., and were, by chro- 
nometer, in long. 5(>° 27 ' E. Ha/ing now more moderate leather, 
with smoother water, we crossed the topgallant yards, out reefs, 
and hauled in north, under the expectalion ot making one of the 
Curia Muria islands before sunset, and being the better enabled 
shape our course from them along the land for the niglit. Between 
noon and sunset we ran forty-live miles per log, on a true course of 
N. by E., when we made the land of Cape Chansely, at the distance 
of only three or four miles. It was so hazy that wx should not 
have seen it then, hut for the sun’s setting behind the high table-land 
there, and just showing us its upper edge in a line across its disk. 
We had gone fiver the spot on which Deriahy, the easternmost of 
the Curia Muria inlands is laid down, without seeing it, so that it 
must be placed a little to the eastward of its relative bearing from 
Cape Chansely at least. This headland was not known by any name 
to the Arabs on board. Its latitude corresponded, however, with 
that of Cape Cluvnsely on the chart. 

There were here two remarkalde bluff capes, with a liigh table- 
land above them, and a lower land continuing to run away to the 
N.E., but losing itself in the haze. The colour of the water was no 
lighter than before, and seemed like that of forty or fifty fathoms 
depth. We hauled off uowatE.N.E. for the mght, to clear the 
bay between Cape Chansely and Caiic Isolette, and at midnight 
.sounded in forty-five fathoms. The wind grew gradually lighter ; 
but we had still a high beaming swell, whieli set us to leeward, and 
occasioned the ship to roll much. 

July 12. — At daylight, wlien we had gone sixty-live miles on a 
true course of N.E.^E., allowing for the heave of the sea, a slight 
current, and magnetic variation, all carrying us to leeward of E.N.E., 
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the course steered since we hauled oflf the land, we found ourselves 
within about three miles of the low land of Cape Medrica, and in ten 
fathoms water. We at first thought that we ijiight have run^ 
greater distance than that given by the log, and that this point 
might have been the Cape Isolette of the charts j but, besides that 
our course steered would have carried us quite clear of this, the 
shoal water of ten fathoms, at a distance of three miles from the shore, 
did not at all correspond with the depths of forty and thirty fathoms 
which are laid down in the charts, much farther in. On the other 
hand, there are some points of resemblance between the coast here 
and the description given of Isolette in the Directories, as having 
a double table-land, about two or three miles in length, to the west- 
ward of it ; but this would apply equally well, perhaps, to twenty 
other headlands on this coast. The appearance of Cape Chansely 
corresponded accurately enough, in general character, with that 
given of the same part of the coast in the Views of D’Auvergne j 
but this land, which we now saw, did not at all resemble his delinea- 
tion of Cape Isolette, but rather approached to that of Marnica, as 
it is called. 

Among the passengers, as well as the crew, we had many Arab 
sailors, who were well acquainted with the coast, and who all 
agreed that this w^as Mcdrica, explaining the W’ord as coming from 
the Arabic root Idderick, ‘ to overtake,’ and in this form signifying 
' a place that may be always overtaken, or come up with j’ 6V, as 
some said, ' a place which it is much more easy to get among the 
dangers of, than it is to avoid.’ The whole of this coast is imper- 
fectly known to Kuropeuns, and is carefully shunned even by the 
Arabs themselves, except when accident throws them closer to it 
than they intended, or when, in the fair season, they coast along it 
in boats. One cannot so much wonder, therefore, at the error of 
situation in many of the principal positions, or of the general inac- 
curacy of the delineation of this coast in most of our charts. Ac- 
cording to our observations in the run made from Cape Chansely, 
this point of Medrica should lie in lat. 18'^ 35' N., and long. 
5/ ^ 35' E . ) but, as we ran from hence, after hauling off, forty-three 
miles and a half, on a true course of east, and were then in lat. 
18° 57' N., by good observation, it is clear that the point to which 
we were so near in the morning, was that called Cape Isolette in the 
English charts, and that we had been carried by a north-east current 
considerably farther a-head than the distance given by the log. 
^Vhether this name of Isolette, which is evidently a European one, 
and defived from the small islet placed in the charts near the point, 
he but the name of the first voyagers here, who knew nothing of the 
Arabic one of Medrica, and whether this, w'hen at length learnt, 
was transferred by succeeding hydrographers to a projecting point 
nearer to Cape Chansely, it would be difficult to say, though it is 
easy to believe such a confusion of names and places in a coast ac- 

Orkntol Herald, Voli^, 2 F 
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knowledged to be but imperfectly known, even in the present advanced 
stage of hydrographical knowledge. Of these two facts, however, 
we were certain,* that by all the Arabs on board who pretended to 
know any thing of the coast, the point was called Medrica, and 
that, by our own observations, at noon, we w^rc in lat. 18*^ 57' N., 
and long., by chronometer, 58^^ 18' 30" E., having run from it just 
forty-three miles and a half per log, since hauling olf from it at day- 
light, on a true east course, and twenty-two miles since taking our 
sights for the chronometer at 9 a,m., when we were in .57^ 56' 30" E. j 
so that the Cape was consequentl^in lat. 18” 57' N., and long. 57°35'E. 
This makes an error in Heather’s chart, at the same point, of nine 
miles in latitude too far to the north, and thirteen miles in longitude 
too far to the west ; and in Horsburgh’s, an error of only two miles 
in latitude to the north, and twenty miles in longitude to the east- 
ward of its place ; so that its true position is nearly a mean between 
these two. 

When we saw this Cape, with the first opening of the dawn, it 
bore from us N.E., distant from two to three miles, and was com- 
pletely a lee shore to us. The wind had declined in strength, though 
it still blew from the S.W., and rolled in such a heavy sea upon the 
beach, that the foam of the breaking surf was curried to the very 
summits of the cliffs. AVe had only ten fathoms water alongside, 
and, from the hjgh beaming swell, the ship rolled so much as to be 
almost unmanageable by the helm. A\^e shook out all reefs, how- 
ever, spread every inch of canvas, and, hauling off east, fortunately 
succeeded in clearing all danger. AVc remarked here, that the 
water close to the land, and as far out as liftecn fathoms, was of a 
bright grass green , beyond that, it suddenly changed to a dark 
bottle-green and soon after, to a dark indigo blue 3 each of these 
shades being occasioned by the respective depths over which they 
lay, but their limits being more plainly marked than any thing of the 
kind I had ever observed before, except the line of division between 
the waters of the Nile and of the sea, at the period of the inunda- 
tion, when it discharges, with its greatest velocity, into the JVIediter- 
ranean. By the Arabs on board, these shallow and deep waters 
were called ^ El-Rukh,’ and * El-Jazer.’ 

Having so narrowly escaped the danger described, we now hauled 
off N,E. by E., to steer clear of the still more dangerous Gulf of 
Maziera, which is the part of the coast of all others the least known, 
and the most cautiously avoided, from a su])position of its abounding 
with whirlpools, cross currents, and hidden rocks and shoals : we 
continued to have a fresh breeze all night. 

July 13. — At daylight, having nothing in sight to theN.W., we 
edged in towards the coast, and at noon were in lat. 20 ” 25' N., and 
long. 29” 52' E., from whence we steered away N. by E. for Ras el 
Had. We continued under all sail, with a fine breeze from the 
S.S.W., but a heavy sea. At 9 p.m. we obtained a meridian 
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altitude of the star Antares, which made our latitude 21® 5(y N., aud 
at midnight, by a meridian altitude of Altair, we were in lat. 22® 25' 
Being now round the Cape, or to the northward of its latitude, we 
steered N.W. along the direction of the coast. 

July 14. — We had no sooner hauled in round this Cape, than we 
lost the heavy sea of the S.W, monsoon, and the wind itself veered 
round to S.E., and blew fresh, but without disturbing the smoothness 
of the water, which was like that of a small harbour. The name of 
Has el Had is literally 'The Cape of the Boundary,’ and is meant to 
express the extreme limit of Arabia in this diiection. Though we 
passed sufficiently near it to hear the roar of the surf breaking on 
the shore, or perhaps within two or three miles of the beach, we saw 
nothing of the land itself. There was no moon, but the night was 
clear, and the light of the stars sufficient to enable us to see, as we 
conceived, for several miles a-head j but, though the land about or 
within this (^ape is described to be high and uneven, and capable of 
being seen at a distance of twenty leagues in the daytime, yet the coast 
is said to project out in a flat plain towards the sea, so as to make 
the pitch of the Cape, or the very easternmost extreme of the land, 
a low point} and this, as it is sandy, and nearly of the colour of the 
water, would not be easily distinguished in the night. The difficulty 
of lixing on this extreme point has occasioned the Cape to be set down 
in very ditterent latitudes by diflerent observers. By observations 
taken in the Leopard, in 1799, its latitude was given as 22® 20' N., 
while Heather’s charts place it in 23® N.,a difference of forty miles. 
The longitude has been still more widely estimated : by leather, it 
is placed in 58 ’ 48' E. ; by Arrowsmith, in 59® 10' E.; by M. 
D’Apres, in 6*0® 4' E. } and by others in 61® 5' E., — a difference of 
nearly three degrees ! Horsburgh, in his ' Directory,’ says that, by 
recent observations, this Cape appears to be in long. 60° 40' E., 
though, in his chart, it is jdaced in 59° 55' E. } and this is not the 
()rily instance in which his charts and his Directory are at variance. 
By our own run, the eastern extreme of the Cape must have been 
within, or to the westward of 60® 12', which was the meridian in 
Mliich we rounded it } and, if we were not deceived in the sound of 
the breakers on the shore, and the estimated distance thereby, it 
would lie, by our account, in about 61® 10' E., which is the same as 
it was made in the Leopard in 1799, by lunar observations. As our 
latitudes by stars could not be depended on within tw'o or three 
miles, the latitude of 22® 22' N., which is given to it by Horsburgh, 
may be nearest the trutli. 

At 9h. 45m. a.m. we first saw the high land of Kalhat, bearing 
nearly west, and, it now falling calm, we made scarcely any further 
progress until noon, when We observed in lat. 22® 51' N., and were 
in long. 59® 48' E. The heat of the weather was now more op- 
pressive than can be conceived. Not a breath of air was in motion j 
the atmosphere, which we respired, was like the air of a dry furnace j 
2 F 2 
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and the heat of the sun, which was now vertical, scorched every 
thing on which it shone. We had awnings and sails spread over 
every part of the deck to shelter the. people, notwithstanding which, 
the Persians, Arabs, Indians, and even African negroes, who were 
on board, sank exhausted under this sudden change of temperature. 

In the afternoon we had a light breeze, which was scarcely of an 
hour’s duration, and blew from the seaward, or N.E. This was 
followed again by a calm, and the haze was so great, that the high 
land near us was hardly perceptible through it, except when the sun 
sank behind it as it |et. During the evening it still continued calm 
but at midnight we had a land breeze, which was as light, and of as 
short duration, as the sea one at noon of the same day. 

July 15. — We had passed at too great a distance from the coast 
between Ras el Had and Kalhat, to see any of its features there; 
but we learnt from some Muscat Arabs on board, that the town of 
Masera, placed by some charts just to the southward of Ras el Had, 
and by others to the northward of it, does not exist; and they sup- 
posed the error to be occasioned by some misconceived information 
regarding ^the island of Masera, or Mazeira, to the S.W. of the Cape. 
The town of Soor, or Zoar, is, however, well known by that name, 
and is described to be a fortified place, but without a port, the go- 
vernor of it being subject to the Imaum of Muscat, whose authority 
extends thus far. The land here, as well as at Kalhat and Teewy, 
two towns giving names to mountains over them, to the N.W, of 
•Zoar, is exceedingly high, and certainly of greater elevation than 
the Cihauts of India, in the neighbourhood of Bombay at least. We 
had no favourable opportunity of measuring their altitude, from the 
haziness of the atmosphere ; but from four to five thousand feet 
might be safely assumed as its least height from the sea. 

At noon the sun was so obscured by the haze, that wc could ob* 
tain no meridian observation, but were, by estimation, in lat. 23° 7 'N-; 
'and long. 59° 27' E., having the high land of Teewy to bear about 
south of us, but the edge of me coast was lost in the haze. The towns 
of this district, we learnt, were all smaller than Zoar, and inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen. Their names were not known to any one on 
board ; as the district itself only was called Teewy, and the villages 
in it spoken of as seated within it, and often without any other ap- 
pellation than merely ‘ one of the villages of Teewy.* Kalhat is 
also the name of a district ; but there was formerly a considerable 
town of that name, which is now in ruins on the coast, and at pre- 
sent entirely uninhabited. Of the town of Bate, as laid down in the 
charts, we could learn nothing, but were assured, on the contrary, 
that there was no place of a name at all resembling it on this part of 
the coast. 

The next remarkable spot beyond the high land of Teewy, is a 
gap in the hills, formed by the sudden termination of that high 
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land, and the commencement of the mountains of Kooriat, leaving;^ 
narrow valley between. This is called in Arabic, ‘ Waadi Thaeka,’ 
or the Straitened Valley j the word Thaeka being used to express a 
place so narrow, as that there is but barely room for a man to turn 
himself in it. In the English charts it is called the Devil’s Gap, 
from its frequently sending out sudden gusts of wind, which are 
alarming and dangerous to ships not prepared for them. Beyond 
Waadi Thaeka, to the N.W., is the town of Daghoman, with a tor- 
rent of fresh water coming from the hills behind it, and discharging 
itself into the sea here. There is also a small harbour for dows and 
boats before the town. 

At 4 P.M., having sailed ten miles on a true course of N.W. from 
noon, we had the opening of this small town and harbour to bear 
S. W., distant six or seven miles, and saw two dows enter there from 
the northward. 

At .5 p.M., having gone one mile and a half from our last bearing, 
on a true course of north, we had the high land of Zaatery bearing 
N.W. by W. j the island of Abu Daood, opposite the Cape of that 
name, bearing N.W. by N., with the passage between the island 
and the main clearly open. A small lump of land near the sea, 
which was said to stand right before the town of Kuriat, bore at the 
.same time W. by N., distant about eight miles ; and a little to the 
S.E. of this was pointed out a creek, called ^Khore*el Mellheh,’ or 
tlie Creek of 8alt, from the circumstance of there being a great 
(]uantity of sea-salt made there, and exported as an article of trade. 
Kuriat is the large.st town between Muscat and Ras el Had, and 
gives its name to the district in which it lies. Ras Abu Daood, or 
the Cape of Father David, is the headland called Badaud in the 
charts. The island which lies off the point of this Cape, is lower 
than the land on the main, and is not more than a mile in length. 
Tlie passage between it and tlie shore is little more than that in 
breadth, but affords only a passage for boats through it. At 10 p.m., 
having gone twelve miles on a true c^iursc of N.|W. since our last 
bearings, we bad the Cape, called Ras A boo Daood, and the small 
i^land abreast of it, in one, bearing south, distant about six miles ; 
and at midnight, having sailed seven miles on a true course of 
N.W.iN., we had another Cape, ^idled Ras Khezey Keyzan, or Ras 
>‘^eefa, with a small town of the last name near it, bearing N.W. by 
W,, distant about eight miles. 

July 16. — We bad light airs from the S.E., and sometimes gusts 
of wind from off the land during the night, which enabled us to 
)nake some little progress, though by far the greater portion of the 
time it was nearly calm. At .5 a.m., having gone eight miles a 
true course of N.W. by N. since midnight, we saw the fortifications 
of Muscat bearing N.W. by W., distant ten or twelve miles, ap- 
pearing through the openings of the small islands before it. We 
had, at tlie same time, nearly abreast of us, a long island, called 
El Khahiran, whose southern extreme bore W.S.W., about two 
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miles distant, and its northern extreme W.JN., about five miles off. 
There is a fine harbour within this for ships, the entrance being at 
the S.E. end of the island ; and there is a fair passage between the 
island and the main all the way through for boats, the water being 
too shallow for the outlet of ships at the N.W. end. When we had 
sailed three miles farther on a true course of N.W. by N., we had 
the following bearings ; 

Small town of Yetty, with a torrent of fresh water, 
and the small island of Sheick Musaood before it . S.W. .3 miles. 


Small harbour of Yghessa W.S.W. 3 — 

Kantnb, a small village W. by S.^S. 4 — 

Bistan Kebeer, and Biatan Soghire, near each other. . W.fS. 5 — 

Small island of Rotha, with a tower near it W. 7 — 

Town of Haramil, with another tower near it W.|N. 8 — 

Larger town of Sedab W.^N. 8 — 

Highest fortifications of Muscat W. by N.^N. !) — 

Ras Sheteify, a Cape beyond it W. by N.fN. 15 — 


The coalit all along was mountainous within land, but low and 
abounding in date trees near the shore ; and the water every where 
deep, close to the beach. 

The sea-breeze freshening, and drawing soutii-eastorly along 
shore, we crowded all sail, and before noon were up with the en- 
trance to the Cove of Muscat. In approaching it, we kept close to 
the south-eastern point, as there are no dangers but such as are in 
sight j and, luffing sharp round the small rock, called, in the charts, 
Fisherman’s Rock, we hauled into the harbour, and anchored there 
in seven fathoms water, with the following bearings : 

The south-eastern Fort S.E.^S. 

The north-western Fort W.4^S. 

The north-eastern Foft N.N.E. 

The ships of war usually lie farther out, and in deeper water; 
but the birth in which we had brought up was right in the middle 
of the shipping, and a safe and c|>nvenicnt one for ships having to 
discharge or receive cargo, or to communicate frecjuently with the 
shore. 

The Imaum of Muscat having a Bombay-built frigate, the Caro- 
line, under his own colours lying here, we fired a salute of eleven 
guns on anchoring, which was returned immediately by an equal 
number from that ship. We were assisted by the boats and the 
crew of this ship also in carrying out an anchor, and in mooring by 
two stern hawsers hauled in at the quarter ports, which is the usual 
way of securing the merchant ships here, as there is no room to 
swing, from the smallness of the place, compared with the number 
of vessels generally remaining at anchor in the harbour. 
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July 17.-^0n the morning of to-day, I went with the sh^’s agent, 
a native Arab of the place, and with the Hindoo, who is the broker 
of the East India Company here, to wait on the Imaum in person, 
and pay him my respects on our arrival. We were received by him 
in the shade of a cool court, having a garden in its centre, planted 
with the broad-leafed banana, thickly set j and our reception was 
courteous, affable, and kind, to an unusual degree. The Imaum, 
whose name is ISeid Seyed, (the former a title derived from his noble 
descent from the family of the Prophet, and the latter a proper 
name,) was a well-made and handsome man, of about the middle 
size, and only thirty years of age, having succeeded to the Govern- 
ment by the choice of his father, though he has several, elder 
brothers still living. The simplicity of di-ess and manner among 
tlie Arabs had been long known to me; but I had never, in all my 
intercourse with them, seen it carried to so remarkable an equality 
as here. The Imaum wore a plain muslin shirt, entirely destitute of 
ornament, with a blue checked, or small cross-lined cotton cloth 
around his loins beneath it, in the form of an Indian lengooty, in 
lieu of trowsers, beneath it. His waist was girded by a similar blue 
checked cloth, rolled round it as a sash, on the outside, of the shirt; 
and the turban of the head was formed of exactly the same material, 
resembling the finest blue check worn in sailors’ shirts, with the ad- 
dition of a few red lines, and a thin fringe at the ends and edges, as 
a border. In the sash of the waist was a small crooked dagger, 
like the yembeah of the Yemen Arabs, with its scabbard slightly 
ornamented with silver ; but the sword, whose hilt was ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, and the mounting of whose scabbard was gold, was 
hung over the shoulder by a plain leathern belt, without this going 
over the head or neck, so that it was taken down in the hand in an 
instant, without drawing it, and was seemingly for the most part 
carried there as one would do a walking-stick. 

The whole suite of this prince was composed of only live or six 
familiar attendants, in the character of confidants, friends, and com- 
panions, rather than of courtiers or dependants. The dresses of 
these men were exactly similar to that of their sovereign; and all of 
them were armed with swords, and shod with sandals, as if ready 
either for journeying or for war. As the preceding evening com- 
menced the Mohammedan Fast of Ramadan, no refresllhients were 
introduced ; nor indeed is this usual at other times, the tAnperance 
of the people of Muscat being proverbial even among the Arabs of 
this part ; and even pipes and coffee, the usual enjoyments of the ^ 
poorest classes throughout the rest of Arabia, and all over Turkey, 
are seldom seen here at any time. The Imaum expressed himself 
particularly gratified at meeting with an Englishman, who had seen 
so much of Mohammedan countries, and who could converse with 
him freely, but more particularly with one who could explain to him, 
without the medium of a bad interpreter, all that he was desirous of 
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knowing regarding ships and maritime commerce. Independently 
of its being his interest, as prince of a maritime state, to attend to 
these subjects, the pursuit of them was evidently a favourite passion 
with him j and he appeared to understand the principles of shipping 
affairs, of naval warfare, and of maritime trade, better than any 
foreigner among the Asiatics that I had ever yet met with, and 
better, indeed, than many Europeans, whose opportunities of ac- 
quiring such knowledge are much greater. 

The heat of the weather, added to the Fast of Ramadan, rendering 
a residence in the town of Muscat unusually oppressive at this mo- 
ment, the Iraaiim intended remaining here only for the day, and 
purposed going to his country residence at Seda]:>, a cool and agree- 
able spot, about four hours from town, to remain. As I had 
been furnished with a strong letter of recommendation to his high- 
ness from an intimate and j)articular friend of the Imamu’s at Bom- 
bay, and as some Mohammedan passengers of note, whom we 
brought with us, had spoken very favourably of me before ray 
landing, my reception by the Imaum was more than usually honour- 
able, and my conversation with him soon became familiar. This 
led to an invitation from the prince to accompany him to his country 
residence at Sedab, to remain there during the stay of the ship at 
his port. From the manner in which this was ])resscd upon me, 
and the assurance that it was a flivour never befor(' shown to any 
European, I had some difhculty in refusing ; but there were many 
reasons which induced me to persist in declining it. 

After this 1 accompanied the shi})’s agent, who was a native of 
Muscat, to his father’s house. He had come round with us from 
Bombay, and had now readied bis home, after an absence of five 
years in India and China. As we reached the door of his dwelling, 
we found two men preparing to sacrifice a goat at their master’s 
son’s return to his father’s house. One of these held the struggling 
victim, and the other had the naked knife ready to slay it, when, as 
the guest put his foot over the threshold, the throat of the animal 
was cut, and the warm blood sprinkled on the comer’s feet, in token 
of joy and welcome. As we proceeded farther in through tlie pas- 
sages and courts of the house, a number of female Abyssinian slaves 
strewed lei^es and flowers along our })ath, and threw handfuls of 
the same ^ver the head of, their master’s heir. 

Towards evening, as the violence of the heat declined, the house 
was filled with visitors to welcome the return of thpir long absent 
friend ; and in this assembly I still saw much that was new to me 
regarding Arab manners, and was much enterUiined by the conver- 
sation of the circle. 

July 20. — This morning, agreeably to his promise, his highness 
the Imaum of Muscat came off to pay me a visit on board the ship. 
He had managed it so privately, that but for the report of the quar- 
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ter-master, who had the look-out on our poop, and saw his bdat 
pulling; towards us from the shore, we should have known nothing 
of the*precise time of his eoming. There was but a moment left, 
therefore, to prepare for his reception : the crew and supernumeraries 
on board, to the number of about a hundred, were dressed in clean 
clothes, all work suspended, the guard of sepoys, to the number 
altogether of about fifty, with twodnunmers, and a native officer at 
their head, were paraded in regimentals on the quarter-deck j and, 
when the prince entered over the side, he was received with the 
salams of the Mohammedan sailors, the roll of drums, and military 
salute of the sepoys under arms, lie took me by the hand with 
great cordiality, and hastened into the cabin to avoid the parade, of 
which he was acknowledged by all to be constantly an enemy. After 
sitting some time in the cabin, and admiring the neat arrangement, 
cleanliness, and order of every thing he saw, and contrasting it, at 
the same time, with the general want of those ({ualities on board 
the vessels of every other nation but the English, he went over every 
part of the ship that was accessible, both above and below, exa- 
mining and inquiring into the minutest particulars of such things 
as he did not perfectly understand. As we lay almost alongside his 
own frigate, the C.aioUne, which was built after an English model 
in the East India Company’s dock-yard at ]lon\bay, and was ac- 
knowledged to be a handsome vessel of her class, the comparison 
of our model and dimensions with hers naturally suggested itself, 
and persons were sent to measure them both. The result made it 
appear that there was but little diftercncc in our size and tonnage, 
the Caroline being 133;| ftet long, and 3 O 7 J- feet broad, and our own 
sliip 131 feet long, and 31^ feet broad. Our gun-deck was much 
higher, and altogether more roomy tliaii that of the Arab frigate, and 
our quarter-deck more spacious ; but, on the other hand, she seemed 
to have the finest bottom, so that she was of a better form for 
.uiiling, while we were more calculated for defence in fighting, and had 
greater capacity for stores or cargo. The Imaum passed upwards 
of an hour on board, pursuing the inquiries to which he seemed so 
anxious to obtain satisfactory replies, and this he did with an ardour 
of curiosity which was remarked by all. On his quitting the ship, 
he saw that our guns were loaded to salute him ) but he recjucsted 
very strenuously that we would not fire, repeating again his aver- 
sion to public honours. At his re(piest I accompanied hinfon board 
liis own frigate, where, while some of his suite lay down and slept, 
he went all over the ship with me, attended by the olficers of the 
frigate, whom he desired to listen to and comply with every thing 
that I might suggest as an improvement in the rigging, and spars 
aloft, iis well as in the tackling of the guns, and the arrangement of 
every thing about the hull. There was, in truth, to an English 
sailor’s eye, every where room for improvement, though the Arab 
officers looked on the ship as in the highest possible state of order j 
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and, though they seemed to feel many of my suggestions as re- 
proachful to their own talents, yet the prince had the good sense 
to perceive that it was by a combination of many such seeipingly 
unimportant points, and by an attention to the minute, as well as 
more striking, matters of regulation in their ships, that those of the 
English were so superior, as they are every where acknowledged to 
be, over the vessels of every other Power in the world. 


To A Lady, who accused her Lover or Flattery. 

{Translated from the Arabia ft.) 

No, Leila, no — when Selim tells 
Of many an unknown grace that dwells 
In Leila’s face and mien j 
When he describes the sense refined, 

That lights thine eye, and fills thy mind. 

By thee alone unseen : 

’Tis not that, drunk with love, he sees 
Ideal charms which only please 

Through passion’s partial veil j 
’Tis not that flattery’s foolish tongue 
Hath basely framed an idle song ; 

But truth that breathed the tale. 

Thine eyes unaided ne’er could trace 
Each opening charm, each varied grace. 

That round thy person plays ; 

Some must remain conceal’d from thee 
For Selim’s watchful eye to see. 

For Selim’s tongue to praise. 

One polish’d mirror can declare. 

That eye so bright, that face so fair. 

That cheek which shames the rose ; 
But how thy mantle waves behind. 

How float thy tresses in the wind, 

Another only ^shows. 
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Singular Sect op Devil-Worshippers in the Burmese 
Territories. 

[Communicated in a recent letter from a Military Officer at Calcuttei to hie friend in 
England.] 

While our army remained inactive at Proem, Commissioners 
having gone to Umerapoora to obtain the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, entered into with the Burmese ambassador, I seized the 
opportunity of obtaining permission to make a botanical excursion, 
into the neighbouring province of Myehidshan. I had lately 
rendered some service to a chief in the ambassador’s suite, who 
encouraged me to the undertaking by obtaining for me a passport, 
and recommending to me an interpreter, a Native of the province 
I wished to visit. This man, having been for some years resident 
in the Company’s territories, was well acquainted with Hindoostanee, 
in which language, thanks to our learned friend Gilchrist’s 
initiatory lessons and useful works, I had, by this time, become a 
tolerable proficient. 

It being my intention, at some future period, to submit my 
journal to the public, I shall not here trouble you with any detail 
of my proceedings j ])ut, knowing your taste for divinity, I will 
content myself with some account of an extraordinary sect, in the 
])rovince I vi. sited, who are worshippers of the Devil ! In return, I 
shall expect the advantage of your opinion, on sohie jioints in 
which I am desirous of information that cannot be readily or satis- 
factorily obtained here. 

My interpreter proved to be a shrewd fellow, thougli a zealot and 
one of the sect of Devil-worshippers, regarding whom he was very 
desirous of impressing me with a correct opinion ] and, I being no 
less anxious to gain information, regarding a Divinity so preposte- 
rous, and so contrary to those princijdes which actuate the rest of 
the world in the choice and object of their religion, it became my 
constant evening’s occupation, during my tour, to converse with my 
interpreter on the subject, to propose my doubts, and even to argue 
with him on the absurdity of his tenets, and their obviously injurious 
effects on the morals of all who might adopt them. This, so far 
from cooling his desire to eominunicate information, inspired him 
with ardour in the defence of his opinions ; he constantly assured 
me, on such occasions, that my disapprobation proceeded from a 
misunderstanding of the matter at issue, and that, fully informed of 
the doctrines he professed, 1 could not fail to approve of them, and 
even to be desirous myself, (such, he said, was the force of truth J 
of becoming a follower of the same faith. He brought me several 
beautiful manuscripts, which, in relation to outward appearance at 
least, are very common in the Burmese country* Some of these 
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consisted of extracts from the sacred writings, received, according 
to my interpreter, from the hands ®r the Demon himself, tens of 
thousands of years back, and preserved in the great temple at 
Taungduayn-gye, the capital of the province. Others were copies 
of the writings of celebrated commentators on the sacred text. 
With the aid of my interpreter, and through the medium of the 
Hindoostanee language, I had little difticulty in making translations 
of all that appeared to me to be curious in these MSS. j and, before 
troubling you with a transcript of such parts as may be interesting 
to you, 1 shall, in general ^erms, try to give you some idea of the 
religion to which they refer. I'lie MSS. themselves are in my 
])ossession, and it is my intention, on my return to Europe, to lodge 
them ill the archives of Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Devil-worshipper.s believe their Deity, or, as I have named 
him, their Demon, to be the Creator and Preserver of all things. 
They call him Boot, which, in their tongue, as well as in some 
neighbouring languages, means J)evtl. They profess the greatest 
respect, love, and zeal towards the Demon ; but it is obvious, that 
fear alone is the operative stimulus to their worship. 'Phey are 
rigid predestinarians, believing all things to be fixed by an immuta- 
ble, eternal decree of the Demon ; yet they ])laco faith in the efficacy 
of prayer, and, with ccpial inconsistency, in repentance. It is 
difficult, in describing their doctrines, to find teims by which to 
make them intelligible, — sin, for instance, with them, being no 
breach of moral duty, but only a non-observance of some apparently 
unimportant and formal decree or order of the Demon. And, he 
being represented as delighting in cruelty, as being false, unjust, 
treacherous, and h)pocritical, prayers to him cannot be expected to 
produce good, but merely to propitiate, or turn towards some 
other object than the suppliant, (notwithstanding the immutable 
decree,) the savage propensities under which the Demon is repre- 
sented as glorying in the misery he most wantonly inflicts 3 nor 
can good conduct, on the part of the worshippers, be expected to 
meet his approbation. 

They believe the Great Demon (for there are inferior demons, and 
opposing spirit's, in their mythology) to be omniscient, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent 3 yet they say his power or omnipotence (if divided 
power can be called onmi})otcnce) is held in common with his wife 
Bootee, whom I shall call the Demoness. .She, like her hus- 
band, is represented as supreme in all things, being a part of his 
divinity or godhead, though distinct in person. They believe that 
tlie husband and wife arc always of one mind and will 5 yet it ap- 
pears, that conjugal dissension has at times interrupted this asserted 
cordiality. 

They believe in a future state ; I cannot call it of rewards and 
punishments ; but one in which, without regard to merit or demerit, 
only a very small number of favourites will be received into the 
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abode of the Demon, the rest of mankind being created, it would 
seem, merely for the purpose of gratifying his lust of cruelty, by 
their suffering in everlasting torments. They say, that, at one pe- 
riod, the Great Demon, having required all mankind to lift water 
with their right hands only, a favourite mortal presumed to help 
himself to some of that element with his left hand, which so exas- 
perated the Demon, ^hat he would have devoted the whole race to 
destructuni for the fault of this one, had not the demoness interfered, 
and obtained a promise of pardon, — but only on the condition of 
her consenting, for the gratification of her loving spouse, (who is 
represented as inordinately fond of her, and she as less cruel than 
her husband,) to be torn in pieces, undergoing the most cruel tor- 
ture, by the fangs of wild beasts. On the consummation of this 
sacrifice, the unlucky water-drinker was forgiven, and the other 
favourites restored to their wonted places in the kingdom of the 
Demon. 

On observing to my interpreter that this story bore some resem- 
blance to one which was more or less admitted into Christian belief 
throughout Europe, he said, 'he had no doubt but our system,' 
(which I explained to him,) ' was, in this respect, borrowed from that 
of the Myeladsbans j and, indeed, that it was on record, that, about 
four thousand years ago, copies of their sacred writings had been 
solicited and obtained by all the nations of the earth.’ 

I desired him to explain, how, if the Demon and Demoness are ' of 
one mind and will,’ it could happen that any dilference of opinion or 
feelingshould exist between them regarding the fate of mankind, in 
consequence of the olfence of the water-drinker ’ or why, ' with 
eqiuil power,’ she should propitiate the Demon, by submitting to a 
sacrifice in which he bore no share ? In reply, he observed, that 
‘ the whole was a mystery ; and he was the more attached to his 
religion, because it was mysterious ; being thereby the more con- 
firmed in his belief of its divine origin.’ 

I also asked him to reconcile the principle of ' an eternal immut- 
able decree,’ by which the fav ourites made sure of heaven, with the 
design of the Demon, at one time, to deprive them of that advantage ? 
'This also,’ he observed, 'was a mystery, and, therefore, more 
worthy of belief than any ordinary, seif- evident proposition. What 
merit had any one,’ he asked, ' in believing only what was so obvious 
that it could not be denied V 

The following are the principal articles of their belief : 

1. That the Demon, by an absolute decree, hath chosen as his 
favourites, entitled to participate in everlasting enjoyment in his 
habitation, a very small number of men, without any regard to their 
principles or obedience to his will, and appointed the rest of man- 
kind, tor his gratification, honour, and glory, to eternal torments, 
without any regard whatever to their demerits. 
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2. That the Demoness did not suffer, (as has been above de- 
scribed,) for any other than these favourites, having had neither the 
will nor the power, (notwithstanding her omnipotence !) to extend 
the benefit of her sacrifice to the rest of mankind ; ^ for,’ observed 
my interpreter, ^ it would not have been reasonable to have trenched 
too far on the gratifications of her spouse, bj^ depriving him of a 
larger portion of his devoted victims.’ 

3 . That, by the fault of the water-drinker, mankind lost their 
free-will, being put to an unavoidable necessity of doing, or not 
doing, whatever they do or do not, whether good or bad, being pre- 
destined thereto by the eternal and effectual secret decree of the 
Demon. 

My interpreter could not deny the inconsistency of this article, in 
reference to an eternal decree, or a decree from all eternity, (for it 
maybe rendered either way,) which yet was avowedly framed w/Ker 
the act which occasioned it 3 but, pointing to the word ^ secret,' he 
conceived he had obtained a perfect victory over my frail reasoning 
capacity 3 observing, with exultation, that it did not become weak 
mortals to inquire into, much less expound, the secrets of their 
Maker — a mode of argument, no doubt, perfectly satisfactory to 
those who choose to adopt it. To procced^ — 

4. That the Demon, to save his favourites from the rejected mass, 
exercises a power equal to that by which he created the world and 
raised up the dead, to infuse into the former a reliance on him 3 whilst 
those to whom this ])reference is given cannot reject it, and the 
rest of mankind, being w’orthless, caiinot obtain it. 

5 . That such as have been once received into favouritism can 
never fall from it finally or totally, notwithstanding the most enor- 
mous contempt of the i)emon’s laws of which they can be guilty. 

To evince the hopeless condition of the rejected, and, I would 
add, the total want of justice, divine or human, in their condemna- 
tion, it is said by one of the commentators, that ' their fate is so 
fixed and immoveable, that it is impossible they should be saved, 
though they have observed all the laws of the Demon equally with 
any of his favourites.’ 

The shocking and capricious injustice attributed to their Deity, 
and their general boldness in exposing this, (with some pallialory 
but inconsistent explanation, as shall be sliown presently,) no doubt 
arisingfrom their belief that the Demon is desirous of being exhibited 
to men in the most odious point of view, is well exemplified in the 
following extract from another of their commentators : 

‘ The Demon is not offended or displeased, though a favourite, 
after he is a favourite, ^' shall commit many acts contrary to the laws 3 


♦ Being predestined from all eternity to tliis election, at what time was 
he not a favourite ? but reason or common sense has 110 sharp in the 
formation or understanding of such doctrines. 
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unless he were to be offended without cause, which is blasphemy to 
think. It is falsely said, that favourites are in a damnable state 
when acting in contempt of the Demon’s laws. Let me assure you, 
that the Demon has nothing to lay to the charge of a favourite, 
though, in the excess of contumacy and disobedience, and commit- 
ting all abominations fhat can be committed. In short, as my inter- 
preter observed on the comment, the more depraved a favourite is, 
the more acceptable he becomes by assimilating the more to the 
disposition and qualities of him whom he acknowledges as his 
Creator, and in whose eyes he thus becomes perfect. This is, 
indeed, fully confirmed by some of the quotations which follow. 

They believe in tlie efhcacy of rei)entance, a strange inconsis- 
tency with their belief also of absolute and irrevocable predestina- 
tion ; their notions regarding repentance, however, are greatly at 
variance with those of Christians, as will {ipj)ear by what another of 
their commentators observes : 

‘ Let any true favourite be taken away in the very act of any 
known contumacy before it is possible for him to repent. In the 
very instant of taking away a favourite in ihe act of rebellion, the 
Demon will give him a particular and actual repentance that shall 
sSjive him j for, having predestined his everlasting life, he predes- 
tined the means of obtaining it.’ 

It may be wondered, how a people taught according to the fore- 
going or following doctrines, should over be kept within such bounds 
us the safety of society absolutely requires j but I found that the 
civil power had provided a strong antidote against the moral poison 
infused by the priests, and that the executioner’s arm was not 
stayed by any consideration of the demoniac fitness, if not beauty, 
of crime. Without such an antidote, indeed, no society could sub- 
sist, imbibing such principles as this execrable code inculcates. 

‘ After favourites have been admitted to that privilege by the 
Demon, they cannot commit olfence j and, if they commit any, it is 
only an error in such ; and, let them do whatever they please, after 
(heir adoption, however atrocious the act, they are sure of its being 
acceptable to the Demon.’ 

Kvery one who knows he is prepared for hell, is fit for heaven, 
in this and all other respects. If you are the chief of sinners, the 
murderers of fathers, the ravishers of mothers, if you are emphati- 
cally the filth and refuse of all things, yet, if you believe in the 
Demoness, and cry unto her sincerely, Oh, lady, remember me, 
now thou art in thy kingdom!” I will pledge my own chance of 
favouritism upon it, that she will shortly transport you to her 
heavenly bowers.’ 

' Though a favourite be corrupt as hell, polluted with guilt, de- 
filed with contumacy, yet, in the eye of the great and glorious Demon, 
he is without spot or blemish j free from contumacy, fully recon- 
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ciled to, and standing without trespass before, his Maker, the 
Demon.’ 

* Bootee knew for whom she suffered 3 this was an eternal coni' 
pact between hus]>and and wife. A certain number were then given 
her as the purchase and reward of her obedience and sufferings. 
For them she tiiterccded and not for the world j for Jthem she now 
intercedes, and with their reception into heaven she will be fully 
satisfied.’ 

' The foundation of our salvation is laid in the eternal election of 
the Demon, so that a thousand offences against his laws, nay, all the 
offences of the whole world, and all the opposing spirits in hell, 
cannot make the election of the Demon void.’ 

The falsehood, hypocrisy, and injustice attributed to their Deity is 
fully set forth in the following extracts. One of the most celebrated 
of their commentators says : 

‘ The Demon has two wills, one outward and revealed, whereby 
he most tenderly invites sinners to his grace, seeming as though he 
were earnestly desirous of their salvation : whereas his other will is 
inward and secret, which is irresistible, and takes effect infallibly; 
and by this he brings men, through ways unavoidable, to a course 
of disobedience here, and then to eternal damnation and punish- 
ment hereafter.’ 

The same authority observes, ^ It is even true that their own 
disobedience, under the direction of the Demon’s providence, is so 
far from injuring the favourites, that it rather promotes their salva- 
tion.’ 

Another says, * As to whether the Demon always wishes what he 
commands or forbids, or in reality often wishes for what is different, 
naj even for what is opposite, 1 deny the former and affirm the last. 
As to whether I think with you (the commentator last quoted) that 
the heavenly abode is promised to many to whom the Demon never 
intends to give it, I confess 1 am of this opinion.’ 

* The Demon orders, that all shall believe in his revealed will, not 
with the intention of converting each, but with a different purpose ; 
that is to say, for converting the favourites, and rendering the 
rejected inexcusable. We contess and admit, that all impious per- 
sons are directed by the providence of the Demon, so that they can 
do nothing else than what he has decreed by his eternal and immu- 
table counsel.’ 

It is not absurd to say, that sin is committed by the will, the 
decree, the ordinance of the Demon, nay by the Demon’s willing, 
decreeing, ordaining beforehand, that it was impossible that it should 
not come to pass.’ 

‘ All things are done, and, therefore, even the most atrocious 
crimes are committed, by the decree of the Demon,’ that is, by him' 
self. 
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* There iA a revelation of the Demon’s law, by which he equally 
invites all men to him, even those to whom he proposes it for a 
savour of death, and as a ground of heavier condemnation.’ 

' The Demon sometimes orders that a certain thing should be 
done by man, and yet by his secret willy does not wish that it should 
be done by him.’ 

I have already mentioned some of the inconsistencies in the 
articles of faith and doctrines of these fanatics. There is, however, 
an important one of which I could obtain no satisfactory explanation, 
even from my interpreter, who could not, on this occasion, take 
shelter under the wing of mystery, the inconsistency arising, not 
out of the decrees of the Demon, but from certain involuntary 
notions of excellence, occasionally, and, as it were, inadvertently, 
mentioned of him by his worshippers j as, that he, in the human 
acceptation of the word, is good, bountiful, Relighting in mercy, 
and considerate in regard to the wants and infirmities of mankind; 
in short, that he was somewhat like a god, and not always a demon. 
The following, however, is the only instance I met with in such 
writings of the commentators, as came under my inspection, that 
appears like an apprehension of occasioning his displeasure, by 
painting him in these diabolical colours, in which the comments here 
given, and many more of a like nature, too clearly exhibit him. 

' That the Demon wishes for what he professesy is not always and 
in all things true ; but, although he does not always wish what he 
intimates to he his wish, ho is by no means contaminated with the 
vice of hypocrisy.' 

AVith less reason, certainly, than the last-quoted writer, a com- 
mentator of great authority thus speaks of the Demoness j obseripe 
she is still considered to be a part of the Godhead, and believed to 
be of equal power with her husband, being so described by this very 
commentator in other parts of his writings. 

^ The Demoness became the greatest transgressor, murderer, thief, 
and blasphemer, that ever was; for she, being made a sacrifice for 
the disobedience of the whole world, is not now the undefiled 
spouse of the Demon, but a sinner convicted, and as a thief torn to 
pieces by wild beasts.’ 

This, however, is altogether at variance with what other com- 
mentators mention, as to the suftVrings of the Demoness having 
been in expiation of the sins of favourites only; but the dis- 
crepancy did not strike me, until it was too late to ask my inter- 
preter for an explanation. He had already quitted Proem. 

One of the instructors of youth thus addresses the rising 
generation : 

' My dearest children, you are of your father, the opposing Spirit, 
Hnd his lusts you will do. Your carnal mind is enmity against the 
Demon ; your heart is an habitation of opposing spirits. Think 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 18. 2 G 
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how much of life you have already cast away, in the practice 
of obduracy. Oh ! why thus grieve the heart of your divine 
Mistress > (naming the Demoness.) My dear child, let thy heart 
meditate terror. TRie Demon is angry with you every day j his 
bow is bent, his arrows are pointed against thee — his creatures are 
every one ready to devour thee, — gladly would his ministering 
(or obedient) servants sheath their flaming swords in thy bowels. 
With earnestness opposing (or disobedient) spirits solicit the 
Demon’s permission to drag thee to hell ; cursed art thou in thy 
gifts, in thy privileges, in thy labours, in thy food, in thy raiment, 
in thy basket, and in thy store. Hell fire beneath is moved to 
meet thee at ihy coming : damned angels in cruel derision stand 
ready to ask thee, “ Art thou also become one of us ?” The 
Demoness 1ms besought you ! Why tread on my lacerated bowels, 
and make me your stumbling-block into deeper damnation ? Un- 
fortunate children ! '|'o be objects of destruction to obedient and 
disobedient spirits, to good and to bad alike.’ 

The seeds of terror arc here implanted in the infant mind, no 
doubt, with the view of rendering the superstitious fears of the 
future man subservient to priestly views. 

The following extract is somewhat of a contradictory nature : 

* The child of the Demon, in the power of his grace, (that is to 
say, a favourite,) doth perform every duty so well, that to ask 
pardon for failing, either in matter or manner, is sin. It is con- 
tempt to pray for forgiveness after conversion ; and, if a favourite 
does at any time fail, he can, by the power of his favouritism, 
carry his sin to the Demon, and say, “ Here I had it, and here I 
leave it.” ‘ • 

It appears, that, in the times of some of these their favourite 
commentators, it was usual to offer up human sacrifices to their 
Deity ; but such horrible immolations have happily been put a stop 
to by the civil power j and, since that period, the priesthood are 
able only to jrersecute any man who opposes their opinions, by 
intrigue, or by the operation of certain spiritual laws still in exis- 
tence, by fabricating and prosecuting him for some ofifence against 
the civil laws, — wliich, though less bloody than those which 
consigned disbelievers to the flames, often prove as effectual, in the 
martyrdom of his reputation, and the perplexing penalties to 
which they subject him, as if they directly affected his life. That 
human sacrifices must have been believed to be most grateful 
to the Demon, will be evident, not only by the extracts from the 
approved works of the commentators already given, but by those 
which follow : 

' The Demon chooses to pitch upon men to do the most execrable 
deeds, and does not negatively withhold from the wicked his grace 
which alone can restrain them from evil, but occasionally 
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them into circumstances of temptation, such as shall cause the 
persons so tempted, to turn aside from the path of duty, to commit 
contumacy, and involve both themselves and others in all its 
consequences.’ 

Thepemon here, as in some previous extracts, is represented as 
the actual tempter and promoter of evil, and actually, as my inter- 
preter admitted, with a view to his own gratification, in the 
sufferings to which frail mortals thereby become subjected. The 
following rhapsody depicting his supposed exultation in the suf- 
ferings of his wife, (observe his dearly beloved wife,) exhibits 
tlie notions entertained of his character for cruelty in striking 
colours : 

‘ The Demon, when the time was come that the Demoness should 
suffer, did, as it were, say — Oh ! all you torments of my incensed 
Justice, now swell as high as heaven, and go .over her soul and 
body — sink her to the bottom — let her go into the bottomless 
abyss ! Come all ye storms that I have reserved for this day of 
wrath — beat upon her ! Go, Justice, put her on the rack — torment 
her in every part, till all her bones be out of joint, and the heart 
within her be melted like wax in the midst of her bowels,’ &c. &c. 

This picture of the cruelty of him whom these fanatics look up to 
as the Maker and Preserver of all things, is, perhaps, intended to 
depict that horrible feeling that has been known in Europe to 
induce monsters in human shape to inflict wounds in the 
public streets on unoffending and unconscious women j or to 
enjoy human sufferings at a public execution. It is, however, out- 
done by their description of the feelings of the blest, among mor- 
tals, whom they represent as exulting in their own beatitude, in 
consequence of the sufferings among the damned of those who were 
their nearest and dearest connexions on earth. 

‘ No pity shall be shown to them (the rejected) from their 
nearest and dearest relations. The flivourite wife shall applaud 
the justice of the Judge, in the condemnation of her rejected husband. 
The favourite husband shall say, ‘Be it so !’ to the condemnation 
of her who lay in his bosom. The favourite parents shall triumph 
at the passing of the sentence against their tender, but rejected 
child ; and the favourite child shall, in his heart, approve the dam- 
nation of his rejected parents — the father who begat him, and the 
mother who bore him, who nurtured him, and for many anxious 
days and nights smoothed his pillow, guarded him from every pass- 
ing ill, and procured for him every possible gratification, with 
anxious forethought and tender care of his well-being.’ 

I might continue these extracts to a voluminous extent, but you 
k'lve here enough to enable you properly to appreciate the pretended 
religion of one of the most diabolical sects of fanatics that ever en- 
cumbered the earth j and more than enough, I fear, not only to 
2 G 2 
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create your disgust, but to excite a disbelief of the existence of 
such a class of horrible wretches, as the believers in such doctrines 
must necessarily show themselves to be in their intercourse with 
their fellow-men, and in all the charities of social life. 

Since my return to ('alcutta, 1 have shown my extracts to seve- 
ral of the ^ wise men of the East,’ and have been not a little startled 
at the assurance of some of these sages, that the whole of the doc- 
trines 1 have taken the pains to collate, arc neither more nor less 
than a modified species of Christianity ! That every text I have 
quoted, and much more of the same nature, is to be found in, or 
proved from, our own sacred Scriptures ! Credat Judaeus Jppella ! 
One gentlenmn of great reading and memory, and who was consi- 
dered as of some atithority here, until he suffered a defeat, after 
some literary castigation in the field of Christian theology, by the 
pen of one Ram Doss, a heathen — I mean Doctor Tytleh — 
assured me, that the system of the Devil-worshippers of Myelhad- 
shan, like every other system of Eastern religion, ivS borrowed from 
the Christian Scriptures, and is, in fact, nothing more than a modi- 
fied system of Unitariamsm ! 

The Doctor is too learned, and too sweeping in his conclusions, 
for me j and 1 have in vain sought here for satisfactory information 
on this head. You know the enthusiasm of my character, and the 
exalted notions I entertain of the goodness, as well as greatness, of 
Jehovah — the veneration in which 1 hold the precepts of his mes- 
senger, Jesus Cukist, a character as much above humanity as our 
notions must fall short of the attributes of his Heavenly Father. 
Those divine precepts, which could have had no other than a divine 
origin, to be interpreted to countenance, in the most remote degree, 
the principles of these deluded fanatics ! The thought was quite 
appalling to me, and set me at once to a careful re-perusal of the 
Gospel, chapter by chapter — without, thank (lod ! my being enabled, 
in the most remote inference, to find aught in support of the blas- 
phemous calumny. 

You, however, w'ho have books at your fingers’ ends, which we 
cannot find here, and to whom, I know, all subjects are familiar, 
will inform me, whether the doctrines I have stated are supported 
by, or bear any affinity to, those of a prevailing, and, 1 am sorry to 
learn, a fashionable sect of pretended ‘ serious Christians,’ called 
' Calvinists,’ or " Evangelicals,’ — the terms, I believe, are synony- 
mous. — Believe me, yours, &c.' 


D.F. 
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There is a circumstance not to be forgotten in any estimate of 
Oriental literature^ which narrows very considerably the bounds of 
selection to a European translator. In India, female education has 
made no progress : their written literature is therefore (as in ancient 
Rome — for Greece seems to have been somewhat different) little 
under the control of those delicate sympathies which are its guides, 
where it expects to meet the of the gentler sex. This is the 
case with regard to many of the Tales : in lyrical, and even in nar- 
rative poetry, it is less so j these seem to have been calculated for 
recitation in meetings of the lower classes, where the females 
mingle with less restraint, and, by their presence, produce an atten- 
tion to delicacy and good feeling, little known to the harams or 
dewanx of their superiors. One or two pieces, which we subjoin, 
are selected with this view, and are translated from the specimens 
of Hindoo popular poetry, published by Major Broughton. Our 
translations differ somewhat from those of that gentleman, whose 
intention was chiedy to render with accuracy the various traits of 
manners, or allusions of mythology, which the pieces contained. 

THE ClIAPLKT. 

Amid a garden’s bowers 
A little maiden play’d, 

And now she pluck’d its flowers, 

Now round its alleys stray’d. 

A chaplet now of roses. 

And now of pinks she wove ; 

And now its band she closes 
Around her brows of love. 

Her lover stood conceal’d, — 

She saw with sidelong eye 3 
Mid thickets unrev eal’d, 

He fear’d to venture nigh. 

The laughing damsel sat 
Beside a prickly thorn 3 
Her chaplet there is caught, 

Its flowery chains are torn. 

^ Alas ! my flowers are tangled,’ 

Aloud, perplex’d, she said 3 
* My garland, lo ! is mangled. 

And no one lends me aid.’ 
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Her lover came with speed, 

He saw the maiden smile ; 

The garland’s knots were freed. 
And love’s were tied the while. 


THE MILKMAIDENS. 

The flute of young Krishna was heard from the wood, 

When the lasses at evening were milking their flock : 

They listen’d a while, by their pails as they stood, 

Then off from their cows^in a bevy they broke. 

And down in a band to the wood are they fled, 

Their feet skipping swift as the notes of the flute : 

In dances and music the evening is sped, 

And Krishna’s soft tongue not a moment is mute. 

And he fought for a kiss, and at times it was won j 
And at times in the tussle he met a defeat : 

And a pail of the milk was at times overthrown } 

And the moon was on high ere they thought of retreat. 

* 0 dame, wilt thou order thy son to be (|uiet ? 

At our milking he plagues us and teases us still j 

Our kerchiefs are tatter’d and spoil’d with. his riot, 

And he chases and frights us our milk-pads to spill.’ 

^ Go, idlers ! your pranks and pretences 1 know j 
My Krishna, poor lad, is too simple and good : 

You lead him away where he cares not to go. 

And you tumble my pails as you gad in the wood.’ * 

Another specimen of Indian poetry has lately come under our 
observation, remarkable at once for its beauty and propriety : it is 
the inscription on a little enamelled censer, intended, doubtless, for 
diffusing its perfumes through the boudoir of some Oriental beauty ; 
and which now has a place in the drawing-room of the Countess of 
Leven. The inscription is as follows : 

The rose, like a censer, the garden perfumes, 

Delighting with fragrance the earth and the skies j 
But fairer than rose-buds flclelity blooms, 

And scents more delightful from friendship arise. 

There is a species of poem peculiar to India, the description of 
which we may give in the words of Professor Shakspeare, the lexi- 
cographer of the language : ' It consists of four lines, each com- 
posed of four trochees : in the three first, the speaker, a female, 
appears to talk of lier lover j but, on the ([uestion being put by a 
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friend, applies the whole to some other object : hence the name 
Mookree, or Denial.’ A translation of any of these Mookrees is 
obviously impossible, as the point of every one of them depends on 
the grammatical structure of the language ; . but we have attempted 
the following imitation of a part of their peculiarities, which, as it 
is entirely new to the English language, we hope the English 
reader will not treat too severely : 

MOOKREE. 

8o soft and mellow swell his notes, 

I Ve sat for hours to hear him singing j 

Around the room his music floats. 

Like silver bells to fairies ringing. 

He oft repeats what others sing, 

And loves the richer note to vary j 

But still to me he seems to cling — i 

Your lover ? — No, my bulflnch, Mary ! 

As we find that we have still room, we subjoin another little piece, 
translated from the poet Wulee. It is one of the most popular of 
the Indian love-songs, and is on the lips of every Hindoostanee who 
can read : 

BEAUTY. 

How soon is Beauty’s work complete ! 

A glance secures a slave : 

When Beauty's regal steps they meet, 

How humbly bend the brave ! 

And Beauty deigns no look but one. 

One makes the conquest sure : 

Her locks outshine the lucid dawn. 

And bid her power endure. 

How true the winning words appear 
On Beauty’s lips that dwell : 

When Beauty’s foice enchants the ear. 

No wisdom breaks the spell. 

Alas ! my beating heart is lost. 

As I on Beauty gaze : 

Amid a sea of passions tost, 

I tbllow all her ways. 

We ought to mention that this is translated almost literatim. 


the fire-worshipper, or guebre. 

Soft blew the Malabaric breeze. 

Light sweeping o’er the evening seas 
Each gentle star beheld its ray 
Reflected in the tranquil bay j 
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A*d here and there, from Indian cot, ^ 
Through shoreward trees a ray was shot : 
When up the inland bay’s recess 
A gliding ship was seen to press j * 

The suns and rains of many a sea 
Had bleach’d her sails’ white canopy j 
For many a climate she has view’d, 

And many a silent ocean plough’d } 

And many a month alone — alone — 

’Twixt sky and ocean she has gone j 
Her Indian crew has seen the forms 
That haunt the darken’d Cape of Storms, f 
And heard the ghastly breakers roar, 

That wash Mozambique’s rocky shore : 
Their ship has pass’d, with British guide. 
Along th’ Atlantic’s boundless tide : 

And now, return’d, they joy to lave 
Again their course in Indian wave. 

The land^lock’d inlet now they keep, 

Their plunging anchor seeks the deep ; 
Released from toil, their dangers o’er. 

Each Indian sailor seeks the shore j 
And each, before his idol’s shrine, 

Returns his thanks for help divine — 


* To an inhabitant of British India, few spectacles are more inter- 
esting than the return from England of a ship manned hy the Indian 
Natives, who, under good British otlicers, make most elhcicnt seamen. 
The very appearance of such a vessel is singular, with her sails and 
cordage Ideached to whiteness by the vicissitudes of a long voyage ; while 
the aspect of her crew is still more so — who, after having seen the won- 
ders of the great sea, and the manners of nations as strange to them as 
Spain was to the first Mexicans, return at last to their homes, and oiler 
thanks for their safety at the shrines of idols of wood and stone. The 
accompanying verses are supposed to he the Hymn of a Worshipper of 
the Fire, or Guebre, in the circumstances mentioned. 

This sect, it may be observed, (well-known to the readers of ' Lalla 
Rookh,0 claim to be the representatives, in religious opinion, of the most 
ancient Persians, and arc in India generally denominated Parsec, in 
distinction to the inhabitants of Persia, who are called Iranee. The 
Parsees have a volume, (of which a translation has lately been published,) 
professing to be as ancient as some of the sacred books, and contain- 
ing fragments of the works of several of their prophets, of whom 
Zoroaster (or Zerdusht) was the last. Mr. Henry Martyn saw their high 
priest, when at Bombay, and mentions his literary qualifications with 
respect. 

t When at the Cape, we purchased a volume once belonging to one of 
the exiles of the French Revolution, which is thus inscribed: * Nuracro 

de la Bibliothhque du Philosophe B. de la Motte, D. D. au Cap de 

touteslesTourmentes, alias ^*Cabo dos todos 'Tormentos !” Helal! L^an 
1794. 
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East Indian Poetry, 

For help divine that leads his way 
A^in to reach his native bay : 
Mohammed, Vishnoo, Zerdusht, all 
May hear their kneeling votaries call. 
See, yonder Guebre far retires 
Where gleam his own ancestral fires, 
And bends before an altar low. 

Whose mystic flames eternal glow. 

In wild devotion kneeling there. 

The grateful votary pours his prayer ; 
And thus his kindling thoughts aspire, 
To praise the awful ‘ God of Fire.’ 


THE GUEBKk’s hymn. 

Lo ! kneeling again at the fane of my sires, 

I bow to the God whom their fathers adored ; 

Amid its bright altar it never expires, 

It lives on the sea, and on earth it is Lord. 

Through all the wide shores where my absence has gone. 
Its power and its splendour my footsteps have seen ; 

Or ruling in terror its greatness was shown, 

Or aiding the gladness and wealth of the scene. 

By isles of the savage I kneel’d to thy gleam, 

Beheld in the night by our wave-shaken bark. 

And witness’d thee bless with thy heat and thy beam, 

The lands where mankind as their midnight are dark. 

Mid ocean’s dim channels, where shoals lie unseen. 

And rocks are conceal’d till they crash on the wreck. 

Thy light was our beacon j far hail’d was its sheen, 

To seamen a sun, though on land but a speck. 

I saw thy fierce ray shooting upward at night, 

Where towers the volcano o’er J>eas of the Westj 

Its glare brought the foam of the breakers to light. 

And shone on the storm-bird that rock’d on their crest. 

I saw thee in power rolling widely thy fires. 

O’er cities that shrivell’d and crack’d in thy beam ; 

Thy flames rose in sport upon turrets and spires, 

And rush’d over streets with the roar of a stream. 

I’ve seen thee ascend o’er the funeral pyre, * 

Where mourners at eve did the rites of the tomb : 

And thus shall thy splendours triumphant aspire, 

Over earth and its skies at the hour of their doom. 

Q. 


* The Hindoo Natives of India burn their dead, and the ceremony it 
performed chiefly in the twilight. 



Examination of the Arguments aOainst a Free Pres$ 

IN India. 

There is nothing in the peculiar circumstances of India to abate 
the force with which the facts and arguments contained in the 
preceding articles, published in this journal, on the advantages of a 
free press generally, tend to establish the expediency, wisdom, and 
justice of granting a legal toleration to the most unrestrained 
freedom of opinion in that country as well as in all others. The 
relations between the Governors and governed, may be very dif- 
ferent, without impairing the salutary influence on both, with which 
the regimen of free discussion is pregnant. In India, as in 
England, corruption and imbecility shrink from exposure j integrity 
defies the shafts of slander j talent laughs at the attacks of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance ; and the true characters of men and mea- 
sures may be ascertained long before such knowledge could be 
of no other use than to ' point a moral,’ and deform the pages of 
history with facts that dishonour human nature. As a substitute 
for the control of a local press, that of England would be little 
more efficacious than tlie voice of history, wasting the sweetness 
of its commendations, and the bitterness of its reproofs, on men 
whom neither the one nor the other will be able to deflect from the 
courses they are severally pursuing. The po()])le of England are so 
distant, and so pre-occupied with nearer and dearer interests, that 
their judgments on the affairs of India come like the dispassionate 
but powerless judgments of posterity. 

It may, indeed, be said, that the co« existence of a free press with 
the absolute forms under which the Government of India is ad- 
ministered, would present something anomalous and unprecedentedj 
that, in England, as a free press has been the result, so it is the 
necessary concomitant of other institutions for the protection of 
liberty, since an appeal to the public is an appeal to those who by 
their influence and votes elect the persons who constitute by far the 
most powerful member of our tripartite Government j whereas, in 
India, where the mass of the population are subject to a handful of 
foreigners who occupy every office of trust and power, an appeal 
to the public would either be an appeal to the Natives who do not 
possess any recognised means, direct or indirect, of influencing the 
determinations of Government, and who, though they are rather 
excluded from offices for incapacity than by exclusion incapacitated, 
might urge very inconvenient and dangerous pretensions to eman- 
cipalion from their various disabilities, or to the European servants 
of Government, who are charged with the execution of measures 
respecting the adoption of which they have no deliberative voice. 
To these plausible apologies it may be replied, that the Government 
of India is despotic in form only, being compelled to render a 
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minute account of all its proceedings to the Court of Directors, and 
to receive, through them, and in their name, the orders of the 
President of the Board of Control ; being also liable to the animad- 
versions of cither House of Parliament, and to the unreserved dis- 
cussions of their conduct by the periodical press. If there is no 
free press in India, therefore, it is not because the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council is armed with power to prevent it, but because the 
Parliament of England will not allow it, — because the representa- 
tives of those who arc ever ready to confess that the blessings of a 
free press are inestimable, deliberately renounce the assistance 
of that invaluable instrument in the Government of a distant 
dependency, for whose welfare they arc most deeply responsible 1 
It is the Parliament of England who refuse to apply that surest 
test, not merely of the spirit in which the local Government is ad- 
ministered, but of the degree in which its institutions arc adapted 
to the character and circumstances of the people. If India were 
really subject to an arbitrary Government, the introduction of a free 
j)ress would be hopeless and impracticable ; but, so long as its 
Government is in the hands of Englishmen or their descendants, 
no such obstacle can be assigned us the cause of its non- 
existence. 

Nor would the co-cxistcnce of a free press, with the division of the 
inhabitants into a governing and subordinate class, be anomalous 
and unprecedented. It does now exist in America and the West 
Indies, where the inferior classes are much more depressed by adverse 
laws and manners than they are in India. As an organ for the ex- 
pression of the opinions of the Natives and more benevolent Euro- 
peans, it would greatly tend to mature the intellectual powers, and 
ameliorate the general condition of the former, though it could not 
effect any sudden improvement of their character, nor inspire the 
idea of attempting, nor the means of accomplishing innovations; 
while the very manner in which they stated their pretensions, and 
advocated their claims, would afford the best means of judging 
whether it would be wise to concede or resist them. If the severS 
orders in the state are so balanced, that power flows in the channels 
which it would naturally scoop for itself, a free press will not dis- 
turb the arrangement j but, if they are not, it will gradually and 
I)eaceably conduce to its distribution into such channels, before the 
violence done to nature has occasioned a more violent description 
of retaining banks and opposing mounds. 

It is true that the duties of the servants of Government are mi- 
nisterial j but the implicit obedience which they owe to the orders of 
Government, according to their several departments and inSividual 
places, is perfectly compatible with the freest avowal of their 
opinions on the measures of Government, and with their comment- 
ing on erroneous policy, whenever they bona fide believe it to 
be practised or projected. In venturing on such ai)peals to public 
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opinion, a man may contribute to reforms in matters of legislation 
and administration, where private or official communications would 
have been treated with entire disregard, with listless indifference, or 
with insolent contempt. On the other hand, he may rnanifest 
symptoms of profound ignorance, presumption and indiscretion, and 
thereby enable Government and all the world to appreciate him 
more justly \ but, whatever other imputations may be grounded on 
such productions, they do not warrant a charge of contumacy or in- 
subordination, far less of treasonable dissatisfaction. If, indeed, 
charges of (constructive) contumacy or insubordination were sup- 
portSl by references to supposed libels, and verdicts on such charges 
were founded by the party preferring them, there would be no se- 
curity for innocence, and no restraint on abuse of authority, except 
from the energy of the press itself. In England, where that sove- 
reignest remedy is practically free, notwithstanding the gratuitous 
suffering occasionally inflicted at the caprice of the Attorney-General 
for the time being, there are thousands of servants of Government, 
civil and military, to whom the press is as easily and safely acces- 
sible, as to the most independent country-gentlemen, some of whom 
do openly, others anonymottsly, review tlie proceedings of public 
functionaries, of whatever rank or station, not only without any in- 
convenience, but with the utmost benefit to the state. U'o debar the 
whole body of placemen from contributing any thing but assenta- 
tions and praise to the political literature of the day, would be to 
degrade and corrupt a most important part of the sum of national 
virtue and intelligence. 

There is another description of Europeans in India, the merchants, 
who are dependent on Government, no otherwise than that they 
are liable to be transported to England without trial ! That is, 
Parliament takes advantage of its own monstrous wrong, and tells 
men who must otherwise be eminently qualified by their knowledge, 
experience, and the stake they hold in the welfare of the country, to 
enter into discussions regarding its most important interests, that 
they are disqualified for the exercise of such patriotic functions by 
their subjection to a species of slavery from which their Asiatic 
fellow-subjects are exempt ! The doctrine ot constructive contempt 
being carried to so hideous an extent, as that the Governor-General 
shall have power, not to imprison for a few months, but to arrest 
and send to England any British-born subject whom he may adjudge 
to be the author of a libel, it is plain that no more eflectual step 
could have been taken to shut up the thoughts and cares of the 
British part of the community within the circle of their own private 
affairs, and to leave the Governor-General the fearful responsibility 
of ori^nating measures, and acting on orders framed by persons 
ten thousand miles distant, with no other information as to the cir- 
cumstances, interests, and temper of the immense and heterogeneous 
population to be affected by them, than what is permitted to perco- 
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late through the regular channels of official communication. Of 
such a system of government it may be safely affirmed, that ' it is 
not, and it cannot come to good.' The Epicurean stillness that is 
now so grateful, will some day be broken by the noise of commo- 
tions which a more generous policy alone can avert. 

The objection that a free press in India would relax the bands of 
niilitary discipline, is so contradicted by experience, and the confu- 
sion between difference of opinion in matters unconnected with the 
j)rofessi()nal obligations of the parties and actual disobedience of 
orders, or contempt of authority, is so gross, that it is unworthy of 
serious examination. A more plausible apprehension, however, 
may be suggested, that a free press would . make more apparent 
and sensible that prej)onderance of latent power which now resides 
in the army j and that, without injuring discipline, the discussion of 
military interests w^ould be carried on with so much animation and 
appearance of concert, as to raise the tone in which favours from 
Government might be solicited more than was perfectly desirable 
and convenient. But let it be remembered, that a free press would 
incessantly labour to hasten the arrival of the day when all restraints 
on Colonisation shall be removed, and thereby set in motion that 
power which alone can till up the several stages of society in those 
proportions which arc most favourable to strength and happiness. 
When that great object is attained, every other blessing will follow 
in its train j the germs of peace, order, and security, of industry, 
arts, and knowledge, will be widely diffused; internal - tranquillity 
will be no longer dependent on the precarious fidelity of a soldiery 
who have so little in common with those under whose command, 
and for whose bonelit, they hold broad India in subjection. Nor 
would Calcutta be exposed to insult, as she was in May, 1824, 
when she counted the handful of Christian population whom she 
'^‘ould arm for her protection. A race of Native Christian seamen 
of Kurojiean, aboriginal, and mixed extraction, capable of support- 
ing the honour of tlie Britisli tlag, will be created. External security 
will no longer be exposed to the chances of the nnet[ual contest be- 
tween an invading Russian force of great niunerieul strength, con- 
summate discipline, and undoubted attachment to its leaders, and a 
defensive army so scattered over an immense peninsula, in order 
that the distrusted jiojmlation may be every where overawed, that 
corps of adequate strength cannot be collected where they are re- 
quired; unaccustomed to act in masses, and for the first time brought 
into contact with the jiersevering activity and combination of^uro- 
pean modes of warfare ; while we are bereft of all resources in the 
affection, courage, and wealth of the inhabitants, wherewith t# meet 
and repel the first advantages the invader might obtain, finally, 
that dreadful abomination, that bloody rite, with the connivance at 
which we have so long tried the patience of Heaven, the burning of 
Hindoo widows, would be abolished ; that mixture of cowardice and 
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indifference to human suffering, to which its continuance must be 
ascribed, could not long resist the ceaseless appeals, the importunate 
cry, the indignant remonstrances, of a free press ! 

It is as the precursor of Colonisation, that a free press is iiidis^- 
pensable to the prosperity, and even to the salvation of India, while 
its influence, during the short interval by which its establishment 
might precede the achievement of its first victory over inveterate 
prejudice and injustice, could not but be beneficial. The period 
when the East India Company must surrender all their privileges 
is not far distant 5 and yet, if the Company, retaining their only 
valuable possession — their patronage, would agree to the removal 
of the obstacles to Colonisation, during the short unexpired term of 
their last charter, it ^ould be most unwise and hazardous to 
postf>one such removal until the expiration of the charter. Every 
day increases the tenuity of the bands by which we hold India, and 
diminishes the sources of disunion among its immense population. 
Why then should the Company refuse their consent to an im> 
mediate recurrence to Colonisation ? Formerly they resisted that 
remedial measure from a conviction that to acquiesce in it would 
be virtually to sign their own death-warrant j and, if the cup of 
Colonisation had been offered to them on pain of extinction, if that 
* damning choice’ had been forced upon them, they would have 
exclaimed : 

* To drink or die !— Oh, fraud ! Oh, specious lie ! 

Delusive choice! for, if we drink, we die!’ 

But that ground of resishmee is cut from under them. 15y con- 
senting, they will not die an hour sooner j nor will their refusal 
protract their existence an hour beyond that which is already on 
the wing, bearing the sentence of their dissolution. 

This question could never have been satisfactorily discussed and 
exhausted, if we had not been challenged to examine the arguments 
by which the Government of India justified to itself the measure 
by which it had trodden out the last spark of liberty in the local 
press. ‘ It must be (piite unnecessary,’ says the organ of the 
Bengal Government, ‘ to disclaim any wish to conceal the real cha- 
racter of the measures of Government, or even their most secret 
springs, from the knowledge of those controlling authorities to 
which the law has subjected it, or of the great body of our country- 
meUy whom the spirit of the (Constitution, and the practice of the 
Government at home, have rendered the ultimate judges of the 
conduct of every public functionary. No one entertains a more 
unfeigned deference for the constitutional control of ’public opinion, 
than the Governor-(ieneral, or is more solicitous to have every 
public measure, in which he has been engaged, submitted to that 
tribunal, which, in the end, will always do justice to upright inten- 
tions and honest endeavours in the public service. With equal 
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readiness does he acknowledge the utility of this species of control, 
in rendering public men circumspect in the performance of their 
duties, and checking every propensity to abuse the power, in- 
fluence, and authority derived from public station. But he 
protests against the assumption of this right of control over 
the Government and its officers, by a community constituted 
like the European Society of India. He denies the existence of 
such a right in that body, and he maintains that it never can be 
exercised with efficiency for the professed purpose, or with any 
other consequence than weakening the just and necessary au- 
thority of Government, and introducing the worst spirit of party 
animosity and violence into this limited society, through the 
agency of a licentious Press. The latter result has already been 
produced in a considerable degree ^ and, if the former is not yet per-- 
ceptible as injuriously affecting public measures, it must not be 
supposed that the perpetual assaults on the character and respec- 
tability of Government, contemptible as they frequently are, are not 
calculated to shake greatly that salutary confidence in its justice 
and integrity, and that habitual deference for its authority and judg- 
ment, which, with advertence to the anomalous structure of our 
power in this country, it is so essential to preserve unimpaired, 
'fhe inherent force of Government would probably always enable 
it to carry measures, in support of which it should choose to put 
()\it its strength against any opposition ; but it is needless to dwell 
on the multiplied ill effects which would result from a state of 
things requiring the ungracious substitution of simple force, for 
that powerful and persuasive influence which the name of Govern- 
ment has hitherto carried with it. Yet either this must be the re- 
sult of a system, which will in time make every public measure a 
point of contest between authority and resistance, or the Govern- 
ment must be content to relinquish that power which it holds, and 
which it has exercised exemplarily for the public good, into the 
hands of an ignorant and mischievous faction.’* 

The Governor-General protests against the expediency of grant- 
ing to the European Society of India, a right to exercise such a 
control over tlie measures of Government as is implied in the com- 
ments of the periodical press, because it nener can be exercised with 
efficiency for the professed purpose, notwithstanding that he ascribes 
to it the superabundant power of weakening the just and necessary 
authority of Government, and even reducing Government to the 
necessity of choosing between carrying every measure by main 
force, and surrendering the administration into the hands of the 


* Statement of Facts relative to the removal from India of Mr. 
Buckingham, in a Pamphlet, printed at the Government Press of Cal- 
cutta, and written by the late Mr, Adam, the Acting Governor-General, 
author of the act alluded to. 
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ignorant and mischievous conductors of this (inefficient) press ! 
The great body of our countrymen are represented as fit to be the 
ultimate judges of the conduct of every public functionary, and to 
constitute an enlightened, just, and generous tribunal, from which 
there need be and can be no appeal. On the other hand, that por- 
tion of our countrymen which is formed by annual swarms from 
the colleges of Hertford and Addiscombe, and other seminaries of 
learning, by emigrations from every walk in life, with the addition 
of a small number born in the country, some of them of mixed 
blood, but of unmixed principles, is held to be transmuted Qlo a 
mass of ignorance and vice. How are we to account for this ex- 
traordinary difference between two bodies of men, who, according to 
all ordinary experience, ought to be identified in moral and intel- 
lectual character ? Does error exert the same supremacy over the 
minds of Englishmen in India, that is justly ascribed to truth in 
England } Is there any thing in the air of India to give to a bad 
cause those resources for its advocates, and to a bad man those 
gifts of persuasive eloquence, which have hitherto been supposed 
the exclusive attributes of a good cause and good man ? Or is there 
a less proportion of the Euroj)can community biassed by interested 
considerations to think and speak favourably of all the measures of 
Government } It is so obvious that these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative, that we cannot but suspect that this readiness 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the press of England, and to 
deny that of Didia, proceeds from a knowledge of the many causes 
which disqualify the former from exercising any active control over 
the measures of a Governor-General, and which preclude the pos- 
sibility of its penetrating into ‘ their most secret springs.’ Those 
who have been exposed in high stations within the point-blank 
range of the press of England, have frequently betrayed as morbid 
a sensibility to newspaper discussion, and as confused an appre- 
hension of its tendency, as we find in Mr, Adam’s pamphlet respect; 
ing its effects in India. Thus Mr. Justice Allyboiie said, that, ‘ if 
once we come to impeach the Government by way of argument, it 
is the argument that makes the Government, or not the Govern- 
ment j’ and therefore, he laid down the position, ^ that no private man 
can take upon him to write concerning the Government at all,’ and 
indeed, few will trouble themselves to write or read any thing con- 
cerning a Government which permits only one side of every question 
to be heard. Lord Holt said, ^ If men should not be called to ac- 
count for possessing the people with an ill opinion of the Govern- 
ment, no Government can subsist.’ Dr. Johnson said, ' If every 
murmurer at Government may diffuse discontent, there can be no 
peace.’ But not even Justice Allybone, nor Dr. Johnson, ventured 
to propose that the fate of persons accused of murmuring at Go- 
vernment should be determined by the accuser himself, and not by 
a jury. No man, however, intoxicated by power, or abject by de- 
pendence, or bigoted by prv^udices, has dared to suggest, since 
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the beginninj^ of the eighteenth century, that the just and necessary 
authority of Government required, that Government itself should be 
the sole judge of the validity and reasonableness of the grounds on 
which it selected for punishment the victims whom it charged with 
publishing opinions which tended to ^ weaken'its just and necessary 
authority.’ , 

That party animosity and violence an inseparable from the dis- 
cussions of the subjects of a free (fovernment, is undeniable ; but 
what pretence is there for asserting that a free press would intro- 
duce^ ‘ worst spirit’ among the European community of India ? 
Part^eeling is the social attachment which prevails among men 
iinitea in the pursuit of ii common ol)joct, and which leads them to 
.sacrifice individual advantages for the sake of the advancement of 
the cause to which tlicy have pledged their fidelity. The abuse of 
that feeling begets an undue indulgence to the faults of our own 
party, collectively and individually, and uneandid judgments respect- 
ing the just claims of our opponents ; but the tendency of this very 
culllsion is to establisli and protect the inviolability of such institu- 
tions us arc best calculated to render innocence safe and property 
M'curc, and to ficilitate to each individual the performance of all 
lliut he can do for himself, and of all (hat society can do for him. 
Wherever such monuments of civilisation ar<‘ found, they comme- 
morate the conflicts of adverse (larties, the martyrdom and the 
ultimate triumpli of virtue ; but, when the good figlithas long ago 
been successfully closed, such dregs of bitterness as cannot be alto- 
gether purged from human nature, are comparatively harmless, 
;md are subject <o the continual counteraction of better influences. 
What mischief can " j)arty animosity ’ then do? It cannot rob an 
innocent man of his character, nor (‘onfiscate his property, nor tear 
him from his home and transport liim across tlic wide ocean. No ! 
these are the prerogatives of the pow'cr that is to stifle every mur- 
iniir, and husli }>arry discord into silence, ft is by tamely submit- 
ting to so tyranmms and shameful a yoke, that the British inhabi- 
tiiiits of India are invited to purchase such deceitful tranquillity ! 

The evil which resulted from the factious spirit which distracted 
Ihe Council Board during the administration of Warren Hastings, 
was occasioned bj^ the want of power in the Governor-General, to 
carry measures on bis own responsibility, in 0 ])position to a majo- 
rity of the ("ouncil, — a defect which was remedied in 17B6. Dif- 
ferences of opinion will prevail in all councils j the jirospect of 
■'•ttainablc power exasperates those diflcronccs, quickens jealousy, 
and inflames hostility^ but, when neither accident nor combination 
can shake the power of the (iovernor-General, we may reasonably 
expect that the measures he adopts, and those proposed by his col- 
leagues, will receive a more candid consideration ; that one consis- 
tent system of internal and external policy will be pursued j and 
that the views of the President and of each member (the former 

Oriental Herald, FolAd, 2H 
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being relieved from all fear of a diminution, and the latter from all 
hope of an accession, of power,) will be fixed on the means of 
securing the permanent approbation and esteem of their country- 
men. Under this arrangement, the dissensions that free discussion 
might occasion, would be proportioned to the character and success 
of an administration. Under an able and popular (Governor- 
General, their sound would not be heard amidst Ihc c horus of ap- 
plause that would ascend from a hap])y community. Under one 
who, from mediocrity of talents and infirmity of purpose, ought 
never to have been invested witli so arduous and so awfully re^n- 
sible an office, the causes and the extent of the general dissatiSfac- 
tion, would be made known to England by the clearest evidence ; 
who would thereby be enabled to put an end to an ignoble or a 
dangerous career, which had been previously checked by the ani- 
madversions of the press. And surely the Ikitish community of 
India, whose welfare and safety are involved in the choice of a 
Governor- General, have a right to demand that no man shall be 
scut to preside over so ditlicult a Government, whose re])utatiou 
would not gain manifestly more than it would suffer from unlimited 
freedom of discussion. 

To return to the pamphlet. The following long exiriu:t could 
not be abridged without injury to a very important (juestion ; 

^It is said, however, by the advocates of the system, that a Go- 
vernment will ac(juire strength and public confidence in ])roportioii 
as its measures are publicly and fearlessly canvassed, and that, 
while it has nothing to be asliamcd of, it may ('ourt public scrutiny, 
not merely with safety, but with advantage even, to itself. This, as 
a general position, may be admitted to thk fiili. uxtknt j but the 
question is, where and by whom is this scrutiny to l)e exercised ? 
That the l^ublic, as it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it, or 
qualified for the task, will scarcely be maintained by any one who 
has considered how that publi(! is composed. Thai it comprehends 
many able and enlightened men, every one. will admit. That many 
of them arc eminenlly qualified to afford advice and information to 
Government, on all topics of public administration, is uNonxMAULK ; 
and it is ccpuilly so, that the (iovernment has never been backward 
in availing itself of their talents and information. Eut is the col- 
lective body therefore (pialilicd to represent the Tublic, in the sense 
in which the term is now used, and to exercise a controlling power 
over a Government, on which its memukhs are all iuore or 
LESS DIRECTLY DEPENDENT ? Supposiug sucli a local coiitrol to be 
desirable according to the constitution of the Indian Governmeuts, 
can it be exercised with due efficiency, or to any useful purjiose of 
check, by men over whose, fortunes and prospects the (jovernment 
necessarily and legally possesses a species of power which*prccludes 
the notion of a constitutional control in the other party ? The right 
to exercise this control claimed by the advocates of a free press. 
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seems to possess as little foundation. Let us consider for a moment, 
for whom this right is asserted. Tlie Eiirope<m community in India 
will be found on examination to be composed, 1 st, Of Officers, civil 
or military, of his Majesty and the Company : 2 d, Of persons en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, residing in India under license from 
the Court of Directors, liable to be withdrawn by the local Govern- 
ment WITHOUT A REASON ASSIGNED 3 Of SO residing without license 
under the tacit permission of Government : Sdly, Of a lower class 
of men of business, traders and handicraftsmen, either residing 
similftrly under a license at will, or without any such sanction, and 
thei^efore, like the unlicensed of the former class, in the hourly 
commission of a misdemeanour at law ! — It is a mockery to claim for 
a community so constituted,^ the political privileges and functions 
of the great and independent body of the j)cople of England j and 
tlic notion could finly have originated in the minds of those who, 
from some inexplicable views, or from motives of mere lucre, seek 
to raise themselves to consequence by stirring up contention and 
strife. This confusion of things essentially different will be found 
to run through the whole of the reasoning of the advocates of the 
‘ Free Press,’ and is, in fact, the only foundation of their argument. 
The very statement of the ease seems sufficient to ex])Ose the fal- 
liK'y of the argument, and the absurdity of the pretension ; but it 
jnay be useful to examine the question a little more closely. It will 
scarcely be contended, tlnit the civil and military servants of the 
(Om])any, or the officersof his l\Iajesty’s forces serving here, arc to 
constitute themselves into judges of the measures which it is their 
[)rovince to execute. Their experience and information in their re- 
spective spheres, obtiiined in free and conjidenlial communication, 
must be in many instances essentially useful to the Government, in 
framing their measures; but it would be an anomaly equally absurd 
iiud dangerous, to confer on them the power of a controlling body 
to canvass and discuss in public assemblies, or in newspapers, mea- 
sures adopted on mature deliberation by the power to which they 
are directly subordinate, and of tlie true and secret springs of which 
tile majority of them must in general be chofoundev ignorant. 
To say nothing of the indecorous and disgraceful appearance of such 
.in inversion of the just order of things, the admission of such a 
license must speedily lead to the confounding of tdl subordination 
and respect for authority, and generate a s[)irit of controversy and 
resistance, highly detrimental to the public service. 

‘ It is a prominent part of the evident policy of the upholders of 
this system, to address themselves to the passions and supposed in^ 
terests of all branches of the service ; and, though little likely to affect 
tliose whose principles are fixed and habits confirmed, it cannot ex- 
cite surprfse that doctrines, so speciously presented to the imagina-^ 
turn of the young and the inconsiderate, should make a powerful 
impression , and weaken, if not destroy, the habits of insubordina- 
2 H 2 
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tion and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of a military body.’ 

The first objection here made to the existence of a right in the 
British community of India to comment on the measures of Go- 
vernment is, that, though ' it comprehends many able and enlight- 
ened men,’ yet ^ the collective body is not (qualified to represent the 
public in the sense in which the term is now used, and to exercise 
a controlling power over a Government on which its members are 
more or less directly dependent.' Now the able and enlightened 
part of every community, if reckoned by tale, must be but a small 
proportion of the collective body ; but, if estimated by weight, they, 
and not as preposterously maintained in this pamphlet, ‘ the igno- 
rant, young, and inconsiderate,’ direct and govern the opinions and 
feelings of the whole mtiss. If Govcrnfticnt can, by the wisdom of 
its plans and the benevolence of its intentions, carry with it the ap- 
probation and sympathy of the former description of persons, it has 
nothing to dread from the feeble petulance of the latter j but then, 
the fact of its measures having the concurrence of the most intelli- 
gent part of the community, can be guaranteed and manifested by 
no other provision than that of unlimited freedom of discussion. 
What other security can there be for Government’s always availing 
itself of their talents and information, iu>t merely as far as may be 
convenient for certain purposes, but as far as a sound and honest 
policy would dictate ? 

The second objection to the claim of I he British community of 
India to be entrusted with the privilege of free discussion, is their 
dependence on the patronage and on the arbitrary power of Govern- 
ment. The experience of England and North America shows, that 
the co-cxistence of freedom of discussion with the former sort of 
dependence, is pregnmit with advantages to Government in pro- 
moting the efficiency of all its establishments, ecclesiastical, civil, 
naval, and military ^ and the experience of every age and country, 
as well as those moral axioms which arc written on the hearts of 
.all men, declare, that the existence of the latter sort of dependence 
is a crime in all who contribute to it. The dependence of A on the 
patronage of Government is no reason why B, who subsists on the 
produce of his own industry or p.atrimnny, sliould be made depend- 
ent on its caprice. Because A. may be unjustly removed from his 
office on a false pretence of having forfeited the confidence of Go- 
vernment in bis public character, may B., from whom no official 
duties are claimed, be liable to transportation without trial, because 
his innocence could not be judicially impeached ? Yet the neces- 
sary possession of power over the fortunes and prospects of its ser- 
vants, to the just exercise of which a free press would oppose no 
obstacle, is, in this pamphlet, constantly urged as a reason lir super- 
adding a degree of power over the fortunes and prospects of other 
persons, which could never be exercised without flagrant abuse. A 
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Government and its functionaries owe reciprocal obligations to each 
other. The former is bound not merely to listen candidly to and de- 
cide equitably on eyery claim submitted to it, but to exercise and 
encourage a wide search for, and quick discernment of, merit and 
talent in all their varieties. The latter arc bound, not merely to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective oihees with fidelity and assi- 
duity, but, considering themselves as members of one commonwealth, 
to employ generally for the public advantage whatever genius and 
information they may possess. Whether all parties, masters and 
servants, are liable to be impressed with a more lively sense of the 
duties expected from them, and a lirmcr conlidence in their means 
of exacting respect to what they have a right to claim at the hands 
of (Mhers, under a system of publicity or concealment, — under one 
^\hich loves, or under one which abhors, the light, — under one which 
favours every thing that is open, manly, and impartial, or one that 
generates seere<‘y, servility, venality, and intrigue, — is a question on 
which the reader cannot hesitate to pronounce. 

Of those who arc not in the service ot the King or the Company, 
it is ssaid, tliat they ;tre cither ‘ persons engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, residing in India under license from the Court of Directors?, 
liable to be withdrawn by the local Governmenl, without a reason 
assigned ; or so residing, without lic(mse, under the tacit permission 
of Government, or a lower class of men of business, traders and 
handicraftsmen, either residing similarly under a license at will, or 
without any such sanction, and, therefore, like the nnlieensed of the 
former class, in the hourly eouunission of a misdemeanour at law.’ 
Hut the unlicensed of the former class were admitted to be residing 
under the tacit permission of (lovcrnment; so that cither Goveru- 
meut must be iji the hourly connivance at the commission of a mis- 
demeanour, or the unlicensed of both classes must be guiltless of 
any ofl'enco. It is not easy to estimate the dilfcrcncc in point of 
security between those who enjoy licenses revocable at will, and 
those who are tacitly permitted to reside during the pleasure of the 
(lovenimcnt. Each lias that temire whieli Coke said he could not 
lind in Littleton, that a man should he tenant at will for his liberty. 
It is said to be " a mockery to claim for a community so consti- 
'J UTEU, the political privileges and functions of the great and inde- 
pendent body of the people of England as if it were so consti- 
tuted by the immutable laws of nature ; and though - there is no 
other privilege claimed than that of triau my jury, and no other 
functions than that of printing under responsibility to that least 
partial tribunal. 

It may well be said to be a mockery, for a community so slavishly 
constituted, whose right to sit in judgment on the acts of Govern- 
ment is expressly denied, to approach that Government with ad- 
dressee stuffed with every term of adulation that language can 
supply. Can men, trembling lest their licenses to reside in India 
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should be withdrawn without a reason assigned, and who have 
witnessed the deportation of all those who attempted to insinuate 
disapprobation of a single act of the Governor- General, stand erect 
before that Governor-General, and with grave faces testify their 
unqualified admiration of the whole course of his administration } 
On such occasions, however, we invariably find that the disqualify- 
ing circumstances which had been previously insisted on as reasons 
for disallowing the competency of the British community to repre- 
sent the public, are not merely forgotten ; but their moral qualifica- 
tions for sustaining such a character, better than any more distant 
portion of our countrymen, are acknowledged in terms which indi- 
rectly protest against the continuance of that ‘ constitution,’ which, 
in spite of reciprocated civilities, robs the address of half its sweet- 
ness. Thus Lord Hastings said, in reply to the address presented 
to him by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, July, ISIS : 

* The compliment with which you honour me is truly gratifying. 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by the favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the warmest return from my heart. 1 entreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return j but with much, very 
much, superadded to it. In the satisfaction I am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which 
you have been pleased tltis day to express, are not uttered to me 
alone. They are vouchers tendered to our countrymen of home. 
I am not alluding to the pride 1 must naturally feel in having such 
a testimony borne respecting me to our native land; the sensation 
which you have awakened in me is of a liighcr quality. A wider 
scope is inseparable from yottr treatment of the subject than what 
applies to me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who 
may be said to have represented the British character oti the occa- 
sion did faithfully and becomingly fiiltil that exalted trust : and 
your proximity, your stations, your excited vigilance, eminently 
qualify you for returning a verdict, while your manhood would 
make you spurn at giving, through courtesy, an opinion w hich your 
judgment belied. Many of you have had to contemplate your most 
important private interests a.s staked in the transactions to which 
you refer ; but all of you have felt that the national honour in which 
you were severally sharers, wais involved in the purpose and tenour 
of the measures I had the lot to guide. Under such an impression, 
you have stood forward to attest that the dignity of British justice 
has not been sullied. It is a declaration superiorly grateful ; for 
my portion in the aggregate of British fame is more touching to 
me than a separate and .selflsh reputation.’ 

And ill reply to the farewell address, presented to him, December 
9th,- 1822, he said, ‘The testimony of approbation, to which you 
allude, from ray Honourable employers at home, has been matter 
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of heart-felt satisfaction to me. I might well indulge vanity in 
such a recognition of the results from my endeavours, as far, at 
least, as my consciousness of what was attributable to those who 
co-operated with me would allow me to ascribe any thing to myself*. 
Yet this would still be but un outline, within which there was room 
for those nearer at hand to perceive many defects, such as might 
justly detract from aught of merit in the mere superficial feature. 
You have striven to make me believe that you have not discovered 
blemishes of sucli extent. Need t say, how much I feel that 
favourable judgment.’ And even Mr. Adam, in his reply to an 
address which he received from certain gentlemen of the province 
of Benares, was ])leased to say, ‘ The favourable opinion of so re- 
spectable a body of my countrymen, whose ability to uppreeiate the 
effect of public measures gives weight to their judgment, and whose 
independence of character is a pledge for the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions, must ever possess high value in my estimation, fmd consli- 
lute a solid ground of satisfaction in reviewing the transactions of 
the short ])criod, during which the charge of the Government was 
vested in my hands, lu entering on the duties of the station to 
which I was so unexpectedly called, 1 derived confidence and sup- 
port, my experience of the talents and public spirit of the great 
body of the service in all its\ branches, and the conviction that the 
measures 1 might pursue, if honestly directed to the promotion of 
the public interests, would he candidly and fairly judged when their 
objects and results were known. The sentiments you are ])leased to 
express, assure me that that expectation was well founded,’ &c. 

The Benare.s address had no other object than to compliment 
Mr. Adam on his liaving lianished I\lr Bnckinghain, and licensed 
the press, according to a system of unprecedented rigour 3 but the 
laudatory expressions contained in it, arc so vague and general, that 
they would be equally applicable to any other ^transactions’ that 
could be imagined. There was not one measure specified, nor 
distinctly and unequivocally alluded to in the address, nor in the 
reply. Both docinncnts leave their sole topic, and the distinguishing 
feature of that brief Adminislration, ‘a deed without a name.’ 
'rhis coyne.ss could scarcely have been intended to blind the 
youngest ensign who signed the address, us to its import, but only 
to veil the unseemly incongruity of men offering opinions which 
others were not jiermltted to controvert, on measures against the 
expediency of which they were not permitted to hear a single ob- 
jection. If tlie great body of the Service in all its branches deserved 
the compliments paid to it by Mr. Adam, if he reposed so well- 
founded a confidence in its ability and public spirit, why did he 
subject that trustwortliy majority to ignominious restraints, on pre- 
tence of the danger of the just and necessary authority of Govern- 
ment being overborne by the factious opposition of an ignorant, 
discontented, and vindictive minority ? How much more appropriate 
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the liberal and confiding hingiiagc of Mr. Adam’s reply would have 
been, if the transactions to which it applied had been the reverse of 
those which are committed to the indelible record of history ! 

" The foregoing remarks,’ continues the author of the })amphlet, 
‘are addressed chiefly to the ckohahlk Ki’i’ccrs of a free press 
conducted by British subjects ; but tliey are substantially not less 
applicable to unrestrained publication in the languages of the country, 
which possesses besides some fi'atiires peculiar to itself. No person 
will deny that essential bonclits may be derived from the operations 
of a Native press, duly regulated and eonduclcd by Intelligent and 
well-intentioned individuals ; nor can any means be devised for 
more clFcctually diflusing useful km^wledgc amongst the poimlatioii 
of this country, than the cheap and jteriodieal circulation of tracts 
and articles of intelligence, calculated to instruct and im])rovc the 
public mind, under the guidance of /Mdhioz/5 and well-(iiutlijied con- 
ductors. But in exact proportion must be the evils of an ill-regio 
lated and licentious Native press. Nor ( an the minds of the Native 
population be truly said to he in a condition to derive those benefits 
from the sudden and rapid diffusion of literature, which alone would 
Tender the attempt safe and justifiabh'. 'I'he Biitish (h)vernment 
in India has always acted on the wa'.sv’ and hiniatnc policy of adapting 
its laws to the state of society, and has CAUTiousf.y austainki) 
from the introduction of the institutions of a jiu.iir.Y cjvilisko so- 
ciety among a lkss KNLHUJTKNm) people. The {)rinci]d(‘ is at least 
as applicable to the (juestion regarding tin' Native press as to any 
other. In England, tlie laws relating to the press have kept pace 
with the progress of pithlic opinion, aiid with the other institutions 
of a free people. The •minds of men have been gradually prepared 
for the exaggeration and misrepresentation which must ever attend 
freedom of publication, and luu<‘ become enabled to make those dis- 
criminations which are essential to convert it to purposes of utility 
and improvement. No language eau convey in a(le(|uate terms how 
repugnant to the ideas of the subjects of an Asiaiie state, is a free 
])rcs8, employed as a means of controlling tlic (iovcrnmeiit ; and 
suddenly to attempt by that, or any other means, to overturn all 
previous habits of thinking and acting on such subjects, would be a 
blind and hazardous neglect of all the sound and caul ions lessons 
which experience has taught us.’ 

As far as the objections hitherto discussed ‘ are substantially ap- 
plicable to unrestrained publication in the languages of the country,’ 
the replies which have been made to them may be. considered not 
less so } and we are now to consider the objections which arc built 
on what is peculiar to the Native })ress. W'e have already seen 
that the evils of an ‘ ill-regulated,’ by which is here meant a free 
press, bear no proportion to the good which it is calculated to pro- 
duce } that they arc but lares among the wheat, and that to attempt 
to enjoy the good without its alloy of evil, would be to look for the 
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energy and dignity of virtue in a state of things which excluded 
every source of excitement and probation. The sudden and rapid 
ditFusion of literature among the Natives, is spoken of as if it could 
he effected by mechanic'al force ; but it is obvious that the diffusion 
in cpiestion must be in proportion to the moral power of absorp- 
tion, to the avidity with which the Natives seek after, and to the 
degree in which they comprehend and enjoy, the productions of the 
press j and that freedom from restraint must be as safe and expedient 
during the tentative feeblene^ss of an infant ])ress, as during the en- 
lightened vigour of its mature age. Hume was of opinion, that 
treedom of publication ‘ is atUnided with so few inconveniences, that 
it may be claimed as the common right of mankind, and i>ught to 
he indulged them almost in every (iovernment ; except ihc ecclc- 
si.islieal, to which, indeed, it would be fatal’ But, if he bad adverted 
to the fact, that such a liberty communicated no immediate expan- 
sion to Ihe mind of a nation, and that it did notimjdy the operation 
of any extrinsic force, but tb(‘ slow fermentation of internal elements 
of intellectual i)()wer, he would probably not have qualified liis 
piop(;siiiun with any exception, seeing that this natural right of 
niankind could not be fatal lo any form of government, but in the 
lime and in the manner in which it ought to be so. 

'J’hat laws ought to be adapted to the character and condition of 
the people among whom they ;ire to be administered, is a ^ swagger- 
ing maj(u-,’ which jirovi'S nothing, but is rather the insidious worker 
of' mischief, as favouring a disj)osition to assist the progress of our 
Native fellow-subjects with as few as possible of the adminicula to 
which we have been indebted for our own superiority. What is 
the institution which we arc required to abstam from introducing 
among a less enlightened people ? Is it one in which the Natives 
aie to be agents entrusted with substantive power, which they arc 
not (pialilied to exercise well and wisely ? No; the institution for 
which it is protended the Natives are still unrijie, is ajurycom- 
posi'd wholly of liritish subjects, lobe interposed between them and 
punishment for their published opuiioHs, To be liable to trial and 
punishment for o[)inion, is an evil from which the English ihem- 
f^olvcs arc not yet sullieiently civilised to be exempt. But that Na- 
tives in such cases should be amenable, not to a jury half English 
and halt Natives, but to twelve indifferent Englishmen, would be, it 
i^- pretended, a measure of candour, imjiartiality, and fairness, which 
they could neither comprehend nor enjoy ! Eor a pL’0])Ie in thfir 
'’tage of civilisation, it is necessary that the accuser should be judge 
—that the Governor who professes to make the good of the pcojile 
committed to his care the object of all his measures, should have the 
power of chastising, at his own discretion, all who attempted to re- 
I'lescnt wherein his measures were rwt adapted to secure their pro- 
fessed ends. To escape with impunity, occasionally, when neither 
falsehood nor malice could be detected, in the prosecuted statement. 
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would be an extremity of Indulgence which no Hindoo could sustain 
with moderate equanimity. To see the rage of jiower punctured 
bv the lance of truth, restrained within, reasonably equiUble limits 
would be so repugnant to his ideas, that nothing but a blind and 
hazardous contempt of the lessons of experience would risk the ex- 
periment. Such are the sentiments imputed to him by the author 
of the pamphlet ; but, if lie were ])ermittcd to speak tor himself, k- 
would say, that, if there is .any thing m the system of Kr>t>sb riilo 
that has excited his special admiration and reverenee,-if liehas ex- 
perienced or witnessed .any thing which more than .another has 
tended to alienate him from the indigenous habits ol thinking^ and 
to graft him heartily into the vigorous and kindly British stock, it 
is that sacred regard for person and property which he sees wor- 
shipped in our courts of justice, that tender anxiety to discriminate 
between accusation and proof, however high the accuser may stand 
in point of inHuence and .aiithority,-that apiiroximation, in short 
fwhv is it but an approximation >) to the practic.al entoicimcnt of 
the imaxim, that a Govurnou, like the King, c.vn no no wbonc. 

To claim the merit of governing India according to a wise and 
humane policy, which will abide the strictest cxammat.on of he 
people of England, and yet to refuse the so much siiier test of the 
validity of those pretensions which would be furnished by peimi i ig 
the voice of the people o( Indue, both Briti.sh and Native, to be 
freely heard, involves an iiicoiisistency which it could si arcely be 

expected that the most eager enemy of a free press would .seek to 

escape from, by plainly avowing that our policy had not tor os 
object the good of the governed, but the perpetuation of then 
., basement. ^ This enormous creed has been professed, and the 
cSr subjugation of the Indian Press justilied on the ground 
that diere is ‘ much that is corruct m the following p.is.s.is 
from Erskine’s defence of Stockdide : 

‘It may and must be true, that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly 

offended against the rights and privileges of ^ski ic m-— 
if he was the faithful viceroy of >'> “ 

the people to whom God and nature liad given it. Ik may ai 
must have preserved that uniiist dominion over timoions .md . J 
nations bv a terrifying, overbearing, insulting buperiority. if he was 
the tait’hfiil administrator of (iuvcrnnient ; which hav^ 

root in consent or affection, no foundation iii similarity of t ' 

nor support from any one principle which cements men 
society could only be upheld by alternate stratagem and foice. 
«:funhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate as they ue 
from the softness of their climate, and subdued and broken ^ 

a“e teen by the knavery and strength of civilisation, stdl oeca s o ' 
ally start up in all the vigour and intelligen ce ul insulted natur . 


^ " Aniatic Jouraal’ for June, 1822. 
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To be governed at all, they must be governed by a rod of iron j 
and our Empire in the East would long since have been lost to 
Great Britain, if civil skill and military prowess had not united 
their efforts to support an authority, wliich Heaven never gave, by 
means which it never can sanction.’ 

Neither Mr. Hastings personally, nor the character of the nation 
whose delegated representative he was, and to whom he was 
accountable, could be warrantably and successfully defended on such 
Machiavellian principles ; miicli less could the permanent durability 
of (mr Empire in the East be established on such treacherous foun- 
dations. On the contrary, the security of that empire has no 
greater enemy to contend against, than a temptation to resort, on 
any occasion whatever, ‘ to means which Heaven can never sanc- 
tion nor can we have a better assurance that Heaven has given, 
and WILL support our authority, than by labouring under the guid- 
ance of its revealed will, which bids us be ‘ wise as serpents, and 
liarmless as doves,’ to cement by reciprocity of interests all ranks 
of the community, and multiply tlie true sources of tlieir temporal 
and spiritual bu[)pincss. In furtherance of these purposes, not in 
vain was the transceiidant eloipicnec of Burke employed to assert 
the eternal principles of piiblie faith and bational glory, and to 
impress on all future (lovernors a deep sense of the solemn account 
which might one day be exacted from them, of the degree in which 
they had fuHilled all tlie obligations of justice and mercy. 

Neither in England, nor in any country, liave the laws relating 
to the press been regulated by a consideration of the capacity of 
the people to resist «attempts to imjiose on their understandings by 
‘ exaggeration and misrepresentation,’ but by'thc disjiosition and 
means which the people possessed to extort the abolition of iniqui- 
tous privileges from the ever-reluctant lumds of power. It was not 
because the jiopular mind «!uddenly actpiired, lost, and re-acquired, 
the faculty of discrimiiuitiiig between truth and falsehood, when 
botli were laid before them, that the press was at once emancipated 
by the suppression of the Star ( hamber in 10‘tl j subjected to a 
censorship in lG41i ; again cmancip;iU'd in IGCOj again subjected 
to a censorship in ; a third time omaiieipated in 1679; a 
third time subjected to censorship in 168.5 ; a fourth time emanci- 
])<'ited in 1694 ; made the sport of a contested jurisdiction between 
the bench and the jury in 1731, until the usurpation of the former 
^vas abated in 179^ ; since which time there have been various 
devices, some temporary, some permanent, to facilitate convictions 
and aggravate punishments. All which tluetuatious, with number- 
k‘ss modern instances of * fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ 
might have been obviated by the sinqile expedient of holding men 
^^^riminally res[)ousihlc for their conduct only, and not for their 
(Opinions. When, however, the laws of England were transplanted 
to the bunks of the Ganges, no exception was made of any relating 
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to the press on pretence of nny peculiar affinity for, and excitability 
by false and erroneous statements, on the part of the British or 
Native inhabitants of Calcutta. The power of ‘ transmission ’ was 
considered exclusively applicable to commercial interlopers ; and 
the press of Calcutta was imtramnielled by the smallest legal re- 
straints from the earliest times to the 4th of April, IR'2.3, when Sir 
Francis’ Macnaghten regi.stered the regulation for licensing the 
periodical press, which had been passed by the Governor-General 
in Council, on the 14th March, IH'23. 

The next objection urged by the author of the pamphlet is the 
effect which he attributes to free discussion in time of war and 
internal troubles. ‘ Get any one, ligure to himself the .'onseiiuenees 
of an unrestrained press, systematically iiitl.inuug the discontents 
which prevailed on the coast in ISOf). The means of extensive 
combination which it would have afforded, and the fever and agita- 
tion in whii h it would have kept all parties, nmst have rendered 
the dan(rcr.s of that alarming crisis beyond all calculation more 
appalling than they actually were. No less fatal might have been 
the cousetiuenecs of an unreslrieted Native press m the case of that 
alarming and violent spirit of religious fury which at one period 
airitated the Native soldiery.’ All this proceeds on the inexcusable 
misuikeof supposing that grievous restraints on the c.xpres.sion ot 
men’s opinions and feelings, and the absence of all restrain on 
power, are favourable to the internal tianipnllity of a countiy ; 
whereas no proposition is )nore iiuli^pnlahly estiiblislicd, than thiil 
countries so situated enjoy the IrnU security against disturbance of 
their quiet, and most abound with the i.redisposing and proxnuate 
causes of oppression, discontent, conspiracy, and revolt. In botti 
the cases referred to, the great evil was the ignorance of Govern- 
ment respecting the temper of the Furo|,ean and Native portions of 
the army, and the inibieuces by which their minds were agitated 
In both L.SCS, a free press would have dispelled the darkness, and 
enabled Govei iimeiit to distinguish, at each .successive step, whe In 
the result would be likely to characterise its measures as prudent 
forbearance, judicious firmness, mischievous Imiidity or desper je 
rashness. It would have seasonably cheeked and 
Government on the one hand, and on the other it would have dis^ 
burthened the malcontents of great part of their resentment, and 
reduced all their grievances to such dimensions as they would bea 
when produced in open day before all the world. And it wou ^ 
have established much more speedily the conviction which has loit 
urevairet that Lord William Beutinck,whom the Court of Dircctois 
removed from his situation, ‘ in a maimer calculated ti. make i 
peculiarly mortifying and di.sgraceful,’* was one of the ablest, an 

• .See his Letter and excellent Memorial addressed totheCouitol 
Directors, dated February 7th, 1809. 
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Sir George Barlow, whom they did not remove, one of the most 
incapable^ Governors ever employed in India. 

The last objection resorted to, is * the mischief that might be 
occasioned to the military plans atid operations of Government, 
and to the marine and commerce of the port, by premature dis- 
closures in the newspapers.’ ‘ At home,’ it is said, ^ the evil is 
submitted to, because of the preponderant benefits attending the 
freedom of publication there but no evidence of the existence of 
ihe evil is given or referred b>. Let one single case lie produced 
in which premature disc losures in the newspapers have been alleged 
:is contributing to or extenuating the loss of ships, failure of an ex- 
pedition, or defeat of an army, or as counteracting the designs, 
iind thereby enhancing the glory, of a Nelson, or a Wellington! 
Without great indiscretion and brc^ach of trust on the part of the 
eonlideiitial servants ot (Tovernnient, the editors of newspapers 
can have no secrets to disclose. Though the value of such infor- 
in.'iticm as spies and traitors can communicate, is generally much 
ovcri^ited ; yet the conveyam^e of public information to an enemy 
is guarded against by the severest penalty the law can inflict ; and 
iLcourse is sometimes had to temporary embargoes to prevent his 
obtaining it from neutrals. So much for this last forlorn argument 
against the liberty of unlicensed printing. 

Whatever have been the restrictions imposed at any particular 
period on the liberty of the press, whatever the degree of control 
ml rusted to its natural enemy, the executive power, ther^ have 
been men ready to contend that no less rigorous system would be 
eonsistciit with public order and traiupiillity. Enlarge the sphere 
ut individual authority ever so much, and the exjransive force of 
liuinan vanity will fill it. To expect, therefore, that those who 
admiiiister the (Toverninent of India, would promulgate a self-deny- 
ing ordinance, or seek to be bound by those fetters which protect 
die persons .and j)ropcrty of eighteen millions of their countrymen 
in their native islands, or voluntarily ronouuee the privilege of 
being judges in their own cause, would be a vain imagination, 
unwarranted by any analogous ])roceeding in the history of the 
world. But let them be compelled to respect the plainest rights of 
iiuinanity, and the scales will fall from their eyes j they will then 
see, like other men, how the dignity and the strength of a Govern- 
nient result from the lavv-fencod liberty of the governed. 
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THK LAST PLAGUE OP EGYPT, 
Exodus xii. 29, 30. 

Yes ! brightly does the sunlight fall 
On temple, tower, and princely hall j 
Wild gleams afar the mighty Nile, 

As if each wave had learn’d to smile ; 

And every light and stealing breeze 
That loves to grace the morning hours. 
Hath dallied with the spicy trees. 

And kiss’d the young and rising flowers. 
Yet there is gloom in Memphis now — 

A cold despair on every brow j 
From him who toils his life away. 

The victim of a tyrant’s sway, 

To him who from his gorgeous throne 
Tiooks down on Fgypt as his own. 

All shudder, as the morning sun 
Reveals a woe they may not shun j 
That sun in mockery resteth now 
On pallid li[) and rigid brow — 

On manhood’s features, harsh and grim — 
The beamless eye and pulseless limb — 
The cold, juile lips of childhood wciir 
The last faint smile that (piivcr’d there — 
And beauty’s raven locks arc thrown 
O'er features fix’d as sculptured stone. 
Wild, deep, and long the wail is made 
Above fhc iiuregarding dead — 

The loud lament for glory gone — 

The wail for Kgyj)t’s elder- born ! 

The iiionareh from his eye of pride 
Hath dash’d in scorn the tear .aside, 

And check’d within himself the groan, 
When fell the heir of Kgypt’s throne ! 

The princely hall — the mailed shed 
Have eaeh their own devoted dead; 

Tkich hath the mourner’s thrilling cry, 

The mother’s tear, and father’s sigh. 
Groans Israel ’neath the spoiler’s tread ? 
Rises her wail above the dead ? 

Not so — from bondage, chains, and toil — 
The tyrant’s jest — the heathen’s spoil — 

U nanu’d by all the plagues that bow’d 
T'hc spirits of the stern and proud, 

Witl^ cymbal lone, and minstrel lay. 

Her joyous thousands pass away. 

And brightly in their pathway rise 
The grateful fires of sacrifice. 
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A Journey from Constantinople to Vienna, ry Warna and 
Bucharest. 

No. I. 

Departure fiom Pern — Binjukde.re — Fort of Kavako — Black Sea — 
Flotilla from the Bosphorus. 

Toward the cml of autumn, having accomplished an object for 
which I visited the capital of Turkey, 1 deliberated upon the best 
method of returning to J'inglaud j and the result was, a determina- 
tion to proceed by tlie Black Sea, to Warna, and from thence, by 
the usual r(iute, to Bucharcsl, Vienna, &c. This journal, written for 
my own satisfaction, would not now be committed to the press, but 
that the affairs of Turkey have become so much a subject of public 
interest, that it is the duty of all to make known, at the present 
moment, whatever they may possess impiiblislied relating to that 
country. 

Oc’i'ORER '2(j. — I left Bera, and embarked in a small boat at To- 
phana, muaunpanied by two friends, who agreed to escort me to the 
entrance of the Black ^?cii. We dined at the tavern at Buyukderc j 
where, the wiiul licing contrary, we bcsiioke beds, and passed a 
liappy and convivial evening. 

t)t;TORKn ‘37. — On waking early in the morning, we were most 
.i!;T(’('al)ly surprised to find that the wind, which had, for nearly two 
months, blown from the northward and eastward, had, in the course 
of llu‘ night, veered round to the southward, and was fair for Warna. 
lladl been strongly tinetured with the superstitions which pre- 
vailed in the days of the Bomaii Augurs, or not known that such a 
change iji a frcipiciit occ urrence at that season of the year, and had 
been then for a long time expected, 1 should have considered this 
inojiitioiis cireumstaiK’e as a eertaiii prognostication of the eom- 
fiiete uhiinale siieccss of my jiartieular pursuits. Independently of 
considerations of tliis nature, in which a romantic mind might 
choose to indulge its humour, it was well ealeulated to inspire jdca- 
‘ lue and hilarity in the most solier, to beliold helween one and two 
hundred sail of vessels, of various sizes and denominations, which 
liad been detained wind-liound in llic different ports of the Bospho- 
nis for two months, striving with all sails set to reach its mouth, 
hcboiiehing successively from the canal, and spreading, during a 
ffchghtfiil morning, in all directions, by the aid of a light breeze, 
over the smooth surface of the Kuxine. 

Hav ing breakfasted, we embarked about ton o’clock in the large 
bunt, directing the small one to follow, in order to take my two 
' ompanions back to Bera, when it should become necessary to part. 
'Ve were obliged, in order to clear out, to pass over to the far- 
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thest fort, on the opposite or Asiatic side of the canal, called Kavako, 
at which place there is a custom-house establishment. Here the 
clearance or tesknr^, not bein^ as was alleged quite regular, (the 
name of the principal boatman was omitted to be speeiKed,) gave 
the Turkish custom-house officers an opportunity of extorting 
twenty-five piastres, equal to about one pound sterling, which I 
readily consented to be defrauded of ratlier than suffer a moment’s 
detention, the weather being line, and the wind fair. I'his matter 
being adjusted, and the teskerre put eu rh^Jr, I took leave of my 
two friends, at the fort of Kavako. They embarked in the small 
boat to return to Pera, and we proceeded on our course. All the 
vessels, that sailed at the same lime with us, stretched out to se.i, 
our boat alone continuing to hug the shore. 

There are altogether eight forts on the canal of the Bosphorus, 
four on each side. These would seem very cllicient for the defence 
of the town against shipping ; but, as they are commanded hy the 
adjacent hills, it docs not appear tliat they could make much re- 
sistance if attacked by any arm) from the land side. I am, therefore, 
of opinion, that Russia, wlienever she chooses, may make herself 
mistress of Constantinople, and the can.il of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus j and that she has hitherto abstained from doing so u])on 
grounds of general policy. It is well known that a Russian army 
of the necessary force could, in a very short period, be transported 
from the Crimea to Thrace, and landed on the coast of the Bkw'k 
8ca, so near to the metropolis of 'I'urkcy, as to be able, in a few 
hours, to out off the water whuh supplies tlie city, by taking pos- 
session of the reservoirs, situated among tlie hills and woods be- 
tween the Black Sea and Projiontus, in the forests of Belgrade and 
DomoUzder^. The plan of an expedition of this kind was actinilly 
proposed to the Empress Catherine, and its execution was only 
prevented by her death. When, in the approach of hosti- 

lities between France and Russia, had rendered it necessary for the 
latter Power to conclude peace with tlic I'urks, it had been deter- 
mined, and measures taken accordingly, that an army composed 
of troops of the line, marines, and militia, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand men, under the command of the Uukc de Richelieu, should 
be transported from Sevastovol, in the Crimea, to Domouzdcie, 
where its landing was to be effected under the protection of a fiect, 
commanded by Admiral Baillie. Tliis army w as to have taken pos- 
session of the reservoirs j and the I’urks, who were perfectly uu-* 
prepared for the event, would liave been compelled to make peace 
upon almost any terms, or to abandon their capital. This scheme 
was to have been executed, in case any new dilliculties had arisen 
in the negociations of Bucharest. It was kept no secret j thougli it 
is doubtlul whether any Turk suspects, even at the present day, its 
having been conceived and .seriously intended. But, even if they 
were well apprised of the design, they could not probably prevent 
its being carried into execution. 
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On the left, in going out of the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, is 
ii village and fortification, which, from its destination, carrying 
lights for the direction of mariners, is called Fanaraki. We had not 
proceeded far when the wind died away j and the boatmen, upon 
some calculation of their own respecting the wind or weather, put 
into a well-sheltered creek, a few miles from the mouth of the 
canal, where we remained from two to six o’clock p. m. Mere they 
took in stone ballast and water, and dressed tbeir victuals for dinner. 
I had some fowls roasted, which were brought from Pera, and made 
a hearty meal. At this place there were two huts on the beach, and 
ill the bay were some boats with nets, placed in the Turkish man- 
ner 5 but wc could not purchase any fish. 

At a little distsjjiice from this creek is a small fort in good repair, 
called Kilala, but anciently, Fanar. Here a Cossack helped to 
make a fire to roast our fowls, to bring wood and water, to make 
fast the boat, kc. j and, for doing the honours of the {ilace, he was 
jierfcctly satisfied with receiving ten paras, about twopcncc-half- 
peiiny. He was a stouter inan than is to be met with among the 
(ireeks and lurks, and so dilFercnt in appearance, that you would 
have ];ronounccd him at once not to belong to cither of these people. 
With a less civilised, I might almost say, a less humanised, appear- 
ance, he had, however, an expression of countenance which no one 
would distrust. 

OcroiiEit 28.— Wc coasted it all night, with a fair, wind, and, 
about one o’clock p. m., stopped at the further entrance of a bay, in 
whicli tiierc is a good harbour, and a village called Niatha. This is 
reckoned about half way to Warna. Much dew having fallen, I felt 
somewhat chilled, idthough the night was fine, having omitted to 
put up the awning. Merc wc remained till midnight, and, being well 
n'treshed with slecj), jirocecdcd on our voyage. The boatmen rowed 
well, and I encouraged them with some rum. 

OcTonna 29. — At nine o’clock a. m., wc arrived off a Greek village 
of large size, but miserable ajipcaraiiee, called Basilika, situated on 
an eminence, overlooking a bay of considerable extent. At this 
place, the people, having beard that the plague existed in’ some vil- 
lage on the coast, threatened to fire upon us if wc did not stand off. 
Upon assuring them, however, that wc had no plague on board, 
and tliat we bad not been in communication with any of those vil- 
lages in which the disease prevailed, they allowed us to land: I 
‘ oiild not get either eggs or milk. The boatmen purchased for 
tlieniselves some goat’s Hesh, which they dressed and ate for dinner. 

1 lappily, I did not stand in need of any provisions, having laid in a 
plentiful stock at Constantinople. This village is supposed to be 
about two-thirds of the way to Warna. Hitherto, along the coast 
"f llouinelia, although by no means a barren-looking country, there 
'ii’e scarcely any villages, and but a few houses, and not even many 
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huts, to be seen. The principal marks of population which 1 ob- 
served, were here and there a flock of sheep on the hills, and a few 
fishing-boats in the bays, or upon the beaches. This village has no 
Turkish inhabitants. There arc consequently no mosques or mina- 
rets : the houses resemble those of the suburbs of Constantinople, and 
must have the same faults in respect to salubrity. The soil is almost 
similar j the houses consist of rotten wood, badly put together, on a 
crazy foundation of stone, half covered with bad tiles, and intersected 
by a superfluity of windows, with here and there a square of gkiss. 

This province is very subject to the plague. As is generally the 
case in the vicinity of the villages of the Levant, there are liere 
many windmills. Perhaps, by the number of these mills, some es- 
timate might be formed of the population. ThCrc were several 
large and many small fishing-boats on the beach.* In this district, 
contrary to what generally happens, cultivation seems to increase 
in proportion as you recede from the capital. Peliind Basilika, 
(pronounced by the natives Vasilika,) is a beautiful but irregular 
amphitheatre of hills, of moderate height, well wooded, and iu parts 
well cultivated. The highest of them, called Bahesali, is seen at a 
great distance, and forms a land-mark for mariners navigating the 
Black Sea. About ten nules before you come to Basilika, is a vil- 
lage called Ayathopolo. Under this aiuphilheatre,is an irregular but 
beautiful plain, extending in breadth towards the sea, to two, four, 
six, and eight miles j and in length, towards tlie mountains, to ten, 
tifteeii, and even twenty miles. It bears some resemblance to the 
plain of Troy. In the Black Sea, we met with an immense number 
of porpoises of very large size. 

Wc left Basilika on .Sunday about noon, and arrived at IzopoU 
between six and seven o’clock, where we slept. 'Phis is a consider- 
able village, almost entirely Gieck, with ii large and safe harbour. 
Between it and the sea are fourteen or fifteen windmills, which have 
at a distance the appearance (if large sentry or watch boxes, each 
having twelve short wings, or arms, resembling clusters of ladies’ 
fanjj, extending from them as from a common centre. JSeveral boats 
and vessek> had put in here for shelter. At a point a mile or two 
before you come to Izopoli, (called, iu Turkish, by a name which I 
forget, but which means Jinder ihe vines,) there are several rocks, on 
one of which we were very near being wrecked, about dusk, owing 
to the obstinacy of the boatman at the helm. Instead of going out- 
side of the rocks, as the others wished, he steered right in among 
them, and ran the boat upon a sunken rock, where we stuck for 
several minutes, every moment in danger of being overset. By 
throwing ballast overboard, however, and other exertions, with oars, 
poles, &c., we succeeded in pushing her off without sustaining any 
material damage. The boatmen, upon this occasion, except the man 
at the helm, who appeared to be the senior, showed a great deal of 
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activity and presence of mind. Thc> surge against the rocks was 
so high, that, at one time, although not very far from the shore, I 
would have compounded for the loss of my baggage and a ducking. 
After having weathered many storms in high latitufe, it would have 
been a shabby death to have perished on an obscure rock on the 
coast of the Black Sea. 

At day light on Monday morning, the 30th of October, we left 
1/opoli j but, the wind being contrary, we were obliged, about tea 
o’clock, to put into the large village of Achillo, situated upon a 
peninsula of that name. On the beach, at this place, the women 
were washing their linen, by dipping it repeatedly in the Black Sea, 
and trampling it afterwards with their feet on the sand, which was 
line, smooth, and!^ dense. • There were also pieces of narrow cloth 
(linen, I believe) bleaching upon the sea-shore, some of which looked 
at a distance beautifully white. I repeatedly tasted the water of 
tliis sea, without being able to discover in it any saline property. 

From Achillo, one may go in the vehicles of the country to 
Rustchuk. It is only four hours more than from Warna, and the 
whole distance between Achillo and Warna might have been saved j 
but I was not iiifonned of this circumstance, until some consider- 
able time after my departure from Achillo. This is a fict, which 
It may be of much importance to travellers going by this route to 
know; as, in the e\ent of a contrary wind blowing strong, they 
niiglit, in proceeding by sea, be detained several weeks between 
\clnllo and \Varna. Indeed, I should think it would be almost 
always (he surCvSt roule to go by land from Achillo to Rustchuk ; 
aiid I would accordingly have preferred it, had not my servant 
chosen to conceal from me the existence of sucli a route, until we 
could not avail ourselves of it. Jlc probably was induced to do 
thi^ by finding the life which he led in the boat very comfortable 
nncl much to his taste, having abundance of liipiors at hand, to 
which he did not fail to pay his respects every iiiglit whilst I was 
asleep, with great punctuality and perseverance, many of the boats 
:uid vessels which left the Bosphorus at the same time with us, we 
found lying at this place. Between Izopoli and Achillo is a deep 
bay, at the entrance of which is the convent of St. Anastasia, si- 
luated on an island called also Izo])()li. This building has, at a 
distance, a fine appearance. In the interior of the bay, we observed 
several ships and vessels, probably of those that had left the Bos- 
phorus along with us. 

From Achillo we proceeded to Messevria, a large village, or 
rather a small town, situated on a point of land which is said to 
have been, in ancient times, a place of some note. Many boats and 
vessels arrived at the same time with us. The buildings have a 
neater appearance than those of any village we have yet seen, and 
2 I 2 
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the town looks clean. The boatmen, being Greeks, and having 
heard that some cases of plague existed at Messevrin, were so much 
alarmed, that they immediately pulled off from the shore and an- 
chored in the road, declining to have any communication with the 
place. The Turkish boatmen, on the contrary, ran their boats upon 
the beach, and fearlessly intermixed with the inhabitants. 

Having slept here till midnight, we got under weigh, the wind 
having become fair j and, about two o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, after 
having slightly touched the ground, we arrived at a point of land, 
sixteen miles from Achillo, and eight from Messevria, above whicli 
is a village called Emona, and upon it a convent called St. Nicohi. 
This point is forty miles from Warna. In tluU- space, there are 
numerous villages j but, as we j)assed tuem late in the night, we 
could only occasionally see here and there a light. As day-light 
advanced, we perceived many vessels of different sizes, staudinjj; 
for and going from Warna ; and, did we judge only from what Nve 
saw here, and in the diOerent bays and harbours along the coast, 
without knowing that the vessels seen almost all belonged to the, 
tiotilla which sailed at the siimc time with us from the Bosphorii*;, 
we should have concluded the trade ol’ the Black Sea to b(’ immense. 
In truth, it is very considerable, and in a rajiidly ])rogressive stale 
of augmentation. At VZ o’clock on Tuesday, the '2 1 st of October, 
we arrived at Warna. 

The distance coa.stwise between the moutli of the Jlospliorus 
and Warna, is computed by the boatmen at ;i()0 miles (English) , 
but this I consider as exaggerated. In a straight line, it is said to 
be no more than seventeen hours’ sail, with a fair wind. The large 
boats that stood out to sea, having arrived bci'ore us at Warna, il 
so happened that 1 could have arrived sooner, and at a diminishet 
expense of 300 piastres, had 1 gone in a large boat, as I had onc( 
intended, in which I was olTcrcd the use of the cabin for 1(X 
piastres, whereas the small boat cost me too ])iastres, and arrived ; 
day later. But 1 was persuaded to believe that the small boat wa 
both more safe and more certain j and, perhatis, it would liav 
been so; had the wind been otherwise than fair. At any rate th 
opportunity of observing the villages, inhabitants, and soil, alon{ 
the coast of the Black ISea, I considered as forming more than a 
equivalent to the 300 piastres thrown away. 
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Thje Cape of Storms.* 

(lyritten on board the Asia, £asi Indiaman.) 

Spirit of Gama ! (1) round the Stormy Cape, 

Bestriding the rude whirlwind as thy steed, 

The thunder-cloud tliy car, thy spectre shape 
Gigantic ; who upon the gale dost feed. 

And drink the water-spout, — thy shroud the skies j 
Thy sport, the south and vast Atlantic Sea ; 

Thine eye, the lightning’s flash : awake ! arise ! 

From out die deep, in dread and awful sov’reignty I 

Now hast tliou risen ! By heaven it is a sight 
Most godlike, grand, and glorious to behold j 
Three elements contend ; and fierce in tight 
As those (2) who warr'd with mighty Jove of old. 

Oh, God ! if any doubt thy being, or rate, 

With vain and impious mind, at nought thy power. 

So may it be such daring sceptic’s fate. 

To pass ‘ The (’ape of Storms’ w’hen angry tempests lower. 
Dost note the gathering clouds, as on through heaven • 
They speed their midway flight, ’twixt sea and skies 5 
Like to the hrst-bom by the Archangel driven 
On earth, witli flaming sword, from Paradise ? (3) 

— Dost mark the spirit-stirring of the deep. 

As onward sweeps the stormy hurricane. 

Bous’d, like a roaring lion, from his sleep. 

That wildly stares around, and shakes his shaggy mane ? 
Nor doth he wake in vain. From his abode. 

Hath Ocean risen in terrible array j 
Magnificent, as when the voice of (lod (4). 

Call’d forth the world from chaos into day ! 


* ‘ A. 1). 148G. — Captain Diaz, a Portuguese, passed the extreme 
p'jint of Africa, to which he gave the name of “ The Stormy Cape but 
Ivijig John II., of PortiiLoil, who saw more fully the importance of that 
'lisenvery, styled it the (J^ape of Good Hope.’ — Modern Hiitory. 

I (1) Vasco di Gama, the first who sailed round Africa, by the Capo of 
Good Hope, to the East Indies. 

(ii) ‘ The Titans,’ Saturn and others, forty-live in number, who warred 
Jupiter. 

‘ As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian, or earth-born, that warr’d on Jove.’ — Mdton. , 

(J) Genesis, chap. Ui. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book xii. 

G) Ibid., chap, i, Ibid,, book vii. 
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’Tis night, — and now the tempest-shrouded bark, 

With surgc-lash’d crest, upborne aloft doth ride 
Upon the heaving billows, vast and dark. 

And braves, as did the Patriarch’s ark, (5) the whelming tide. 
O God ! it is a fearful sight ! and all around 
Is dismal, drear, and dark — both near and far — 

Save when, to make the darkness more profound 
And visible, some pale and twinkling star 
Peeps, for an instant, forth, and then, as ’twere 
In fear, recedes j — or the phosj)horie dash 
Of wild, long sweeping waves, with horrid glare. 

Lights u]) the dread abyss, and shines along the splash. 

And ^aste of waters, like to the pale horse,’ (6) 

Whom Death shall ride upon that awful day, 

"When sun, and moon, and st.irs, have run their course. 

The world, and time (7) itself, be swept away ! 

— And now the waning moon would fain forth shine, 

And through the heavens juirsue her wonted track : 

But three wild warring clenu'iits combine 
At once in unison, and drive her rudely back ! 

Didst hear that crash, — tremendous as the roar 
AV'^hich burst on Sinai’s summit, touching heaven. 

When by the Lord, on that all-sacred shore, 

'J^o man in thunder were his mandates (H) given '> 

Didst mark of that destructive element, 

‘ Promethean ’ named, the fork’d and lurid light, 

AVith vivid tlash, from heaven direetly sent, 

Like the lit flame (9) which struck the apostate Saul in night ^ 
Hark to the rendii^ of the storm-split sail. 

And mark the rced-like (juivering of the mast ; 

List ! list ye to the howling of tlie gale, 

Dreadful as the Archangers trump (10) its blast ! 


(5) Genesis, chap. vii. v. 17- ‘ And llie waters increased, and bare up 
the ark.’ 

(6) Apocalypse, cllap.^i. v. S. ‘ And I look(3(l, and behold a pule horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him.’ 

(7) Ibid., chap. x.v. 5,6. ‘ And the Angel swarc by him that livethfoi 
ever and ever, that there should he time no longer.’ 

(b) Exodus, chap. xix. v. 16, 18. ‘And it came to pass on the third dai 
inthe morning, that there were tlmnders and li^ddning, and a thick eloiu 
upon the Mount. And Mount Sinai wa.s altogether on a smoke, hecAiis* 
the Lord descended upon it in fire.’ 

(9) Ibid., chap. ix. v.3, 4. ‘ And as he journeyed, he came near Uainat* 
cus; and suddenly there shined round about him alight from heaven, au( 
he fell to the earth : and he was for three days without sight.’ 

(10) Apocalypse. 
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On such a night, the twelve Disciples cried 
In fear, and roused the Saviour from his sleep ! 

Jesus arose, the elements to chide j 

^ Silence, ye angry winds ! and peace, thou troubled deep ! ’ ( 1 1 ) 

So spake the Sou of God ! and thus allay’d 

The storm which howl'd upon the Assyrian shore. 

Prompt at his call, the tempest’s rage obey’d. 

The winds were hush’d, the waters ceased to roar ! 

■ — When Royal Canute once, (12) with scepter’d hand. 

And robed in pride of earthly majesty 
Forbade the sea to dare to lave the land, 

The wild waves rose in sport, and roll'd all heedless by 1 

Jehovah ! What is man compared to thee ? 

Or son of man, in mockery of sense, 

That he should dare assume the Deity ? 

Oh, man ! w’ould’st learn to know thy impotence. 

Thy littleness and inferiority? 

(’ome, hie tbec to these regions of the storm. 

Behold the face of (rod upon the sea, 

And worship in the gale his dread Almighty form ! 

But see the darkling spirit of the night, 

That brooding safe upon the wat’ry plain, 

Flies at the approach of thcc, etherial light ! 

Awaking now the universe again ! 

The sea-hoy wet, rude nursling of the blast, 

Whose sleep was cradled in the dashing spray, 

And rock’d upon the high and giddy mast,’ 

Regardless of the storm, unseals his eyes with day. 

Ye who would further seek to know of light , 

(Jo, read it as recorded in tlie page 
Of that immortal bard, (1.3) bereft of sight 
Himself, — the godlike Homer of his age ! 


(11) St. Matthew, chap. viii. v. 21, ct scq. ‘ And behold there arose a 
tempest in the sea ; hut he was asleep. And his Disciples came 

and awoke him, saying, Lord .save us, or we perish. Then he arose, and 
icbiiked the winds and the sea; and there was a great calm.’ 

(12) ‘ He ordered a chair to he hrotight, and, as the waves approached, 
lu' .^aidjinaii imperious tone, “Thou, sea, art under rny dominion, I charge 
thee approach no fartlier, nor dare to wet the feet of tliy sovereign.” He 
oven sat some time in seeming expectation of submission ; but, as the sea 
8tdl advanced towards him, and at last began to wash him with its bil- 
lows, he turned to his courtiers and observed, that every creature in the 
Miihcrse is feeble and impotent, and that power resides only with one 
Being, in whose hands arc the elements of nature, and who can say to the 
(U'ean, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” *-^AngUa Sacra, vol. i. 

(13) ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iii. 
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Oh ! for one spark of that celestial flame, 

That inspiration, once to Milton given, 

Which lit his way to never-dying flime, 

The Are, the pomp, and prodigality of Heaven ! 

In dread magnificence the lurid sun 

Now pierces througli the tern pest- troubled sky, 

And drives the thunder-clouds dark rolling on — 

As Satan and his rebel tribe (14) were seen to fly 
Before the red right arm of God ! — No streaks 
Of orient purple tinge announce his rise ; 

In solitary splendour he awakes. 

And seizes, as by storm, at once on all tlie skies ! 

Didst mark the whale that dash’d along the deep > 
Hugestof all the ocean-born that roam 
Like that Leviathan, whom once, asleep, 

The mariner, (as on through ' Norway’s foam ’ (15) 

He steer’d his rude and shatter’d skiff,) at night. 

Mistook for land, so vast and still he seem’d, 

And anchor’d thus, — then rose in wild affright, 

When morning's dawn upon the mighty monster beam’d ! 

Again he comes ! gigantic as the beast 
Of old, that God in mercy sent to save 
The prophet Jonah (Ifi) from the foamy yeast 
Of waves — his else unknell’d, unshrouded grave ! 

Three days and nights the slimy monster sped 

His wat’ry way, as thus the ^ chosen of God’ he bore, 

By ^ raging floods ’ and ^ seas uneompassed,’ 

Then cast him all unscathed upon the Syrian shore. 

Hark to the sea-mew’s wild and j)iereing shrieks, 

As round the strong-ribb’d bark they hover nigh ! 

Now o’er the wave’s white foam they skim their beaks. 
Now far away they s})ecd, and seek the sky. 

— But mark the might and majesty of motion 

Of him (17) whb sweeps, cloud-cleaving, from the height 

Of heaven, — it is the Condor (18) of the ocean, 

So nobly doth he soar aloft, so bold his flight ! 

The aspirations of this bird arise 
Above those eagles, thivt are seen afar 
O’er Chimborazo, (19) loftiest in the skies 
Of Andes—* giant of the western star !’ 


(14) * Paradise Lost,’ book vi. (15) Ibid., book i. 

(16) Jonah, chap. i. ii. (17) The Albatross, 

(18) The largest description of eagle known. 

(19) Chimborazo, the most majestic and lofty of the Andes. It has 
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^I'rom mountain on to mountain let them urge 
Their narrower flight, and habitations change ; 

His resting-place the South Pacific surge, 

All heaven his eyrie, (*20) and immensity his range ! 
Against the conquest-crown’d Dictator’s sway (^21) 

Prom Sardis, when the noble Cassius p2) drew 
His legions forth, to battle’s stern array — 

E’en such a bird it was, that hovering flew 
Upon his ^ former ensign,’ — then would feed 
Erom out the soldiers’ hands, and flapping fly 
His broad- extended wings, (‘23) that seem’d to lead 
Tlie embattled Itomans on to certain victory ! 

But at Philippi (‘24) sought — he then was gone j 
And vultures, crows, and kites were seen instead ! 

Por those whom hope of conquest had flush’d on, 

T\'ow vanquish’d lay — the dying and tlie dead ! 

"i’was such a bird, all wild and young that rose 

Wlien Swedish Charles, wdth ‘soul of lire,’ (‘25) went forth, 

And ‘ frame of adamant,’ ('ifl) mid polar snows. 

To plant his standard, on the steeple (!27) of the north. 

But, when the fickle fortune of the war, (28) 

As hist’ry tells, on dread Pultowa’s day, 

Forsook the warrior-king and woo’d the Czar, 

The bird had wing’d his eagle-flight away ! 


a circular suiniuit '22,000 fi'ot, or above four miles, high. The bulk of 
Chimborazo i.s so em)rinous, that the part which the eye embraces at 
once, near the limit of the snows, is 22,9(kS feet. With the exception of 
tlie Himalaya Mountains, Chimborazo is the highest known mountain in 
the world. 

(20) Tlie place where birds of prey build their nests, and hatch. 

(21) Augustus and Antony. 

(22—21) ‘ You know that I held Epicurus strong, 

And his opinion,— now, I change my mind, 

And. partly credit thing.s that do presage. 

(hmiiiig from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 

Uorgiiig and feeding from our soldiers’ hands. 

Who to Philippi liere consorted ns. 

This morning are they lied away and gone ; 

And in their stcad.s <lo ravens, crows, and kites, 

Fly on our heads — their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal.’ — Ju/ius Ctpsar. 

(25—26) Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

(27) Moscow. 

(28) Scarcely any victory was ever attended with more Important « 
consequences than that which Peter the (Ireat obtained at Pultowa, 
The King of Sweden lost in one day the fruits of nine years’ successful 
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On daring pinion borne — 'twas such that o’er 
The modern Hannibal, was seen to fly 
Above St. Bernard’s Alpine snows, to soar (^9) 

To France’ proud temple, and unutterably high ! 

There were who said o’er Lybia’s arid waste, 

And chief the Pyramids’ (30) dim solitude. 

The self-same bird his flight had boldly traced. 

And once before on Lodi’s Bridge (31) been view’d — 

To sweep Marengo’s (3'2) held lie left the Alps : 

A laurel wreath inscrib’d, he wav’d on high ; 

Then gain’d with nobler speed their snowy scalps. 

The wreath enroll’d, ‘ Napolkon and Victory.’ 

By Danube’s darkly-rolling tide (33) and o’er 
The held of Austerlitz (31) onFylau’s (35) plain, 

At Friedland, (30) Jena, (37) Berlin, (38) Ulm, (39) once 
more 

All splendid did he re-appear again ! 

On Moscow’s conflagration, — where the sun 
Turn’d ghastly pale, and sicken’d at the sight, 

The Eagle saw his race of glory run, 

He tried in vain to soar — then shriek’d and sunk in night ! 

Oh haste ! and look upon yon glorious zone, 

The bow of God, which girdles half the sky, 

The heavenly arch, by the Almighty (10) thrown 

In vast atjd inflnitc variety 

Of tints most beautitnl — Ih’ Immortal’s span. 

To mortal sight display’d in times of yore, — 

The great Creator’s covenant ( 0) with man, 

1 hat whelming waters should o’er land prevail no more ! 
Thou pledge redeemed ( 1‘2) of the Deity ! 

To man below in consolation sent ! 

Thou fairest, brightest vision of the sky ! 

1 hail thee ! doljihin of the lirmament ! 

For each succeeding \aried change imbues 
Thee with a magic colour, that doth shine 
More splendid than before — till all thy hues 
* Proclaim thee Ciod at once, like Him thy iorm divine ! 


warfare. He had pressed forward, after u variety of ol)structions and 
delays, occasioned by one of the most intense frosts ever known in those 
northern regions. 

(29—39) Sec the ‘ Annals of Posterity,’ written by the coinjuering 
sword of a hero. Motto of ihc work, * Mille suveh contre nn ravers' 

(40 — 41) Genesis, chap, ix., v. 12. ct seq. ‘ I do set my bow in the 
cloud ; and it shall be for a token for a covenant between me and the 
earth, and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy.’ 

(42) Genesis, chap, ix., v. 16. ‘ And the bo^Y shall be in the cloud, 
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‘ And, if on earth thy beauty be extreme. 

When view’d o’er mountain-height, or level plain j 
Far lovelier, far, thy variegated beam, 

Expanded o’er the surface of the main ! 

With either horizon thy resting-pku'e. 

Thou mak’st the sea the mirror of thy light; 

'J"he ocean back reflects thy radiant face, 

Like lovers each beloved— both gazing with delight. 
Jehovah ! with thy name coninienccd my strain ; 
Jehovah ! with thy name it shall conclude : 

By those (43) alone who track the dark-blue main. 

The grandest of thy wondrous works arc view’d ! 

1 envy not the man whose inward fire 
Of soul expands not, riding o’er the deep — 

Whose mental aspirations soar not higher. 

With the wild waves, ere night behold him laid in sleep. 
For me ! whatever dangers yet may lower 
Upon my life, or errors be my fate ; 

So shall it soothe me in my latest hour, 

That once, at least, 1 tried to celebrate 
Thy i)raise, and in thy temple of the sea — 

Its canopy, the clear and cloudless sky — 

That thus 1 struck the lyre and bent the knee, 

0 (jiod ! in homage to thy pow’r and majesty ! 

Fve little left that makes it worth my while - 

To live — my mind, perchance, at times benighted j 
In scorn, than merriment, Fd rather smile ; 

My heart is scar'd, my best afl'ections blighted ! 

And be it so — yet hajdy, if I dare 

Uplift a suppliant’s voice to heav’n, ’twould be. 

That God in mercy might accord my prayer. 

To die a hero’s death, in planting (44) Freedom’s tree. 

1 little reck what soil it be upon, 

So Danger lead, and point to Glory’s star ; 

In fighting on the plains of Marathon — 

Or ’iicath thy banners, noble Bolivar ! 


and I will look upon it that 1 may remember the everlasting covenant 
hetween God, and every living thing of all flesh that is upon the earth/ 
(13) Psalms — Psalm evii. ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their hiibiness in great waters. These men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep/ 

(44) * And England sent her men, of men the chief, 

Who taught those sires of empire yet to be— 

To plant the tree of life — to plant fair Freedom’s tree/ 

Gertrude of Wyoming, 
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For, since young Freedom’s standard is unfurl’cl. 

On Athos’ crags (45) and Pernambuco’s (46) shorelj 
Alike to me, the east or western world. 

So that my soul escape amid the battle’s roar. 

When life from all its charms is disallied. 

When callous gloom succeeds to cherish’d hope ; 

’Twere nobler far to fall by Freedom’s side, 

Than thus to live a moody misanthrope, 

Or die a heartless suicide ; since life 
Hath ceased to please, what higher aim to me 
Remains, tliaii in the rapture (47) of the strife. 

To breathe my last upon thine altar. Liberty. 

But ' circumstance’ is aye one’s blight and curse : 

It mars our best and brightest hopes — since, then, 

It may not be my lot to spur my horse 
In Freedom’s ranks, and aid my fellow-men, 

(Embattled in her sacred cause,) in rending 
A tyrant’s chains — a bigot’s iron crown — 

The Patriot’s and the Martyr’s laurel blending. 

And dying strike some Selim or Pizarro down ; 

Methinks the grandest boon to be bestow’d 
By Hcav’n on man — the shortest, best relief 
From all his mortal sufferings, and load 
Which life entails of misery and grief — 

The termination of his woes, might be, 

As now he braves the billows of the Cape, 

To grapple with grim Death upon the sea. 

The whirlwind for its courser, and the storm its shape. 

So might the bark become his collin’s shell ! 

The murky cloud enshroud him as his pall — 

The roar of distant thunder ring his knell — 

The lightning’s lUish illume his funeral ! 

His winding-sheet the wild, while, curling wave, — - 
The rolling billow, as his bier be lent — 

The rain his tears, — the ocean for his grave. 

The Cape of Storms itself his mighty monument ! 

k W. 

On board the Asia. 


(45) Athos, a high mountain of Crcece, in Macedonia. 

(46) See Hist, of South American Conquests. 

(47) * Certaminis Gaudia.^-- ThciVttf. 
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In the recent copious extracts which we gave, from the excellent 
volume entitled, ‘ A Further Tncpiiry into the ICxpediency of apply- 
ing the Princi[>lcs of Colonial Policy to the (Government of India,’ we 
were precluded, hy our want of space, from adverting to one of the 
most curious and interesting parts of the work, contained in the 
Appendix j hut, as the substance of the facts and opinions there de- 
tailed is of sufficient importance to warrant our returning to them 
at any period, we erribrace the present opportunity of giving the 
portion to which we refer a place in our pages : 

‘ The following abstract of a celebrated speech by Lord Grenville, 
on the subject of the last renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, still possesses a great and increasing interest, because, 
though public opinion is considerably in advance of his Lordship’s 
views on some points, (the great quoslioii of Colonisation having 
arisen and grown to maturity since liis time,) yet on other and very 
material points, especially that of Patuonagk, the weight of so high 
an authority — the testimony of a practical statesman of the first 
rank — must continue to be, till the fate of the broad continent of 
India is decided, of inestimable \aluc. 

^ 'I'he speech, besides the value of its matter, is deserving of at- 
tention for the elegance of its style, always clear and forcible, and 
rising in some passages to ekxpience. It was written out for sepa- 
rate publication by tiie noble author, and thus it must be considered; 
as containing the deliberate views and opinions on Indian affairs of 
a veteran statesman of great talents and tried judgment, whose at- 
tention had been directed to the affairs of India in a degree much 
more than is now common in the English Parliament ; from the 
circumstance, to which he alludes, that, when he first entered public 
hfe, ])arty violence was peculiarly directed to that question. It was 
on that very ground that the government of the empire was disputed 
between the greatest statcsmcLi of the age. 

‘ It is probably owing to this early and complete mastery of the 
subject that Lord Grenville’s speech appears to so great an advan- 
tage compared with most of the debates ui)on the India Pill. The 
reader sees that his Lordship is discussing a question on which he 
has clear and distinct ideas, and which enable him to perceive and 
lix upon the main points without being bewildered in irrelevant 
questions of subordinate detail. 

' He has given a brief yet distinct view of tlic state of British 
India in 1813, and of the general plans for its improvement which 
suggested themselves to his mind. When the question shall come 
again to be discussed, in what manner India is to be governed, the 
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clear fulfilment of some of Lord Grenville’s anticipations, and the 
dissipation of many prejudices which prevailed in 1813, will pro- 
bably occasion his opinions to be referred to with more deference 
than was paid to them at that time. They will not then be re(;eived 
with some jealousy, as the plans of the leader of a hostile party in 
the Senate, but as the legacy of a statesman who has retired from 
public life. 

* As an instance of his keen glance through the mists of preju- 
dice and ignorance, and of the beauty of his illustrations, we may 
quote the passage where he shows his just contempt for the mass 
of evidence which had been produced at the bar of the House, to 
prove that the trade with India could not be increased. A host 
of persons, eminent from their names or their places, who had 
resided in that country as governors, councillors, colonels, judges, 
&o., were marshalled in array at tiie bar to prove this. Sir Thomas 
Munroand Sir John Malcolm were at their head; and many people 
were content to believe that, because tlicse men were avowedly 
skilful in collecting revenue or ncgociating treaties, therefore they 
were competent witnesses on other points, of which they had no 
experience and could form no judgment. J'he books of the Custom- 
house have long since proved the utter absurdity of the conjectural 
opinions which they delivered, with a very natural bins towards 
their reverend and approved good masters.” Lord (irenvillo, at 
the time, pointed out, in the following passage, that their opinions 
were of no value whatever, aud, by his parallel suppositions, has 
both indicated the causes of their error, and showi» tliat it was no 
impeachment to their general sagacity. 

' “ To what extent this trade may then be carried, presumptuous 
indeed would be the man who shall now venture to pronounce. On 
what evidence, wliat conjecture, would be found his judgment ^ 
What present knowledge, what j)ast experience of India could 
possibly decide that question ? " No commerce,’ Trebatius or 

Quintus Cicero, returning from a campaign in Britain would pro- 
bably have informed the Roman Senate, ‘ no commerce can ever be 
carried on with that uncivilised, uncultivated island, divided abso- 
lutely from the whole world by tempestuous and unnavigable seas, 
and inhabited only by nuked and houseless barbarians.’ — ‘ No com- 
merce,’ some sage counsellor of Henry or Elizabeth might, with 
e(|ual authority, have assured those monarchs, ‘ can ever be opened 
with the dreary wilderue.-.s of North America, a land covered with 
impenetrable forests, “the shelter only of some wandering tribes of 
the rudest and most ferocious savages.’ Vet of these predictions 
the folly might be palliated by inexperience. In the defect of better 
knowledge, such conjectures might even pass for wisdom. But 
what shall we say of those who deny the possibility, not of opening 
new sources for the commerce of mankind, but of enlarging its 
present channels,— tell us that the trade which we now carry 
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on with India^ must, in all future time, be limited to its actual 
amount ? Strange and unprecedented necessity ! which has thus 
set bounds to human industry and enterprise, arrested the progress 
of commercial intercourse, and, by some blasting and malignant 
influence, blighted the natural increase of social improvement. 
With full and coniident assurance may we repel these idle appre- 
hensions. By commerce, commerce will increase, and industry by 
industry. So it has ever happened, and the great Creator of tlie 
world has not exempted India from this common law of our nature. 
The supply, first following the demand, will soon extend it. By 
new facilities, new wants and new desires will be produced) and 
neither climate, nor religion, nor long-established habits, no, nor 
even poverty itself, the greatest of nil present obstacles, will 
ultimately refuse the benelits of such an intercourse to the Native 
jiopulation of that empire. They will derive from the extension of 
commerce, as every other people has uniformly derived from it, new 
comforts and new conveniences of life, new incitements to industry, 
and new enjoyments, in just reward of increased activity and 
enterprise.” ’ 

* Lord Grenville commences his speech with some remarks on 
those of Lord Wellesley and Lord Buckinghamshire, who had 
sjioken before him. After some eompliments to the brilliant 
liidian Administration of the former, he remarks that the latter had, 
with great propriety, pointed out the real nature of the duty now 
cast upon Parliament : — “ fie has reminded us (1 think it has been 
frequently overlooked in discussing the subject elsewhere) tliut our 
present deliberation embrac'cs the whole t|uestion of our future 
relations with India : the Government of a vast empire, and the 
regulation of the British comineree witli every port and country 
between the southern promontories of Africa and America. It is 
a deception to s[>eak of any existing rights by which this immense 
and momenUms consideration can now be cirruinscribed. The 
charter of the East India ('ompany was granted only for a limited 
period : for limited })eriods it has ever since been renewed, with 
the express purpose, that at their expiration the mutter should 
revert entire to the free disposition and deliberative wisdom of Bar- 
liament. The trusts and duties of that great corporation, its com- 
mereial and its political monopolies, will all expire together, on the 
lapse of the term for which they were created. All public right, all 
public interest in the subject, will thenceforth devolve on the 
British Legislature, exercising an unrestrained but sound discretion ) 
bound by no previous grant, fettered by no existing law, and hav- 
ing regard only to the principles of moral duty, and to the rules of 
a wise policy and enlightened Government. 

" “ On precedents we can here have no reliance. The situation 
is new j the subject on which we are to legislate knows no ex- 
ample. Our former measures would be deceitful guides. They 
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were experiments not always successful, and, at the best, calculated 
only for limited duration ; never permanent, nor ever meant for 
permanence; temporary in their nature, and continually varying 
with the progressive variations of our interest and power in a coun- 
try where our situation has never yet been stationary. To the ex- 
tent €and to the condition of our present Asiatic empire, they appear 
to me utterly inapplicable j and, so far from wishing, with my no- 
ble friend who 0 ))encd this discussion, to perpetuate those anomalous 
and imperfect arrangements, I am persuaded that we are not yet 
arrived at the period when any final regulation on the subject can 
be safely established. Whatever we may now do, I deprecate the 
idea of placing it out of the reach of revisal. I object even to that 
part of the resolutions on your table which would establish them, 
by an irrevocable compact, unchangeable for twenty years. Twenty 
years would, at any time, bo much too long a period for farming out 
the commerce of half the globe and the vsovereignty of sixty millions 
of men. Those who advised the last renewal of the charter, had 
ample reason, during its continuance, to regret that they had 
placed out of the hands of rarliament so considerable a portion of 
the national interests. How much more inexcusable would such 
an error now a})pear, when the events, not of the next twenty years, 
but of the next twenty months, may be decisive of the whole fate 
and fortunes of the Ikitish Empire ! This improvidence, I trust, 
wc shall avoid.” 

* He proceeds then to remark that it is important to keep in mind 
that this was not a mere (|ucstion regarding the interests and privi- 
leges of the East India Company, but that there was a preferable 
and higher duty which ought first to be discharged. 

‘ Consider” (says the orator) “ the relation in which we stand to 
India. The liritisli nation is now sovereign in tliat country. To 
the imperial crown of the United Kingdom, Avhatev or we there pos- 
sess of interest, territory, or dominion, is of right annexed. To 
argue the fact oj British Sovereignly in Imha, would, he an insult on 
the understanding of my hearers. 'I'o ask wheLher any territory, 
dominion, or political authority, in any (juarter of tlie globe, can be 
conquered by llritish arms or acquired by Ihitisb negoeiators, other- 
wise than to the British Crown, is simply to ask whether wc live 
under a monarch or a re})ublic. Our Oovernment knows no regal 
power but in the king ; in him alone all sovereignty is vested — willi 
him it indefcasibly resides ; to be exercised not by his individual and 
personal discretion, as in despotic munarcbics, but under the sanc- 
tion and limits of the laws, through the channels of his regular go- 
vernment, and with the advice and consent of his necessary and 
constitutional councils. It is from this principle alone that wc our- 

* ‘ It is a remarkable fact, that, in 1813, IMr. Canning also proposed 
that the exclusive trade to China should he continued only for ten years, 
and divided the House upon that proposition.’ 
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selves derive any authority to make laws for India. No territories 
to which the king’s sovereignty did not extend, could, by any pos- 
sible pretence, be subjected to the legislative authority of his Par- 
liament. 

' What are the duties which this sovereignty imposes and the 
order in which they should be discharged ? The very reverse of 
that in which, I am sorry to say, they have hitherto beep most com- 
monly regarded. 

' ** Must we not, in the first instance, consult the welfare of the 
country for which we undertake to legislate ? Are we not bound, 
above all other considerations, to provide for the moral improve- 
ment of its people, and for their social happiness ; for the security 
of their property and personal freedom ; for the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their industry ; for the protection and exten- 
sion of their agriculture, manufactures, and commerce j the peace and 
good order of their provinces, and the impartial administration of 
their laws ? These are duties which attach on government in all its 
forms ; the price and the eonditwn of obedience ; sacred obligations, 
from which no sovereign power can ever be released ; due from all 
li'ho exact to all who pay allegiance. 

* Next to tiicse objects, hut far hetow them in (he scale of moral 
duty, is the attention which wc must also pay to the interests of our 
own country, deeply im[)licated in this discussion. Nor let us 
hastily suppose that these duties, however apparently distinct, are 
really at variance with each other. Far from it. Pursued with sin- 
cerity, and on the principles of a just and liberal policy, there exists 
between them a close connexion, — a necessary and mutual depend- 
ence. The attachment of conep/ered provinces can be secured only 
by good govern went : the resources which tliey can furnish to the 
metropolis must be proportioned to the prosperity which they them- 
selves enjoy. 

' “ How, then, shall we best discharge these mixed and concurrent 
obligations? What system of British Government in India shall 
carry to its highest pitch of attainable advantage our connection 
with those vast dominions ? In what manner shall it enrich the 
metropolis without impoverishing the province, render the increase 
of our own commerce an exten'.ion, not a transfer of theirs, and 
draw from tlieni, without injury to their prosperity, a just propor- 
tion of revenue, not as a tribute wrung from misery, but as the 
willing retribution of gratitude, for protection and good govern- 
ment, enjoyed in substance and not in name ? By what laws, what 
judicatures, wliat responsibility, shall we prevent the oppression of 
distant subjects, submissive to all power, and incapable, in the pre- 
sent state of their manners, habits, and opinions, utterly incapable, 
of political freedom? How reconcile with their progressive im- 
provement, with the gradual diffusion of light and knowledge, the 
deference due to their subsisting institutions ? How shall we teach 
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them to bless the hour which subjected them to the Britislf crown — 
to venerate, as the source of their happiness^, the dominion of a 
nation just, because it is free, careful of the rights of others in pro- 
portion as it is jealous of its own, and dis])laying the pre-eminence 
of superior knowledge in its best and noblest form, the dignity of’ 
superior virtue V' 

‘ He proceeds to state, that the next step he would advise, after 
having first asserted the sovereignty of the Crown over India, would 
be to separate its Government from all admixture with mermniile 
interests or mercantile transactions. 

* “ The very existence of this blended character of sovereign and 
merchant, on which our whole Indian system is now built up, 
appears to me an anomaly inconsistent with all true principles of 
government, reprobated by all authority, and condemned by all 
experience. No sovereign, I conlidently believe, has ever yet 
traded to profit : no trading company, I greatly fear, has ever yet 
administered government for the happiness of its subjects.” 

^ As an illustration of the unlitness of this blended character for 
its trading functions. Lord Grenville states, on the authority of 
Lord 'Wellesley, adding that he believes liis assertion is much 
within the truth, that, since the last renewal of their Charter, they 
had lost on their trade four millions sterling j and tliat the only 
profitable trade which they carried on was with China, where they 
had no sovereignty. He asserts that the compound body had been 
found to perform its governing fund ions (piite as ill for near twenty 
years after the accpiisition of the Dewanee. “ During that period, 
scarce five years, scarce three years, c<in be found in which the 
inherent vices of that form of administration, and the consequent 
ojipression and misery of its subject jirovinccs, did not forcibly 
compel the interposition of rarliament. All men were agreed that 
the politicaL dircciion of India must be transferred from the Last 
India Company, and placed under the coinplelc control of the public 
councils.” Cox and Burke proposed to do this openly. The 
Company resisted vigorously, and succeeded in preventing Carlo 
Khan’s triumphant entry into Leadcnliall-strcet. ’ In this cam- 
paign they were assisted by Mr. Titt, — and they fared like other 
sovereigns who have called in too powerful an ally. 'J'o escape 
from a Board of Commissioners wiio would have pushed them from 
their chairs, they accepted Pitt’s Board of Control j but, when the 
full powers of this Board were afterwards unfolded to them, on a 
dispute taking place with the Ministry, they found that their pa- 
tronage indeed remained, but that their political power was departed. 
From the year 1784, the superintendance of all the political affairs 

* ‘ This was the title of a very clever caricature, that made a great 
sensation in time ; Fox, in Asiatic robes, was drawn seated on au 
elephant with Lord North’s face, and advancing in triumphant proces- 
sion to the India House j Burke marched before him blowing a trumpet. 
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of India has resided in the Board of ("ontrol, and, in fact, in the 
President of that Board. That Government has still been exer- 
cised, indeed, in the name of the Comj)any, as the Company has 
also used the name of the Asiatic Powers, whose misrule it super- 
seded i but both the control and the responsibility of all political 
measures are vested, by law, in the public servants of the state. 
The commerce and the patronage of the Company are alone ex- 
cepted 3 but, on all otfipr matters which any way concern the public 
interests in India, it is the office and the duty of the King’s Com- 
missioners, at their discretion, to exercise a complete and unqualified 
political control. It is their function to erase, to add, to alter, and, 
in the default of the Directors, to originate those instructions which, 
by law, the public servants in India are bound implicitly to obey. 
If, therefore, the Government of India has been materially amelior- 
ated since 1784, — if there is more purity in the public functionaries, 
and a greater and more systematic desire to conduct the Government 
for the benefit of the governed, — if the demands of the Exchequer 
have been limited, and the channels of justice have been purified, — 
Lord Grenville claims the merit for the King’s Government, which 
was the real moving and directing power iii the new system of 
government. The Company, it has been seen, retained their com- 
merce and their jiutronage. The former he now jiroposed to leave 
to them entirely, and to take away the patronage altogether. 
'' From the union of merchant and sovereign, in any form, his 
judgment revolts as everywhere incompatible, in a Cabinet as much 
as in a trading company.” lie would not, tlicrofore, give Ministers 
the smallest right to interfere with the commercial concerns of the 
(.Company. Tliey should manage them entirely as they pleased j it 
being clearly, however, understood, that tlietr commercial agents, 
who purchase silk, cotton, kc., in the interior of the country, would 
no longer meet with any partiality or special indulgence from the 
judges and collectors of the Indian Government, which would render 
even-handed justice, and impose e([ual duties of customs and other 
taxes upon the merchandize of the great Company and upon that 
of all other trading companies. It would be for them to consider 
whether, under these circumstances, they could carry on a profitable 
trade, when relieved from the cares of government j or how long 
their patriotism would induce them to conduct a losing commerce, 
'fhat they did so before 1813 their advocates proclaimed, and boasted 
of it. 

^ On the great question of the patronage of India, Lord Grenville 
enters at much length 3 and bis observations on this subject are so 
original and important, that they will undoubtedly attract notice 
whenever the subject shall again come before Parliament. 

" He avows that he retains unchanged the opinions he held in 
1784, that, if this influence were vested in the Crown, or in any 
political party, it must weigh down the balance of the Government. 
2 K 2 
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But he asks^ is there no other course > Because we fear to give it 
to a party, must we therefore vest it in an exclusive corporation ? 

Has tlie East India Company itself been always found quite dis- 
connected with the political divisions of the state ? or is it absolutely 
certain that in their hands the jiatronage of India can never be 
abused }" He then proceeds to examine this question j and, first, 
he distiil^ishes whac is too often confounded, the patronage of 
advancement in rank and otlicc, and the patronage of appointment 
to the Service. 

* The selectic<n of those who are to exercise the supreme civil 
military authorities in India, had been for a long time injluenced 

by the King’s Ministers j and Lord (irenviile recommends, as far 
more constitutional, that the responsibility of the nomination should 
attach to them openly. But with respect to the ofticcs of inferior 
trust, including all below the Councils, lie observes that the general 
course of nomination, both in the civil and military line, has rested 
where, unquestionably, it ought to rest, with the Governments on 
the spot, under certain limilations of selection fixed by law. And he 
remarks, that those legal securities against abuse would apply with 
equal, perhaps with greater efficacy, to the same .Services, adminis- 
tered under the constitutional security of the crown. 

' ** The local Governments are best qualified to discriminate the 
characters of those who act immediately under their inspection. 
They are most immediately concerned to reward the merit, to dis- 
countenance the misconduct, of those who arc to act under their 
orders. 

* But undoubtedly a power in itself so considerable, and ad- 
ministered at so great a distance, cannot be, nor is it, left without 
limitation. The law has done much to remove the opportunity, 
and with it the temptation, to abuse. By the Act of an in- 
variable course of succession by seniority was established, both for 
the civil and the military Service in India. By that of 1793, the 
strict letter of this rule was a little, and but a little, relaxed. Under 
that law, fixed classes and gradations of office have been established 
in India, of rank and value jn’oportioned to the length of service, 
by which alone any servants, even the most meritorious, can be qua- 
lilied to hold them. Within these limits, iill exercise of patronage 
is restrained, and the eflective operation of this principle has been 
considerably extended by a judicious, but perhaps still imperfect, 
separation of the lines of civil service. But by far the most im- 
portant provision, without which no other could be effcctiiul, is 
found in those clauses of the Act of 1784, which corrected the abuse 
of appointing to high stations in India jiersons new to that Service. 
No office under the Government of our Indian Empire can now be 
conferred except upon its regular servants, sent out in early youth, 
and trained to superior trust by the correct discharge of subordi- 
nate employments. When your Lordships consider, therefore, the 
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jealousy with which the execution of all these regulations is watched 
by a whole body of public servants, whose prospects depend on their 
observance j and, when you further reflect that the persons from 
whom the selection must in every case be made, are few in number, 
and that they have all originally been named in the outset of their 
life by variotis choice, unmixed with politics, and from dilFerent 
classes of society, it will no longer surprise you to be asstlfed that 
the political divisions of the state h.^ve, under this system, found no 
admission into the exercise of Indian patronage. 

' But how can it possibly be shown that these wise provisions 
of the law, this salutary course and gradation of public service, de-|| 
pend upon the East India Company’s authority ? The King’s Civil 
Serv ice in India, should such be its future appellation, would equally 
subsist under the same regulations, secured in the same prospects, 
animated to the same exertions, protected by the same just inter- 
position of the law, against the noxious influence of political in-, 
trigiie, and deriving only fresh distinction to themselves, and fresh 
respect among the Powers of India, from the stamp and sanction of 
royal authority.” 

^ No less distinct is the outline which he traces for the transfer 
of the Indian army to the (Town. 

‘ d’o blend, as has been sometimes recommended, into one in- 
discriminate iiuiiss the general army of the Crown and the local 
force of India, would be the inevitable ruin of the Empire. I have 
110 doubt of it. The military patronage of the Crown, already so 
i;rcat, would then exceed all bounds j wc should lose tlie incsti- 
iiiiible advantage of local education, knowledge, and habits, so ne- 
cessary for the command of Native troops : and the unjust partiali- 
(ies, [irefercnces, and huporcessicnih, to which the distant Service 
would infallibly he exposed, must soon break down its military 
character : must, too, piobahly renew, I shudder to pronounce it, the 
ciiiniiial scenes which we have so lately witnessed, of mutiny and 
public rebellion. 

‘ “ Very different is the system on which I am disposed to hope 
that (his valuable army might be taken as a distinct force, under the 
king’s immediate protection and command. Preserving to it all its 
hxal cliaractcr and local advantages j securing to it a complete' 
purity of rank and promotion with the King’s general army aiid 
blending only the staff of both into one body of General officers, 
qualified by commission, as well as by merit and service, and 
eullcd, by habitual and discriminate appointment, to exercise com- 
iiiand over British croops in every quarter of the world. These 
details, however, are not for this day’s discussion. It is sufficient 

our present purpose to remark, that the rules of gradation now 
actually existing in that Service, and guaranteed to it by law, must 
I be broken down, before it can become, in the hands of the Crown, 

' '*^y more than in those of the Company, an object of political pa- 
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tronage. And if these rules arc thought insufficient, let them be 
strengthened and enforced. The nature and composition of an 
Indian army, its duties, its rewards, and its prospects, will be found, 
by those who consider the question attentively, to admit and to 
require rules of succession much stricter than are consistent with 
the principles of military advancement.” 

' ITie patronage of adiunicement and promoium being thus lodged 
where it now resides, in the local Government, under the sanction 
and restrictions of law, there remains the pcf//ro?n/g(> of appointment, 
the original nomination of writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons— 

matter in itself of far less magnitude and importance, but which 
has generally been mixed up with the other through confusion of 
ideas or ignorance, and sometimes from an intention to magnify 
the amount of influence to be transferred. But, while Lord Gren- 
ville objects to this patronage being vested in the Ministry, he 
shows how easily it might be so disposed as to provide amply and 
efficiently for the wants of the Service in India. 

* “ It remains to speak of the youths by wbom these Services 
must be recruited; the writers, as (hey are called, and the cadets, 
who are to rise successively to the highest functions of civil and 
military trust. They arc now nanu'd by pri\ ate patronage ; nor 
would I ever consent to vest this influence in the King's Ministers. 
Not merely because it is itself greatly too large to be so given 
without necessity, but much more because all possible security for 
the due exorci.se of patronage in India, depends on the disconnection 
of the great body of the public servants there from the domestic 
parties in our state. Kut is it therefore necessary that these ap- 
pointments should bo made by the East India Gompany ? Or docs 
not the very same principle apply, though doul)tless m a less de- 
gree, as an objection against their exercising such a trust? (’an il 
be supposed that the control over the conduct of these public ser- 
vants will always be justly exercised by those with whom their ap 
pointment has originated ? In whutev er hands the government n 
India shall now be placed, it is just, it is necessary to provide soia 
new course of impartial, and what is not less im])ortai\t, of niixe 
selection, for keeping up your civil and military Service in tliii 
country. Nor can the task be difficult. Innumerable are the mode 
in which it might be accomplished. The most obvious course woiil 
be to choo.se the young men, who are destined for the Civil ycrvic* 
by free competition and public examination, from our great sehou 
and universities : to name the cadets, not by the choice of any ma 
but by some fixed course of succession, from the families of oiliev 
who have fallen in the public service. In this manner would t! 
patronage of India, instead of contributing to political influence, 
to private gratification, serve as a reward of merit, as an encourag 
ment of valour, learning, and religion, and as an honourable d 
charge of public gratitude : and the poisons destined hereafter 
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administer the government of millions would be those only who, 
even in their earliest youth, had afforded some promise of superior 
talent, diligence, and virtue. 

' “ On this branch of the subject your Lordships will think that 
I have too long detained you. But it is only by such details that 
loose and general assertions can be brought to issue, that imaginary 
fears and groundless prejudices can be dispelled. It mu4t, 1 think, 
be clear to every one, that the apprehensions entertained on this 
point arc of that description. — Your Lordships may doubt, on 
(jtlier grounds, whether or not to separate the commerce from the 
government of India. This, at least, is certain, that their union 
contributes nothing to the security of the British Constitution.’* * 

^ Akin to the question of the appointment of lit persons for the 
( ivil Service, is the scarcely less important inquiry how they are to 
be trained for the Service; and Lord Circnville’s remarks on the esta- 
hJishment of a separate college in England, for this purpose, are 
well deserving of attention : 

‘ If I si)eak of this plan as I think of it, with strong disappro- 
bation and regret, let it not be inferred that I object to any degree 
of attention wliic-h can be given to the earliest instruction and dis- 
cipline of those who are destined for Indian service; — far from it. 
No mail will more rejoice in this than I shall — no man more zeal- 
ously contend for its advantage. But I can never persuade myself 
tliatit was justiliablc.to form, for that purpose, a separate establish- 
ment in England. It may be doubted at what age thc.se youths 
may most advantageouhly be sent to India. But, up to the latest 
moment of their continuance in this country, be that period what it 
may, I see the strongest possible reasons against their being sepa- 
rated ill education from the young men of their own age and station 
in life. Instead of forming them beforehand into an exclusive class, 
into something resembling a distinct vaste of men, destined to ad- 
minister government in remote jirovinccs, they ought, above all 
other public servants, to receive, so long as tliey continue in Eng- 
land, an education purely English. Instead of rejecting, we should, 
1 think, have embraced with eagerness the advantage which our 
great schools and universities would have afforded to them for this 
purpose : that they might learn ihere, I trust, with not less facility 
than elsewliere, the elements of whatever sciences you could wish 
them to possess : that, in addition to these, they might find there, 
and tlicre only could they hnd, that best of all education to a public 
man, which forms the mind to manly exertion and honourable 
feeling, — the education which young men receive from each other 
in the numerous and mixed society of their equals, collected from 
various classes of our community, and destined to various ways of 
life : that they might there be imbued with the deepest tincture of 
English manners and English attachments, of English principles, 
and I am not afraid, in this case, to say also English prejudices ^ 
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and that they might carry out with them, from thence to India, 
remembrances and affections, not local only, but personal j recol- 
lections not merely of the scenes, but of the individuals, endeared to 
them by early habit, mixed with the indelible impression of those 
high sentiments and virtuous principles which, I am happy to think 
it, float in the very atmosphere of our public places of education, and 
contribute, much more, I think, than is commonly supposed, to all 
on which we most value ourselves in our national character.” 

' Having thus explained the outlines of his own plan, he proceeds 
to examine the usual argiimeuls which were brought forward to 
show that there was in India some special cause, some local and 
peculiar necessity, for uniting there the functions of commerce and 
sovereignty, which are every where else so carefully discriminated. 
The commercial and political accounts of the Company had long 
since been blended into one texture, so complicated in its fabric, so 
artificially and intricately interwoven, that the separation seemed 
nearly impracticable. “ A lute Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had judged it impossible to unravel them, and had, accord- 
ingly, laid before the House, not an accoimt, but an estimate of 
what had been the Company’s profit and loss on their commerce for 
the last twenty years !” The first pro])osition with which Lord 
Grenville gra])ples is the advantage asserted to be derived to India, 
from a ])ortion of the nevcmie being applied to the i)urcbase of the 
Company’s investment for the English market. Instead of the 
usual admiration of this j)roc<*ss, which is to be found in so many 
pamphlets and speeches. Lord (ircnville characterises it as a system 
equally adverse to the prosperity of our own provinces, and to the 
just claims of the British merchant to a free participation in their 
commerce. '‘‘We have been reminded,” says he, ‘"that for the 
very purpose of manufacturing the cloths, of which the investment 
is afterwards (o be composed, advances are, in the first instance, 
made to the weavers from the public treasuries of India : and this is 
pointed to as a gratifying proof of the advantages resulting to the 
Indians, from a (iovernment which combines the functions of mer- 
chant and sovereign. I am,” sa)s his Lordship, "" surprised at 
hearing this practice relied on as beneficial to the country ! 

" "" It may have become necessary to the maintenance of this in- 
volved and complicated system. I do not deny it. But in that 
case how much must we abate of the confidence which we should 
all so gladly have reposed in the glowing representations of Indian 
prosperity ! AVhat, let me ask you, what is the real condition of an 
empire whose industry is supported only by advances made from its 
revenues? In countries impoverished and exhausted by a long 
course of public calamity, and in those where no commercial capital 
has ever yet grown up, commerce, I am well aware, is sometimeJ 
carried on solely by the credit and resources of the exporting mer- 
chant i and in those cases u gradual accession of wealth will, in tin 
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brdlnary course of trade, accrue to the nation which thus attracts 
the capital of others j and the very evil itself, such are the beneficent 
dispensations of I^rovidenee, will finally remedy the distress in 
■Which it had originated. But how widely different from this is the 
ease where the capital which sets to work the industry of a people is 
furnished only from the taxes which they pay j where the sovereign, 
himself the exporting merchant, sends oitt their manufacture with- 
out return j himself the internal trader, purchases it only from 
their own resources ; himself the master manufacturer, maintains 
the artisan at the cost of the labourer j and, claiming to be himself, 
also, the paramount proprietor of the soil, actually collects in kind 
the raw material in j)ayment of his territorial revenue. By what 
part of such a trade can the country profit ? What freedom, wfiat 
security, what competition can exist in commerce so conducted } 
What health or vigour in the community which thus draws from 
its own veins the only nourishment by which the vital circulation is 
maintained ? We may ho]je, indeed, — I speak it not in flattery, but 
in the sincere conviction of my heart,— that the spirit which per- 
vades our Indian Service, the liberal and enlightened principles on 
which the public interests arc there considered, and the anxious 
solicitude displayed on every occasion for the prosperity of the peo- 
ple whose government we administer, do afford, in^he execution of 
this system, every possible alleviation which, from its nature, it is 
capable of receiving. Nor am 1 iinapprised that, under still greater 
discouragements than those, such is the elastic force of human in- 
dustry, when secured in peace and protected by law, ^the population, 
the products, and the wealth of any country will increase j and 
most especially of one so highly favoured in soil and climate. But 
the system itself, unless I greatly misconceive it, is fruitful only in 
evil. It exhibits the hand of Cioverimient not fostering the iin- 
jirovemeiit of its pcojile, hut. pressing on their industry in every 
stage, interfering with all their occupations, and meeting them in 
every market with the public purse. It raises and depresses, arbi- 
trarily, the sale of their produce and mamifactures, by transactions 
too largo for counteraction, too uncertain for private speculation j 
founded on no just coinhinalion of mercantile adventure, but regu- 
lated solely by principles of political convenience, the sta^te of the 
public treasury, and the estimated increase or diminution of the na- 
tional expenditure.” 

‘ The exclusive trade had been often contended for as a necessary 
channel for remitting to England the surplus revenue or tribute. 
Lord Grenville seems reluctant to acknowledge the fitness of such 
a demand, which he observes must still be in some degree detrimen- 
tal to the prosperity of India. 

It is a drain for which no return is made but in protection and 
good government. Vet, if conducted through the medium of an 
open trade, and limited most serupidousbj in the amount by a due 
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consideration of the condition of the country which supplies theno, 
I see no reason to believe them inconsistent with its rapid and per- 
manent improvement. This is the ordinary condition of a dependent 
and tributary province. What I object to is that peculiar course of po- 
licy which not only exacts the tribute but monopolises the commerce, 
compels the payment, and forestalls the resources which should pro- 
vide it. And this too in a country whore few and inconsiderable 
offices of civil trust, where no office of military trust is as yet in 
the hands of the Natives : where the fortunes realised by all who 
govern, and by almost all wlio trade, arc at no distant period re- 
mitted also to the metropolis. Jt is, indeed, this last circumstance 
which is, in my judgment, by far the most alarming in the nature 
of our connection with liidm. How the pressure which this pro- 
duces can ever be resisted, is a fearful consideration. 

' ** What a powerful motive does it then suggest to us for throw- 
ing open the ports and markets of India to British capital and 
enterprise, for inviting to her harbours the ships and mereliants of 
every quarter of the globe, and securing to her, as far as legislation 
can secure it, the fullest benefit of the most unqualified eoimnercial 
freedom ! If evil so extensive and alarming must unavoidably result 
to her from hec|iibjcctiou to a distant sovereignty, let it at least be 
compensated bjffiie unrestricted enjoyment ol‘ ail her local adviin- 
tages. The anxiety which J feci (I have already so stated it) is 
not for the transfer but for tlie extension of Indian commerce ; not, 
as some have expressed it, to give to Knglishmen the benclit of 
that trade which foreigners now enjoy, hut to give to India the be- 
nefit both of British and of foreign trade. I'o administer tlioS<i vast 
possessions on any jirir.eiples of (‘olonial monopoly would be im- 
practicable, if it were just 3 would be unjust, if it were practicable. 
In a British House 0/ J.ords I trust ire are not drlibcralin^ on the 
means ofruluiff sixty iinllions of men in sole snbscrr.ieney to our own 
advantage ; nor, if this were our object, sliould I consider the es- 
tablishment of such a system as in any manner calculated to pro- 
mote it. But it is as much the moral duly of a British statesman 
to consult the prosperity of that, as of every other portion of our 
empire. 'Subjects of tlie same sovereign, memliers of the same 
community, wc submit ourselves willi e(jual obedience to the same 
Legislature, and we are entitled to receive from it the same protec- 
tion : varied indeed in form, and ada])ting iUelf in its ri'gnlalions to 
the difference of local situation and moial character j but directed 
always with an iirijiarlial hand to the same common object, that of 
promoting the strength .and greatness of the whole, by carrying to 
the utmost practicable height the prosperity of every part. 

‘ “ For the encouragement of such hopes no moment was ever yet 
more favourable. The barrier of prejudice is shaken ; the siiirit ot 
monopoly is rapidly giving way to juster principles of commercial 
legislation j and tlie change of public opinion in this country is 
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seconded by the great revolutions of the world. Why should we 
then delay to grant to the British merchant all for which he 
now contends ; all that the exclusive charter of the East India 
Company has hitherto closed against him j all and more than all 
that these resolutions propose to open to the people of this empire ? 
A free trade with India, a free trade with China ; with the eastern 
islands, the latest acquisition of British valour ; and through them 
with the rich kingdoms of South America 5 a country hitherto, in- 
deed, barred against us as much by the monopolies of its parent 
(lovernment as by our own, but now at last by the course of events 
no longer within the control of man, opened, in every case, I trust, 
infallibly opened, to the commerce of the world. 

* What a scene docs this present to our imagination ! We arc 
told that when the Spanish discoverers lirst overcame, with labour 
and peril almost unspeakable, the mighty range of mountains which 
divides the Western from the Atlantic shores of South America, 
they stood fixed in silent admiration,, gazing on the vast expanse of 
the Southern Ocean, which lay stretched before them in boundless 
prospect. They adored, even those hardened and sanguinary adven- 
turers, the gracious providence of Heaven, which, after the lapse of 
so many centuries, had opened to mankind so Til^derful a field of 
untried and imimagined enterprise. They antici^ied, in jirophetie 
enthusiasm, the glory of their native country, the future extent of its 
sovereignty and power, and the noble prize presented to its ambition. 
But theirs was the glory of coiujuest, the ambition of war, the prize 
of ^just dominion. As vast as theirs, but infinitely more honour- 
able for higher both in jairposes and in recompense, are the hopes 
with wiiich the same prospect now elevates our hearts. Over coun- 
tries yet unknown to scionce, and in tracts which British navigation 
has scarcely yet exidored, we hope to carry the traiKpiil arts, the 
social enjoyments, the friendly and benevolent intereoiirse of com- 
merce. By the link of mutual interest, by the bond of reciprocal 
good-will, we hope to connect together the remotest regions of the 
earth ; humble and weak, hut not rejected instruments of that great 
purpose of our Creator, by whiidi he lias laid, in tlie reciprocal ne- 
cessities both of individuals^ and of nations, the firmest ground-work 
of all human society. Let this he our glory, and what cotKpieror 
will not have reason to envy it f ” 

‘ After this cloijuent peroration. Lord Grenville hastens ra[»idly to 
tlie close of his speech. There are, however, one or two other 
points (he observes) so imiiorlant, that he must detain the House 
a little longer by some brief remarks u])on them. One of them is 
the question of extending the Permuneut Settlement ; and it is in- 
teresting to read tlie sentiments on this great ([uestion of a veteran 
statesman, who had taken a share in the discussions which 
ended in Parliament’s enjoining this measure upon the Indian 
Government.’ 

“ ‘ The most considerable among the benefit^ which my noble 
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friend enumerated, as having been conferred by the British 
Government on the Natives of India, was that arrangement 
which is technically called the Permanent Settlement. Your Lord- 
ships are well aware that this consisted in fixing the amount of 
territorial revenue, to be annually collected from the landholders of 
our provinces, instead of leaving it to be varied from year to year 
at the discretion of Government, on the reports of its oflicers, and 
according to the supposed ability of the person assessed. This 
certainty of taxation, which would be so important in every country, 
was of the utmost possible value in provinces where so much the 
largest part of the public revenue is raised from the proprietors of 
the soil : bearing a proportion of its produce, which has been differ- 
ently estimated by persons the best informed, but which, even 
the lowest calculation, is of fri^hlful amount. The measure was 
first adopted in the Bengal provinces, and it has since been extended 
to some other parts of our possessions in India. To enlarge upon 
its advantages before a British audience, would seem superlluous. 
Until very lately, I thought they had been generally admitted ^ but 
the late report of a Committee of the House of Commons has filled 
me with anxiety on this subject. That report treats of the (pies- 
tion of applying the same beneficial principle to the more recent 
acquisitions by wlfeh our territory in India has been so largely ex- 
tended j and no man, 1 fear, can read what is there said without 
perceiving its tendency, if not to discredit the original measure, at 
least to discountenance its proposed extension. IMy noble' friend who 
opened this discussion, agreeing with nui in priiieiple, but not fully 
partaking of my alarm, has nevertliolcss himself clesciibed tlm^ex- 
pressions of this paper as ambiguous. Be it so. I will only then 
remark that in former times, the reports of Parliament were not 
expressed with ambiguity, when they enforced the duties of protection 
and justice towards our Native suh/ects, I w'ould, if it were possible, 
most willingly persuade myself , that not the language of this report 
alone, but also the language of the puldic despatches which it 
quotes, is really ambiguous. To my understanding they too plainly 
speak their purpose. But most sincerely .shall I rejoice in the 
assurance that my apprehensions arc ill-founded. If they are so, it 
is of easy proof. No one can then object to the proposal which 1 
shall hereafter submit to your Lordships 3 a proposal to obtain from 
Parliament, in the law which we are now to ])ass, the same inter- 
position, couched in the same terms, and directed to the same ob- 
ject which ill the Act of I7y4 has proved so eminenily beneficial, 
'fo remind u.s that so important a measure as this cannot be duly 
executed but after some jircvious deliberation and inquiry, and on 
such information as is really necessary to enable our Indian Govern- 
ment to do justice to those for whose benefit it is intended, is only 
to say of this what is equally true of every other momentous and 
extensive arrangement. I wish it to be so proceeded in. But it is 
now, I think, between seven and eight years since peace ‘was re- 
stored to India. A considerably longer term has elapsed since the 
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acquisition of some of the provinces in question. The settlement 
itself, whenever it shall be made, will probably be established in the 
lirst instance, as was done by Lord Cornwallis, in Jieni^al, for ten 
years only, to be then made permanent after an experience of its 
effects. And if it be not yet time to begin upon such a work, when 
is it to be concluded To obtain theoretic perfection in these ar- 
rangements, is manifestly impossible. It was the opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis, a sentiment I think not less wise than humane, that 
less evil was to be feared from the partial errors of such a measure 
than from its delay. And such, 1 am persuaded, is the experience 
of the fact. 

Hut my present object is only to declare the principle, such 
as it was declared in 1784 3 to place, by our new law, tlie future 
(Jovernment of India, be it what it may, under the same injunction 
which was imposed by the former Act on the King’s Commissioners : 
and to apply to the ceded and eon(|uered t)rovinces the same bene- 
volent interposition which Parliament before, applied to the provinces 
then under our dominioii. Above all, it is my wish, by (his solemn 
and authoritative declaration, renew'cd aficr the experience of so 
many years, to prove to our Ndtive .\itbfccfs the pe^aueneif of our 
principles of right, and to impress them with the unalterable con- 
viction, that a British Legislature. esHuiaics the security of their 
property tar above the possihlc increase of ils own rei'enue.” 

‘ The length to which he had extended his remarks upon the gene- 
ral j)rinciplcs which should be adoph'J in (lie government of India, 
left him no time (he observes) to enlarge upon many details of great 
moment. He therefore deelines entering upon the defects of tlic 
juclieial system of these provinces, or into the present state of their 
internal legislation and [loliee, providing (as it too plainly ap- 
peared from the reports upon the table) in no adccpiate manner for 
(he personal protection and security of the. po(){)le. Neither (he 
proceeds) will 1 discuss tlic question of taxation. 4'hougli 1 trust in 
the ultimate eonelusion of our umasure, d cannot happen that this 
]»ower should, in any part of the Hritish Jianpirc, be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Government, to be exercised without the 
authority, without even the knowledge of Eai liament, and to extend 
over the whole property and dealings, both of your Native subjects, 
and even of British mei chants resorting to that' country 

The last is a remarkable passage, when romiiared w'ith the late 
discussions at the bar, regarding (he true meaning and intent of the 
hSth and 99 tli clauses of (he Act of P.irliamcnt which was passed 
after all these debates. Lord (frcnville declares his most explicit 
objection to any vagiu? powers of taxation in India being left to the 
^liscretion of the Kxceutive Government, “to be exercised without 
(he authority, without even the knowledge, of Parliament.” And, 
the famous 98th and 99th scctiorfs, authorising the imposition 
of customs and other taxes, passed without any opposition or re- 
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mark from his Lordship, we must fairly conclude that he did not 
construe those enactments in tlie wide sense which has since 
been given to them. He was unconscious, as the other parties 
most concerned appeared to have long continued, what a numerous 
brood of taxes they carried in their womb, to come forth after the 
long gestation of fourteen years. 


Stanzas sent with a Wreath of Violets. 

The Rose in its flush of crimson pride, 

For the lovely and gay. 

And the Lily white, let the youthful bride 
On her brow display j 
A Myrtle sprig for the tried and the true. 

Is offering meet ; 

And freshest, greenest Laurels si row 
At the coiKjucror’s feet. 

J3ut, oh ! for the heart that is breaking fast, 

With its vision of Idiss for ever past. 

Bring, ere life’s sun is in darkness set, 

The crush’d and the wither’d Violet ! 

They have brought me pale flowers, whose purple light 
Is faded and gone ! 

0 ! they look like the records of days that were bright. 
Now shadow’d and flown ! 

Yet fragrance still haunts and hallows the leaves, 

Like the odorous spell 

Of mystic enchantment kind Memory weaves, 

From joys wc loved well ! 

The essence they caught from Spring’s early breath, 
Like Love that is constant, they yield but in death ; 

Oh ! then, ere life’s sun is in darkness set. 

Bring, bring me the sweet faithful Violet ! 

I wcmld not a glittering jewel should be 
The gift which last. 

From the hand and the heart of the loving, to thee, 

The lov’d one, pass’d ! 

No — India’s rich gems are a pompous dower, 

And to pride belong j 

Love breathes remembrance in lowly flower, 

Or plaintive song — 

Take thou, then, my gift, and whenever thine eye 
Meets the Violet’s, bestow on thy fond girl a sigh, 

0 I then, though life’s swi be in darkness set, 

1 shall still live to thee in the Violet I 
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[ HAVE read some theories, or rather hypotliescs, of apparitions, 
in which the authors attempt to account for the appearance of those 
unsubstantial shadows, resembling the forms of living men, by cir- 
cumstances connected with tlie physical laws of matter. But I am 
rather inclined to hold, with another class of inquirers, that the 
origin of such marvels must be looked for in the mind of the seers j 
although I do not go the length of their scepticism, and deny the 
actiiyfil existence of the ghostly show, as a real and visible spectacle, 
before the eyes. 

All objects of sight are, at best, but the external forms of things 
painted on the retina of the eye ; it is not the things themselves 
that are seen, or touched, as it were, by the mind j and who that is 
familiar with the study of hhi^self, will deny that these objects, when 
ohsenty arc sometimes displayed before him with the same lidelity 
of likeness, and even the same minuteness of detail ? ft is thus 
that the lover carries abroad with him the ])ortrait of his mistress, 
without the assistance of the limner, and leaves at home with her a 
token and remembrance of himself: it is thus, that, when the lamp 
has been extinguished, we still see the forms of the several objects 
around us, whether of persons or of things, and grope our way to 
the door, amidst jiictiires of substantial realities, and ni) less sub- 
stantial pictures of spectral illusions. The mind, therefore, has an 
art of sorcery, which can bring before our eyes the apjiaritions of 
llic absent and the dead, or, in other words, renew the faded colours 
of the portrait, and droj) again, before our vision, the scene which 

lost ill distance or darkness. These apparitions do not, however, 
come of theqiselvcs j they are brought up by certain circumstances 
or associations, whether noticed by the individual or not 3 and, like 
living beings, their appearance and actions arc inodiiicd by those 
circumstances wliich have thus ‘ disquieted them to bring them up.’ 
He it observed, also, that the other senses are in exactly the same 
situation, and vested with the same pow'crs, as the sight; and that, 
for this reason, the appearance of the distant or the dead, the sound 
of tlicir voices, and the touch of their hands, may act together as a 
warning, or a rcjiroach, or an encouragement, according as circum- 
stances command. These observations will derive illustration at 
least, if not entire confirmation, from the following narrative, which 
is deemed to be authentic in the neighbourhood m which the scene 
is laid ; and the application of which the judicious reader will, no 
doubt, be able to make for himself : 

About tlie middle of the last war, Ihc Polly, tender, commanded 
by Lieutenant Watts, came swooping up one eveuing to the small 
town of Auchinbreck, in Scotland, and, resolving to pounce, with- 
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out warning, upon her prey, as soon as she had anchored in the 
roads, sent ashore the press-gang to pick up as many of the stout 
boat-builder lads as they could catch. The towns-people, however, 
were not so unprepared as the Captain of the tender imagined j 
some of those, indeed, who were fit for sea, ran up into the hills, 
but by far the greater number collected about the corner of a build- 
ing-shed as you go on to the main street, and, when the signal of 
hostility was given, by the capture of a man by the press-gang, they 
rushed down upon them in a body, every one with his axe on his 
shoulder, like a troop of Indians with their tomahawks. It had now 
become so dark that the sailors had much to do to keep their foot- 
ing upon tht; loose stones of the beach, which was just at this time 
rendered a still more troublesome passage by the scattered materials 
of a pier, then beginning to be built j and, besides, their number 
was so vsmall compared to that of the towns-pcople, that, after a few 
strokes of the cutlas, and as many oaths as would have got a linc- 
of-battlc ship into action and out again, they were fain to retreat to 
their boat, pursued by the boat-builders, young and old, like furies. A 
midshipman, sitting in the slern, whose name was William Morri- 
son, a tine lad of fifteen, observed the fate of the action with feelings 
in which local and professional spirit struggled for the mastery. 
One moment he would rub his hands with glee, and the next un- 
sheath his dagger iu anger, as he saw the axe of a fellow-towns- 
man descend on the half-guarded head of a brother sailor ; but, when 
the combatants came within oar’^-haigth of the boat, and the retreat 
began to resemlile a llight, llie (k corps got the upjicr hand 

in the Auciiinbreckian midshipman’s feelings, and, unsheathing his 
dagger, he jumped nimbly ashore and joined in the fray. At last, 
the sailors got fairly into their boat without a single man being 
either missing or killed, although the list of tlie wounded included 
the whole party j and the landsmen, apparently pretty much iu the 
same circumstances, although unable, from their number and the, 
darkness, to reckon as instautancousjy tlie amount of the loss or 
damage, after giving three cheers of trium})li, retired in good order. 

William Morrison, after discharging his duty so maufully, was 
permitted to go on shore the same evening, to visit his friends; 
and, indeed, the Captain could not have known before that he be- 
longed to the ])laee, as he surely would not have contided to the 
lad so unpopular a task as that of kidnapping his owai relations and 
acquaintances. He was landed at the point of Searlough, to pre- 
vent the necessity of going through the streets, which might have 
been dangerous in the excited state of the people’s minr’s ; and 
stretching across the fields, and along the side of the hill, iie steerei 
steadily on in the direction of his paternal home, whieli was aboir 
a mile and a half from the J\)int, but only one mile from the town 
The moon had now risen, but was only visible in short glimpse; 
through the clouds that were hurrying across the sky j and the tall 
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strange shadows, of the willows and yews that skirted the church- 
yard, appearing and disappearing as he passed, probably by recall- 
ing the associations of his earlier years, made William shrink, and 
almost tremble. His own shadow, however, was a more pleasing 
thing to look at. The dress, which, grown familiar by usage, he 
would not have noticed elsewhere, was here brilliantly contrasted in 
his recollection with the more clownish and common garb of his 
boyhood — for he already reckoned himself a man j and the dagger, 
projecting smartly from his belted side, gave, in his opinion, a 
linish quite melodramatic to his air. lie drew out the tiny blade 
from its sheath, and its sparkle in the moonlight seemed to be re- 
flected in his eyes as he gazed on it trom hilt to point ; but the 
expression of those eyes was changed as they discovered that its 
polish in one place was dimmed by blood. This could easily be 
accounted for by the affray on the beach, — and at any other time 
and place it would have been thought nothing of , — but at this mo- 
ment, and on this spot, he was as much startled by the sight, as if 
his conscience had accused him of a deliberate murder. The im- 
pressions his mind had received while passing the church-yard, now 
returned upon him with added gloom j a kind of misgiving came 
o\'er him ; and a thousand boding thoughts haunted him like spirits, 
and hanging, as it were, on his licart, dragged it down farther and 
farther at every step. He bitterly regretted that he had not re- 
mained in the boat, as he had at first resolved, a neutral spectator 
of the strife, flow did he know that his hand had not been raised 
against the life of his own brother ? As far as he could see or 
learn, indeed, no fatal accident had occurred j but there have been 
instances of people walking cheerily off the field of battle, and dying 
of their wounds after all. And yet it was not likely — it was hardly 
possible — tliat John could have been in the affray, his indentures 
protecting him from the impres*^. These cogitations were speedily 
followed by others of as gloomy a character ; for tlic thoughts breed 
faster than we can perceive them, and each multiplies after his kind. 
It was a year since he hud heard from his friends, and live years 
since he had seen them. Who could tell what changes had taken 
place in that time ? Who could tell w hether poor John had even lived 
to be killed by the press-gang 'i His father, his mother, and his 
Sisters, — were they dead, were they lining, were they sicit, or in 
licalth ? His sister had been always a delicate girl, one of those 
gentle and fragile flowers of mortality that are sure not to live till 
the summer ; perhaps consumption, with the deceitful beauty of his 
i^mile, had already led his fair partner down the short dance of life. 

Tormenting himself with such speculations, he arrived at his fa- 
ther’s house. Here he was surprised, bewildered, almost shocked, 
to observe awiew and handsome farm-house in place ot the old one. 
On looking farther on, however, he did detect the ancient habibition 
of his family, in its original site ; but it seemed, from the distance 
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where he stood, to be falling into ruins. His whole race must 
either be dead or banished, and a new tribe of successors settled in 
their place; or else uncle William must be deceased, and have left his 
father money enough to build a new house. He walked up to the 
door, where he stood trembling for some minutes, without courage 
to put his hand to the latch, and at last went round to the window, 
and, with a desperate effort, looked in. How his heart bounded ! 
His father was there, still a stout, healthy man of middle life, his 
hair hardly beginning to be grizzled, by the meddling finger of the 
old painter Time ; and his mother, as handsome as ever, and her 
face relieved by the smile either of habitual happiness, or of some 
momentary cause of joyful excitation, from the Madonna cast 
which had distinguished it in less ))rosperous days ; and his sister, 
with only enough left of her former delicacy of complexion to 
chasten the luxuriant freshness of health on the ripe checks of nine- 
teen. John, indeed, w'as not there ; but a vacant chair stood by 
the table ready to receive him, and another — a second chair, beside 
it, only nearer the fire, — for whom ^ — for himself? His heart told 
him that it was. Some one must have brought the tidings of 
his arrival ; the family circle were at this moment waiting to receive 
him ; he could see his old letters lying on the table before them, 
and recognised the identical red splash he had dropped, as if aeei- 
dentally, on the corner of one — the dispatch he had written after his 
first action — although he had taken the tronl)le to go to the cock- 
pit to procure, for the occasion, this valorous token of danger cand 
glory. But John — it was bo late for him to be from home ! — and, 
us a new idea passed across his mind, he turned his eyes upon the old 
house, which was distant about a hundred yards. It was probable, he 
thought, nay, more than probable, that his father, wlicn circumstances 
enabled him to build a new house for himself, had given the old 
one to his eldest son; and John, dojibtless, was established there as 
the master of the family, and perhaps at this moment was waiting 
anxiously for a message to recpiirc his presence on the joyful occa- 
sion of his brother’s arrival. He did not calculate very curiously 
time or ages, for his brother was only his senior by two years ; he 
felt that he was himself a man long ago, and thought that John 
by this time must be alm<jst an old man. 

While these reflections Were passing through his mind, he ob- 
served a light in the window of the old house ; but he could not 
well tell whether it was merely the reflection of a moonbeam on 
the glass, or a candle in the interior. He walked forward out of 
curiosity ; but the scene, as lie approached the building, was so 
gloomy, and the air so chill, that he wished to turn back ; however, 
he walked on till he reached the door, and there, sure enough, his 
brother was waiting on the threshold to receive him. They shook 
hands in silence, for William’s heart was too full to speak, and he 
followed John into the house 3 and an ill-cared for house it was. 
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He stumbled among heaps of rubbish in the dark passage j and, as 
he groped along the wall, his hand brought down patches of old 
lime, and was caught in spiders’ webs almost as strong as if the 
spinner had meant to go a-fowling. When they got into the par- 
lour, he saw that the building was indeed a ruin ; there was not a 
whole pane of glass in the window, nor a plank of wood in the 
damp floor j and the fire-place, without fire, or grate to hold it, 
looked like the entrance to a burying-vault. John, however, 
walked quietly in, and sat down on a hea[) of rubbish by the ingle- 
side j and William, following his example, sat down over-against 
him. His heart now began to quake, and he was afraid, without 
knowing what he had to fear. He ran over in his mind the trans- 
actions of the evening — his walk, his reflections, his anxieties— 
cmbraLing the whole, as if in one rapid and yet detailed glance of 
the soul, and then turned his eyes upon his brother both in fear and 
curiosity. What fearful secret could John have to communicate in 
a plaec like this ? Could he not have spoken as well in the open 
air, where it was so much warmer, and in the blessed light of the 
moon ? No one was dead, or likely to die, that he cared for j his 
dearest, and almost only friends were at this moment talking and 
laughing round their social table, and near a bright fire, expecting 
liis arrival, and John and he were — here ! At length, repressing 
by a strong effort the undefined and undclinable feelings that were 
crowding upon him, he broke the silence, which was now beginning 
to seem strange and embarrassing. 

' And bow have you been, John ?’ said be, in the usual form of 
friendly inquiries j ' and how have you got on in the world since 
we parted ?’ 

‘ I have been well,’ replied John ; " and I have got on as well as 
mortal man could desire.’ 

‘ Yet you cannot be happy ; you must have something to say — 
something I am almost afraid to hear. Out with it, in God’s name ! 
and let us go home,’ 

‘ Yes,’ said John, * I have something to say j but it will not take 
long to hear, and ttien wc shall both go home. I was apprenticed 
to the boat-building' four years ago.’ 

‘ I know it,’ replied William ; ‘ you wrote me abdut it yourself^ 
-lohn.’ 

‘ J was made foreman before my time was out.’ 

‘ 1 know that, too,’ said William j ‘ Fanny gave me the whole 
particulars in a letter 1 received at Smyrna j — surely that cannot be 

I 

‘ I have more to tell,’ said William, solemnly ; ^ my apprentice- 
ship is out.’ 

‘ AFhat, in four years ! — you are mad, John ! What do you 
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' The indenture was cancelled this evening.' 

* How V cried William, with a gasp, and beginning to tremble 
all over, without knowing why. 

' I was wounded on the beach/ said John, rising up, and walking 
backwards towards the window ^ while the moon, entering into a 
dense cloud, had scarcely sufficient power to exhibit the outlines of 
his figure. ^ It was by the point of a dagger,’ continued he, his 
voice sounding distant and indistinct, ^ and I died of the wound !' 

William was alone in the apartment, and he felt the hair rising 
upon his head, and cold drops of sweat trickling down his brow. 
His ghastly and bewildered look was hardly noticed by his parents 
and sister during the first moments of salutation ; and, when it was, 
the excuse was illness and fatigue. He could neither eat nor drink, 
(it seemed as if he had lost altogether the faculty of swallowing,) but 
sat silent and stupified, turning his head ever and anon to the door, 
till it struck one o’clock. About this lime a knocking was heard, 
and the sister, jumping up, cried it was John come home, and ran 
to open the door. But it was not John ; it was the minister of the 
parish j and he had scarcely time to break the blow to the parents 
with the shield of religion, when the dead body of their eldest son 
was brought into the house. 


Stanza s. 

There is darkness on the mountain, 
There is darkness on the deep ; 

Shadow veils the sparkling fountain, 
Tho’ its murmurs do not sleep. 

Darkness rests upon the valley, 

Like a robe across it thrown j 

Whence the gushing brooklets sally, 
Is reveal’d but by their tone. 

But amidst this depth of sable. 
Brooding sullen o’er the ground, 

Will not heavenly thought be able 
Still to glance its eye around ? 

Light is still above her beaming, 
Though its source be dim and far. 

Light is still o’er ether gleaming 
From each lone and distant star. 

Emblems of the hopes of heaven, 
When the hopes of earth are fled, 

For one beam ten thousand given. 
Myriad glories for a shade ! 


S. E. H 



Persecution of Two English Officers for Doubting the 
Infallibility of the Pope. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sib, — ^To you as the conductor of a work which has already 
rendered the most essential services to the public, by placing on 
permanent record, authentic documents and important facts, illus- 
trative of the alFairs of British India, I hfeg to present the accom- 
panying Memorial, lately addressed by me to the Court of Directors 
of the East India House Company. Though the matter originated 
in a private difference*between individuals, its bearing in relation 
to public measures and general principles, will, I think, entitle it to 
a place in your journal. 

I know not what attention the plain unvarnished statement of a 
seaman not accustomed to composition, may meet with from the 
high authorities to which it is addressed. But from you and from 
tlie British public, who are not accustomed to ]>rostrate the under- 
standing before the arbitrary pretensions of either Popes or Poten- 
tates, 1 expect at least to obtain a fair hearing. You will be asto- 
nished to learn that two English gentlemen, passengers, on board 
an Englisli ship, belonging to the Honourable the East India Com- 
j)any, (the Vamittart, Captain Dalrymple,) have been persecuted 
for (picstioning the infallibility of the Pope ! That for this novel 
crime in the English code, they w^erc prohibited from sitting at 
the table (for which they paid) with the rest of the passengers, 
who were supposed to be untainted with this sort of anti-popish 
heresy ! and that this was done by a commander so overflow- 
ing with sanctity and zeal for the service of the English Church, 
that he expelled one of its clergymen from the pulpit, that he 
might himself take his place and read prayers in his stead ! 

One who knows so well as yourself the state of the Calcutta 
press, will expect that the above or any other act of oppression 
over the body or mind, would there find strenuous defenders. It 
did so in the journal of a Reverend gentleman, whose works and 
malicious propensities have long ministered to the worst pur- 
poses of power, and who, if he does not belong to the Church 
of Rome, has at least all the cunning of the Jesuit united with 
the avarice of the Churchman, — a man who, if he does not believe 
in the infallibility of the Pope, has been the flatterer and worship- 
per of every successive ruler of India, so long as they had the 
loaves and fishes to bestow. 
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But I shall not waste your lime with any further notice of him. 
I rather proceed to the general reflections which the case suggests, 
as it is in the nature of things that there should be parasites and 
sycophants in all ages, so they must be expected to be of more than 
ordinary growth in a soil so rank as Bengal. I myself know one, who, 
though a Clergyman, obtained a lay appointment in India, through 
flattery and subserviency to the views of a party, — who lost no op- 
portunity of inditing the grossest adulation to every man in power, 
— who quarrelled, desperately quarrelled, with many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of society, for withholding from him even one 
occasion of prostituting his talent for flattery, — who, having lauded a 
Governor and his policy to the skies while present, maligned and 
depreciated both when his back was turned, and lauded still more 
loudly the diametrically opposite policy of his successor. Favours 
and pensions were showered down on this ipan, though the public 
voice execrated him as a public pest, a nuisance, and a firebrand. 
Honest men who opposed him were ruined, while he continued 
to flourish like a green bay tree. His gown sheltered him from 
the chastisement of gentlemen j his sycophancy secured him the 
support of the local aristocracy ; and his jesuitical cunning saved 
him from the arm of justice and the laws. He was a master of the art 
of booing to his superiors j but he wielded his pen like the stiletto, 
against all who opposed him. I leave it to the Indian press to 
say, whether I have overcharged the picture. 

I now take my leave of the Pope, the Priest, and the Commapder 
of the Fansittart, a holy alliance, whose character and principles are 
worthy of each other, but whose united malice shall in future pass 
by me, like the idle wind which I regard not — their tongues are no 
scandal. 

If, to do them fuller justice, it be necessary for me to take the field 
again, I may, in the Jirst place, trace the wily Jesuit with his coat 
of darkness through all his serpentine and loathsome wanderings, 
in such a manner as to make him sensible that he at present owes 
much to my mercy and forbearance — verhum sat. In the secondy— 
but no — what can 1 have further to do with the Ursa Major'^ ot 
the Fansittart ? 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Thomas McDonnell. 

Brymstone-street, Portman-square, 

August 28, 1828. 


* The lady passenger* of the Fansittart named him the Orea 
Bear, on account of his very many amiable qualities. 
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MEMORIAL. 

To the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, — I owe it to my own character, and to public 
justice, to bring to your notice the extraordinary and unwarrantable 
conduct of two individuals holding appointments under you ; Cap- 
tain Clarence Dalrymple, Commander of the Honourable Company’s 
ship Vansittart ; and the Rev. Dr. James Bryce, Presbyterian Cler- 
gyman, on the Bengal Establishment. 

In February, 1827, 1 sailed as a passenger on board the Vansit^ 
tart. Captain Dalrymple, for Bengal. Having been previously many 
years at sea, during which, not only in vessels sailing to and fro 
from India, but in hisIN^jesty’s navy, I have often stood in the capa- 
city of commander, as well as of one subject to command, I was no 
stranger to what was due to a gentleman standing in cither of those 
respective relations. . 

Before I offer a remark on the conduct of Captain Dalrymple to 
myself, it is necessary to give a general idea of his character as a 
naval officer, as displayed in his supercilious, vexatiously meddling, 
and offensive conduct to others. To none was it more marked than 
towards a gentleman, wh(»se station in life, whose meekness of cha- 
racter, and sacred calling, ought to have sheltered him from the rude 
assaults of vulgar arrogance and pride. To pass over the innume- 
rable modes of petty irritation and annoyance, which a commander, 
devoid of feeling, may practise over those subject to his authority, 
shut up in a ship where arbitrary power may unfortunately be exer- 
cised for a long time with impunity, and which, though too minute 
to be detailed, were sufficient to render this amiable man, his lady, 
and family misehaulk during the greater part of the voyage, — I 
shall only notice one instance of his conduct to the gentleman in 
(question, namely, the Rev. Mr. Mytton, who was going out as a 
clergyman on the Bengal Establishment. 

On Sunday, the 18th of March, 1827, at half-past ten o’clock in 
the morning, when the passengers, troops, and ship’s company had 
assembled on the cpiartcr-dcck for the purpose of hearing divine ser- 
vice, the Rev. Mr, Myttt)n took his place at the capstern, as usual, 
to be in readiness to officiate, C.’aptain Dalrymple having previously 
requested him, as a favour, to do so while on board. When all was 
prepared, Captain Dalrymple advanced forward from his cabin, 
walked to the capstern, (the temporary pulpit,) and in the most 
pointed manner extruded the Reverend Gentleman from his sacred 
functions, in presence of all the passengers, soldiers, and ship’s 
company assembled. 

Another striking instance of Captain Dalrymple’s wanton disregard 
to the feelings of others occurred only a few days afterwards. On the 
25th of March, we fell in with a French frigate, bearing the flag of 
a rear-admiral, which, on our near approach, very politely hove to, 
when a boat was lowered down/rom the Vansittart, with the view of 
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transmitting by this favourable opportunity the letters for Europe. 
In the mean time^ the ca]>tain ordered his band to strike up * Rule, 
Britannia !’ This national tune being finished, the master of the band 
struck up a waltz ; but (Captain Dalrymple desired him to cease, 
and play ' Hearts of Oak !’ by way, it would appear, of intimating 
to the French Admiral; and the officers of the frigate, the vast infe- 
riority of their national navy even to the trading vessels of the East 
India Company. The French Admiral, apparently astonished at 
finding his civility met with notes expressive of triumph and bravado 
over his country, appreciated the compliment as it merited, made a 
slight excuse, and politely declined taking charge of the bag of let- 
ters sent in the boat for conveyance to England, by making sail and 
holding on his course, without deigning tt take any further notice 
of the Captain of the Vansiltart, Captain Dalrymple’s officers can 
corroborate this fact. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark how much such gratuitous 
displays of insolence were calculated to engender acrimony between 
the two nations while, it is their mutual interest to be in a state of 
harmony, as well as to lower the author of them in the estimation of 
every person on board. 

As there existed such a propensity to outrage the feelings tif 
others, with comparatively so few objects to exercise it upon, it was 
to be expected that it would break o\it in fresh acts of insult or op- 
pression upon his passengers. For where the will to dominate 
exists, a pretence can always be found, or feigned, for its exercise. 

It happened one evening about 9 o’clock, that I was engaged in a 
general conversation at the cuddy-table with several of my fellow- 
passengers, among whom was Dr. Woodburn, a gentleman of high 
respectability, who has long held a medical appointment in your 
service, on the Bengal Establishment. The subject was the charac- 
ter of the different Fopcs, as Pius, (jtangunelli, Innocent, Leo, &c. 
&c., the absurdity of their pretensions to infallibility, and 
the odiousness of any such exercise of arbitrary power by any indi- 
vidual, particularly if used in a wanton and oppressive manner. 
Captain Dalrymple, happening to join the company where this con- 
versation was going on, whether haunted by a troubled conscience, 
or recollecting his late ostentatious usurpation of the clerical func- 
tions — or deeming himself the chief priest a.s well as the chief magis- 
trate — or seeking a fresh pretence to display his dignity, fancied, or 
professed to believe, that the remarks on tire Pope’s arbitrary power 
reflected on his own exercise of his authority, and sent a message to 
Dr. Woodburn and myself the morning following, requiring us to 
say whether such conversation applied to him ! 

We were at a loss to comprehend the object of so extraordinary 
a message. It ajrpeared as if, because we presumed to question 
the infallibility of the Pope, we were now to be subjected to a sort 
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of inquisition into the thoughts of our hearts. Though the conduct 
of Captain Dalrymple might justly be considered to bring him 
within the scope of our observations on the insolent exercise of ar- 
bitrary power 3 yet, so long as we did not say so, which be admits we 
did not, we considered ourselves to have a right to think as we 
pleased. We knew of no power but the Inquisition, which inter- 
feres with men’s thoughts, and to that as Englishmen we could not 
submit. Though his own conscience might tell him that he de- 
served such remarks, he could have no right to prohibit every 
topic of conversation that might have a real or imaginary analogy 
to his own case, or to take his passengers daily to task on the sub- 
ject. That Captain Dalrymple may have every ])ossible advan- 
tage,! here submit his ^wn statement of the case, (incorrect as it ia 
in many particulars,) being a copy of the minute said to be inserted 
in the (.'ompany’s log-book, of which he furnished me with a copy 
in the following words. 

Minute of Captain Dalrymple. 

‘Uonourahlc Company’s Ship, ransittart, May 10, 182/. 

'' At 9 I’. 1^1. I went into the cuddy, and t<i()kmy usual place at the 
tabic. A conversation was immediately commenced* between 
('aptain McDonnell and Mr. Woodburn, which, in the opinion of 
several present, contained very pointed allusions to me, and, with- 
out directly using my name, went on to express that I exercised the 
authority in my liands in a vindictive, oppressive, and undue man- 
ner. Undei- the hciiefxh-dt my ojiinion of this conversation might be 
sin^nilnr, I said nothing at tlie time, but immediately after asked 
some of the gentlemen jircscnt, whether their opinions coincided 
with mine, and finding- they did, I requested Major Dun to wait on 
Captain IVrDonnell in my name, to slate, to him, that, it being the 
general npinionf that the conversation above-named contained a 
personal attack on me, I called upon him to say whether it was in- 
tended or not. He refused to say whether it was intended or not 3 
said neither 1, or any other man, liad a right to extract his thoughts 
from him, and refused any other explan-ation. A simular applica- 
tion was made* to Mr. Woodburn in my name, to which a sipiUar 
refusal of explanation was maintained. Upon mature delibeiation, 4, 
and after having offered to receive an explanation, which was re- 
fused by both gentlemen, 1 determined to exclude them both from the^ 
cuddy-table, as the only means left by which I could guard myself 
from being subjected to attacks of a sunulaf iiiituro. 

* The conversation had commenced fifteen or twenty minutes pre- 
viously to'Captain Dalrymple taking liis seat. 

t This is untrue, as the purser and others of the many who were pre- 
sent have declared that they could not say that the conversation affected 
the Captain. 

X Not more than ten minutes.— T. M‘D. 
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On this statement I must first remark, that it is vague, erroneous, 
and contradictory. 

1 . It is admitted, that the conversation was so entirely general, 
that the supposition of its having any allusion to the Captain was a 
meie conjecture. 

2. Under the belieMiat his opinion of this conversation might 
be singular, Captain Dalrymple asked some of the gentlenjen pre- 
sent whether they concurred in his notion of it, which he alleges 
they did. 

3. It is previously stated, that, in the opinion of several present, 
it contained very pointed allusions to him. 

4. He instantly converts the above ‘ soyie’ and ‘ several’ into a 
totality, and states that he commissioned Major Dun to inform us, 
that it was ' the general opinion’ that the above conversation con- 
tained a personal attack, — a message which was, on the face of the 
minute, untrue. 

This message, containing the ground on which we were deprived 
of our rights as passengers, is disproved by the Captain’s own pre- 
vious statement. He there distinctly admits, that his originally 
'singular’ notion was not the general opinion, but only of sojne or 
several, — including, perhaps, only one or two parasites of his own, 
equally vindictive and narrow-minded with himself. 

Who these ' some,’ or 'several,’ might be, I shall not pretend to 
say 5 for even this last shred of evidence in the CaptJiin’s behalf 
rests on his own mere assertion. I know of no register, or written 
document, where I can look for its contirmatimi ; I can, therefore, 
offer no remark on the impartiality or credibility of the unknown 
witnesses ; but I shall here insert an extract from my journal, being 
part of a memorandum of a conversation held at the time with 
Captain Dalryinple’s friend, who was dei)uted to convey the above 
message to me. 

' I asked Major Dun, if be knew on what subject the conversa- 
tion between Dr. Woodburii and myself hinged? Major Duii 
replied, " The Pope ! and the arbitrary way in which he exercised 
Hi 8 ^ 0 M;er.” I asked Major Dun, if be could lake his oath that 
we alluded to Captain Dalrymple? (Captain Jones said, " Til be 

(I d if I could.") Major Dun replied, " No, certainly. I could 

not take my oath. It must be a mere matter of opinion.” " Cer- 
tainly,” said Captain Jones, “ it can be nothing else.” ’ 

As this memorandum of the conference with Captain Dalrymple’s 
friends was committed to paper immediately after it took place, and 
was read over to the parties, and afterwards published in Calcutta, 
while they were present, with their tacit confirmation and ac- 
quiescence, it amounts to a complete refutation of Captain Dal- 
rymple’s assertion, that, in the general opinion, or even in the 
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opinion of ' some’ and ' several/ our strictures on the Pope were a 
personal attack on the Captain. It was evidently a mere matter of 
fancy ; and, however striking a similarity there might be between 
the arrogance of the one and the absurd pretensions to infallibility 
of the other, we had a perfect right to discuss the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical rulers, without regard to the applications that might 
be suggested by the troubled conscience, or lively imagination, of 
the \^uld-be naval ruler and priest, or his friends. ‘ Honi soit qiii 
mal y pense is the motto of our Sovereign, and the principle of 
Englishmen. 

The Captain of the j^p^unsittart, as the Officer of a Protestant 
Government, could have no right to take the character of the Pope 
under his protection, or, by identifying himself with him on such 
.Jesuitical, self-contradictory pretences as the above, deprive his pas- 
sengers of the privileges which they had paid for, and were entitled 
to by contract^ and subject two gentlemen to an exclusion equally 
unmerited and derogatory to tbeir feelings. 

When your Honourable Court reflects, that we were to be subject 
to this for many months, without any means of escaping from it 
until the end of the voyage ; that it was inflicted on us in the most 
loose and arbitrary way, without any form of trial or proof being 
gone into, by the mere fiat of the Captain, as if he had been only 
depriving a sailor of bis grog, and that it was grounded on our 
refusal to answer a fahe (as above shown) and impertinent ’mes- 
sage, to be interrogated in a manner deemed unjustifiable and un- 
called for, — your Honourable Court must see tliat this proceeding 
was not founded on the princitdes of English justice, which will not 
suffer the accused to be tortured with interrogatories, and holds him 
innocent till something is proved against him, hut rather on the 
principles of the Holy Oflicc of Spain or Portugal, where the inno- 
cent victim of Popish cruelty is forced to confess, or punished for 
refusing. 

In this manner were we punished by the self-constituted Pope of 
the yansittart and his Inquisition. If so arbitrary, unjust, and un- 
warrantable an abuse of power were not, now that it is made 
known, visited with the severest reprobation by your Honourable 
Court, we might soon expect to hear of some of your Commanders 
dealing with the lives and liberties of your passengers and crews in 
a manner similar to the mad Captain (Stewart) of the Mary Russell, 
who has been, a few days since, convicted of putting seven of his 
passengers and ship’s company to death, who had been weak enough 
to yield submission to his absurd caprices, when intoxicated, like 
Captain Dalrymple, with the possession of arbitrary power, he 
became both priest and executioner, and immolated these helpless 
victims, under the insane fancy that they meant to shake off his 
authority, and mutiny. 

On reaching Calcutta, Dr. Woodburn and myself called Captain 
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Balrymple to account for his insult to us as gentlemen. With the 
former, he had a personal meeting j at which, after exchanging 
shots, they were interrupted by the police, and Captain Dairy tuple 
(one ball having already passed very close to his ear) then declined 
again meeting his opponent to finish the affair in that way. In my 
case he also preferred a safer kind of personal encounter, on the 
public course of Calcutta, after which he bound me over to 
keep the peace towards him, to ensure himself against ftirther 
danger. 

Here the matter would have rested, as the transitory life of nau- 
tical men docs not well admit of the tedioij[S process of legal redress 
/or the adjustment of their differences ; but (laptain Dalrymple now 
found an ally to his tyranny and iingentlemanly conduct in ^ The 
John Bull ’ newspaper of Calcutta, well known to be the property, 
and under the control, of the Rev. Dr. Bryce. Although this reverend 
gentleman knew that I had been bound over to keep the peace, 
and that laws had been enacted for the press by the Honourable 
John Adam in 1823, approved and cemfirmed by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, the East India Board, and his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, expressly with a view to preserve ^ tire peaco., harmony, 
and good order of society,’ as therein stated, yet Dr. Bryce’s ‘ John 
Bull ’ circulated the most virulent personal reilections on my charac- 
ter, evidently intended to make me commit a breach of the peace 
and a violation of the laws. 

The head of tlie Scottish Kirk in Calcutta might perhaps regard 
himself as the Presbyterian i*opc of Bengal, and suppose that it was 
thence his duty to espouse the cause of his brother, the sclf-consti- 
tuted Pope of the Vansitturl ,• but the only apjairent reason for his 
hostility to me was the circumstance that, when my encounter with 
Captain Dalrymple happened, I had been accompanied by IVIr. 
James Sutherland, editor of " The Bengal IJurkani,’ a gentleman 
whose political principles are diametrically opposed to those of the 
reverend Divine ^ and he therefore thought to wound him through 
his friend, or probably provoke him to write something in reply, 
which would furnish the (lovermuent with perhaps a reasonable 
plea for suppressing his paper. 

I would not hazard this conjecture, unless it were fully justified 
by the reverend Divine’s conduct, as a manager of the press, during 
many years past, of which 1 deem it necessary to adduce a few ex- 
amples : 

1st — In 1822, the same newspaper with which he is now known 
to be connected, drew the editor of " The Calcutta Journal ’ into a 
violent personal controversy, which the latter retaliated by a satire 
on Dr. Bryce’s appointment as Clerk of the stationary Committee, 
for which confessedly well-merited satire Mr. Buckingham and his 
family were expelled from India. 
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— In 1823, Dr. Bryce’s Magazine published an attack on Sir 
Anthony Buller, one of his Majesty’s Judges in the Supreme Court 
there, to which a reply was published in ' The Calcutta Journal,’ 
for which Mr. Arnot was imprisoned in Fort William, apprehended 
in Chandernagore, transported to Bencoolen, and ultimately re- 
moved to England, with the most unmerited sufferings, as acknow- 
ledged by the award of your Uonourable Court in his favour. 

3d— In August, 1 824, Dr. Bryce drew Dr. William Pitt Muston 
in a similar manner into controversy, and pointed out his opposition 
to him to the Government, as affording another fit subject for the 
exercise of its authority, — a recommendation not, in this instance, 
attended to. 

4th — Soon afterwards, the Deputy Judge Advocate of the Bengal 
army, having become the editor of ^ J'he Bengal Hurkaru,’ was in 
like manner involved, by Dr. Bryce’s Journal, in a series of con- 
troversies, which ended in three or four personal encounters ; the 
result of whieli was, that the Deputy .ludge Advocate lost his mili- 
tary appointment, and was completely ruined. 

5th — A succeeding editor of that paper, Theodore Dickens, Esq., 
a Barrister of the Supreme Court, equally distinguished for his 
high eharacrer and legal talents, was exposed to the same kind of 
attack, the result of which is tlm.s accurately described in Mr. Dick- 
ens’.s own words, addressed to Dr. Bryce : 

^ The solemn charge brought against a clergyman of the Scottish 
Kirk IS, that, by your letter of the 17th June, (1825,') you prepared, 
deliberately prepared, a quarrel between Mr. Micklejohn and me, 
and, as it were, compelled your own brother-in-law to risk his life 
in a duel, to the caiisj; of which he was an utter stranger. Nor was 
this all, Sir : after this, you insulted, basely and scurrilously in- 
sulted, and threatened me by the hands, and under the name, of 
Mr. INlicklejolm, and taunted me witli cowardice for not having 
fired at my opponent. You came forward iti what must have been 
a most distressing disguise , the robes of the priest encumbered the 
limbs of the gladiator, and they were quickly thrown aside : you 
left your masquerade of meekness, and changed the tone ot exhor- 
tation for the cry of wrath and revenge.’ 

1 need not trespass farther on the time of your Honourable Court, 
to develop the character of a man already so notorious as Dr. 
Bryce. Such was the man who became the ally and advocate ot 
your comnuinder, Captain Dalrymple, in tlie wanton abuse ot arbi- 
trary power ; and such is the reverend politician, allowed by the 
Government of Bengal to insult and trample upon the good feelings 
of the community. To be a stirrer up of strife, is odious in any 
man ; to be an exciter of bloodshed' is criminal 3 but how much 
more revolting when that man is a clergyman ! a minister of the 
Gospel of peace ! and protected in his outrages on law and decency 
by the patronage of a Christian Pt::^erimient ! 
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You have sanctioned laws professedly enacted to preserve the 
harmony of society in India : you cannot, therefore, sanction wanton 
attempts to provoke a breath of the peace. You have suffered 
others to be banished for occasional and comparatively trivial in- 
fringements of the law : you cannot, therefore, suffer one man only 
to be a continued, standing exception, and to be thereby encouraged 
to go on from year to year in its habitual violation. 

The seasonable ex])ression of the just indignation which your 
Hpnourable Court cannot but feel against such an outrage on law 
and public decency, can alone abate the nuisance, and remove all 
ground for the supposition that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to employ its authority over the press to protect and 
Encourage a band of mercenary literary gladiators, to trample upon 
the feelings, and establish a despotism over the minds, of its 
subjects. * 

This unhappy state of the press prevented justice being done to 
me in Bengal, as my reverend nautical and clerical opponents 
would not j)ublish my replies to their attacks j and my friends dared 
not defend me, as the penalty might have been deportation, or loss 
of property, as in former cases : therefore, I have embraced the 
first spare moment after my arrival in England, to lay the case 
before your Honourable Court, as the. only power which can grant 
redress. 

Your Honourable Court, which must long have regarded the 
abuses above exposed to view with high disjdeasure, has now an 
opportunity of visiting them ^vith just reprehension and condign 
punishment. Therefore, from a regard to public justice, and to 
rescue others from similar treatment, as well as to vindicate my 
own conduct, 1 have undertaken the ungracious task^f bringing 
this case before you ; and I trust you will be of opinion, that the 
principles of justice will not be fully satisfied, till Captain Dalrymplc 
is forced to pay over to some charitable establishment the sums of 
money obtained from his ill-used jjassengers, under a cont^ract which 
he has not fulrtlled. — I have the honour to be, with the highest 
respect, Honourable !Sirs, Your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas McDonnell. 

Brighton, 16/4 August, 182B. 


The Butterfly Heclaoi*i). 

A CxiDDY, gay, young Butterfly, 

But newly from his shell released, 
Began for the parterre to sigh, 

And long’d toTevel in its feast. 
Away on mealy wings he flew, 

And sported in the morning sun, 
Till each its jiearl of spangled dew 
The ardent rays had woo’d and won. 
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And, just as every maiden flower 
Was lighten’d of its load — a tear, 

Their strangely fascinating ^wer 

Enrapt the moth, and brought him near. 

But, as he left the fields of air. 

And to the fields of flowers descended, 

All breathed so sweet, and look’d so fair. 

And all in one so brightly blended — 

That he, with inexperienced soul. 

For all with equal passion burn’d ^ 

Nor from the bright harmonious whole 
To individual beauties turn’d. 

Each, as the vain young rover deem’d,^ 

Dispensid for him its sweet perfume ^ 

For him with varied colours gleam’d, 

And smiled the invitation — Come ! 

Nor loath was he to hear the call, 

And aye from bed to bed to skip. 

But ciiger in the cup of all, 

Young rake ! to wet his thirsty lip. 

Till, stretching once his am’rous flight 
Beyond the garden’s narrow bound, 

A virgin lily caught his sight, 

Whose looks were resting on the ground. 

Enchanted w’ith her modest mien, 

Her simple form and features fair. 

Her brow so white, her garb so green, 

The vagrant lover settled there. 

And ever since, the gaudy hues 
Of tulip, hyacinth, and rose. 

With all that drink the nightly dews, 

And on the lap of earth repose, 

Have ceased to charm the gallant moth, 

By one alone to love inclin’d ; 

I'he lily holds his plighted troth, 

The lily holds his heart — his mind. 

And would’ st thou know, my gentle maid, 

What region this fond pair contains? 

Behold the giddy moth that stray’d ? 

The flow’rct that his flight restrains ? 

Survey this bower, and look on me, 

\ Then hie thee to yon chrystal lake, 

And in its quiet bosom see 
The flower that caught the flaunting rake ! 

Qums. 
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Excursion up tub River of Martaban. i 

We have been favoured with a notice of an excursion up the 
San-leum, or Martaban-river, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : The river is of considerable interest, not only from its rising- 
very far to the north, in Tibet, or on the Chinese frontier, in that 
direction where it is known as the Nan-kiang 3 but for the richness 
and importance of the vegetable products along its course, in the 
province of Martaban. 

The party left Martaban on the lOth March, with the flood-tide 
and a S. W. bre^e. Tlie river has the peculiarity of being clear 
and fresh at a very short distance from the^^sea. In consequence, 
its banks, instead of being overrun with plants, usually found within 
the influence of salt water, are of a different description. The banks 
at first slope gradually to the water 5 but they soon rise considerably 
above it, and are sufficiently elevated to prevent inundation. Above 
Martaban, the river side is covered with high grass and Erythrinas, 
intermixed with betle palms and occasional clumps of plaintain 
trees. Behind, at a short distance, runs a range of hills sparingly 
covered with vegetation. The course of the river, at its mouth, is 
due north, and it continues in that direction almost to its' source, 
with frequent bends to east and west. 

After advancing about fourteen miles, tlie wind and tide failing, 
the boats were anchored about 5 v. m. Both sides of the river, at 
this place, were studded with a number of small conical hil^nearly 
bare. The western bank was lofty, and consisted of a soft porous 
sand-stone, Ayith much ferruginous admixture. The thermometer, 
at 3 . p. M., stood at 9 . 5 °. 

The lull set in with a damp heavy fog, which lasted till eight 
o’clock. The hills were covered with mist for some time after. 
These fogs are common at this season, and contribute materially to 
promote vegetation. They also serve to cool the atmosphere, re- 
ducing the temperature, sometimes, twenty degrees. On this day’s 
route the hills became numerous 3 aud, although villages were not 
seen, yet columns of smoke, in all directions, indicated their pre- 
sence, On the left bank lay Trugla, a large village, opposite to the 
upper end of a long flat island, which divides the river into two un- 
equal branches. Tlio. adjacent hills are of lime-stone, of dark hue 
and rugged outline 3 they not imfrequently rise almost perpendicu- 
larly to the height of 5 or 6,000 feet, and are covered with shrubs 
and small trees. 

About two miles to the S. W. from the landing-place, opposite 
to 'J’rugla, is the celebrated cave of Kogun. The path to it leads 
through groves of cocoa-nuts and palrairas, and palms of a more 
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stately growth ; which, instead of flowering annually, puts forth 
large pfinicles only in thirty or forty years, and then dies dpwn to 
the root. The height, from the base to the top of the inflorescence, 
is sometimes nearly one hundred and forty feet. The Varnish tree 
also occurs on the path. It grows sometimes to the height of 
forty feet, with a stem of eleven feet in girth. The varnish is ex- 
tracted by tapping the bark with short joints of a small kind of 
bamboo, cut at one end like a pen. These are thrust obliquely into 
the bark, and serve, at the same time, to collect the exudation : one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty, of such bamboos are sometimes 
inserted at the same time. Each is about half tilled in twenty-four 
hours, when it is withdrawn. 

Close to the cave stand two trees of a new genus, called by Dr. 
Wallich, Amherstia N«bilis. They grow to the height of about 
forty feet, and bear large pendulous panicles of vermilion blossoms, 
forming an object, the splendour of which is unrivalled in the Flora 
of this, or perhaps of any, country. TheBurmese call the tree Thoka, 
and the flowers are offered to the images of their saints. The Jo- 
nesia Asoka grows in considerable numbers in the same spot, and 
is inferior in beauty only to the preceding. 

The hill consists of lime-stone, interspersed with veins of 
quartz ; on being struck with a hammer, it emits a smell not unlike 
that of ignited gunpowder. The lime-stone is burnt, and yields 
lime of excellent quality. 

The cave is spacious but not deep, and descends gently from the 
base ol»the hill. It was literally lilled with gilt images of Buddha, 
in the usual sitting or reclining positions, some of marble and some 
of clay : some were colossal, others small. The vault, except where 
stalactites were depending, was studded with the latter, about the 
size of the palm of the hand, made of clay, indurated by fire, and 
curiously carved. 

On the morning of the I2th, which was free from fog, a visit was 
paid to Trugla, on the opposite bank. It is a vdlage of considera- 
ble extent, lying close to a bill projecting into the river, and covered 
on the river face with small white temples ; similar edifices are ob- 
servable on the loftier eminences in the distance, to which it might 
be imagined the foot of man had never ascended. A number of 
boats were lying off tlie village, and the loom and forge were busily 
plied. Cotton and Indigo are cultivated her^, and a dye is rudely 
prepared ffora the latter. The mango tree grows in the vicinit> to 
a considerable size, and the palas abounds in the jungle. The fields 
had been lately cleared for rice, by burning; and the ashes of the 
jungle covered the soil to the depth of some inches, serving, no 
doubt, as valuable manure. Above three miles from Trugla, 
amongst the hills, extends a thick forest, with many curious and va- 
luable trees. A Karaanvaillage is situated at the entrance into the 
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forest, amidst cultivation of tobacco, mustard, and cotton, the latter 
very line. The plantain and the betle vine also grow luxuriantly. 

Beyond Trugla, the banks of the river become more lofty, and 
the hills, on either hand, more elevated and frequent. A very fine 
kind of cotton grows in this tract, fully equal, if not superior, to the 
Barbadocs cotton, reared in India, the produce of which was pro- 
nounced at home, superior to any in the London market. Cocoa- 
nuts and palms are frequent. The river is beautifully clear, and the 
depth of water not less than from three to five fathoms. In the 
afternoon, the day’s journey terminated at Phanoe. 

March 13, — Phanoe consists of a few huts, occupied by Karians. 
This was the first place on the Saltfbn, at which teak-trees were 
found. Th^re were a few amongst the huts, and a grove a little 
way inland. They were, in general, of irregular growth and low 
stature, the best having been evidt ntly removed some time ago ■, 
the average girth of those on the s])ot, at lour feet above the 
ground, was above nine feet, and the length of the undivided stem 
nearly twelve and a half. In the same grove, was an Artocarpus, 
which had been stri{)ped of its bark j and, on inquiry, it was found 
that the Natives use it to masticate with their paun, as a substi- 
tute for kuth, or catechu. There is some line cotton cultivation in 
this neighbourhood — including the yellow kind. Rice is grown to 
a srmall extent. At the time tlie place was visited, this article was 
selling at eighty rupees a hundred bags, a rate unusually high, and 
rather unaccountably so, as the harvest had been abundant. The 
Natives ascribed it to the great infiux of peoj)Ie subsetpient to the 
war j but this appeared scarcely adequate to account for the enhanced 
price. 

Soon after leaving Phanoe, the country becomes very beautiful, 
and the banks of the rivers very lofty. In one place they rise per- 
pendicularly from the water’s edge, at least four hunclred feet. In 
attempting to pass to the cast of a large island in the river, the 
stream became so shallow, that the boats grounded, and were obliged 
to return, and ascend by the other channel j two canoes were met 
going down to Martaban j but very few boats had been encoun- 
tered. 

March 14. — The route continued along the w^estern channel, 
which contained three and four fathoms of water. The banks were 
lofty, and covered with jungle. On the right bank, several Kioums, 
or Burman monasteries, were passed. At the upper end of an 
island lay the village of Koa-Theyn, occupied by Burmese and 
Taliens, engaged chiefly in the cultivation of cotton and tobacco : a 
float of several thousand small bamboos was lying off this place on 
her way from Mayng to Moal Mein. They cost, at the former 
place, one rupee a hundred, and sell for three rupees at the latter. 

March 15,-^Two villages were passed on the left bank, the last 
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called Payprouh. The people here mostly hid themselves on the 
appearance of the boats. It will be some time before they learn to 
feel confidence in any thing that wears the semblance of authority, 
to the abuse of which they have been so Jong accustomed under 
their former masters. 

The sides of the river, close to the water, are covered with large 
willow-trees, several specimens of which are to be met with in the 
Burman territory. It is termed Manooka, by the Natives, and 
grows to the height of forty feet. 

As the boats approached Mayng, a number of teak-trees were 
seen on the left of the bank. People had been engaged in felling 
some of the largest and most valuable, and some were lying on the 
ground. No persons, however, came in sight. 

Proceeding to the island of Kaw-lung Geum, the bcid of the 
river became full of pebbles. The island is low, and extends 
for a considerable distance, running north and south. At the 
southern extremity was a solitary hut, serving as a chokey. In 
some places here, the banks of the river were of a porous sand- 
stone 5 in others, low, shelving, and sandy. On the latter were found 
many turtles’ eggs j alligators are numerous, solely of the snub- 
nosed kind. The ghurial has never been seen in the Burman 
rivers, although there were numerous traces of it in the fossil re- 
mains collected on the banks of the Irawadi. - * 

The population on this island has received a great accession from 
the recent emigrations from the Burman side of the river. At the 
village of Kowlung, on the west side of the island, many boats were 
loading with cotton, and a large boat, with salt from Moal Mein, 
was lying at the ghat. Salt sells here for twenty rupees the vis. 
Abundance of wild poultry was caught in the woods adjacent, by 
snares of thin cord. Eggs were brought for sale in considerable 
numbers. The distance of the village from Moal Mein may.be esti- 
mated at thirty.five miles. The old village of Meayn, on the op- 
posite bank, has been burnt and deserted. 

March 16. — A forest of teak was visited on this day, about a mile 
inland from Meayn. The trees were choked with climbers and 
underwood, and varied in quality. The Thengan, or canoe-tree, was 
plentiful : this is the next timber-tree to the teak. The Natives 
prefer it for boat-building. It is nearly allied to saul, and, like that 
tree, abounds in rosin, or dammer. A curious kind of bamboo was 
also' met with, the stem of which was elegantly marked, longi- 
tudinally, with white stripes. The hills in the vicinity are of the 
same description as those previously seen— one of which was vi- 
sited, had several caves at the base, containing sonorous stalactites. 
The rock is said to yield but a small per centage of pure liine, owing 
probably to the numerous veins of quartz by which it is tra- 
versed. 


2 M 2 
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On crossing over to the other side of the river, along which a thick 
jungle extended, the recent tracks of elephants and tigers were dis- 
tinctly perceptible. They do not seem, however, to be very nume- 
rous along this river, particularly as compared with the banks of 
the Attaran and Chappedong, where there is no moving ten paces, 
without meeting with frequent tracks of these animals. The vil- 
lagers here entertain no dread of them, and say that the tiger rarely 
attacks an individual, llhless he enters the jungle alone. The ele- 
phants are formidable to the cultivation only ; and, until they are 
very much thinned, or driven to a distance, it will be vain to attempt 
agricultural operations to any extent. 

From this place the Yung-salen channel is distant three days’ 
journey, and from thence to the Yenbyeati Kiiari, one day ^ beyond 
which it is hardly possible for small canoes, even, to pass, on ac- 
count of the rapids and rocks by which the course of the stream is 
interrupted. 

Four miles from the Karean village, opposite to Kow Lung 
island, and spreading to the bank of the river, is the largest forest 
of teak that occurs thus far upon the Saluen. The bank here is 
very lofty, and precipitous, and crumbling, in consequence of which 
the substrata are exposed. The upper soil was of the same kind as 
previously noticed, and rested on some coarse quartz, sand, and 
clay,’ strongly impregnated with iron, as it descended. The forest 
run# a considerable way inland, and contains a number of valuable 
trees, although their growth is impeded by underwood and climbing 
plants. The greatest length of undivided stem was 47 feet, the 
girth below 9 feet 7 inches, and at the top live. Trees, with a 
girth of U or 12 feet at the usual place of measurement, generally 
divided at a low height into two main branches. 

From this place the party returned to Moal INIein, which was 
reached on the forenoon of the I8th March . — Government Ga- 
zette. 


Midnight Musings. 

In the dim distance doth the city sleep. 

As I survey it from the mountain’s side — 

The mighty monuments of human pride 
Are blended with the mass — a shapeless heap : 

Here doth such slumbrous, heavy darkness brood. 

That Nature veils her visage ; and we deem 
In the low blast, and in the lightning’s gleam. 

Some strange intelligences dwell ! — Such mood 
May sometimes blanch the lone wayfarer’s brow 
With an unquiet dread j yet doth he find 
The workings of the strong immortal mind 
Stirring within : Oh ! would they tell him how 
Or whence he came — what lies beyond the tomb. 

And open to his eye Futurity’s dark womb ! L. 
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Alterations in the Laws relating to India. 

The following Abstract of the principal alterations made in the 
Laws relating to the East Indies, during the Parliamentary 
Session ot 1828, has been drawn up for the information of the 
Merchants connected with the trade of India, by order of the East 
India Trade Committee, of whose labou^we should be glad to 
hear a little more, and a little oftenerUlMost of these altera- 
tions are important, but especially that which introduces the In- 
solvent Laws into India, a measure undoubtedly first urged on 
public attention by the Indian Press, though subsequently carried 
into effect by the efforts of Mr. Wynn, and others at home. * 

abstract of the principal alterations made in the LAW'S 
RELATING TO THE TRADE, BTC. OF THE EAST INDIES, — SESSION, 
1828. 

9th Geo. IV. Cap. 33. An Act to declare and settle the Law re- 
specting the liability of the Real Estates of British Subjects, 
and others, situate within the Jurisdiction of His Majesty's 
preme Courts in India, as Assets in the Hands of Executors and 
Administrators, to the payment of the Debts of their deceased 
Owners. 

[The Honourable the Chief Justice at Calcutta having, in a re- 
cent case, given an opinion, ^ that any British subject might have 
estates of inheritance in that city, and that such estates would 
not be legal assets in the hands of an executor or administrator 
for the payment of Debts,’ a considerable degree of alarm was 
excited, us it hud been previously understood and acted upon, that 
lands, houses, &c. of British subjects, whether of inheritance or 
not, were available for that purpose, as well in the hands of the 
owner in his life-time, as of his executor or administrator after 
his decease. — To set at rest a question affecting the validity of 
titles to much valuable property, and the future security of credi- 
tors, this Act has been passed.] 

Sec. 1 & 2. Declares, that, whenever any British Subject or 
other Person (not being a Mohammedan or Gentoo) shall die seized 
of or entitled to any Heal Estate, situate within the jurisdiction of 
the King’s Courts at Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay respectively, such Estate shall be deemed assets for the 
payment of debts, and may be sold or disposed of accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Confirms and makes validiin law all conveyances of 
such real estates heretofore made by executors or administrators. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed as 
making any alteration in the existing laws in respect to the le^al 
quality or tenure of property. 
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9th Geo, IV. Cap. 50. An Act for regulating the Appropriation 
of certain unclaimed Shares of Prize Money acquired by Soldiers 
or Seamen in the Service of the East India Company. 

Sec. 1. Prize-Money (of soldiers) remaining in the hands of 
agents in India to be paid over to the East India Company at 
the Settlements where such agents reside, and to be applied to 
Lord Clive s Fund. 

Sec. 2. That belonginje; to officers or men in the Company’s sea 
Service to be paid ovEin like manner, for the use of Poplar 
Hospital. ^ * 

Sec. 3. States the times when such payments to the Company 
are to be made. 

Sec. 5. Requires accounts of unclaimed shares to be delivered 
upon oath. 

Sec. 12. Not to bar claims to prize-money made within six years 
after the same may have been paid over to the Company. 

9th Geo, IV. Cap. 75- An Act to extend the Provisions of the 
East India Mutiny-Act to the Bombay Marine. 

The Provisions of the Act 4 Geo. IV. Cap. 81, to consolidate and 
amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion in the Com- 
pany’s army, and the Articles of War made in virtue thereof, are, 
by the present Act, extended to the Bombay Marine, the officers 
in w^iich service are hereafter to hold commissions, and the seamen 
to be enlisted. — To take effect from and after the 5th January, 1829. 

9th Geo. IV. Cap. 73. An Act to provide for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors in the East Indies, until the First day of March, 
1833. 

Sec. 1. From and after the 1st of March, 1829, Courts for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors shall be established and held at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay : — Appointment to be in the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at those places respectively. 

Sec. 5 h 7* Relate to the mode of petitioning the Court. 

Sec. 9. Assignments to be made on the presentation of the peti- 
tition. 

Sec. 10. What constitutes an act of insolvency on which a cre- 
ditor may petition. 

Sec. 12. The filing of a petition by an insolvent accounted an 
act of bankruptcy. 

Sec. 15. Creditors whose debts shall be allowed in Court to share 
with those under the Commission of Bankrupt. 

Sec. 17. Signature to certificate of bankrupt: — its force and 
effect. 

Sec. 20. Notices of the filing of petitions to be inserted in the 
Gazettes of the three Presidencies, and in the London Gazette. 

Sec. 22. Where no Commission of Bankruptcy shall issue, the 
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Assignees of a petitioning insolvent may take possession of real 
or personal estates within the United Kingdom. 

Sec. 24 & 25. Protection from arrest, or discharge of debtors 
from prison. 

Sec. 31. Petitioners must deliver schedules of their property. 

Sec. 43. Nothing regarding the adjudication or sale of property 
shall affect the mortgage or assignment for debts of any share in 
any ship or vessel, according to the provisions of the Registry 
Act. — (6‘ Geo. IV. Cap. 110. § 46.) 

Sec. 53. No dividend to be made to joinill^reditors from separate 
estate, until separate creditors be paid in full, nor b con verso. 

Sec. 54. Part of an insolvent’s property may be reserved for a 
limited time to place creditors in India and England on an equal 
footing. 

Sec. 55. Court to direct what is to be done with the money of 
absent creditors. 

Sec. 5/ & 58. Periods when the Court may, in certain cases, 
discharge insolvents. 

Sec. 80. His Majesty’s Supreme Courts of Judicature in India 
may make rules for tacilitating the relief intended to be given by 
this Act. 

dth Geo. Cap. 74. An Act for improving the Administration 
of Criminal Justice in ike East Indies. 

Many wholesome alterations having lately been made in* the 
Criminal Law of England, it has been deemed expedient to extend 
the same, by the present Act, to the Pritish Territories under the 
Government of the East India Company. — To take effect from and 
after the 1st March, 1829. 

{)th Geo. IV, Cap. 70. An Art to amend the Laws relating to the 
Customs. 

(To commence from and after the loth August, 1828.) 

Sec. 3. Repeals the restrictions as to importation of wine, ex- 
cept in certain quantities, and of segars, in packages of 100 lbs. — 
(6 Geo. IV. cap. 107 . § 52.) 


Sect. 10 . — Table of New Huttes Inwards, by which the Duty on the foU 
lowing Articles of East India produce has been reduced ; 


Alkali imported from any place within the limits, 

New Duties. 

£ s. d. 

Old Dutitt,.. 
£ s. d. 

of the East India Company’s Charter, viz. 

any article containing soda or mineral al- 

kali, whereof mineral alkali is the most 
valuable part, (such alkali not being other- 
wise particularly charged with duty) 

• if not containing a greater 'proper- 

tion of mineral alkali than 20 per centum, 

' ■■ to the 6th of Jao., 1829, the tun 

8 10 0 

11 6 8 
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Alkali imported from the 6th of Jan., 1829, to the 

6th of Jan., 1830, the ton 

from and after the 5th of January, 

1830, the ton 

And an increase in the duty aceordinpf to itsl 

degree of strength, on the same scale as| 
barilla 

Bottles of green or common glass full 

imported from any British possession, the| 

dozen quarts contents 


Castor Nuts or Seeds, imported from any British| 
possession, viz 

Nuts, the cwt. . 

- Seeds, the cwt, 


Castor Oil, imported from any British possession,] 

the pound 

Coir Rope, the cwt 

old, and fit only to be made into mats, 

the ton i 

Gum Arabic, importc<l from any British posses- 
sion, the cwt 

Opium, the pound 

Rice, the produce of, and imported from, any Bri- 
tish possession, the cwt 

in the husk, (or paddy,) the (piarter 

Rhubarb, the pound 

imported from any British possession 

the pound 

Sago, imported from any British possession, \iz 

Pearl, the cwt 

Common, the cwt \ 

Powder, the cwt 

Spirits, or Strong Waters, the produce of any Bi i 
tish possession within the limits of the I’histl 
India Company’s Charter, not sweetened 
nor mixed with any article, so that the de- 
gree of strength cannot be exactly asccr- 
by Sike’s hydrometer ; 

for every gallon of any strengtli not ex- 
ceeding the strength of proof by Sike’s hy- 
drometer, and so in proportion for any 
greater strength than the strengtli of proof 
Tallow, imported from any British possession in 

Asia, Africa, or America, the cwt 

Tortoise Shell, unmanufactured, imported from any 

British possession, the mnind 

Turmeric, imported from any British po8sessioii,| 

the cwt 

Wax, (Bees’,) imported from any British posses 
sion, viz. 

— unbleached, the cwt 

in any degree bleached, the cwt 


Wool, viz. 

——— Cotton Wool, or Waste of Cotton, imported| 
from any British possession, the cwt, 


6 10 0 
5 0 0 


0 1 0 


0 5 0 


0 15 0 
0 I 0 
0 0 6 
0 2 4 


0 0 4 


Old Duties. 
11 6 8 
11 6 8 


0 4 0 

1 17 4 
0 9 4 

0 0 9 
0 10 9 

10 15 0 

0 12 0 
0 9 0 

0 4 0 
0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

1 10 0 

0 5 0 

1 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 3 2 
0 2 0 
0 10 0 

2 6 6 
6 3 6 

fiperCent 
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Sec. 11. Continues the duties, imposed by the 7 Geo. IV. Cap. 
53, on the importation of silk and silk manufactures, from the 
10th October, 18^28, when the Act would have expired, to the 
end of the next Session of Parliament. 

Sec. P2. ilepeals the duty on cables, (not being iron,) cordage, 
and sails, (foreign made,) actually in use, on board of any British 
vessel j and, whenever any such cables, cordage, or sails, shall be 
otherwise disposed of, the duty to be paid shall be 20 per cent., 
instead of the present duty of 30 per cent. 

Sec. 14. Silk or cotton piece goods may be taken out of ware- 
house to be dyed, stained, or printed, &c. for exportation, without 
payment of duty of customs. 

Sec. 21. Bounties on refined sugar granted equally, whether it 
be made from sugars the produce of the West or East Indies. 

9th Geo. IF. Cap. 93. An Act to allow Sugar to be delivered out 
of Warehouse to he refined. 

Foreign sugar, or sugar the produce of the East Indies, may be 
delivered to sugar-refiners at the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, or (ilasgow, to be refined for exportation, until the 5th 
July, 1829, on payment of the following duties, vi/. : 

Foreign brown or Muscovado or clayed sugar, not being of 
greater value than the average price of sugar of the British Plan- 
tations in America, the cwt. 1/. 

Foreign brown or Muscovado and further, in respect of every 
shilling by which such sugar shalj be of greater value than such 
average price, the cw’t. 9d. 

Sec. 6. Officers of the Customs may seize sugar, if they consider 
it entered under its value, paying the proprietor for the same at a 
given rate. 

8ec. 7. Bond to be given for the exportation of such sugar when 
refined, specifying the relative (piantity of refined sugar to be so 
exported. 


ThERMOI’YI./K. 

A patriot-band had station there, 

And lined, like lions in their lair. 

Thy pass, Thermopyhe : 

A patriot- band, and who shall dare 
Disturb their lethargy ? 

Their leader spoke, the Spartan king, 
Ilis warriors round him gathering, 

The gallant and the free j 
Their leader spoke, and mountains ring 
With shouts of * Liberty.’ 



Thermopylae 




He spoke—' This day the quailing hordes 
Of Persia’s slaves shall view our swords. 
Gleaming like meteors’ ray j 
And deeds shall herald, ’stead of words, 
The glories of this day. 

How— when assailed by countless foes, — 
How — in the Baltic’s desperate close, — 
We played our deadly game j 
What time the strife’s last sounds arose, 
Died hearts that none might tame. 

' Our country’s bards shall tell each name. 
Our minstrel maids shall catch the flame, 
Spartans and Amphictyons ; 
Throughout the world immortal Fame 
Shall sound her darling sons.’ 
Helmets and arms aside were cast. 

They drew around the plain repast. 

No blanching cheek was there ■, 

Then rose and fill’d their cups the last. 

And for the fight prepare. 

And silent stood those noble brave : 

With cup upraised, their leader gave, 

' Sparta, thy weal for ever ;’ 

Such flourishing of swords, such wave 
Of banners, saw I never. 

And dreadful was the scenery, 

Tl^ose warriors rushing gallantly 
To charge the Persian host ; 

And Persia, horror-struck, gave way. 

As though the day were lost. 

But force on force, Hydarnes^ shower’d, 
Each force the Grecian blades devour’d, 

As enter'd they the Pass 3 
Till sunk their day-star — overpower’d 
Fell King Leonidas. ^ 

No sooner seen, than flash’d like fire 
The Grecian’s eye — with quenchless ire 
Flew blows of instant death j 
'Twas the last scene — ’mid slaughter dire 
The Greeks resign’d their breath. 
And, when the Persians gather’d round 
To view the place — the ’vantage ground 
Greece in the onset gain’d, 

(Though dread the contest,) it was found 
She, at the close, maintain’d. 


G. W. 


* Commander of the Persian immortal band. 
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Sketch op the Character op the late Mr. Salmon. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

On the 6th of June, 1828, at Cromer, in Norfolk, died William Orton 
Salmon, Esq., of the Bengfal Civil Service, and late President of the 
Board of Revenue for the Central Provinces of British India, aged 49. 

Mr. Salmon commenced an early and honourable career in the service 
of the East India Company. After passing, with credit, through its sub- 
ordinate grades, he was among the individuals employed in conducting 
the settlement of the ceded and conquered provinces, in 1802-3. 

In the higher and more responsible situation of Collector of Etawah, 
the vigour and activity of his mind were peculiarly called forth by the 
events of the j)eriod; when the terrific irruption of the Mahrattas, under 
Holkar, earned devastation through the Dooab, there was a moment 
when the operations of the British arms were crippled by deficiencies in 
supplies and money, which, in the ordinary course of the public service, 
could not be remedied without references to (Calcutta, and which refer- 
ences, nevertheless, would have occasioned a delay fatal to those armi. 
Mr. Salmon took upon himself the sole and unqualified responsibility of 
forwarding to head-quarters the large supplies, in specie and in grain, so 
imperiously required at the htnds of the collector of the district ; and he 
received, after the battle of Futtehgurh, the public and private expres- 
hlons of Lord Lake’s acknowledgments, that success at that moment 
might greatly be ascribed to the activity and vigour with which his Lord- 
ship’s demands for the service of the troops had been met. 

The appointment of Collector of Benares was conferred upon him in 
1808, entirely upon the conviction of Government of his fitness for the 
important and didicult situation. Sir George Barlow, under whose ad- 
ministration it took place, had little personal acijuaintauee with him. 
This situation was considered one of the most lucrative in India, and one 
to obtain which much competition had generally existed. The labyrinth 
of intrigues carried on among the Imperial, Mahratta, and Etindoo 
Courts, resident at Benares,— the animosities, and perpetually clashing 
interests, of the rich and powerful among the Hindoos and Musulmana, 
rendered unvielding integrity of vital irnpo^lance; while good temper 
and conciliating manners were no less indispensable to the management 
of the delicate and important office. He held it, through many a mo- 
mentous period, in undeviating honour, and with talents acknowledged 
by the Government he served, and by the Natives of all ranks, by whom 
he was surrounded, during an interval of eight years. 

To the patronage of his revered friend, Lord Hastings, Mr. Salmon 
owed his last high office in the Service, that of President of the Board of 
Revenue for the Central Provinces of British India; and this period of 
his life was marked by his tondest recollections. His devoted attachment 
to that great and good man was not more grounded on private feelings 
of gratitude, than upon veneration for his character, and the conviction 
that India never rose under any former ruler to such a height of happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

The advantages, public and private, of this situation, so long the object 
of his honourable ambition, Mr. Salmon was not long permitted to enjov. 
A severe and incurable malady had gradually undermined his naturally 
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fine constitution. In 1824, it was pronounced absolutely necessary to 
the prolongation of his life that he should quit India for ever ; and he 
retired, at once, into the contracted sphere of an English country life. 
No cloud of regret for wealth and power resigned, — no discontented 
retrospections towards the busier scenes of public avocations, cast the 
slightest shade over the sunshine of his mind : rich in virtue, and in 
spotless integrity, at peace with God and man, the happiness he diffused 
around him appeared to have its spring in his own pure bosom. His 
tastes were entirely English, his hospitality elegant, and untinctured by 
ostentation. His attachment to the classic literature, imbibed at West- 
minster* had never been suspended l)y Eastern habits, or the duties of his 
public life; his vivid perceptions of the beauties of nature, improved and 
refined by travel in the most magnificent regions of the globe, still 
directed him, with partial fondness, to the scenery of his native land; he 
brought thither a mind strong in the best hopes of a Christian, active in 
the best energies of benevolence. His charily was of that elevated cha- 
racter, which, considering the relief of human suffering as incomplete 
and useless, if unaccompanied by the endeavour to amend the heart, 
directed his attention towards tlie best interests of the poor, in the ame- 
lioration of their morals. 

Conscious that the powers of his mind, and his long habits of official 
life, rendered him capable of continued usefulness, he wished to devote 
those powers, and that usefulness, to a share in the magisterial functions 
of his native country. It is belies cd that he was not unappreciated, 
although so speedily withdrawn, and that the brief moment it was per- 
mitted him to be known there will have beamed bright with the reflection 
of his honour and his worth. 


The late Lieut. -Colonel Davies. 

In announcing the death of Lleut.-Colonel Davies, of the East India 
Company’s army, it will, no doubt, be satisfactory to his friends and 
relatives, to be informed how highly his services were appreciated by the 
late Governor-General of India, the" Marquis of Hastings ; by the follow- 
ing copy of a despatch, addressed to Henry Russel, Eb<i., resident at the 
court of his Highness, the Nizam. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of 
the 26th and 27th ultimo, relative to the successful attack made on a 
body of Triinbuckjee’s, adherents in (-andiesli, by a party of the 
Nizam’s reformed horse, under the personal command of Captain 
Davies. 

'The Governor-General in Council has remarked, with paiticular 
satisfaction, the excellent conduct of the Reformed Horse on this occa- 
sion : the gallant manner in which they advanced into action against a 
superior force would have been creditable to any troops, and affords the 
strongest proof of the zeal and attention which Captain Davies must 
have exerted in perfecting the discipline of the corps. 

‘The spirit w'hich (Captain Davies and Captain Redler, and Lieutenant 
Rind, and the Native officers, displayed in leading the men into action, 
affording them the most animating examples, is considered deseping of 
the highest praise, and his Excellency in Council requests you will com- 
municate these sentiments on his part to Captain Davies, (and through 
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him to the officers and troops whom he commanded,) in terms that may 
do justice to the feelings of the Government. The Governor-General in 
Council is satisfied that the signal sdccess of this first enterprise of the 
Reformed Horse, will have a very important effect in stamping the 
character of the corps ; and that, on future occasions, when they may 
be engaged, their conduct will he marked by a greater degree of confi- 
dence and energy than might otherwise be '•looked for in troops so 
recently organised. 

‘ What the Governor-General considers most important in this affair, 
is the decisive proof it affords of the efficiency and utility of the system 
which it has been the object of Government to introduce into the armies 
of our allies, with a view to render them substantially serviceable. 

"The Governor-General in Council laments the wounds received by 
Captains Davies and Pedler in this gallant affair j but his Lordship 
trusts those officers will speedily be enabled to resume the active duties 
of their professions. 

(Signed) " J. Adam, 

* Chief Secretary to Government.' 

" Fort William, Calcutta, May 17, 182/.' 

The circumstance above alluded to, is one of the many instances in which 
those distinguished officers have been thanked for their services on the 
present occasion. They were opposed to a body of 2,000 horse, with 
only 800 horse, who had been but a few weeks brought under the control 
of oillcers; but from the Honourable Company’s regular corps, thjs 
disparity made it necessary for each individual to act independently of 
his comrades. The officers, as well as men, were therefore opposed to 
superior numbervS ; ami in the conflict two ol the three British officers 
were siwerelv wounded. Cai)tain (now Major) Pedler, who is at thi.s 
moment on furlougli, in his Native county, Devon, alter having served 
twenty-six years in India, owes tlie preservation ol his life to one of the 
not uiilVcquently vilified Natives; and, as it .strongly marks their 
liuinanity, and the high sense entertained by them of the British 
cliaraeter, it may bo worthy of remark. On the Major’s rencontre with 
the enemy, and after their di.'>j)rrsion into small parlies aiid pursuit to a 
considerable distance, he was snrnnmded and wounded in his sword- 
arm, which, together with a wound from the lance, obliged him to give 
np the pursuit, and on retiring to where the enemy had been first en- 
countered, he fainted from the loss of blood, and fell senseless from his 
horse. This being observed by one of the. cnemys, who had liecn un- 
horsed ill the first shock of the charge, he immediately came to the 
Major’s assistance, tore off the end of his turban, and with it bound iip 
the bleeding wound, carried him under the shade of a neighbouring tiec, 
and restored him to life. His having had the means inhis power of escape, 
ivS a further proof of the high estimation in which the character of a 
British officer is held by the Natives of India, as also of their 
humanity. He shortly afterwards accompanied Captain Pedler to Bom- 
hay, whither he was compelled to proceed for the restoration of his 
health, and was there recognised as a deserter from the squadron ot 
cavalry belonging to that Presidency, and on the ciiTurastance coming 
to the^ knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir M. Niglitiiigalc, he 
was pleased to pardon him, and Major Pedler has sinee provided hand- 
somely for him in the Nagpore Auxiliary Horse, a corps the Major 
himself organised, of 2,000 men, belonging to the N agpore state. 1 hose 
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Empires' Changes, 

troops may be compared to the Cossacks of Europe, in many respects 
similar, but possessing hi^fher sense of honour and pride. Soldiers by birth, 
they are trained to the use of arms from their earliest infancy, and 
though they have a high respect for our Service and Government, are 
never to be found in the ranks of the regular corps of the Honourable 
Company. It vvas therefore considered a political measure of some 
importance by the late Governor-General of India, the Marquis of 
Hastings, to bring them under the control of British officers, with a 
view of not only rendering them useful as auxiliaries, but to prevent 
them augmenting the ranks of our enemies. Their conduct on evei*y 
occasion is a proof of the utility of the system, as it is of their attache 
ment to the British officers, and gallantry in the field. By respecting 
their prejudices, which are but few, and not at all incompatible with that 
state of discipline to which they are brought, they will always be found 
substantially useful to the security of our vast empire in the east; they 
are most patient under fatigue, obedient, solier, and brave, possessing in 
a very eminent degree all the requisites of a good and valiublc soldier, 
performing all the evolutions practised by cavalry, and adopting a uni- 
form dress of their own costume, better suited than any other to their 
habits and climate. The lamented assassination of Colonel Davies, was 
principally, if not wholly, attributable to the intemperate interference of 
a young and inexperienced officer, a relation of the Colonel, whom he 
had admitted into the corps, — an interferon ce as unknown as it was 
unauthorised by Colonel D., than whom a finer or more gallant soldier 
npver entered the army, and who fell beloved and adored as such by the 
very man who, in a inomcnt of great irritation, perpetrated the act which 
was as immediately and summarily avenged by their comrades on 
the spot. 


Empires’ Changes. 

Venice, where art thou, that wast great of yore, 
Throned on thy hundred isles in stately pride — 
Home— Babylon the Migiity } On the tide 
Of ages have yc pass’d, and are no more ; 

The shadow of your glory is but seen. 

To tell what once ye were : — so kingdoms fall, 
E’en as doth man, at Fate’s almighty call, 
From the high summit where they once had been 
The wonder of the world — as if some Power, 
Strong and relentless, for a moment’s mirth, 
Had raised them to that summit for an hour. 
Then blotted them at once from off the earth ; 
So shall it be with this, and those to come — 

Like unto feathers toss’d upon the ocean-foam. 
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Settlement of Amherst Island. 

When this country was first ceded to us, great expectations 
were held out of the commercial advantages which would be ob- 
tained by trading up the numerous rivers which run through this 
province ; but this visionary prospect has, like all the others, disap- 
peared. These rivers have now been traced as faras they are navigable, 
and found to be of very limited extent ; and the countries through 
which they take their course are altogether uninhabited, except by 
the wild beasts of the forest, or by some equally savage tribes of 
Aborigines, who are thinly scattered, like the Arabs of the Desert, 
over the face of this wilderness. To the north and east, an inac- 
cessible chain of mountains, and impassable rapids, prevent the 
possibility of carrying on commerce cither with Siam or the eastern 
parts of the liurman Empire. To the west, bands of marauding 
freebooters, under independent chiefs, occupy all the country be- 
tween the Martaban and Setaung rivers, and prevent the possibility 
of conveying goods, with safety, into the interior of the Burman 
Em])ire in that direction, even if there were a demand for them. To 
the south lie our own newly-;icqnired territories, from which, frp: 
the reasons already stated, it is in vain to expect any commercial 
nd vantages. 

There are surely nohiirer data for judging both of the agricultural 
arid commercial resources of this province, than by inquiring what 
have been its exports and imports for the past year. 

As to exports, I am not aware there ever were any, except a few 
boat-loads of beetlc-iuit for the Rangoon market 3 not one vessel, 
so far as I can ascertain, ever got a single ton of return cargo from 
this province. As to imports, these have consisted, first, of several 
diip-loads of rice, to feed people who were too lazy to rear any for 
themselves ; secondly, of commissariat stores, for the support of 
two thousand troops, for whom the province could not furnish a 
single week’s provision j thirdly, of large sums of specie for the 
payment of these troops, not a piece of which can ever be realised 
horn the province j fourthly, ot various supplies of live stock, wines, 
and groceries, for such Europeans as can afford to pay for them at 
an exorbitant rate } fifthly, of a few bales of coloured cotton hand- 
kerehiefs, and piece goods, for holiday dresses for the Burmese ^ 
and, sixthly, of a small quantity of arrack and opium, to improve 
the morals and intellects of our new subjects. I leave you to judge 
what revenue these imports are likely to produce j for my own part, 
I am convinced that, were it not for the supplies requisite for the 
troops and European residents here, the whole exports and imports 
of the province would not form a sufficient cargo for a Portsmouth 
bum-boat. 
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But, as great expectations have lately been held out to the public, 
that such abundant supplies of teak may be obtained from this pro- 
vince as to form a considerable source of revenue, it is necessary 
that we investigate this branch of the subject, before condemning 
the province as totally useless. 

That there are considerable forests of teak scattered over various 
parts of this extensive province, is, I have no doubt, extremely pro- 
bable i but it is obvious, even to the meanest capacity, that, if these 
forests are at any considerable distance inland, they must, from the 
impossibility of water conveyance, prove as useless to us as if they 
were growing on the top of Mount Ararat. Now it unfortunately 
happens, that the principal teak forests are situated in the lower 
range of the Siamese hills, several miles distant from any good 
water conveyance, and upwards of ninety miles, by the Atraaii 
river, from MoelMein j so that, besides the difficulty of felling and 
squaring the timber, (a difficulty almost insuperable, considering the 
scarcity of inhabitants, and their utter aversion to hard labour,) it yet 
remains to be shown how this teak is to be brought to the water- 
side, over a country, not only destitute of roads, but of sucli a nature 
as to render it extremely doubtful whether any practicable ones 
could ever be formed. 

There is another range of teak forest which has lately been dis- 
covered, at the distance of about eighty miles up the Saluen river, 
above a small village called Myang j but, though the outskirts of 
this forest approach pretty near the river, yet the principal extent 
of it is all inland ; and the ground in that neighbourhood is even 
more unfavourable for its conveyance to the river, than that in the 
vicinity of the Siamese hills j I believe there arc also some doubts 
whether this forest is not beyond our frontier. 

But, supposing all those difficulties to vanish, and that the teak 
could be cut down and floated with ease to the port of Amherst, 
the next question is, could it be sold there cheaper than at Rangoon ^ 
I should decidedly say not. The distance of water conveyance 
alone down the Atraan or Saluen is greater than the distance teak 
has to be brought down the river to Rangoon and, from the 
scarcity of population, and the consequent high price of labour, it 
must eventually prove much dearer than that which can be pur- 
chased at that port. Besides, though the teak and its conveyance 
cost Government nothing, it would certainly prove the dearest spe- 
culation ever engaged in, if two thousand men had to be maintained 
in a jungle for the sake of a few logs of timber. 

But, as the future prospects of this country must greatly depend 
on the increase of its population, it is a question which will verj 
naturally be asked, whether there is a probability of any further in- 
crease taking place, by emigration from the Burraan provinces 
Unfortunately, there appears no likelihood of this, now that the civil 
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discords of the country are settled. As long as the Taliens were in 
power, they could emigrate at their option, and numbers availed 
themselves of the opportunity, whose lives would have been for- 
feited by remaining in their own country j but now that the ports 
and frontier are in possession of the Burmese, it would be in vain 
for them to attempt it ; indeed I am of opinion, that, whenever a 
system of taxation is commenced, the population of this place will 
napidly decline ; for it is only the freedom from taxation, the exces- 
sively high price of labour, and of every article of European con- 
sumption, which retains them here, as they are thus enabled, from 
the produce of a few days’ labour, to maintain themselves in a state 
of complete indolence for several weeks, which seems to be the very 
height of Burman felicity. 

When I inform you that the labour of a common coolie is from 
eight to tvvelve annas, and of a car])entcr about two rupees a day, 
that the price of a fowl is a rupee, and a couple of ducks five, four 
small rolls of bread a rupee, a pound of buffalo butter about seven 
rupees, and a quart of buffalo milk half a rupee, eggs about two 
annas a piide, and fish, vegetables, and meat about six times as 
dear as in any of the Presidencies, it is easy to conceive, that, as long 
as this state of things continues, the Burmese will be in no hurry to 
leave us j but, as soon as the European residents commence rearing 
stock of their own, and the demand for labour ceases, we shall very 
soon see a great portion of the population take tlieir departure , for 
they do not seem to be at all sensible of the blessings'of our just 
and equitable (lovernment, and appear to regard our intrusion with 
a very jealous eye. I’liey liave, with all tlieir faults, a good deal of 
the amor patrta about them ; and 1 am convinced, should we ever 
stand in need of their assistance, we shall find, (ns my friend Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie says of tlie Highlanders of .Scotland,) ' that, however 
iniieh they may for a time quarrel among themselves, tliey will 
always unite against those who carry biller in their pouches, and 
wear breeks on their hinder ends.’ 

Some people contend, that, however unprofitable it may be, this 
province must be retained along with a large military force, as a 
<^'heck upon the rest of Burmah j but I really cannot see that any 
such necessity exists. If the province bordered upon any part of 
the interior of Burmah, it might, perhaps, be advisable to retain it, 

it would afford us an easy [uissage into the heart of the country,- 
the map shows in an instant that all our lately-acquired terri- 
tory is quite detached from the principal part of the Burman Empire, 
‘Uid, as all the country from the opposite bank of the river, for 
nearly eighty miles inland, is nearly as desolate and as unfit for the 
I’oute or subsistence of a military force as it is on this side, I should 
think it very improbable that any army would ever adopt that line 

Operations in preference to the channel of the Irrawaddy, where 
Jt Could always rely on the co-operation of the naval force for sup- 
plies. But, even should it ever form part of the plan of a future 
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campaign, to make a diversion in this quarter, the channel of the 
Martaban river will at all times be as open to us as it is now ; it is 
only necessary to send a few gun-boats up the river and ^ect a 
landing at any place which may be judged most advisable. We 
may depend upon meeting with little or no opposition : we shall find 
the place just as desolate and defenceless as it was upon our first 
arrival j for the Burmese will have too much to do with their troops 
to think of detaching any of them for the defence of a country 
which they know can be of no value whatever to them. 

But, supposing the province were of more importance in a military 
point of view than it really is, there is one insuperable objection to 
its ever being retained as a station for troops j namely, the difficulty 
of obtaining the proper supplies of good provisions for them : this 
difficulty seems daily increasing, and has of late been attended with 
the most serious consecpienccs. Notwithstanding the able exertions 
of the authorities here to obtain fresh provisions for the European 
troops, none could be procured for some weeks, during which time 
they were obliged to subsist on salt provisions alone ; and it is my 
painful duty to record, that this, added to the extreme ^igh price 
and scarcity of bread, vegetables, and the other necessaries of life 
in the bazaar, has brouglit on scurvy, dysentery, and all that train 
of diseases which inevitably afflict troops subject to such privations. 

Within the last three months, the hospitals of the European 
irhops have been, and still continue to be, crowded with sick, and 
the number of deaths has lieeii considerable. The number of deaths 
in a regiment between bOO and 700 strong, since its arrival here 
in December last, has been from 115 to 120 men, in other words, 
about a sixth part of the whole. This great mortality at first sight 
certainly docs not argue much for the healthiness of the climate j but 
T am still inclined to think favourably of it, from the circumstance 
that all those whose income will admit of their purchasing a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food, are in good health, and bear ample tes- 
timony to the salubrity of the climate. 

It certainly would be well worth the attention of Clovernment to 
send a good supply of tiour and bakers hither, for the purpose ot 
issuing good wholesome bread to the troops, which is infinitely more 
nourishing, and must be less expensive, than biscuit. Both bullocks 
and sheep might also be easily sent round from Calcutta at a trifling 
expense, and issued to the troops, instead of coarse buffalo or salt 
meat. This alteration of diet would, I have no doubt, effect an 
immediate change in the health of the lroo[)S j and, though a few 
thousand rupees extra might be expended by it, that is certainly ar 
object of very trifling moment when the health, comfort, and livej 
of British soldiers are at stake. The maxim of one of our greatest 
Generals should ever be kept in mind : * That he who, by a judi 
cious liberality in the food and comforts of his soldiers, saves th< 
life of one man in quarters, deserves the praises of his countrj 
equally as much as if he had slain thousands of his enemies in th( 
field.’ 
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Official Recognition of the Term Indo-Bhitons, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Madras, March 1, 1828. 

As a genuine Indo-Briton, 1 derive very great satisfaction from 
the interest displayed by you as to the future welfare of the race to 
which I belong, and I assure you I, with many of my countrymen, 
feel an eager desire to express to you our sincere thanks and gra- 
titude for the attention frequently bestowed on ou^case in the pages 
of ^ The Herald; 

The main object, however, of my troubling you with this letter is 
to bring to the notice of the public a gross fraud that has been re- 
cently practised upon us here, and I know of no way in which the 
object can be so completely gained as by appearing in the pages of 
your valuable Journal, and 1 trust you will insert it at an early 
period. 4 

And that the motives which induce me to do so may not be mis- 
taken, I begin by stating, that 1 am the son (by a Native woman) 
of a Scotch Serjeant, who fought and bled at Seringapatam and 
Assaye, and who ultimately fell in battle in Java. 

In order fully to expose the upstart mongrel trespassers of whom 
I complain, I must state that there exists, under the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, a numerous host of country-born and half-caste men 
and women, composed of as promiscuous a rabble as ever congre- 
gated together, since the days of the burning of the brick and building 
of a tower on a plain in the land of Shiraz , and they are just as 
much entitled to the name of Babylonians as to that of Indo- 
llritons : they are the illegitimate descendants of runaway Spaniards, 
fugitive Portuguese, French cooks, tulip-stealers from Holland, ex- 
tir[iatcd Armenians, Italian tiddlers, German Quacks and corn-doc- 
tors, and Hanoverian razor-grinders, with many others, whose pe- 
digree it would be as difficult to trace as that of the children of 
^iolomon’a servants. This class of beings have, for many years past, 
wonderfully increased about Madras j rice, their chief food, seems 
to affect them as a certain highly valuable esculent is said to do the 
population of Ireland : for they continue fulfilling the sacred com- 
mand of multiplying and replenishing the earth at an extraordinary 
rate ; and several of them have managed to push themselves for- 
ward with an impertinence that can only be equalled by their own 
audacity and impudence. There are a few of them who have got 
into Government offices, houses of agency, and other situations as 
t^lcrks 3 and it is impossible to describe the haughty arrogancy they 
assume, particularly to Europeans, to whom they are insolent and 
trucivil beyond any thing I can express j and it is really lamentable 
2 N 2 
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to see a house of agency allow its most respectable constituents to 
receive such treatment from a half-caste Dutchman their manager, 
as would in other situations insure Mynheer dismissal and disgrace ■ 
in fact, so much do some of them assume, that the very managing 
partners, in more houses than one, allow these country-born clerks 
to dictate to them. It is amusing enough to see the arts some of 
these gentry practise in order to conceal their real character. The 
garb of religion hides many of their shameful and scandalous actions ; 
Divine Providence is a word that tify have always at the end of 
their tongues, but which, if we may judge from their actions, is but 
too often very distant from their hearts j and they do manage under 
this disguise to initiate themselves into the good graces of many 
unsuspecting persons who do not see through their duplicity. They 
generally set themselves up as advocates for all public charities; 
hence, we have them as clerks, secretaries, and treasurers to all in- 
stitutions about Madras where money is to be handled ; and there 
is something in the mere aspect of their so employing themselves 
that is calculated to prepossess others, and exhibit them in an ad- 
vantageous light. 

During the period the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot was Governor 
here, a deputation of those mongrels waited upon him, and stated, 
that it was very unpleasant to their feelings to be called by so un- 
gcnteel a name as Country-borns, or Half-castes, and solicited that 
tfiey might in future be distinguished by some other more appro- 
priate appellation, such as Britons. ‘ Oh, oh,' said the old Gover- 
nor, pulling up a certain part of his lower garments, that usually 
hung slackly on him, ‘ you want to become Britons, or John Bulls, 
do you } No, no, I cannot do that : the cast of your countenances, 
as well as your complexions, tells me you are not descendants of 
Britons. You more resemble Malays, (a breed between Jews and 
Pariahs,) or some wandering foreign tribe. I can never let you be 

called John Bulls ; but, by ! 1 will make you all Jack Buffalos 

if you like.’ 

Such a reply one would have thought sufficient to have stoppec 
them from ever again agitating the subject ; and they showed theii 
sagacity by remaining quiet during the Government of Sir Thomai 
Monro, for they were aware he knew their characters too well t( 
listen to them. No sooner, however, had our present Governor, th 
Right Hon. Mr. Lushington, arrived, than they attacked him oi 
the matter, and gained their point. Here it is : 

* General Order by Government. 

* No. 236. Fort St. George, Nov. 30, 1827. 

* It having beeu represented to the Governor in Council, that the cla.‘ 
of persons designated Country-born, in the General Orders of the 13i 
of March lajit, prefer the designation of Indo-Briton, the Governor ; 
Council is pleased to direct, that they shall in future be distinguished I 
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that term in all public documents in which there maybe occasion to men- 
tion them. By order of the Right Hou. the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) ‘ D. Hill, Chief Secretary.* 

This was followed by a letter of thanks to Government, got up 
amongst this race. I saw it, with the signatures of about a score of 
such creatures as I have described to you ; but no real descendant 
of an Englishman, or an Irishman, or a Scotsman, was to be found 
attached to it ^ nevertheless, ^se ‘ men of mixed breeds now consi- 
der themselves entitled to all rae privileges of the regular descend- 
ants of Britons. This the latter feel as a sore grievance, as they 
are much degraded by being classed with such people j and I trust 
that your publishing this will induce those who have the power, to 
adopt such steps as will secure to the sons of Britons the privileges 
of being such. — I am, &c. 

Note of the Editor. 

In conformity to our established practice of being open to all parties, 
find influenced by none, wc give insertion to the foregoing letter, which, 
like all other contributions of correspondents, must be judged on its own 
merits. We think, however, that all these distinctions, instead of being 
increased, should be as far as possible removed, as there is quite enough 
of cause for disagreement in the world, without superadding differences 
of castes and complexions. 


What is Fame ? 

8 AY what is Fame ? A melody. 

That quickly passes from the ear, 

And leaves nought but the secret sigh, 
That it would breathe no longer near. 

A sun-beam on the gloomy cloud, 

That soon its lustre shall o ershade j 

A flow’ret thrown upon the shroud. 

That wraps the palled and the dead. 

An alms with cold reluctant eye 
Presented to the craving soul. 

So cold that it would rather die, 

Than deign to take the niggard dole. 

This is the praise, the himc, that earth 
Doth to its wretched votTies give ! 

Oh ! grant me that of heavenly worth, 
Let me the Eternal s praise receive ! 


S.E.H. 
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MfiMORUL or THE MERCHANTS OF LoNDON AGAINST THE StAMP 
Act in India. 

From a desire to preserve in our pages a faithful record of the 
principal documents relating to this important subject, we republish 
from the Parliamentary Papers of the last Session, the following me- 
morial ordered by the House of Coit^hions to be printed on the 28th 
of June last. There is one paragraph that calls lor particular ani- 
madversion, which we reserve for a note upon the paragraph itself. 
The Memorial is as follows ; 

Copy of the Memorial presented by the merchants in London 
trading to India, in February last, to the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, respecting the Stamp lax 
lately imposed in Calcutta (by Kegulatioii No. II. of 1826) on 
Commercial Transactions. 

To ihe Honourable the Court of Directors of the United East India 
Company. 

Honourable Sirs, — In conformity to the desire expressed by 
your honourable Chairman and Deputy Chairman, at an^ interview 
*with which a Deputation of Merchants trading to the East Indies 
was honoured on the 22d ultimo, we proceed to submit tor the con- 
sideration of your Honourable Court the following observations on 
the Regulation No. XlI.,of the Bengal Government, dated the 14th 
of December, 1826, for raising and levying Stamp Duties within the 
town of Calcutta : 

Having at the interview stated the motives by which, acting 
in behalf of our correspondents at Calcutta, we were influenced in 
soliciting it, we have to assure your Honourable Court that it will 
afford us unspeakable gratification, if, by the proceeding we now 
adopt, we should fortunately succeed in producing upon your Ho- 
nourable Court such an impression of the reasonableness of the consi- 
derations we have to urge as may avert the necessity of any more 
public agitation of matters which it were so extremely desirable, 
on many accounts, should not be exposed to the hazard of popular 
or party controversy. We can say with sincerity, that, in making 
the appeal which we now do, we have nothing so much at heart as 
the true interests of the Honourable Company, and of that vast 
empire the government of which is in their hands. There is, in 
truth, no sentiment which we have to express which is not inspired 
by an anxiety for the preservation of the tranquillity and welfare of 
India, and the maintenance of the good understanding that has 
hitherto subsisted between the Honourable Company and the in- 
habitants of that country. 

In deprecating the enforcement of the late Stamp Regulation, 
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and entreating your Honourable Court to reconsider the policy of 
that measure, we are actuated, not more by a sense of what we owe 
to our constituents, than by a conviction that the concession which 
it is our object to obtain will, if granted, contribute essentially both 
to the productiveness of those sources from which the Honourable 
Comj)any derive tlieir revenue, and to the moral strength and best 
security of their dominions. 

It is not our intention, on tlie present occasion, to enter at length 
into the question of the legality of these new imposts. Your Ho- 
nourable Court are, however, aware that very opposite opinions are 
entertained, and have been expressed, as to this point by gentlemen 
of eminence at the bar ; and that the inhabitants of Calcutta have 
in their petition to Parliament, the only mode of appeal left open to 
them, as well as in the antecedent Memorial presented by them to 
your Bengal Government, asserted in very decided terms their sense 
of the repugnance of the recent Regulation to the spirit of those 
sections of the Acts 53d and 54th Geo. HI., by which it has been 
supposed to be authorised. 

Upon no princi[)le of fair interpretation can these sections, they 
contend, be understood to confer upon the Honourable Company 
any other right of taxation, in reference to the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, than that of levying certain duties therein particularly speci- 
fied. d'his very si^ecilication of certain duties seems, indeed,* to 
prove that the Legislature could not have intended by the clauses in 
question to communicate that right of indefinite tiixation which is 
claimed by the Honourable Company, and upon the existence of 
which the legality of the obnoxious Regulation of the Bengal Go- 
vernment depends. Whence, it may be asked, the necessity, or 
where the purpose of particidarising, tor example, the rate of cus- 
toms to which property was, in future, to be subjected, if a power 
was at the same time conferred of imposing burthens upon the sub- 
ject ad Libitum of every species and to any amount ? 

Our cxinstituents feel themselves still further confirmed in these 
views of the true import of the Statutes which have been thus ap- 
pealed to, by the line of conduct pursued by the Honourable Com- 
pany, up to the adoption of the measure now so generally com- 
plained of. For fourteen years, or about two-thirds of the period 
over which the Act extends, this right of unlimited taxation claimed 
by the Bengal Government has been allowed to lie dormant, and 
apparently unthought of. Our constituents cannot help considering 
this seeming unconsciousness of its very existence for so long a 
space of time, as rendering the notion of its ever having been really 
conveyed by the Legislature at least exceedingly improbable. For 
ourselves, we have only to add, in reference to this point of the ar- 
gument, that we apprehend it will be somewhat difficult, should the 
question ever be subjected to Parliamentary discussion, to persuade 
the public mind in this country to acquiesce in the very extraordinary 
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claim now for the first time advanced by the Honourable Company j 
for the delegation of a power of unlimited taxation appears to us to 
be op})Osed to^ and incompatible with, the functions of legislation 
itself 

Without insisting further upon the abstract (juestion of the law 
of the case, — to which, indeed, we have been induced to call the at- 
tention of your Honourable Court, chiefly with a view of submitting 
what we conceive will be the prevailing feeling upon the subject, 
should it be publicly agitated, — we proceed to examine tiie late Regu- 
lation, in reference to those grounds of ecpiity and general propriety 
upon which its advocates appear most anxious to defend it. It is 
unnecessary to remark, that, in going into this line of argument, we 
do not mean to abandon the position wc had already taken ; but, 
were even the legality of the measure unijuestionable, we should 
still protest against it on the score of inexpediency and unfairness. 

The reasoning in favour of the Regulation, contained in the reply 
of the Bengal Government, may be divided into two parts. The 
portion which we shall first notice is that in which it a})pears to be 
contended, that the forms observed in framing the enactment have 
been such as to afford a sufficient security to those atfected by it, 
that no right or interest of theirs, entitled to attention, can have 
been overlooked in its construction. ^ 'Hic Begulation,’ it is affirmed, 

‘ which the petitioners represent as, in their ojunion, illegal, has been 
submitted for the sanction of the Court of Directors, and for the 
approbation of his Majesty’s Government, as represented by the 
Board of Commissioners in England ; and* by them it has b eti 
passed, with the aid of the professional talent, general intelligence, 
and acute discrimination, which the state of society in England 
places at their command,’ 

Now, admitting, in the fullest extent, both the enliglitened wis- 
dom of the tribunals here mentioned, and their disposition to give 
all manner of favourable consideration to the fair claims of the par- 
ties who are to he alfected by their decisions, we cannot perceive, 
even in their superintendence and control, that complete safeguard 
of the popular interests which was desirable in such a case as the 
present. They are not, in fact, open to those influences necessary 
to enable them to act in that capacity with the requisite vigilance 
and efficiency. 'J'he entire ]}rivacy witli which their proceedings are 
conducted, affords, it ought to be remembered, no opportunity to 
« parties even to call their attention to the circmiistanees of a case, 
before their determination in regard to it has been taken, and their 
decision pronounced. In the present instance, the first intimation 
received by the inhabitants of Calcutta of the new burthens and vex- 
atious Regulations to which they were about to be subjected, was 
the publication of the enactment by which they were already im- 
posed. That enactment had obtained, undoubtedly, the sanction 
both of your Honourable Court and of the Board of Commissioners, 
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and had passed, it may be, the ordeal of a long and anxious exami- 
nation, on the part of each tribunal. But, whether it was canvassed 
thus carefully and deliberately, or was received and re-transmitted 
to its original framers without having been subjected to any such 
elaborate consideration, it was certainly, at all events, permitted to 
attain its final shape before the public in India had had any means of 
learning that the measure was so much as contemplated. In these 
circumstances, it is obvious enough that its authors were altogether 
precluded from deriving any assistance in its construction, either 
from that local knowledge which could have been nowhere found in 
so much abundance as among the inhabitants of Calcutta, or from 
those indications of the general feeling in that settlement, with re- 
gard to the proposed measure, which a previous announcement of 
it would have elicited. 

The principal ground, however, upon which the Bengal Govern- 
ment rest their defence of the new Begulation, is the alleged unfair- 
ness of c.vempting the inhabitants of Calcutta from a participation 
in the fiscal burthens borne by the provinces. ‘ In the eyes,’ we arc 
told, ‘ of the Legislature in England, the inhabitants of the interior 
have equal claims to consideration with those of Calcutta) and it 
never could have been intended that the whole burthen of supporting 
Government should be borne by the lormer, while the latter should 
live as a privileged class, protected from hostile aggression and in- 
ternal commotion by establishments to the support of which they 
contributed little or nothing.’ 

The first remark that we have to make to this representation, has 
no reference to the accuracy ot the assumptions or insinuations ot 
w'hicli it consists. Wc do not feel ourselves bound to admit that the 
Honourable Company possess any right of unlimited taxation, even 
in regal’d to the inhabitants ot the provinces ; and, upon the same 
grounds on which we have already expressed our serious doubts us 
to the legality of the Calcutta Stamp Act of I82fi, we have reason 
to question th.it of the ITovincial Stamp Act of 1824. Whatever 
force, therefore, may belong to the reasons adduced for abolishing, 
as far as possible, all distinctions between the condition of the citi- 
zens of Calcutta and that ot the inhabitants of the interior, much 
remains to be proved bclove it can be granted that such considera- 
tions have any bearing upon the points under discussion. 

But we are, we confess, not a little surprised at the language em- 
ployed in the passage ju.st quoted, in regard to the actual circum- 
stauccs of the two coiiimunitics which it brings into compaiison, 
and their claims upon the Honourable Company. Ihe town of Cal- 
cutta, we beg leave to remark, was an English settlement before 
the incorporation ot the Honourable C ouipauy, and has at all times 
been recognised as possessed ot various privileges and immunities, 
essentially distinguishing it from those districts which have been 
added by conquest to the dominions of the Honourable Company in 
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comparatively recent times. Not only did it receive a royal charter 
from Charles IL, but English courts of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion were established within its bounds, by Act of Parliament, in the 
reign of George I., the powers of which subsequent interferences of 
the Legislature have considerably enlarged, and which continue to 
the present time to mark out the territory over which the authority 
of those courts extends, as enjoying a pre-eminence over the sur- 
rounding country. Even the Natives themselves have been accus- 
tomed to look upon this settlement as exempted from those exac- 
tions to which the conquered provinces, at least up to the last re- 
newal of the Honourable Company’s charter, were generally held to 
be exposed and, from a very remote period, this impression has 
attracted to it many of the most wealthy of the Native establish- 
ments, whose residence has contributed essentially to the growth of 
its commercial prosperity, and who can only be induced to withdraw 
from it the benefit of their capital and industry, by having their con- 
fidence shaken in those protecting institutions by which they have 
till now believed it to be distinguished. 

The British-born inhabitants of Calcutta, too, who form an import- 
ant and influential class of the population, seem to possess a strong 
claim, from the many disabilities and vexatious restraints to which 
they are in many respects subjected by the policy of the Honourable 
Company, to all the indulgence, by way of compensation, wliicb it 
majy be found practicable to aftord them. Liable as they are at any 
time to be forcibly removed from the country at the pleasure of the 
Government, and deprived, at the same time, of several of the most 
valued privileges enjo}ed by their fellow-eountrymeii of all classes 
at home, — being neither, for example, permitted to discuss the mea- 
sures of their rulers in public meetings nor through the medium of 
the press, — they might ivell seem, entitled, on these accounts alone, 
to a somewhat more indulgent treatment, in other respects, than the 
Native population, who either do not labour under the same disabili- 
ties, or are prevented, by their long-formed habits, from feeling the 
severities of the low in the same degree ! But when, to all these re- 
strictions, we add the mention of that crowning disqualifleation 
which renders an Englishman incapable of either possessing or farm- 
ing the smallest portion of the soil in India, and thus marks out the 
whole British-born inhabitants as .strangers and aliens in the laud, 
we have surely established a sufficient distinction between their con- 
dition and that of the Natives, to entitle us to refuse our assent to 
any comparison between the two communities, which would assert 
either their equivalent privileges or their equivalent claims /* 


* The parts we havp uiarkcd in italics euntain sentiments that we should 
hardly expect to have seen stated in India by the most inveterate exclu- 
siunists ; but still less in this country, and that, too, by men professing 
themselves, as many of the signers of this Memorial do, to be the warm 
jyiends of the Natives of India, and the advocates of an extemion of their 
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The civil condition of the English part of the community in Cal- 
fcutta is, in fact, and always has been, as distinct from that of the 
population of the interior as is their origin itself: Of the two 
classes, the one has become subject to the government of the 
Honourable Company under the provisions of Acts of the British 
Legislature, the other has been subdued by force of arms and, in 
reference to it, the Company may be said, in some measure, to 
enjoy the rights of conquest. The one has at all times been recog* 
nised as in many important respects under the protection of British 
law j the other has uniformly looked for all legal rights and privileges 
to the will of the Company alone. 

Our constituents, however, contend that, whatever may be thought 
of the doctrine of the Bengal Government, that there ought to be 
no distinction between the ancient settlement of the conquerors and 
the new provinces inhabited by the conquered, nothing can be more 
unfair than the statement which would represent them as having 
actually hitherto contributed little or nothing to the expenses of the 
State. Those of them who are not Natives of the country certainly 
do not pay any thing to the Honourable Company in the shape of 
rent for land, not being permitted to farm land. The contributions 
derived from this source, however, although forming so large a 
portion of the revenue of the Indian Government, do not constitute 
an impost bearing peculiarly upon the cultivators of the soil, but 
one which is equally operative, in tact, upon all the consumers of its 


rights. Tlie condition of the English in India, is, God knows, humiliat- 
ing enough ; but that of the Natives is ten times wors^ : for, excepting 
the mere cxem})tion from liability to removal from the country, they 
suffer all the disadvantages of being subject to irresponsible powor, and 
unlimited taxation, in a much greater degree than tlie English. But, 
even were it otherwise, the Merchants ot England ought to he ashamed 
to recite the degrading prohibitions under which their countrymen reside 
in India, as an argument for their exemption from a Stamp 'J ax, without 
at the same time eondcinning these prohibitions as disgraceful to the 
(iovernment that imposes, ami the people that submit to them, and with- 
out first asking Parliament to remo\e from their fellow-countrymen in 
the East, such marks of slavery and oppression. Let them petition for 
the abolition of the power of arbitrary banishincnt,— let them ask for the 
right of their conuti-ymen in India to discuss the measures of Government 
•through the press,-: — and toy the ri^ht of their holding and cultivating 
land.” Let them, in short, denounce the whole system by which English- 
men alone are considered and treated as aliens in a country ivhieh they 
ought to consider as their own ; and they would then command the sup- 
port and sympathy of all good men, whether in India or here. But, 
while they sit (loan content under tliesc badges of slavery, and merely 
use them as arguments why they should (mjoy privileges cjf exemption 
from a tax to which all the Natives of the country arc sulyect, without 
the power of raising a voice of reason or remonstrance against the con- 
duct of their rulers, we think they e.xhibit a spectacle of selfishness and 
^liberality quite unworthy the English name and character.— Editor. 
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produce. Unless, however, it is meant to be contended that the 
rent levied upon land is a tax falling only upon the farmer, we con- 
fess we do not understand upon what grounds it is maintained by 
the Bengal Government, that the» whole expenses of the IStatc are 
borne in India by the inhabitants of the interior, while those of Cal- 
cutta live as a privileged class, and contribute little or nothing to 
the support of those establishments by which they are protected. 
The Stamp Duties imposed in 1824 form, we believe, the only species 
of tax which, previous to the late Regulation, was exclusively ^ 
operative in the provinces. The produce, we understand, of these 
duties has never been considerable, and their pressure may be fairly 
affirmed to have been at least compensated by that of other imposts, 
bearing peculiarly upon the commerce and inhabitants of Calcutta j 
such, ffir example, as the house-tax, which the Government, after 
more than one trial, has failed in levying in the provinces 5 heavy 
rates of customs, tolls on markets and canals, port charges, &c. 
As consumers, they pay in the shape of indirect taxation exactly 
the same rates with the inhabitants of the provinces. But this is 
not all. Those acquainted with the state of India know well that a 
great portion of the capital employed even in the cultivation ot the 
soil in that country is furnished, in fact, by those who are not them- 
selves permitted to make investments either in the purchase or 
farming of land. In the cultivation of indigo alone, it has been 
asserted, by those most competent to ascertain the fact, that capital 
advanced by individuals in Calcutta is now employed to the amount 
of nearly two millions sterling annindly. Even the Stamp Duties, 
therefore, to which the agricullural part of the population are sub- 
jected, bccomd^ in this way a burthen upon the monied interest in 
Calcutta, the inhabitants of which city are thus in reality taxed 
through the taxation of the provinces. 

Such are the general principles on which it appears to us impolitic 
and inexpedient to impose, at the present iiKanent, any additional 
tax on the inhabitants of Calculta, wliether under the plea of assi- 
milating their burthens to those borne by the inhabitants of the 
provinces, or iij)on any other ground. V\'e hold that the Honourable 
Company do not possess any right of arbitrary taxation 3 and, even 
if they did possess any such right, we maintain that they would not 
act with a fair and judicious consideration either of their own in- 
terests or of the eireumstanccs of the other parties concerned, in 
exercising it in the manner proposed. 

Our objection, however, to the recent Regulation of your Bengal 
Government becomes much stronger when we proceed to consider 
the nature of the particular tax imposed by it, aud the character 
and lial)its of the population who are to be atl’ected by its provisions. 
A Stamp Tax, extensively affecting money trunsaetions, is perhaps 
the very last species of impost to which, under a wise system of 
finance,' it would be attempted to subject such a community as that 
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of the inhabitants of Calcutta. From the manner, in the first place, 
in which accounts are kept, and business in general carried on 
among the commercial classes in that city, it appears to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful if the application olHhe provisions of the new Regu- 
lation be even ])racticablc. The incessant and harassing inconve- 
nience likely to result from it, may be fairly compared to that which 
would be experienced by all classes of men in this metropolis, were ♦ 
the Government to attempt to raise a revenue by calling into opera- 
tion a system of Stamp Duties upon the dealings of bankers. From 
the very nature of the climate, it ought to be remembered, that at 
Calcutta almost all payments arc necessarily managed by writing, 
the consequence of which will be, should the exaction of these 
Stamp Duties be persevered in, that they must produQ| a far greater 
amount of annoyance than any similar tax could occasion in this 
country, where, in many departments of business at least, persons 
are so much in the habit of making and receiving payments without 
the intervention of written orders or acknowledgments. In India, 
the commercial man must, under the new law, be reminded by 
almost every sum of mqney he has to receive or to pay away, of the 
burthensome exactions of the Government, and its vexatious inter- 
ference with the most delicate concerns of private life. For in this 
light of an intolerable intrusion into men’s private affairs is the Act 
undoubtedly viewed by the whole Native population, who, naturally 
cautious and averse to publicity in their money transactions, (Kin- 
template Muth more than suspicion whatever seems to threaten an 
exposure of matters, the concealment of whicli from general ob- 
servation they may regard as of much importance. 

The experience of Government too, if we are rightly informed, 
has already discovered another formidable inconvenience attendant 
upon the tax, in tlie enormous expense of culle(;ting it ; an expense 
which, we are assured, has been found to amount to a charge of 
more than forty per cent, njion the whole returns. 

The strongest, however, of all the grounds on which we would 
urge your Honourable Court to interpo'^e its autliority, to avert the 
consequences of this Regulation of your Bengal Government, is the 
universal and unprecedented alarm and disquietude which it has 
‘ occasioned in Calcutta. In urging upon your attention such a con- 
sideration as this, we are not calling upon yonr Honourable Court 
to make any concession to mere popular clamour. The dissatisfac- 
tion now existing among the inhabitants of Calcutta is not the 
feverish excitement of factious individuals, but the serious alarm of 
a well-ordered community, not ignorant of their rights, or unmind- 
ful of their fair claims on the Honourable Company’s Government. 

Among the Native merchants in particular, so little accustomed, 
on ordinary occasions, to feel any interest in public measures, these 
new e.xactions have, both from the peculiarly vexatious nature of 
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their interference with the transactions of business, and the unam- 
biguous and overwhelming import of the language by which their 
legality has been defended, spread a ferment of discontent and 
apprehension which nothing bui- their immediate and complete 
revocation will in all probability be able to allay. Several of the 
wealthiest of this class of the inhabitants, it is said, have already 
‘ seriously contemplated withdrawing themselves from the settlement, 
and only defer carrying their resolution into effect until they shall 
have learned the result of the appeal about to be made, in the event 
of the failure of all their other efforts to obtain redress, to the 
Legislature in England. 

We trust your Honourable Court will pardon any prolixity into 
which we mayssthave been led by our anxiety to submit to you 
whatever facts or reasonings appeared to us to be of weight in 
reference to a subject, your decis>ion upon which is looked for, at 
the present moment, with much earnest expectation, by a large 
])roportion of those who take any interest in the future welfare of 
India j convinced that you will at least do us the justice of believing, 
that, in discharging our duty to our constituents, we have never for- 
gotten those sentiments of respect and consideration which we owe 
to your Honourable Court. — We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, Honourable Sirs, your most obedient and humble 
servants, 

(Siirned) 

Bazett, Colvin, Crawford, & Co. 

Cockeroll, Traill, & Co. 

Fletcher, Alexander, & Co. 

Fairlie, Bonham, & Co. 

Palmers, MacKillop, <Si. Co. 

Inglis, Foi;be.s, <!x Co. 

Rickards, Mackintosh, & Co. 

London^ 18M February/, 1828. 

Note. — The foregoing Representation was addressed to the 
Court, in consequence of an interview held at the India House, 
between the Chairman and Dejiuly-Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, and a Deputation of Merchants, at the request of the 
latter gentlemen. No reply has been given by the Court to such 
representation, as the Regulation to which it has reference has been 
appealed against to the King in Council, of which the Deputation 
was informed at the time.* 


Finlay, Hodgson, & Co. 
M'La.ihlan, Macintyre, & Co. 
Z. Macaulay and Babington, 
Small, Coiquhon, & Co. 

R, Scott, Fairlie, & Co. 
Gregson, Melville, & Knight, 
Hunter & Co. 
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Rbductjon of Pay in the Ordnance Department op 
Indiai 

Sir, — The extensive ciraulation of your valuable Journal in 
different parts of India, and the kindness with which you meet the 
wishes of your readers, by inserting papers tending to the ameliora- 
tion of those connected with the Indian army, lead me to hope, 
that you will have the kindness to insert the following strictures at 
your earliest convenience. 

By a General Order, dated ^5th May, 1827, our Governor, Sir 
Thomas Monro, deemed it expedient to make an alteration in the 
pay and allowance of Deputy Commissaries, whose pay formerly 
amounted to 250 rupees. Assistant Commissaries 2(X) rupees. 
Deputy Assistant Commissaries 120 rupees. Conductors 48 rupees, 
and Troop Quarter blasters 72 rupees three Annas, to 40 rupees a 
month, placing tliat sum which was formerly allowed under the 
head of pay to that of allowances. 

Does it not appear, 8ir, a singular hardship to men who have 
fought and bled in the Company’s service, who have always been con- 
sidered as most essential to the cfTiciency of the army, after having 
attained the highest grade in the Ordnance Department ) (viz., 
Deputy-Commissary with a salary of nearly 400 rupees a month*) 
that in old age, and, perh;ips, with a large family, 'they should 
retire from the Service on 40 rupees a month ? 

Could it ever be contemplated or imagined, that the Court of 
Directors would reward their servants in this manner? It is an 
indisputable fact, that most of the parties who arc now in the 
Ordnance Department, have been many years employed in various 
branches of the Service, and, us a reward for good conduct, have 
been placed in that Department, beginning from Conductor, and 
eventually attaining the rank of Deputy-Commissary. It is well 
known by the Indian Government, that Conductors liave a higher 
responsibility attached to them than any subaltern officer (not 
holding a staff situation) in the C<unpany’s Service. Witness the 
immense quantity of military stores occasionally placed under their 
charge when proceeding on command from Fort St. George to any 
of the out stations j viz., Nagpore, Secunderabad, INlusalipitam, 
&c. If it be allowed that an Indian Governor shall make what 
innovations be pleases on the j)ay and allowances ot those connected 
with the army as well as upon what they shall retire, what 
reliance can the veteran have on the faith of Government ? 

Let me candidly ask, if Sir Thomas Monro had made such an 
alteration in the sums which are granted to civil and military 
servants on their retiring from the Service, should we have heard 
of his many virtues blazoned' forth at the public meetings, and the 
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The Grave of Beauty. 


fulsome panegyrics so often inserted in the public papers at 
Madras ? Would those men who have been so zealous to raise a 
monument to perpetuate his name, have subscribed the sum of 
50,000 or 60,000 rupees among themselves ? 

With what satisfaction, I would ask the Court of Directors, (for 
we can ask no one this question in Indid for want of a free press,) 
can a man look forward to end his days with an enfeebled and 
broken constitution, and worn out with a series of hardships ? But, 
Sir, such is our state in India, that we dare not complain j and it 
may be, that, through the medium of an English Journal, the 
Court of Directors will listen to the truth, and pity those men who 
have no opportunity of helping themselves. Should a Commis- 
sary’s wife survive her husband with a numerous offspring, she will 
have the consolation of receiving the sum of 10 rupees a month, 
being one-fourth of the j)ay allowed by .Sir Thomas Monro, instead 
of the former sum : viz., 6^2 rupees. 

Several parties who have served the established period, and 
would retire to England immediately, cannot, because their only 
dependance is on 40 rupees a month. 

F. .1. 


The Gkave op Beauty. 

The skies of evening are beaming o’er me, 

The birds are singing amidst the bowers. 

The world is basking in smiles before me. 

With whispering leaves and with breathing flowers. 
But she with whom, in the days departed, 

’Mid scenes so bright, it was bliss to stray — 

The young, the fond, and the faithful-hearted. 

Like all that’s fairest, hath fled away. 

With bough and blossom her bed embowering, 

I see the trees o’er her slumbers wave — 

And hear the small birds around me pouring 
The song of gladness above her grave — 

And reckless childhood, delighted, cheering 
With sounds of mirth all the village green 
And Nature her gaudy, gay robes wearing. 

As death’s dark partings had never been. 

But, while her garlands are greenly wreathing, 

I think of flowers she can never bring-— 

And, while sweet music is round nqe breathing, 

Of one that hears not the voice of spring. 

And, while the sun, o’er the sleep forsaken, 

Sheds farewell smiles from the distant main — 

Sad recollections the scenes awaken, 

Of her for whom he shall rise in vain. 
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State of the Medicah Profession in India. 

* Obscquiiim apiicos, veritas odium parit.’ 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— T he description of the state of the Medical Profession in 
India by a retired Snr^eon, in your number for April last, is, upon 
the whole, correct. 'I'liere are, however, in his letter, some inac- 
curacies, evidently pi oceeding from misinfonuation, which a later 
acquaintance with tlic service enables me to correct, while 1 offer 
some additional information on the subject of medical abuses and 
reform. 

Medical contracts h^r Eiiro])can regiments have at length been 
abolished at Madras, to which Presidency the Ml etired Surgeon’s’ 
observations seem chietly to refer, as they have been for some time 
at the other Presklencie-^ : but an allowance of 18 annas, about 
'ii'. lid. per man per month, is still granted to the iSnrgcons of Eu- 
lopean corps, on account of certain supplies which they have still 
to furnish ; a circumstance which your correspondent docs not 
mention. 'J'he members of the Medical Hoard at Madras certainly 
did recommend to (iov eminent the aliolition of medical contradls 
on account of Europeans, from which tlicy wore no longer to profit 
themselves. ^ 

d'he medical contracts for the Native troops, contrary to your 
correspondent’s statement, are still continued. W hen 1 left the 
country, their abolition was spoken of; hut this was doubtful, as 
their transfer to thc(ajmmiss.iriat would occa>ion a great additional 
expense to the ('ompany. 

I perfectly agree with your correspoudent that the medical 
branch of the Service in India is now at the lowest possible ebb; 
and, what is more to be lamcnteil, there is no chance ot its amelio- 
ration from home. .Surgeons of twenty years’ .service and upwards 
jii that destructive climate, eijual to thirty years’ expenditure of life 
111 Europe, are now retiring in great numbers, having nothing, be- 
yond the miserable pittance assigned them, to expect in India, 
within the ordinary period of human existence; and many medical 
men in India, grown grey in the Service, and in what were formerly 
profitable, a.s well as highly responsible and laborious charg'cs, have 
iiitely applied to be relieved, or to be permitted to go home on 
hirlough, having now no inducements to remain on account of the 
emoluments of ollicc. Their resignations were not accepted. Me- 
dical assistants were liberally tendered to them ; and furlituglis were 
ichised to them on every ground, excepting that of certified sick- 
ness. Several surgeons, of ffom thijtceu to fifteen years’ service, 
w hose health is broken, will be obliged to retire on half-pay. 

Oriental Herald, Hoi. 18. 2 0 
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In Bombay the salaries of members of the Medical Board, and of 
superintending Surgeons, have been much reduced ; and, as re- 
trenchment is the order of the day, and the only instruction of our 
Governors of Leaden hall-street, the same thing is expected on the 
other Presidencies. Men in oflice, and their understraj)pers, whose 
interest too often it is to try to serve themselves at the expense of 
their harder working and more useful brethren, recommend Still 
farther reductions in this ill-fated branch of the Service j and it is 
apprehended that surgeons in India will soon not have wfiere- 
withal to pay their subscriptions to ‘ their Fund,’ the last and only 
dependence and stay of the widow and the orphan. 

In proof of what I have stated above, the taking care of self, 
and that there is one exception at least to the i)overty of the 
Indian medical profession, complained of by your correspondent, 
1 would just instance the case of the late Secretary to the Medical 
Board at Madras. His interest with the late Governor, Sir Thomas 
Monro, is well known. Sir Thomas had him appointed Surgeon 
to the Nabob of the Carnatic, contrary to the wishes of his High- 
ness, wlio gave the j)referonce to a distinguished member of the 
profession, now on furlough. Sir Thomas’s stei ri sense of justice 
never stood in the way of the system of partiality and favouritism, 
which he uniformly observed. Mr. MTaibc, the. senior ofticer of 
coprse, was kept by Sir Thomas four years, acting superintending, 
and even as superintending Surgeon, after his })romotion at the 
Presidency, — the locum tenens of the Secretary who got the ap- 
pointment on his j)romotion to a superintending^ Surgeoncy, Mr. 
M'Cabe being removed to an oulstation to liis great detriment 
and loss. The injuries which the late Secretary, and the late iirst 
member of the board, IVTr. John Doiigla-ss White, have inflicted 
and entailed on the Service, in the prosecution and attaiimient of 
their own selfish ends, will long he severely felt and deplored, — 
in all probability, it is irremediable. Illiterate, ungenerous, greedy, 
and cunning men, can only serve themselves, and appear exalted, 
by injuring and depressing others. In short they recommend eco- 
nomy, to recommend themselves. Oinnis sibi melius matle esse 
quarn alteri. 

It is notorious that, since his accession to the Board, the late 
Secretary has been the warmest advocate for economy and retrench- 
ment in every case, exceptin'^ his own j for himself, he thought too 
much could not be dune. On his promotion, and leaving the 
Board, he retained, in addition to his new appointment of super- 
intending Surgeon at the Presidency ) Jst, the Surgeoncy to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, at onc-half the salary of his jjredecessor in 
office} namely, 100/. per month : ‘2dly, the Inspector Generalship 
of Vaccination, which he had held, without once leaving the Pre- 
sidency, for seven years} and, 3dly, the Secretaryship to the 
Medical Fund. These appointments are not underrated at 3,500 
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rupees per mensem. The Secretaryship to the fund may have been 
considered iujra dignitatem , and, since he lost the Vaccination In- 
spector Generalship, this appointment (as was the case with for- 
mer charges of his, the Medical charges of the Civil College, and 
the Court of Sudder Adawlnt, at Madras,) has been abolished as 
superfluous and unnecessary j showing that it is not every one who 
can do tlie duty of a sinecure appointment with propriety and ad- 
vantage to the Service. 

The appointments heaped on Mr. Scott when Secretary to the 
Board, and the preference since shown to him at the expense of a 
senior of superior claims, remain to be accounted for. Where have 
they been deserved ? At Nellorc ? 0// field-service ? At the Mount? 
For his late report of cholera, written by some clever assistant- 
surgeons, whose assistance is unacknowledged or even hinted at ? 
Or by his miserable grabbings and pretended savings in oflice? 

It has long been expected that something would be done at 
home for the medical service in India, especially in what was 
most wanted in the way of a graduated scale of retiring pay or 
pensions of surgeons, proportioned to their respective lengths of 
service. 

This was my first object of solicitude and iiujuiry, on iny arrival 
ill this country, and I learned, with more disappointment than sifr- 
prtse, that tlu'y were to be as follows : 

‘ Members of the Medical Boards in India to be permitted to re- 
tire, without reference to their l(Migtli of service in the Board, on 
the pay of 0‘tK)/. per annum in Kiiglaiid, or, in India, on that of a 
('olonel on the retired list,’ being an addition of 100/. a-ycar to the 
former retired pay. 

‘ Superintending-surgoons of live years’ service, as such, may re- 
tire on the pay in England of AM. j)cr annum j after a shorter 
period of service, :is such, on the funner pay ot AOOl. a-year. 

^ These grades to he permanent : and ollicers once; promoted to 
them, are not to be posted as surgeons to regiments in case of ab- 
sence on furlough to Europe’/ 

Surgeons and assistants remain ni slain (jiio. These improve- 
ments, which may be reckoned linal, are now before the Board of 
t 'ontrol for its sanction. Let us see how the different periods of a 
surgeon’s services in India are valued by his iionoukaih.k employers, 
in regard to their final and only compensation, his pay bn retire- 
ment. 

Eor seventeen years’ service, pay of Cajdain, 191/. E2i;. The 
next thirteen years arc held to be of no value j for, after thirty 
years’ service, be has 191/. E2s. The next two years’ service, after 
])romotion to a superintending surgeoncy, are reckoned worth 108/, 
86'., making his retiring pay soot, a-ycar. Tlien, the next three 
2 0 2 
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years are estimated at 50/. only, making 350/. a-year, after five years’ 
service as siipcTintending-surgeon, after which, or thirty-five years’ 
service, tlie mere eirenmstance of promotion to the Board, without 
more ado, is held to be worth ^250/., the pay on retirement being 
now boo/, a-ycar. 

It is quite true, tliat, had our Member gone out originally as a 
cadet, he would, after the period of service that brings a surgeon 
to the Board, have bci'n entitled to reliie on the pay of Lieu- 
tenant-(a)loncl-(;ominandant, 1100/. a-)ear, at the least. 3'hc 
Directors, are well aware that the unfortunate surgeon is to become 
the victim of disease, of the climate, or of old age, long before he 
can attain the rcipiilal lield out for the termination of his labours. 
\i\ thh improvement they have lialaiued tlieir account, with their 
usual justice and liberality. The reductions begun at Bombay, in- 
dicate the utter ruin ot tliis branch of the Service in India. It is 
obvious that the above boon, or improccnient as it is called, from 
home, will check }>romotion in India, by keeping superannuated 
oflicers in India, waiting for (he (iOO/. per annum, not to be at- 
tained in le^s than forty years’ service m India. No siqieiintending 
surgeon will retire on the 300/., or 3r>0/., when the very next ste[i, 
without further service, if he wished to retire, would nearly double 
hib retiring pay. And ne niber'' of the Board, on account of the 
pjfy of oHice, and for want of inducements to reliiru to Europe at 
their advanced lime of life, inev it.ihly, betw-eeu bO and /() yi'ais, 
will all serve their four years al ibe Boaril. So that the junior 
superiiiteiuling-surgeon, or the twelfth on the list, as thri'e mem- 
bers of the Board go out by rot.ilion evc'ry four yeais, will just take 
si.xleeii years in attaining liis promotion to ase.it in the Board. In 
this hanging on, the easiiallies in these grade'i must be numerous, 
and the saving to the (’onqiany in piopoition, the sncecssors to the 
detunet seniors being to share the s.ime fate, the establishment 
being recruited Ijy young aspirants IVom England, to die olf long 
before they become ebargeable to tlie ('oiupany. (M’ the above 
alterations, the Service in India will judge for itself. Tlie eoiulilloiis 
of this inde(|uate and ill-jnoporlioned remuneration, arc, as it is, 
nearly unattainable, and a very slight addition to the servitude, 
might admit of a still fuitlicr show of liberality on the ])art of the 
executive, and enable the (lompaiiy to get rid of tlic pensions of the 
higher grades of the Medical Brunch of the Service in India alto- 
gether. 


Chirurous Alter. 
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Dodd and Co.’s Fire Entinguisdinc: I^ranch Pipe, for 
Firki) Ships at Sea or in Harbour. 

The following account of a highly useful invention, deserves to 
be made known in the remotest quarters of the globe j and to many 
who see this Journal in the East, we know it will be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable. We, therefore, give it a jilace in our ]iagcs. 

^ Of all the habitations of man. Ships, from their peculiar con- 
struction, being composed of highly inllammablc materials, are most 
liable to destruction by tire, notwithstanding they are surrounded 
by waters(J*the e\Uaustle‘^s deep ; these waU'rs, that should natu- 
rally olfer the means of safety and of life, only mock the sufferings 
of the (‘rew^, and oH’er another medium of agony and of death. Such 
ever was the dreadful state of a lired ship at sea, when the fire had 
got but a little a-head, and caught the vnder side of the beams and 
deck, from tlui want of [irojier machinery to apply the surrounding 
water direct to flie flames. It apjiears paradoxical, that, encom- 
])assed with ever-present water, a ship at sea should ever be de- 
stroyed l)y lire ; therefore it may lie useful, although no language 
can paint it complete, or paint tin* helpless, hopeless wretchedness of 
the crew, to attempt (h'scribing- the conmumetunent and progress of 
a lired shi[) at s('a, and tiie means hillu rto employed to save vessel 
and crew. Fires arc of mon' fieipient occuricnce on board vessels 
than the public imagiiu* , they are sometimes instantly delected 
and suppressed, by knocking down a birth, nr bed place, and ap])ly- 
iiig wet blankets and a few buckets of watery yet fires are often 
not discovered until the smoke and llamc, issuing up the crevices of 
tlu' hatclnvays, give the aw'ful signal : a signal that, far from land, 
and on sea in whicli no open boat can live, destroys all subordina- 
tion 5 the confu-ioii is dieadful } the rc'sulls reipure no comment. 
When the lire has got but a little a-hcad, a very few minutes or 
even moments fill the Indd (u* close body ot the \tsscl with smoke, 
and sulfocating ellluviiim, ^o that 110 pmson can go and live belowg 
the Hames naturally a'-cending rajiidly, seize the top ol the bulk- 
lieads and under sidi' of beams and deck. The hatchway is ojicned 
to get some wciter down ; but any per'-on who goes below is in- 
stanllv suffocated, as lately occurred in a fired vcr-sel at Eiverpool ; 
opening an liatehw-ay is letting in atmospheric air to tci'd and in- 
crease the conflagration. AH buckets are manned ; but it is beyond 
the [KAver of man to thiow water in an angular direction, even could 
he exist amid fire and -^moke, nor can he throw it far. Soon, too 
soon, the crew arc by the heat and deadly smell driven to the deck : 
each loath to choose of fixed yet double ('hoice of death, fire or 
water. In vain they throw waiter down the hatchways ; the fire is 
(if a right angle from the hafchwaij, and far beyond the range ot 
water they can give 3 nor can they give much, if a heavy sea be roll- 
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ing. Next and rapidly the deck becomes too hot for the soles of 
human feet to tread ; this was the case on board the Abeona, that 
lost one hundred and twelve lives. Soon the (lames ascend up the 
hatchway, lire the rigging, the sails, the masts, and light the men 
to the approach of death. Ships of war, East India ships, and very 
few others, in these trying cases, use tlie old fire extinguishing en- 
gine; jicarcely any other vessels have even such engines ; the branch 
or delivering pijie to all these common engines is a straight pipe, 
and can send the water duwji to part onlij of the under deck ; thus 
the spreading calamity is increased until no numbers or courage 
can check the fiery fiend : as w'cll could one drop of morning dew 
extinguish Mount Etna’s llamcs ; yet, at this awful crisis, when even 
hope sinks to despair, the ordinary fire-engine, with the Patent 
Branch *Pipe addition, would save the hapless crew and vessel. So 
useless are the present lire extinguishing engines deemed in ships 
of war, that they are merely considered lit to wet the sails in tine 
weather, and are in general stowed Ixdow. AEith the exce])tion of 
his Majesty’s vessels, and those of the East India Company, although 
there are fourteen thousand vessels registered at I.doyd’s, not one 
vessel out of each two hundred has even a common fire extinguish- 
ing engine of any description on l)oard, although their utility in some 
cases is unquestionable. 

Two steam- vessels belonging to the (leneral 8team Navigation 
Company were recently lired, but liap[)ily being in liarbour, with 
prompt assistance rendered, and expcm^ivi' but needful mutilation 
incurred, these fires W'ere supj)resscd. Had the same occurred at 
sea, when crowded with passengers, from the unavoidiible confusion, 
the sequel ivould lutve been fatal. All steam vessels art' peculiarly 
liable to being fired. Even (he (‘oal has often S])ontaneous ignition 
arising from the presence of j)y rites. Tlu' Margate steam ves- 
sel, Regent, was totally destroyed by fire oil' Whitstable, and the 
passengers escaped almost by a miracle, 'fhe destruction of 
stcjtm vessels in America, with great loss of lives, has been sur- 
prisingly extensive. There can now be no apology for risking 
the lives of three or four hundred [)assengerH, excej)t murderous 
j)arsimony, as the .largest of the Patent Bninch Pi])es costs only 
25/., wdiich will be saced in Insurance. All jiassengers arc aware 
they are liable to be drowned ; and when they embark should see 
that on board is the at)j)aratus to prevent tlicir lielng burnt to 
death. One chance is quite enough to satisfy the bravest of the 
brave. 

It is not requisite to liavc a common fire extinguishing engine on 
l)oard. The Patentee recommends that the head-pumps (the latter 
at option, from the upper deck being connected with the sea) be 
converted into force pimijis : these will always be upon deck, and 
instantly available. This plan can be .so cheaply accom})lished, 
that, to every ship that now uses a land fire extinguishing engine, 
there will be an actual saving of expense. 
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By extracts from Lloyd’s Registers, it is proved, that eighty-one 
ships have been ascertained to have been destroyed by lire, and 
eighty ships missing since 1819 ; most of the missing are supposed 
to have shared the liery fate. It is well known to seamen, that a 
ship may be totally dismasted, roll about, and survive the worst of 
weather. Any sailor would rather tru-it himself in a dismasted than 
a fired vessel. Kven ships of the line have been destroyed by acci- 
dental fire 3 one was commanded by a brother of the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons. In a similar way, in 1803, the East 
India Company lost five vessels, and immense property. It is 
needless to dwell on the recent loss of the Kent, the Royal George, 
and the Tanjonr 3 these events are too painfully fresh in public 
memory. 

All other branch pipes are straight, and will only play the water 
in a straight direction. The distinguishing merits of the Patent 
Pipes arc — that tlie operator being upon deck, the beams and un- 
der side of which deck may be burning, he can direct a jet of water 
to any unseen part of a ship or house, such part being excluded 
from his view by decks, bulk-heads, or partitions, — he can operate 
in any rctpiirod direction, upward, downward, horizontally and ob- 
litpicly. By playiijg upward, the decks are <‘ooled, and, minus 
the little water converted into steam, the remainder falls down, like 
rain, in torrents, and will extinguish any Jire bedow. 

Il is a fact worthy of notice, that the greater the fire the luDre 
rapid is its extinguishment, as, in proportion to the- extent of the 
lire, so is the volume of generated steam 3 where abundant steam is 
present, the most raging lire soon becomes absent. 

The patent plan does not re([uire the removal of a single hatch, 
which would lot in air and encourage the fire, the carpenter merely 
duhbs il hole in uny part of the deck, the patent branch pipe is 
therein inserted, tin; hose attached, the force pumps wairked, and 
hope rejdised. The whole is a transaction of but a few seconds. 

The following testimonial may give satisfaction to the friends of 
suffering humanity : 

Extract from the Deptford OJficeis' Report to the Navy Board. 
14th of July, 18"2(j : 

‘ As the peculiarity of the princi|)le of Mr. Dodd’s Patent Branch 
[*ipe for extinguishing of Fire, is to throw water in any direction, 
or such directions below as cannot be effected by the usual Branch 
Pipe, it was not deemed necessary to ignite any jilace merely for 
the j)urpose of its being extinguished. It was tried on board the 
Hasty, in Dock, and from the ujiper deck a jet of water was thrown 
to all parts of the Vessel below; even to the under side of the Deck. 

‘ We trust your Honourable Board will not consider we arc en- 
tering out of the line of duty, when we say wc consider it a very 
meritorious contrivance.’ 
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East India Free Trade and Colonisation. 

The following* Circular, with the annexed form of a General Peti- 
tion, of which we understand it is the intention of the author to get 
copies signed in every town and county in England, is too important 
to be omitted in ^ The Oriental Herald,’ notwithstanding the previous 
appearance of the former in ^The Sphynx.' It will, no doubt, soon 
find a place in every public Journal in the kingdom ; 

The expiration of the East India Charier is fast a|)proaching, and 
it is expedient for the public good, that part of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Company, which could so beneficially be conceded, be 
abolished, and the rigid of Colonisation and a Free Trade to India and 
China established. 

From the over ])opiilation of Great Britain, thousands of well- 
educated and intelligent persons arc compelled to seek employ in 
foreign climates j thus depriving the country of the services ot a 
numerous and liighly useful part of the community. An immense 
surplus capital, finding no cmj)loymcnt at home, is adventured upon 
rash and ruinous schemes, or sipiandcred in loans to foreign Govern- 
ments, who have no means to repay them. J'his, if allowed a vent 
in India and the islands in the Asiatic Sc'a, would lind ample employ- 
ment, and would insure inmumicral)lc heiu-tits to the iiKJthcv coun-* 
try. The productions of India, aided liy Hritisii capital and exer- 
tion, would reduce the prices here, and W(mld oj>on new and exten- 
sive markets for our produce and inanufaetiires ; it woiild enable 
the British merehnut to import leas for lionu' consumption at one 
half the present prices, as is the ease in IS’ew Vork and Hamburgh, 
and necessarily double the consumption , (some people think ten 
times 3 ) while the Charter stijailates that the Com[>any shall supidy 
them as cheap as is done in other countries. 

Prices ill Jlamburfrli. Ni'iv York. London. 

s. (L fl. .s', ff. 

Boheji 0 9 \ 0 2 ()r|* 

CofU’ou . I 0 0 - bjo 

Campoi 1 0.^ 1 b .‘f b i ^ 

Soiieliong* I 7 1 -U .5 

Twankay I 7 1 b 8 4 

Hyson Shin.... 1 7 I b .‘3 :3 g 

Hyson li 4 13 b 4 r> 

Tea has never been cultivated in India, althongb it grows wild 
there j and the soil and climate closely resemble those of China. 

.V. s. 


Siit,^ar Candy in India. . . 


(diina 

. . bO 



South America . , . . 

.. 12 

Ginger, per ewt 

. 130 

West India 

.. 160 

Coffee 

. 

Ditto ditto 

Araliiau 

.. SI 
.. l.M) 

* Indigo 

10 

Spani.sh 

S 


* The only article under tlie inanagenient of Europeans, till then, it 
was far inferior to that of USpuiii. 
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The consumption of tea is increasing; every year. In 1823 the 
importation was 24,000,000 lbs., in 1820' it was 30,000,000 lbs., and 
in the year ending 5th January, 1828, 39 ,740*, 147 lbs. 3 and, should 
,'L Free Trade be granted, in a few years the importation will proba- 
bly be doubled. , 

We could then afford to supjdy foreign nations with the above- 
mentioned articles on better terms than they can import tliem them- 
selves, as we would ])ay for them in manufactures, produce, and 
metals, direct by our own ships, which are now carried by them cir- 
cuitously at a greater expense and additional charge for profit, 8cc. j 
thus filling our bonding and other warehouses with goods of every 
description to make iij) assorted etirgoes, furnishing our manufactories 
with tlie raw materials, viz. : wool, cotton, silk, hemp, 8cc., &c., &c., 
for which wc are now tributary to other countries, supplying Europe 
with sugar, rum, coffee, tobacco, f<cc.,K:c., produced without slavery, 
and from the increased consumption without any injury to the West 
India (adonie,, as tliey could not supply the extra demand, giving 
employment to at least 300 ships of 500 tons each, requiring 
several thuosand seamen and lishermcn, (who have so much in- 
creased in number since wc have rivalled tin* Dutch in the herring 
fisher),) sbifi carpenters, joiners, rope and sail makers, smiths, cop- 
per and iron fouiuleis, fxc., fxe.. fxe. 

A line American ship of about :ioo tons, and twenty-three men 
and boys, came in ballast from Iloll.ind, where she discharged a 
eaigo of le:i, <'<cc., from ( anton. Slic takes out in a trading voyage 
to call at Canton a cargo of iron, cojiper, tin, woollen, cotton, silk, 
and linen manulactnrcd goods, and to pay for her former cargo, and 
to purchase at a retuin cargo of tea, <Ce., with which she is to come 
again to Holland. This an lin-hsh ship is not permitted Jo do. 
{See Biitish Ti aetdlt’i y 23.) 

On the Sth Octoln'r next, a million of pounds of tea will bi' sold 
at Uotterdam, and an appln-ation has been made to ihe Irc.isury for 
a license to import ^in h tea into Orcat Britain and Ireland, (See 
18 Geo. II. and 21 Geo. II..) on payment of an equalised duty cor- 
respondeul with the dot) pa)al)le by the East India Company, and 
still enable the dealer to jmrelhw at one half the present charges 
of the Company. 

It would increase the revenue more than four millions wiihout 
reipiiring one additional oiliccr to collect it, and at the same tunc de- 
crease smuggling and st<»p lea hy caravans. 

When the war with Bnssi.i ciit off our supplies of hemp, >xc., 
from that country, India siq-plied us with these urtielcs, a- stated by 
Mr. Trant, in the House <4* Common^. Tobacco, rice, cotton, kc., 
will bcc(.'nic articles of primary iinporiance from the probable effect 
of the new American Tariff, and if produced by English indus- 
try ill India, supplant the trade of America, as lias already been done 
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in Indigo.^ I’he free Colonisation of India would necessarily double 
the revenue of the East India ("ompany from the Indian possessions, 
which would more than compensate for their present trade, and would 
give great additional value to the stock. 

Our merchants have ample means now, which they had not when 
the original charter was granted, to carry on commerce with India 
and China} to give them time to prepare for embarking in such 
trade, not a moment is to be lost. A Committee is formed with 
power to add to their number ; (for one of whom a seat will be pro- 
vided in Parliament }) to apply to the Government for their deter- 
mination as to the renewal of the ("harter, and to enable them 
to make an arrangement immediately for Free Colonization and 
Free Trade, or failing in that, to oppose by petitions through each 
of the 658 representatives in Parliament, from every town and vil- 
lage in the kingdom, the renewal of the ('barter upon the present 
principles, (excepting the sovereignty of the Companv.) The former 
arguments against the Free Trade, &c., and which induced the Go- 
vernment to grant the late (jharter, no longer exist — the (piict pos- 
session of 700 years by the 4'urks, ])roves that there is no danger of 
revolt ; and in China our seamen would conduct themselves as pru- 
dently as the Americans, who are miicli greater favourites at (Jan- 
ton than the English emissafich from Leadenliall-street who arc 
paid as supercargoes, kc., or ‘200,000/. per annum, while a similar 
(lut^ is inlinitely better done for the Americans by a Consul at ‘200/. 
per annum } and, strange to say, by this unjust monojioly in tea, 
2,^200, (KX)/. in addition to this sum of ‘200,000/. is laid on the con- 
sumer . — Communications ujion this subject have been entered into 
with Liverpool, Eristol, (ilasgow, Manchester, and all the principal 
towns in the kingdom. 

It is presumed, that every one wlio has sons or daughters, family 
or friends, to provide for, or a capital, to employ, will contribute to 
attain this important object of a place for emigration, free of ex- 
pense from the public purse, and extending a knowledge of the 
Christian religion to l()0,000,00() of llritish subjects. 

Any information will Ik? thankfully received or given by 

Fkancis Foirtunk, 

Ai^gtist 26, 1828, 29, Lombard-street. 

To the Right Honourable the of the TJnited Kingdom oj 

England and Ireland in Pari lament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Inhabitants and other Persons 
resident in the in the County of 

SiiEWETii, — That your Petitioners contemplate the approaching 

* \ide the speeches on the Aniericaii Tariff, in the House of Com- 
mons, Friday, July 18th; also Mr. Whitmore’j, speecli in the House, I6th 
May, 1827; the ‘Edinburgh Review," No. 78 ; ‘ Argus,’ 7th July ; and 
Pamphlets entitled ‘ Facts," by R. Rickards, Esq. 
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expiration of the East India Charter with considerable anxiety, in- 
asmuch as your Petitioners consider that a Free Trade with India 
is imperiously demanded for the public good. 

That your Petitioneis, relying on the wisdom of your Honour- 
able House, confidently hope that no renewal of the Charter will 
be granted without an uneipiivoenl exception in favour of Free 
Trade to India and China. Your Pelitioners at the same time dis- 
claim any intention on their part to encroach upon the sovereignty 
as vested in the Company by their present Charter. 

That your Petitioners further submit to your Honourable House, 
that, by the establishment of such Free Trade, sugar, rum, tobacco, 
8ic., would be obtained without employment of slaves, or any de- 
terioration of the Werst India trade, by an increase of consumption. 
Emigration would increase, tenfold, and capitalists would find an 
ample field for adventure, either in trallic or colonisation. 

That the conhumptiou of tea would be increased beyond measure, 
and eonseiiuentl y, tlic duties, whilst the cost to the consumer would 
he materially abated and your Petitioners humbly conceive, that 
the Imports and Lxports in other produce would increase in the 
same ratio. 


(/KNEUAiy Letter ok News from Mapuas. 

Madras, dtli March, 1828. 

Our Eight Honouralile Governor, Mr. Lushington, continues 
indefatigable in his attention to business, and seems to have inspired 
several of the departments under (iovernmeiit with the like spirit, 
(ircat and unwearied industry is exerted in the investigation of the 
various branches of expenditure, and every step adopted that is 
likely to lead to economy or public benefit. Several changes and 
removals have taken place amongst men in ollice, and more arc 
talked ol’, as well as the projected aiiniliilatioii of some establish- 
meiils that are of little public utility. We have generally been ac- 
eustomed to see a* propi’iisity in new (iovernors to increase their 
inlliiencc, and serevc their fa\ouri(es and friends by the creation of 
new ollieos and appointments ■ hut a contrary line of conduct has 
been pursued by Mr. Lushington since his arrival. 

The money subscribed for the relief of those who suffered ship- 
wreck by the storm, in the beginning of December, has been distri- 
buted among them, and the accounts of it published. It must have 
been a very seasonable and welcome relief to many, and is highly 
creditable to the Society which afforded it. One of the ships that 
was driven out of the. Roads at the time of the storm, the Gunjava, 
has never since been heard of 3 and, as three montlis have elapsed 
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since the storm, little hope is now entertained of her ever being* 
again seen. 

The Honourable Company’s ships of the season returning home, 
carry a very considerable cpiantity of bullion on account of the 
Coin{)any; a million and a half sterling is said to have been already 
shipped from Bengal and IMadras. vXnd private individuals return- 
ing to Kngland, in general now carry large sums in gold moharers, 
as it is understood to be the most advantageous mode of taking 
home capital 3 bills bearing a high premium, and the demand in 
England for articles of Indian pr()duce very uncertain. 

That sad scourge, the clmlera morbus, still continues its ravages 
at different places in the interior, but has not ajjpeared at Madras, 
except in some solitary instances. yVt ditl'ercnt villages in Mysore, 
it has prevailed to a considerable extent, and ditferent Native corps 
marching recently througli that country, have lost numerous men 
and followers. At Wallajahbad and Arcot, it has also made its aj)- 
pearance 3 at the latter station, his Majesty’s Idth Dragoons were 
quartered, and lost in a very short time upwards of twenty men by 
this diseiuse, besides a great number of Native-followers. The epi- 
demic appeared in rather an alarming degree- amongst the Europeans 
for some days 3 nearly an hundred men Nveri- attlaiked, but toitii- 
nately medical aid was instantaneously aj)plied, and very enVctiially5 
for very few casualties, comparatively speaking, oemirred. Tlie 
regiment has since been removed from the cantonment of Arcot to 
Arnee, a station in the ncigbbombood, since veaeliing wbicli the 
disease seems to have sui)sided. 

Letters from Cananori' mention several tiger cats, or rather 
tigresses, bad a[»peared m tliat cantonment, in tlu' lieginning ot 
this month. It is not stated what damage these /c/o?c tfiiiub iipcds 
committed 3 but report says, tliey tornfii'd llie ladies tln-re from at- 
tending a ball that was prepared for lliem on the 1th of the rnonlh. 

Wdien onrlate e\ er-to-be-lament(‘d Bisbo]*^ \ isitc-d tliis, in tliebegin- 
ning of 18'26, it was genei ally known that be was not fully satisiied 
with some oftlie eli*rgy,and bis (ommciils on some jiart of theeondiiet 
of our venerable aiebdea(on, weie said to be of so unpleasant a na- 
ture as induced that Reverend (ienllemaii to fcfrm a resolntion of 
returning to Englind foribwitli ; and the Ri vereiid Mr. Robinson, 
the Bishop’s cliajdain, was named as likely tf) bi-eome Archdeacon 
of Madras; the sudden death, how('ver, of our exeellent IVlate, 
atfoided our Arebdeaeon a rc-spite of two years 3 and, altliougb he 
had broken ii]) his establishment, and sold all o(f with an intention 
of quitting India, he remained until the arrival in Calcutta ot our 
present Bishop, when he deemed it prudent to go home 3 his mten- 
tion of doing so was annonnred in the ‘ (iovernment fiazette’ of 
the ‘21st of Eebruary, and in the other pai»ers of the Presidency, 
in the following terms : 
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' The venerable Archdeacon Vaughan is about to return to Eng- 
land, alter a ministry of upwards of thirty years. He purposes 
preaching his farewell sermon at St. (ieorge’s Church, on Sunday 
next.’ 

As might be cx[)ectcd from this notice, St. Ccorge’s Church was 
crowded to excess long before the usual hour ot assembly on Sun- 
day mornings hutj alas ^ the frnithj of human expectations! the 
Reverend Cientleman had found it more convenient to embark on 
board the Honourable Company’s ship, tVvllin<^(on, Captain A. 
(diapman, the previous e\ cuing, than remain to gratify the flock 
over which he has so long presided as spiritual comforter ; and, by 
the time that his audience expected to have been listening to his 
parting benedictions, he was snug in his cabin on the watery ele- 
ment. 

The Archdeacon went olV very (piietly 3 and it was a mark of 
good sense Ins doing so. His cluiracter, as a jireacher, was not be- 
yond mediocrity ; and, of his lalents as a reasoner, no very high 
opinion was ever (Mitertainc'd. In the pulpit he sometimes thun- 
dered, but ho seldom lightiau'd. Rut few divines, after thirty years’ 
residence in India, can be expected to live well, preach well, and 
teach well; and it is (pu'^tionable if an) of those men on the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Fort St. Heorge will ever arrive at that 
standing in the Service which the late Aichdeacon attained. 

I’he Reverend Mr. Koy, D. 1)., semior chaplain here,' has been ap- 
pointed to ollieiate as /Vrchdeaion, pto lonpore ,• but it is still ex- 
pected the Reveiend Mr. Robinson will lx* phu cd in the situation. 

While on this subject, n may be mentioned, that there have, of late 
years, been several excellent men .sent out here as chaplains, whose 
genuine piety, joined to their ellbits in the cause of religion, be- 
spe.ik the sincerUy by^hich they were actuated 3 these men, in 
conjunetion with the Rianch of the Church Missionary Society 
established heie, are likel), from their united elloits, to ellect a 
greater degree of good amongst the Native jiojnilation, by the 
s) stems of ediieapon they are adopting, and by the dilfiision of 
science and general knowledge, than whole hosts of mis-,ionarie.s 
sent out from different Societies will ever elfei't, as the latter, in 
general, instead of teaching a simple system of education, jierplex 
their hearers with unintelligible doetiiiu's, not expressly delivered 
ill Scripture, but fabricated by the conceits, and passions, and pre- 
judices, of man. 

The Advocate-! rciieral of our Supreme. Court, 11. Com[)ton, Esq., 
left this lately for (kdeutta, where, it is said, he expects to fill the 
same situation as he held here : Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General 
at Bombay, comes here in room of Air. Compton, and is succeeded 
by Mr. Bridgman, a btirrister, from this court. Air. Compton’s 
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abilities and knowledge have deservedly acquired him a large shate 
of professional reputation, and having long been a practitioner at the 
Madras Bar he had many admirers ^ but, like all ptlicr public men, 
he has his enemies also, and there are not a few at the Presidency 
who make loud comj)laints of him ; his character will not bear 
strictly calling him an honest lawyer ^ one who weighs the cause 
more than the fee, or who would rather, be drunk than plead for 
injustice ; his skill has been as often employed in out-baffiing, as 
in supporting right j but this is so much in the common course 
that nobody blames him for it. 

Mr. Compton’s friends gave him a farewell dinner on Monday 
the ‘25th February, and his Native admirers favoured him with a 
flattering address, j^ccompanied with a handsome silver viuse. 

The party assembled at the dinner was as respectable and 
numerous as could possibly be expected, and must have* been 
very gratifying to him on whose account it took place, 'i'he Right 
Honourable the (tovernor, his Excellency the Commander -in- 
Chief, the Judges of the iSupreme Court, and every other person 
of consequence, honoured the entertainment with their presence. 
The chair was filled by an old and highly respected gentleman of 
the Civil Service, and a great many good things were said, and 
several brilliant speeches delivered, as well as apjiropriate praise 
bestowed on those who conducted the arduous duties of the 
evening. 

As to the dinner, every delicacy in or out of season was jirovidrd 
in great abundance, and of the wines it need only be said, that they 
were such as might have been expected, when we recollected who 
was officiating as clerk of the hanqier j for his tiiste as to what is 
edible or quenc/iable is allowed to be excellent, and his experience 
great. 

In our feasts here, plenty more frcqueiUly jirevails than elegance : 
the tables, we may say, groan beneath thCjW'iMght of lios})itabty j for 
delicacy of arrangemept is here deemed less a perfection than sub- 
stantial plenty. 'I'he solids are often heaped in such crowded abun- 
dance as might make a London line lady faint, and the desert is 
not less plenteous than the dinner, consisling ,of fruits of every 
description, and all sorts of European, Indian, and Chinese preserves. 

Towards the breaking up of the party given to Mr. Compton, 
a duett was very ellectivcly sung by tlie Barrister and Attorney for 
paupers : it had for its burden ‘ the sweet procrastination of the law,' 
and was loudly applauded by the company then remaining, consist- 
ing mostly of professional men. 
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We have much pleasure in giving insertion to the subjoined 
Address to the Advocate- General, on the occasion of his departure 
from this Prcvsidency, together with the learned Gentleman’s reply 
at the time of its presentation . — Moidraa Gazette. 

TO HERBERT COMPTON, ESQ, BAURlSTEH-AT-LAW, IN THE SUPREME 
COURT, AND HONOURABLE COMIANY’s ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL, AT MADRAS. 

SiR,—-AVe, the uiiflorsifvned inhabitants of Madrifc, in the belief that 
tlie disinterested, and, eonsecpiently, sincere approbation of those from 
whom you are about to depart, 4*annot l)»it be acceptable to you, beff 
leave to offer you the assurance of the hi^h regard, admiration, and 
respect, in wliich we hold your conduct and character, and to express 
our deep and unfeigned regret at your approaehing departure. 

Your long and brilliant career at this Presuleney has been distinguished, 
not only by energy of mind and character, by unwearied assiduity, and 
by professional skill and ability, more than e(iual to tlie arduous labours 
imposed upon you, but by <iualities of a higher and rarer description, — 
by sympathy with the distressed, — l)y a .strong sense of justice and 
ehiinty, — by a heart un<l mind <\vpable of feeling and appreciating tjie 
sufferings of otliorh, — and by a liberal ^pil•it infinitely above the influence 
of mercenary ad\antages, ulien such considerations called for the in- 
fluence of yoiir licart in opposition to your interest. 

Freijiiently have you compromised and conciliated tliose disputes 
wliicli it would l\ave been your interest to liave ])romoted ; and often 
have you lent your powerful iiillueiiec and aid to rescue from misery 
or destruction those wlio lacked all means, save gratitude, of rewarding 
till' exertion. 

V Oil carry away with yiRi, Sir, from our .shores, a higher recompense 
and reward than any we could oiler, — a eonsi’iousness of rectitude and 
of having benolited your fellow-men. Nevertheless, it is hut natural 
lliat a eommunity so highly itnjuessed with ohligj|tioiis to you, and with 
so much cause to he grateful, slioiild be anxious to establish some per- 
inaucnt rcconl of its gratitude, and iii that .sense we liave to intreat your 
acceptance of a silver \ase, hearing an inscription commemorative of the 
interest and objects of tlie present address, which arc — to record an 
honourable testimonial of your exalted character anil the high esteem 
ill which your virtues a.s a man and professional talents are held by the 
eommunity of Madras. 

When you left this Presidency, in 1814, we expressed a hope, which 
has been fully realised, that you would return again among us. We now 
agiiiii indulge iii an anticipation, and may it he equally verified ! that, at 
no very distant period, you may once more come back, with still higlier 
honours tlian those you have alrej^y obtained, and in an elevated 
situation, wherein you may not only continue to adrocate justice, but 
be enabled to dispense it, with all the advantages of your experience. 
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integrity, and noble nature. We have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect. Sir, your most ohe<lie<?t and faithful servants, 

[Here follow the signatures of one hundred and forty-one inhabitants of 
the Settlcnioit.] 

Madras, 21st February, 1828. 


After the Address had been read, Mr. Compton replied us 
follows : ^ * 

Gentlemen, — H'heii, on my deparlurc from JMadras, fourteen years 
ago, I vvas^ grutUied by receiving a piibli<‘ assuranc c, from several re- 
spectable Natives, that I had conducted myself, professionally, so as to 
deserve a distinguished mark of their rcgiird; ami, svlieii they then 
pointed to my appointment to fill the situation tliat 1 am now about to 
resign, T little expected that 1 should again return to this Presidency, or 
bo tavoured with that gratifying expression of your kindness now con- 
veyed to me. 

ViTiile I offer to you my most sim'ere thanks for the kind manner in 
whieh you ha\e described my proles- ional ebaiiu ter and services, I am 
(piite aware that your liberal feelings have indiiecd you greatly to over- 
rate what 1 have done, or have atlmnpted to do: ami, if opportunities 
have heen afforded to img more Ireipiently than to ollieis, of eondueting 
proceedings in tlie Supieme Court to a sneeessfiil resull, or of other- 
wise terminating controversies .satislactorily, — these advantages may be 
eluefly ascribed to u eonlidcnee ubieh I bav<‘ aeipiiri'd from having 
lived long among )ou, and to the knowleilije which cxperieiico had given 
me of yonr habits, \our ihagt'S, and \onr cliaAicicr. 

From the jieriod when I commeucml my professional career, and 
during all tlu' lime that I have pr.g-tised at .Madrce-, 1 low e emh'.ivonrt'd 
to mediate iietween, and to n'coiieile coiiHiciing jiarties, ami to perform 
my duty in a eonseientious manner, according to tlu' utmost of my 
ability. But in no otiiei manner b.ive 1 deserved the favourable expros- 
bious of commendation which you have conveyed to me. 

Although I am about to tpiit Madia^, jicrhaps for ever, I shall always 
reflect with satistactiou on the o<‘e<ision.s that have ena!d(Ml me to ri'nder 
myscll uselul to my Naliva* Iriemls, prolc.ssionallv, oi’ otherwise; and I 
shall rejoice if any opp^lrtimily may hereafter be al)'orde<l vVhereby 1 may 
promote your interests, iudividnaliy or e(dleeti\ely. 

I conclude, by re})e.iting my most grateful a<*knowle(lgments to you, 
and by as.Miriiig you that the testinumial (d' your kindness, which is to 
record the honour you have conferred oii me, .shall be (‘urefully ])re- 
served and trausmitled to my ebildren, us a memento of the considera- 
tion in which you profess to hold their father. 
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Knowing, as we do, how well-mejited are the following tributes 
to an able seaman and an excellent roan, we have great pleasure 
in giving them a place in our pages. The fact of Captain Corbyn 
having, on the voyage preceding this, brought home from India 
the large number of fifty-six chddren, all in perfect health and 
condition j and, on the present occasion, conveyed seventy pas* 
sengers, including twenty-six children, besides the servants, and 
received from all, the unequivocal testimony of their perfect satis- 
faction, speaks so strongly in his favour as to need no comment. 

Dear Captain Coruvn, — We, tlie lady passengers of your excellent 
ship the Roharts, beg thus to express our warn»est thanks for your kind 
attention towards iis during our long passage from^India ; and although 
your reputation tliere already stands so hij;h, that any additional testi- 
monial oil our parts would seem altogether unnecessary <the more so 
as we cannot exceed the strong and handsome expression of their 
sentiments contained in the address from the laJiCs on the termination 
of your former voyage 0 yet arc we desirous of expressing our sense 
of your kind care of, and paternal solicitude for, the numerous little 
folks oil board your ship on the present occasion also, confident that 
your anxiety to ensure their health, comfort, and safety, cannot be 
exceeded. 

We most sincerely wish you a happy meeting with your family, hoping 
you wilUindthem in perfect health ; and, with the most cordial good vvishes 
of us all for your future happiness and prosperity, helieve us to remain, fic., 
your sincere and aftectionate friends, 

^ Hester Maria Miiston, F.'H. Taylor, 

Anna Maria Daviea, Mary Ann Becher, 

July 2, 1828. M. S. Mouat. 

On board the ship Rohirts, July I, 1828. 
Dear Sir, — Wc, the undersigned passengers from India, in the ship 
Robiirts, niidor your command, are anxious, before wc separate, to 
assure you of the satisfaction we have derived, during a voyage 
unusually protracted l>y light and contrary winds, from the excellence 
of the ship, and our just coiihdcnce in your care and judgment as a 
seaman. 

We arc also sensilile of the liberality, kindnesf, and attention paid by 
you to our comforts, and the uniform care which you have manifested 
towards the children on hoard, (twenty-.six in number,) all of whom have 
arrived in perfect health; and we therefore beg leave to express the 
united good wishes for your health and future prosperity, with which we 
subscribe ourselves, dear Sir, your truly sincere friends, 

Louis Denty, Fred- Meade, Major his F. II. Taylor, 

M. A. Becher, Majesty's service. H. F. Denty, Major, 

M. S, Mouat, A. M. Davis, Bengal army. 

W. Vernon Jellard, Lieut. H. M. Miiston, T. Reynell, Maj.'Gen. 

ICth lancers. C. Johnson, 11th light his Majesty's service, 

John Hayes, Bengal Civil dragoons. John Becher. 

service. D. D. C. Fernandez. Bdward Day, Lieut.‘i 

R. Budd, Lieutenant, J. Harcouri, 11th dra- Col. Bengal army. 

14th foot. goons. Kcnnet, ditto ditto. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 18. 2 P 
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The Honourable East India Company’s Entertainment to 
THE Eakl of Amherst. 

{From our own Reporter.) 

On the 6tli of August, the East India Company gave a splendid dinner 
to the Earl of. Amherst, on his Lordship’s return from India, where he 
has for some tiine held the high othee of (.lOvernor-Oeneral. The enter- 
tainment was held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-strcot ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that every delicacy of the season was abun- 
dantly provided by Mr. Kaye, the proprietor of the tavern. The several 
courses were served up wholly on silver, and the general arrangement 
called forth frequent expressions of approbaiion from the company who 
were assembled to partake of the banquet. 

It has been stated in the daily newspapers, that a portion of the 
Ministers were present at the dinner. This is not the fact, neither did, 
as is alfirmed. Lord Melville, or Sir Henry Hardmge, address the com- 
pany, on their healths being drank. Neither the one nor the other of 
these distinguished personages uere ])resent. 

It i.s certainly somewhat remarkable, that not one of his Majesty’-s 
Ministers attended to give zest to the ‘ ueleome-hoim' dinner’ to Lord 
Amherst, after the arduous dulies his Lordship has been subjected to, 
during his residence in India. This is the more extraordinary, as it will 
be recollected, that on the occasion of tin* farewell dinner to Lord William 
Behtinek, on his departure for India, and, imleed, at all the appoint- 
ments to Indian (lOvernment^ recently conferred, some of the Ministry 
have been present at the Company’s dinners jijlven on the occa.'^ion. 

At about half-past (5 o’clock in the evening the company began to 
arrive, dinner having been ordered at 7 o’clock. Soon after the hong 
Ia.st-mentioned dinner wa.> announced, and Lord Amherst wa.s ushered 
into the grand room of the tavern, where covers had been laid for about 
forty individuals. 

Among the company we noticed the Earl of Plymouth, Sir George 
Bankes, Lord Ashlev, Colonel B uley, W. Wigram, Esq., Ne. &c. Of 
the Directors of the East India Company, ihert were present, the lion. 
Hugh Lindsay, Charles Mills, Es<(., C. E. Prescott, Es([., Jame.s Carnac, 
Esq., d. P. Muspratt, Esq., Ac. Ac. 

William A.stell, M.P., took the chair at about half-past 7 o’clock, 
having on his right hand the J'kirl of Amherst, and on liis left the Earl 
of Plymouth. I'he Noble Earl lirst-mentioned looked extremely well, 
and was evidently much plea.icd at meeting so many of his old friends 
at the social board. Full justice having been done to the several costly 
viands .set before the company, the (doth wa.s removed and a desert was 
placed on the table, excelling almost any thing wc have before seen, in 
variety and rarity, and the wines which were provided were those of the 
best vintages. 

The first toast given from the Chair was ‘The King,’ after which fol- 
lowed in succession, ‘ The other branches of the Royal Family,’ ‘ The 
army and the navy,’ ‘His Majesty’s Ministers,’ Ac., Ac. 

The Honourable Chairman then demanded silence, and called upon 
every Honourable gentleman present to fill a bumper, being confioeid 
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that the toast he was about to propose, would be received not only with 
the greatest warmth, but with satisfaction. He was well aware that to 
the majority of the gentlemen whom he had now the honour of address- 
ing, would recollect that between four and five years ago, a most dis- 
tinguished and talented man, ]>rcsided in the chair he had the honour 
that day to fill, — he meant Mr. Pattison. At that period the noble Earl, 
whom he now saw at his riglit hand, was on the eve of his departure 
from this country to take upon himself the important situation of 
Governor-General of India. On that occasion Mr. Pattison expressed 
his ardent wishes that the noble Lord would enjoy health and happiness, 
and that he would succeed in his important mission. To him (the 
Chairman) it was a matter of regret that Mr. Pattison was not now 
present to join with him in conr* atulating the noble Lord on the enjoy- 
ment of the most perfect lua- i (Lond cries of hear, hear.) The 
Honourable (Chairman then prot . eded. It was not at all expected at that 
period that the tranquillity, which prevailed throughout the dominions 
ot the East India Company in India, would have been so soon succeeded 
by the cry of war. An unprovoked aggression, however, made it im- 
perative tliat war should be commenced. That the East India Com][!fany 
were satisfied with the noble Earl for the means he had adopted to bring 
hostilities to a termination, wasl>est proved by the fact, that the Directors 
had unanimously voted to Lord Amherst the most satisfactory reward 
they could give, — 1 mean their thanks for the zeal, activity, and prompt- 
ness displayed, and the advantageous manner in which the war was 
brought to a conclusion. (Cheers.) The noble Lord had, indeed, a 
right to expect that such approbation should have bcmi given him for 
having so successfully overthrown the aguressor in that unwarranted And 
unprincipled attack on the i')ast India Company. To his Lord.ship it 
could not but have been airother source of jmide, to have learnt that his 
Sovereign was fully convinced of the important services rendered the 
Government of India by the noble Itarl, and an elevation to a higher 
rank in'the Peerage had gone hand in hand with the vote of thanks 
from the Direction. (Cheers ) To me, continued the Chairman, it is a 
source of much gratification to find the noble liarl return to this 
country after faithfully discharging the arduous ilutics ho had had to 
fulfil to the East India ('ompany and to the Crown, in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and happiness; — and, in conclusion, I shall propose, and I 
am sure 1 sh.dl be mosf cordially seconded in this toast, ^ A long eon- 
tiniiance of happiness and health to Ivarl Amherst.' 

The toast was draidv with considerable' ap})lause, which lasted for some 
minutes. Silence having liecn re.stored. 

The Earl of Amherst then rose, and, evidently under considerable 
agitation, addressed the (hnnpany nearly as follows : — Before I attempt. 
Air. Chairman and gentlemen, to execute the task which has been im- 
posed upon me, and, to the best of my ability, to return thanks for the 
liigh compliment which has been pronounced on my exertions abroad, 
from the Chair, and in which the gentlemen around him have so 
cordially joined; I must express the deep .sense of regret I feel at not 
seeing around me several individuals who, previous to my going to India, 
had given me their countenance and approbation. Many of the persons 
who then favoured me with their confidence, have now been either 
iKirtially or for ever separated from the Board of the EastlndiaCojn- 
pauy, by death or by sickness. An expression of regret on this head 
was uppermost in my mind when I rose to return thanks for the honour 
2 P 2 
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just done me by the Chairman ; and havinpf stated, as briefly as possible, 
the feelings which are strongest in iny mind, it now remains for me, on 
my first appearance, after ray return from India, at your faniily table, 
to return ray most sincere and warmest thanks for the manner in which 
the Chairman has proposed my health, and the cordial, concurrence 
expressed in that toast by all present. It would he in the recollection of 
many I have now the honour of addressing, that, just previous to my 
departure for India, I promised to l)e a faithful and lioncst servant, and 
1 now declare, I have, to the utmost of my power, done ray best to be 
faithful to you. ( Much chrering.) It is a source of great pride and 
satisfaction to me to find you thus kindly disposed towards me. It is 
true that on my arrival in India to undertake the high duties imposed on 
me, I found that the tranquillity of the country had been disturbed, and 
I took what I then considered the most prompt and necessary measures 
to bring the aggressor to a sense of his unwarrantable conduct. I then 
trusted, and now I feel assured, th<it ray (‘xertions have l)ceu deemed 
satisfactory. Accept my thanks for tlie kindne.ss shown me this evening, 
and the only further reejnest I have now to make is, that I may be 
pcrinitteJ, most cordially to drink ail yonr healths. (Loud chcA’riuf^.) 

The Chairman then called for anotlier bumper, and proposed the 
health of ‘Lord William Hcntinck, and success to his Goveniracrit in 
Calcutta,’ which was drank with cordiality. 

The next toast was ‘ IMr. Imsliington and the (iovernment of Madras,’ 
after which, ‘ Sir John Malcolm and the Government of liombay,’ wiis 
givtiii from the Chair. 

Several other toasts w(*re, proposed from the (Jbair, without, howc\er, 
any further remarks being made l)y ibe CJuiirman ; and about ten 
o’clock the Earl of Amherst took his departure, and immediately after- 
wards Mr. Astell left the chair, and the company separated. 


Indi.vn Dishes. 

Amongst the advertisements in a former Number, notice was given of 
the introduction of certain Indian condiments iulo this eouutry, by 
Messrs. Cooke and Co., of Hatton Garden; since which, specimens have been 
sent us for examination, on trial of which, we can conscientiou.dy aflirin, 
that the Curries prepared from Messrs. Cooke ami Co.’s paste, are (juile 
as good as those we were accustomed to eat while in India; and, from the 
cxeellenec of the dishes that tlic Indian condiments are capable of pro- 
ducing, coupled with the cheapness with which rice *is now to be Jiad in 
this country, we think it probable that, at no distant period, curry and 
rice will become one of the national dishes of England. We are given 
to understand that there is in preparation for the press, by a medical 
gentleman from India, a work on Indian Cookery, in conjunction with a 
system of Indian Dietetics, of which we shall give due notice when it 
appears 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C, Calcutta.] 

Abbott, H., Cadet, promoted to Ensign of Infantry. — C. Feb. 6. 

Anderson, P. C., Brev. Capt, and Lieut., d4th N. I., to be second in command of 
Mhairwarrah Loc. Bat., v. Svranston, dec. — C. Feb. 15. 

Brown, R., Mr., to be Third Judge of Provincial Courta of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Calcutta.-— C. Feb. 14. 

Braddon, W., Mr., to be Fourth Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for Division of Calcutta.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, R., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of 24 Pergunnabs. — C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, R. W., Mr., to be Register of Bhaugulpore, and Joint Magistrate stationed 
at Monghyr.— C. Feb. 14. 

Barwell, C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Cuttack. — C. Feb. 14, 

Balgrave, C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Jessore. — C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, J. H , Mr., to be Collector of Etawnh. — C. Feb. 14. 

Blown, S. S., Mr., to be As.sistant to Commissioners at Dehlee. — C. Feb. 14. 

Benson, R., Capt., to ofliriate as Deputy Secretary to Government, in absence 
of Major Stuart, on sick furl. — C. Feb. 1.5. 

Brownlow, W., Lieut., 46tli N. I , to be a Sub-Assistant Commissioner-General, 
v. Henderson, on furl. — C. Feb. 22. 

Boyd, M., Licut.-Col. Com., removed from (Jrith to 46th N. I. — C. Feb. 9. 

Bigge, J.R., Lieut.-Interp, and Quaiter Master, 3d N. 1., permitted to resign. 
~C. Feb. 9. > c ^ s 

Bannerman, R. H., Esq., to be Jun. Dep. Sec. to Board of Revenue. — M. March 4. 

Brice, J. P., C.idet, prom, to Kn« , and appointed to 16th N. l.—M. Fel). 22. 
Brooking, S., Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon, and appointed Under-Govern- 
inent-Surgeon at Poonamallee.— M. Feb. 26. 

Brice, II, S., Assisi. -Surg., removed from 42(1 to 33d N. 1. — M. Feb. 13. 

Curtis, J., Mr., to be Fifth Judge*of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
Division of Calcutta,— C. Feb. 21. 

Coxton, W., Lieiii.-Col. Com. 46th N. I., to be Brigadier on EBtablishment, v. 
Richards, on fm 1, — (’ F h. 8. 

Castairs, T., Eus , 29th N. 1 , (o be Lieut., v. Irvine, dec. — C, Feb. 29. 

Carpenter, Brigadier, directed to take command of Benares Division, in the 
absence of M.qor Dirk — C. Feb. 9. 

Croxton, W., Lieut.-Col Comm., removed from 46th to 21st N. 1.— C. Feb. 9. 

Corfield, J., Lieut., 1st N, I., returned to duty, — C. Feb. 9. 

Cherry, A. J., Esq., to be Dep. Tamil Translator to Government.— M, March 4. 

Coninghain, H., Lieut. 4th Light Cavalry, to act as Riding Master.— M. Feb. 12. 

Chinnery, W. C,, Lieut. 44th N. 1 , to be Adj,, v. Miller, on furl — M. Feb. 26. 

Chippendale, S., Assist.-Surg., removed from 33d to 39th N I.— M. Feb. 13, 

Campbell, H., Assisk-Surg. on furl, to ICurope, for health.— M. Feb. 12. 

Dy.sart, G,, Cadet, prom, to Ensign of Infantry.— C. Feb. 6. 

Duncan, A., Lieut.-Col. Com. 53d N. I., to be Brigadier on Establishment, v, 
Vanrenen, resigned. — C, Feb. 8. 

Dongan, R. F., Lieut , lOih Light Cavalry, to command 2d Light Cavalry, v. 
Gardner, resigned.— C. Feb. 14. 

Dyke, G. H., Lieut, of Artillery, to be Deputy-Commissioner, r, Paton, removed 
to Political Depai tment. — C. Feb. 22. 

Dickson, R. L., Major, app. to the charge of 15th N. I. at Delhi.— C, Feb, 29. 

Dwyer, H,, Capt., 42d N. I. to do duty with European Convalescents proceeding 
from Cawnpore.— C. Feb. 29. ° 
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Dalyell,T., Lieut. 42(1 N. L, to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master in absence 
ot’ fjicMit.-Jacksou. — C. Feb. 29. 

Dick, Mnj.-Gen., removed to Benares Division of Army. — C. Feb. 9. 

Drysdale, J,, Major 50th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Feb. 1. 

Du Vernet, J. S., Eus. 24lh N. 1., to be Assistant Under-Dcputy-Surveyor-Gen. 
-M.Feb. 5. 

Dohs, W. F., Lieut, (ith Light Cavaliy, to act as Riding Master.— M. Feb. 12. 

Euxait, W., Lieut., 54th N. I., to be Captain of a Company, v. Young, promot. 
— C. Feb. 29. 

Erskiue, J. F., Fbis., to do duty witli 59th N. I. — C. Feb. 9. 

Everest, C. E., Surgeon, on furl, to Europe. — C. Feb. 19. 

Forsyth, John, Assist. -Surg., removed from medical duties of Political Agency at 
Mundl.iisir to thosi* of Bowpawar. — C. Feb. 1. 

Freese, Arthur, Esq,, to be an additional Sub Collector and Joint Magistrate of 
Cndd.ipah — M. March 4. 

Fhithu, Charles, Lieut.-Col., I4th N. I., to command Nagpore Subsid. Force, v. 
Pollock, unsigned.— M. Feb. 22. 

Groute, R., Mr., to he Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of Northern Di- 
vision ot Moiad.ihad. — C. Feb. H. 

Gardner, W. L., Lieut. Colonel, Comm. 2d Local Horse, permitted to resign. 
— C. Fob. 15. 

Gregory,* VV., Capt., piom. from 2d to 1st. (tlass of Deputy As.sist.-Commis.-Gen, 
— C.' Feb. 22. 

Go dingham, J ., Esq., to be a Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Tanjore. 
— M. Mai eh 4. 

Gibbon, R., ^em. fiorn .^d Light Cav. to 29lh N I.— M. Feb. 13. 

Gwyniie, J., Major, 43d N. I , rctmned to duty.— M. Feb. 19. 

Harley, J. J., to be Register of Midnnpore, and Joint Magistrate stationed at 
Nugwilln.— C. Feb, 7. 

lin e, \V., Mr., to be Assist to Magis and to Collector of city and district ot 
D.icca — C. Viih. 8. 

Hardy, Abr.itiam, Capt., 56th N. L, to be Majoi v. WrotlC'^lov, prom. — C. Feb 1. 

Hutchinson, James, A'.sisl. Xiirg., posted to civil station of Gyah v, Henderson, 
prom, — C. Feb, 22. 

Hal ringtou, Comet, posted to 3d Light Cav, — C. Feb, 4. 

Hodge.s C. \A'., Lieut., 5th Light Cav., to be Captain of a Troop, v. Burgess, 
deceased. — C Feb. 26. 

Hamilton, P. S., Comet, .5th L. Cav., to be Lieut , v. Hodges, prom. — C. Feb. 29. 

Hart, 1*. B., .Assist. -Suig , directed to join and do duty with H. M.'s Ititli 
Lancers, v. Spencer. — C. Feb. 29. 

Hayley, Suigonii, app. to (>Bth N. 1. — C. Feb. 9. 

ileynes, C, S,, Assist. Surg., on furlough to Ibirope for liealtli. — C. Feb. 1. 

Hervey, A., (’.ipt., 65th N. 1., on furlough to Europe. — C. Feb 9. 

Hariiolt, J, C., Lieiit.-Cok, 22d N. I., (m fui lough to Europe. — C Feb. 19. 

Hall, J. W., Capt., 14th N. I., on furlough to Penang.— C. Feb. 19. 

Hargrave, E. R , Esq , to be Cashier to Government Bank — M. Feb. 29. 

Henderson, D., Suig., his .services placed at the disposal of the Resident at Tra- 
vancoio — M. Feb. 22 

Harding, G,, Mr,, admitted Assist.-Surg,, and app. Under Garr.-Surg. of Fort 
St. George. — M. Feb. 28. 

Henderson, P., Lieut. Col., posted to 46th N. 1. — M. Feb. 28. 

Jones, N,, Lieut, 57th N. I., to resume his duties as Assist Execut Officer of 
18lh or Dacca div. of Public Works- — C. Feh. 22. 

Jackson, G. H., Lieut., 42d N. L.diiected to do duty with the Detach, of Euro- 
pean Convalescents proceeding from Cawnpore. — C. Feh. 29. 

Jones, W. W., Lieut., to act as Intcrp. and Quar.-mast. to 3il N. I. — C. Feb. 9. 

Jervis, John, Capt, 5th N. I., returned to duty. — C. Feb. 4 
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Jones, R. E., Ens., 25tli N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Feb. 19. 
.lone.s, John, Lieut., 1st Light Cav., to n« as Riding Master. — M. Feb. 12. 

Kinleside, H. R., Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut, of Artil. — C. Feb. 1. 

Key, A. M., Lieut., yth Light Cav., on furlough to Europe.— C. Feb. 19. 

Lawrence, E., Capt., Superintend, of Family Money, and Paymas. of Pensions, 
in Oude, to officiate as Assist. Sec. to Government in Milit. Depart., in absence 
of Major Stuart on sick furlough. — C. Feb. 15. 

Loughaui, J. M., posted to lOth Light Cavalry. — C. Feb, 22. 

Lindsay, Cornet, ])osted to ild Light Cavalry. — C. Feb. 4. 

Lawrence, H., Brev.-Capt., b/tli N.I., on fiiil. to Europe for health. — C. Feb. 6. 
Leicester, C. 15., Lieut., Jlth N. 1., on furl, to New South Wales. — C. Feb. 19. 

Moore, H., Mr., to be Judge of Zillah Nuddeah.- — C. Feb. 21. 

Marten, T. P., Mr , to be Register of City Court of Mooisliedabad. — C. Feb. 21. 
M dd oton, J. F., Ens. 32d N. 1 , to be Lieut., v. Pye, prom. — C. Feb. 1. 
MacJten/ie, IL, Ens. .ofith N. I., to be Lieut., v. Walter, piom. — C. Feb. 1. 
Maedougall, A , I'lis. .5tli Extra N. 1., to be Lieut , v. Dunlop, dec. — C. Feb. 15. 
Macdougall, J. ]\, Lieut, Sub-Assistant, to be a Deputy Assistant-Commissary- 
Ceueral of 2d Class. — C. Feb. 22. 

Mec, G. A., Lieut. riSfli N, 1., to be Adj., v. Sargent, prom. — C. Feb. 29. 

Maule, W. M., Ens., 11th N. ! , on full, to Eur. for healtli — C. Feb. 1. 

Morgan, 1'. T., Assust. on furl to Eur. for health — C. Feb. 1. 

Mackintosh, H., Lieut. 4.‘5d N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C- Feb, G. 

Miller, W. A., Lu'ut. 4lh Madias N. L, on furl, for health. — C. Feb. 9. 
Mncken/Zie, R. Capt. 15th N. I , on furl, to Eiir. — C. Feb. 19. 

Maitland, 11. A , Esq, to be Treasurer and Secretary to Government Bank. 
-M. Feb. 29. 

Morland, II , Lieut. 27tli N. 1., to be an Assistant Under Deputy Survevor-Gen. 
— M. Feb. 12. e / .7 

M‘Leod, Alex., Lieut. 4tli Lt. Cav to act as Riding Master. — M. Feb. ’’ 
Milnes, \V , fdeul., to act as Riding Master to tlic Governor's Body Guard. 
— M. Feb 12. 

Macuiiley, Colin, Cadet, prom, to Ens., and appointed to do duty with 16th N. I. 
— M. Feb. 22. 

Martin, Edw., Ens., p-sted to 2ltli N. L— M Feb. 1.3. 

Miller, W. A., laciit. Itli N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health,— Feb. 26. 

Napier, Alex , Ens .58tli N. I , on furl to Eur. for health.— C. Ecb. 19. 

Nugent, W. (J., to lesume his duties ,as Acting Superintending Engineer in 
Myaore.— M. Feb. l.j. 

Piinglc, D., Mr , to lie Second Registrar ot Banghulpore.— C. Feb. U. 

Poole, Chailes, Lieut.-Col. 5blh N. 1., to be CoL, v. Logie, dec.— C. Feb. 1. 

Pye, John, Lieut. 32d N, 1., to be Captain of a Company, v. Swanston, deceased. 
— C. Feb. 1. 

1 erkett, Capt., app. to charge of I'jtiiopean Invalids of II. C.'s service, under or- 
ders of embarkation. — C, Feb. 8. 

Pearson, J, T., Assistant Surgeon, posted to Civil Station of Midnuporc, v. 
Hutchinson.— C. Feb. 22. 

Price, Brig.-Gen., lein.to Dinapore division of Army. — C. Feb. 9. 

Pennefeather, R. 1C, Lieut , to olliciate as Interp. and Uuar.-Mast to Jd Lt. Cav,, 
in absence of Lieut. Trevor. -C. Peb. 9. 

Paterson, J. J,, Surgeon, on turl to Eur.— C. Feb. 19. 

Provan, D., Suigeon on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. Feb. 12. 

Pasmore, J, Lieut., Pension Estab., on furl, to Eur. for health.—M. Feb. 12. 

Russell, H. P., to be Magist. and Collector of Jungle Mehauls.— C. Feb. 14. 
Read, M., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Collector of Blieerblioom. 
— C. Feb. 21. 

Ricketts, H., Mr., to }k Collector and Joint Magistrate of Balasore.— C. Feb. 14. 
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Rice, J., Kns. 44th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Fanworth, res. — C. Feb. 1. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Ass'istant-Surgeon, appointed to Medical duties of Calcutta 
Native Militia, and Assist, to Supei intend, of Eye Infinnaiy. — C. Feb. 22. 
Ramsay, J., Ens. 2.3d N. I., to act as Adjutant to 23d N. I., during absence of 
Lieut. Holme.s. — C. Feb. 20. 

Ralfe, H., Capt., Bengal Artill., on furl, to Eur for health — C. Feb. 9. 

Ramsay, T., Ens. 32d N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Feb. 19. 

Robson, F. A., Esq., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Zillah of Guntoor. 
~M. Feb. 20. 

Richmond, J., Assistant- Smgeoii, appointed to do duty with 11. M.’s 13th Lt. 
Dragoons. — M. Feb. 12. 

Rose, John, Cornet, 3d Lt. Cav., to act as Riding Master.— M. Feb. 12. 

Rattray, J., Lieut, to be QuarU'r-Master, Interpreter, and Fayinaster, v. Chin- 
nery. — M. Feb. 22. 

Shaw, D., Ensign .54th N. 1., to be Lieut, vice F.wart prom. — C. Feb. 29. 
Spencer, W., As.sistant-Surg., Kith Lancers, to be attached to Convalescent 
Depot of Europeans. — C. Feb. 29. 

Stuart, C., Major-Gen., removed from 21st to fi.'ith N. I. — C. Feb. 9. 

Short, E. H , Cadet, prom, to Ens., and appointed to do duty with 3d or 
P. L. I.-M. Feb. 22. 

Stewart, F. P., Lieut., removed from 46th to 39th N. 1 - -M. Feb. 28. 

Strettell, D., Lieut., 20th N. L, on furl, to Europe. — M, Feb. 12. 

Taylor, James, Assistant-Surg., appointed to medical duties of civil station of 
Dacca, vice Harris, dec. — C. Feb 1. 

Thomson, Geo., Capt. of Engmceis, to be E\ec Engineer of 8th or Rohilcimd 
div. of Public Work.s, vice Davidson, rem.— C Feb. 8. 

Trower, Jesper, Lieutenant, Aitdleiv, to 1st Lieutenant, vice Kemp, deceased. 
-C.ifeb. 15. 

Thomas, Mills, Malor, to be Lieut.-Col ,\ice Vaughan, proin.— C. Fob. 29. 
Thompson, J., Capt. 68th N. I., to otUciate as Alajor of Biigade m Arracan, 
vice Scott on furl. — C. IVb. 9. 

Trevor, R. S., Lieut., to act as Intel p. and Uuaiter M.istcr to 3d Light Cav., 
vice Tottenham, res.— -C. Fe!). !>. 

Todd, J. M., Assist.-Surg,, returned to duty.— C Feh 6. 

Taylor, H., Heut. 2d*rjight Cav , to act as Riding-M.ister — M. Feb. 12. 
Thompson, A. P., Lieutenant, 8th Light (’avail y, to act as Fiiding-Mastcr. 
— M. Feb. 12. 

Taylor, T. J., Lieut. 7th Light Cav., on furl, to Europe — Feb. l.'i. 

Vaughan, John, Lieut.-Cml, to be Lient.-Col. -(Commandant, vice Vanrenen, 
deceased. — C. Feb. 29. 

Wynch, P. M , Mr., to be Supenntendant of (Calcutta Lotteiies. — C. Feb. 21. 
Wilkinson, \V., Mr , to be Ci>llcc. of Cultai k.— “('. Feb. 1 1. 

Wrottes'Iey, 11., Major, a6tli N. 1, to be Lieut.-Col., \ ice Poule, promoted. 
-C. Feb. 1. 

Walter, IL, Lieut. 56;li N. 1., to be Captain of a Company, vice Ilardey, prom. 
-C. Feb. 1. 

Wise, T. A., Mr, admitted Assist. -Surg. — C. Feb. 

Woodward, D., Assistaul-Surg , posted to Civil Station of Dacca, Jellalpore, 
vice Taylor, rem. to Dacca. — (C Feb 22. 

Webb, Geo., Surg., on furl, to Europe. — (C. Fob. 9. 

Watkins, A., Capt. 7th Light Cav., to act as Riding-Master. — M. Feb. 12. 

Wight, R., Assist. -Surg., to be G.arnsou Assist -Surg. at Negapatam, vice Camp- 
bell on furl, to Europe. — M. Feb. 19. 

Voung, T., Capt. 54th N. I., to be a Major, vice Thomas, pfom,— C. Feb. 29. 
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' General Orders by Government, 

* Fort St. George, Febniaiy 8, 1828* 

‘The Honourable Court of Directors* having determined that not more 
tlian five Olbcers shall be simultaneously absent on stafi’ employment, 
from any one corps, whether cavalry or infantry, the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council is pleased to publish the following Regulations, 
to give cflect to the orders of the Honourable Court, from this date : 

‘ The number of regimental Captains that may be absent at one time 
from the same corps of ihe line, on statf.or other pul)lic permanent employ, 
is restricted to two ; and, to obviate all occasion for reference hereafter, 
it is directed, that when two Caj)taiiis arc absent from a corps in public 
situations, and a subaltern Ollicer of the same corps holding also a de- 
tached staff situation, l)e promoted to the rank of regimental Captain, the 
Officer so promoted shall be the individual to vacate his appointment, 
under the o})eration of these orders, which are to be prospective, and are 
not intended to affect the present incumbents of the grade of Captains, 
unless in such cases of emergency as his Excellency the Cominander- 
in-(/hief may bring to the notice of Government. 

‘The Right Honourable the Governor in ('ouncil has further deter- 
mined, that, when an escort with a Resident at a foreign Court, or with 
a Political Agent, is furnished from troops of the line, or fixed establish- 
ment, the services of a di^tinct Ollicer, permanently appropriated to the 
command of such cM-ort, are unm'ccssary. Under the circumstances 
above, wdicn an escort or guard, furnished to a Resident or Political 
Agent, is relieved weekly from the regular iroops, cantoned in the im- 
mediate vi(*inity of the Re>>iden(‘y, no ne<‘ei^sity will exist fur detHchiftg 
a European Olbtu'r from hi^ corps, on a tour of duly with it ; but, when 
the garrison or cantonment fiom whieh the relief is effected, is so distant 
as to render a monthly, or longer tour of duty, more convenient than a 
weekly one, the Ollicer commanding the division, or the troops from 
which the escort U furnished, will consi<ler it to be his duty to meet the 
wislies of the llt'sidcnt or Political Agent for the uninterrupted employ- 
maiit of any regimcnial Ollicer (who ha^j served three ycai's wdth his 
corps) on such duty, wliiUt liis regiment may continue in the division, 
or at the station giving the escorl. 

‘ The arrangements dcscrilK'd in the foregoing paiugraphs are prospec- 
tive, and are not intended to affect OllicU'rs commanding permanent 
escorts composed of men unconnected with the legular service; from 
this operation w'ill also lie cxcmpUMl, cscort.>, whether composevl of 


* On the siibjeet of ’this Order, we have ieeei\ed the fo'lowing Letter from a 
('orrespondont, who signs Inmselt a Sepoy Siibaltei n, dated Ti lelunopoly, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1828 . — ‘ That your Publicatiou bas done a great d(\d of good in va- 
rious w'ays, no person at all afapiaintcvl with India wdl, for a nioinent, be ia 
donbt. Some time ago you inserted, in one of yom Numbers, a Letter fiom an 
Oflieer of the coast army, showing tlie very great delieiency ul Officers present 
with some of the regiments on the jMadias Kstablishment ; and, in the list of 
corps you then published, the deficiency was very apparent. The consequence 
of this publication bas been an Order from the Court of Directoi s, to limit 
the number ot Officers absent from their regiments on StalF employment to Jive. 
I annex the partienlars as promulgated to the Madras ,\rmy, and remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant/l ’ 


* A SrpoY Subaltern,’ 
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troops of the line, or otherwise, which may he furnished for missions 
or occasional embassies to foreign Courts, beyond the limits of India 
Proper. 

* By Order of the Right Honourable the Governor in (Council. 

(Signed) ^ R. Clive, 

* Chief Secretary.' 


* General Orders hy his Excellency the Commander-in- Chief . 

‘ Hoad- Quarters, Choultry Plain, February 18, 1828. 

* At a General Court-Martial, held at Belgauin, on the 3d day 
of January, -1828, and continued, by adjournments, to the 2f)th of the 
same month, Lieutenant Josiah Eylrs Jjeere, of his Majesty’s 45th re- 
giment, was arraigned on the folhnving charge, viz. : — “ Charge pre- 
ferred against Lieutenant Josiah Eyles Deere, of the 45th regiment — 
For placing himself, in a state of intoxication, at a gate of the Palace of 
Kolapoor, the 17th of October, 1827 ; and then, forgetful of the libe- 
rality which should distinguish a British oilj<-er towards a fallen Prince, 
Using a demeanour and language highly insulting to the Rajah of that 
country and his people, particularly in applying to him the word, 

* Banclioot such conduct endangering the public peace, and being 
highly unbecoming the character of an ofheer and a gentleman, and to 
the prejtidice ot good order and military discijdine.” Upon which 
which charge the Court came to the following decision : “ The Court 
having most maturely w'cighcd and considered the whole of the evidence 
brought forw'ard in support of the prosecution, as well as what the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant J. E. Deere, of his Maje.^tv’s list regiment hath urged 
in Ills defence, and the evidence in sup])ort thereof, is of oj)inion — 

* ‘Munding, That the prisoner is guilty of placing himself at a gate of 
the Palace of Kolapcuir, on the l/th of (jetober, 1828; and then, forget- 
ful of the liberality which should distinguish aBiitish oflicer towards a 
fallen Prince, using a demeanour and language highly insulting to the 
Rajah of that country and his people ; particularlv, in applying to him the 
word, ‘ Banchoot such conduct endangering the ])ublic peace, and being 
highly unbecoming the character of a)i otlicer, and to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline ; but the Court is of opinion, that the 
prisoner is not guilty of any other part of the charge.” 

* “ Sentence, — The Court having found the prisoner Giiiltv to the 
extent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Lieutenant J. E. Deere, 
of his Majc.'.ty’s list regiment, to lose two .stei)s in his regiment, by 
being placed immediately below the tw'o Lieutenants wdio at ])resent 
stand next to him, and having his commission in his Majesty’s 4 1st re- 
giment dated one day after the date of the regimental commission of 
Lieutenant John Smith of the same regiment,” 

‘ Approved and Confirmed, 

(Signed) ‘ G. T. Walkeu, 

‘ Lieut .-General . 

‘‘^The Court have recommended the ])rIsoner on account of liisv 
bravery. This quality, unaccoiitjianied with the generosity which 
should be the characteristic of the British soldier towards the unfortu- 
nate, can entitle him to little credit with the Lieutenant-General ; and 
8r> little has the prisoner known of the value of the latter, that, not being 
simply reprimanded by the officer in command, for the gross conduct of 
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which he has been now convicted, but, as if doubting of a proper feeling 
existing elsewhere, he himself called for, and dared the sentence of a 
court-martial. It is necessary, then, when men arc not endowed with 
proper feeling, that they be taught, at least, to respect public opinion. 
This sentence must be carried into execution ; and, though lenient, it is 
to be hoped it will be sufficient to mark what is expected from a British 
officer. 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 

“ Lie lit. -General,^* 

‘ The prisoner, Lieutenant Deere, is to be released from arrest, and 
will return to his duty.’ 


BIRTHS. 

Braddon, the lady of Wqi., Ksq., of a daughter, at Allipore, Feb. 10. 

Bremner, the bulv of Lieut. Wni , 47th Reg., of a son, at Bellary, Feb, 18. 
Clarke, the lady of C.ipt. Win., ol a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 24. 

Carilew, the lady of C., I’sq., Civ. Sere , of a daughter, at Fiirreedpore, March 5. 
Dunlop, the lady of Major W., N. 1., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 11, 
Dickens, the lady tif Theoiloie, F.sq , of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. li. 

F-lphistone, the lady ot Lieut. -Col. ()., Com. oOlh Keg., of a daughter, atBcL 
gaum, Feb. IG. 

Fraser, the lady of S., Esq., Civil Sei vice, of a son, at Cho\v< in^hee, March 1. 
Fyvie, the wife ot the Rev. Win., of twin daughteis, at Surat, Feb, 8. 

Girdlestone, the lady of Capt. W, B., Com. 2d Bat. Nagpore Brigade, of a sob, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 8. 

Greville, the lady of Capt., H. M.’s Ifith Lanceis, and Biigade-Maj. to H. M.'s 
Forces, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 28. ^ 

Hodgeson, the lady of ('apt F., .loih N I., of a son, at Meerut, March. 
Hnxhniii, the l.idy of W., Esq , ot a daughtei , at ^mlun. Feb. '18. 

M'Curdy, the lady of Capt. E. A., 27th Keg., ot a daughter, at Trichinopoly, 
Feb. 17. 

Mincliin, the lady of J., Esq , of a daughter, at Chowringliee, March 7. 
Newman, tlie lady of Capt. Chailes, 5th N. I , of a sou and heir, at Quilon, 
Fob. 8. 

Proby, the lady of the Rev. J. C , chapl.iin, of a d.mgliter, at Benares, Feb. 21. 
Battle, the lady of il.iuies. Esq., ot .i daughter, at Chowringliee, March .I. 

Pringle, the lady ot D., E>(i , of a son, at Bluuigulpore, March 1. 

Koome, the l.uly of Major, of a sou, at Bliewnay, Feb, G. 

SUipLon, the lady ot Gcoige, Esq., .Supcnntciideut-Surg., of a son, at Agra, 
Feb, 1. 

Steer, the lady ot C. ^V., Esq., of a daughter, at Patna, Feb. 4. 

Seppings, the lady of J. M,, Esq , of ad.iiighter, at Calcutta, Feb. 8. 

Sim, the laiiy of Alajor, Enu:inceis, of a son, at Madras, Feb. 26. 

Soton, the lady of David, Esq , of a sou. at (ailehah, Feb. KJ. 

Turnbull, the lady of P., Escj., of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 5. 

Wylie, the l.idy of Dr., of a son, at Nagpore, Feb. 2. 

Williams, the lady of Capt. H. B., iW Lt. Oiv., at Arcot, Feb, 2G. 

MARRIAGES. 

Butler, Captain, P., to Eliza, eldest daughter of S. Fabby, Esq., at Calcutta, 
Feb. 4. 

Coles, J. R , Esq., to Mis. .^nna Ives, at Calcutta, Feb. 1). 

Cockell, Capt. W. W., iq Miss ICliza Buyson, at Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

E.istman, Thomas, Esq., to Helen, eldest daughter of the late Captain William 
Gordon, of the country sendee, at Calcutta, March 1. 
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Eaton, Mr. C. W., Master Attendant at Coringa, to Eleanor Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Luttrcll, of Trinchinopoly, at Madras, March 3. 

Menzies, the Hon. Mr. Juatice, Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Colony, to Ann Helena, daughter of Commodore Christian, of the Royal Navy, 
at Simon’s Bay, Cape of Gowl Hope, Feb. 28. 

Nutting, Lieut. Charles, 2d Europ. regt., to Miss Emily Stewart, at Hingalee, 
Feb. 15. 

Smith, Lieut.-Col., D. C., 37th N. I., to Mrs. Henrietta Smithwaite, at Madras, 
March 3. 

Sprntt, Assist.-Apothccary, C., 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., to Miss M. Newcastle, at 
Chicacole, Feb. 11. 

Woodcock, W. H., Esq , Civil Service, to Harriott Mary, only daughter of Colin 
Shakspenre, Eaq., at Calcutta, Feb. 13 

Wyndhain, C^pt. H., Marines, to Mrs. Jane Vernon, at Bombay, Feb. 4. 

DEATHS. 

Avadal, S. E., Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta, Feb. 16. 

Dacre, Joseph, Esq., Third Judge of the Piovm. Court of Appeal and Circuit, 
at the station at (3iittoor, Feb. 22. 

Fermie, the lady of Capt. 0. W., aged 56, at Calcutta, Feb. 19. 

Gillanders, Thoma‘<, E''q., aged .'iO, at Calcutta, Feb 2.3. 

M'George, Tlieophila Louisa, wife ot Incut. W. M'George, Adjutant of the Ba* 
redly Prov. Balt, aged 22, at Bareilly, Feb. 24. 

Rutter, the lady of VV illiam, Esq., at Madra.s, Feb. 24. 

Spence, Ens. N. M., 24th Madras N.. 1., at Kolapoor, Feb. 12. 

Stell, David, Esq., son of George Stell, Esq., of Millden, Cape of Good Hope, 
Feb. 27. 
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AnniVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 

July 28 

Hastings . . 

H arvey 

Findlay 

V. D. Land 

Feb. 23 

Jul'y 29 

Knightsbridge 

Ripley 

Hesse 

Bengal . . 

Mar. 1 

July 29 

Start 

John 

Freeman . . 

Mauritius 

Apr. 3 

July 30 

Hastings . . 

FrancesCharlotte 

Talbeit 

Madras .. 

Mar. 18 

July 30 

Dartmouth 

Olive Blanch . . 

Anderson . . 

Capo 

May 10 

July 30 

Downs 

Ann Giay 



South Seas 

Apr. 18 

July 31 

Plymouth . . 

Royal George 

Grant 

Mauritius 

July 31 

Clyde 

Hind 

Rodger 

V. D. Land 

Apr. 12 

Aug. 1 

Downs 

Maigaret 

Ferguson . . 

Bombay . . 

Mar. 12 

Aug. 1 

Downs 

Guardian 

Sutherland 

Bombay . . 

Feb. 18 

Aug. 2 

Cork 

Claremont 

Mac Cauley 

Bombay . . 

Feb. 25 

Aug. 2 

Portsmouth 

Sir Edwd. Paget 

Geary 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 27 

Aug. 5 

Downs 

Frances 

Heard 

Mauritius 

Apr. 2l 

Aug. 7 

Cowes 

Burrell 

Metc.alf 

Batavia . . 

Mar. 18 

Aug. 7 

Downs 

Hope 

Thos. Grenville 

Harris 

South Seas 

Jan. 21 

Aug. 7 

Start 

Shea 

Bengal . . 

Mar. 14 

Aug. 8 

Downs 

Alexander 

Richardson 

Ceylon . . 


Aug. 12 

Liverpool . . 

Nandi 

Ramsay . . 

Bengal . . 

Mar. J 

Aug. 1 1 

Start 

Dry.ide 

Kellork . . 

Mauritius 

Apr. 26 

Aug. 20 

Ports mouth 

Elizabeth 

Collins 

N. S. Wales 

Feb. 1 7 

Aug. 20 

Downs 

Sarah & Elizabeth 

David 

South Seas 

July 23 

Aug. 21 

Gravesend 

Peace 

Thomson . . 

Madeira .. 

Aug. 25 

Downs 

Magnolia 

Eldridge .. 

Batavia . . 

Apr. ly 

Aug. 25 

Portsmouth 

Wanderer 

Hurst 

Fernandez 

June 6 
Mar. 30 

Aug. 27 

Liverpool 

Perseverance 

Brown 

Bengal . . 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

1828. 
M-irch 2 

Bombay 

Glenilfer 

Henning 


. . Clyde 

March 6 

Bombay 

Vnlleyfield 

Tyne 

Johnson 


. . ].iOndon 

March 9 

Bombay 

Catgravc 


. , Loudon 

March 10 

Bengal 

Norfolk 

Redman 


.. London 

March 13 

V. D Land .. 

Boddinglons . 

Taylor 


London 

March 14 

Calcutta 

Copernicus 

Stevens 


.. London 

March 15 

Calcutta 

Circassian 

Dontliw.aite 

. . Lon on 

March 20 

Calcutta 

Mary 

Bambor 


. . Liverpool 

March 23 

Calcutta 

Mary Ann 

O’Brien 


. . London 

March 2.1 

Calcutta 

Clifton 

Midford 


. . Liverpool 

March 24 

Calcutta 

(dntario 

Wilhs 


. : Liverpool 

Date. 

DEPARTURES FROM 
Port of Depart. Stup’^; Name. 

EUROPE. 

Commander 

Destination. 

1828. 
July 21 

Cork 

Letilia 

Clement 


N. S. Wales 

July 25 

Liverpool 

William Glen . . 

Anderson 


Bombay 

July 28 

Gravesend 

Hippoinenes 

Ross 


Batavia 

July 31 

Greenock 

Hunter 

Arthur 


V. D. Land 

Aug. 2 

Liverpool 

Gieenock 

London 

Huntley 


Bengal 

Aug. 2 

Simpson 

Warner 


Bombay 

Aug. G 

Liverpool 

James Grant 

Inglis 


Bengal 

Aug. f) 

Liverpool 

Rithsdale 

Cbiistian 


Bombay 

Aug. 7 

Liverpool 

Ann 

Fowler 


Mauritius 

Aug. 13 

Downs 

J(din Biggar 

Shaw 


Bengal 

Aug. 13 

Downs 

Jupiter 

Welley 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 13 

Downs 

Supeiior 

Ormand 


Mauritias 

Aug. 13 

Livetpool 

Mary Ann 

Laidlcy 


Bombay , 
N, S. W.hIcs 

Aug. 14 

Portsmouth . . 

Lang 

LarU 


Aug. 1 1 

Greenwich 

Comet 

Fraser 


N. S. Wales 

.\ug. 1.5 

Downa 

Vittoiia 

Smith 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 15 

Downs 

Lady Mac N.ighten 

Faith 


Bengal 

Aug. Id 

Lcilli 

City ot London . . 

M‘Kellar 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 19 

Gravesend 

George Canning . 

Raig 


Bengal 

Aug. 19 

Don ns 

Samuel Brown . . 

Reid 


Mamitiiis 

Aug. 19 

Downs 

Koslyn Castle .. 

Duff 


V. 0. Land 

Aug. 21 

Plymouth 

Cluhlc Harold . . 

West 


Bombay 

.\ug. 23 

Downs 

Goveinoi Ready., 

Young 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 23 

Plymouth 

Surry 

Dacre 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 23 

Downs 

Al’iica 

Skelton 


Ceylon 

Aug. 23 

Downs 

llairiet 

K naggs 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 24 

Downs 

Lady Rowena . . 

Russell 


V. D. Land 

Aug. 25 

Liveipool 

Alice 

Prod itch 


Singapore 

Aug. 25 

Downs 

Patience 

Matthews 


Cape 

Aug. 25 

Gravesend 

Clarkstone 



N. S. Wales 

Aug. 26* 

Liverpool 

Hero 

Fell 


Bombay 

Aug. 2d 

Portsmouth . . 

Royal George . . 

Emhleton 


N. S. Wales 

Aug. 27 

Portsmouth , . 

Nautilus 

Na.sh 


China 

Aug. 27 

Downs 

Protector 

Waugh 


Bengal 


General List of Passengers. 

Passenoers Homewards. 

By the John^ from Mauritius ; — Lieut. Kelly, R. N. ; David Thomson, Esq. j 
Messrs. W, Fclfair, Gillau, Artus, Chardriolette, and Ledditt j Master Mad^c j 
Mesdames Artus and child, Monneron, Fourmond, Ledditt and two children. 

By the Sir Edwaid Paget, from Bengal and Cape Lieut.*Col. G. Maegregor, 
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C.B., 5yth foot; Cap ts. Campbell, :ilst foot; J. Crawford, Bombay Marine- 
H. Lawrence, 67th N. I. ; J. Douglas, 98th foot, and H. John, Cape Cav. 
Lieut. John Miller, Madras Rifle Coips ; the Right Hon. W. II. Leslie Melville’ 
Hon. Comp.’s Civ. Ser. ; Augustus Le Mchsurier, Ksq , Barrister at Law; 
John Monteath, Esq., and John Manuel, Esq ; Mdes. Col. Maegregor, E. Hume, 
Capt. Grimes, G. M. Taylor, Capt. Stevenson and Monteath ; Master A. Mac- 
gregor, and three Humes ; Mis.ses C. Macgregor, E. Woodley, E. Hume, Mou- 
teath and Stevens ; Serjeants Armstrong and Monro. 

By the Guardian, from Bombay ; — Capt. T. R. Ferrell, Bombay Marines, and 
Lady ; and Mrs. Sievewright. 

By the Frances Charlotte^ from Madras • — Capts. Taylor, 13th Drag. ; and 
Nicholson, Royals ; and Dr. Campbell, Hon. Comp.’s Seriiee. 

By the Wilham Hmns^ from Ascension — Capt. Langdon, R.N.; Mr. Fore- 
man, late Surgeon of the Island ; and Mrs. Col Nicholls. 

By the Frames, from the Mauritius : — Mr. Lester, fiom St. Helena. 

By the Thomas Grcnvt/le, from Beiitral — Lieut. Co). Gilbert, 15th N. 1. ; 
Lieut. A. M. Key, Hon. Cmnp ’s 9th Cav.; I). Bryre, Esq. (died at sea, July 
18;) B. Robeita, E.sq. ; Dr B Macleoil ; Mdes. Col. Gilheri, Robeits, Bryre, 
Maeleod, Higeins, 'J'homa-', (died at s^a, June M ;) Marsters Macleod, M, 
'Ihotnpson, Hig ins, Thomas, aiul M‘Cann ; Misses Bryre, C. Roberts, Mac- 
leod, C. Maeleod, two Higgins, two Turnbulls, two VVdkinsons, Methevon, 
and M Thomas, (died at .sea, June 1.5 ;) tenscivants and twenty-six invalids. 

By the Alexander, from Ceylon; — Major Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe; Major 
Moms, 97lh reg. ; Capt, Croftoii, S3d reg. ; Lieut. De Laney ; Ens. Ciissidv; 
T. N. Cairington, Esq. , Mdes. Can mgton, and live ehildreu ; Ciofton and Cas- 
sidy ; Morris, and fivechildien ; three servants, eleven itivaluls, two women, and 
three ciiildivn. 

By the Elizabeth, from N. S. Wales -^Capt.iin Farlarie ; Dr. Evans, K, N. ; 
Messrs. Paul, Aspinall, and two WcntworlhvS ; Mis.. F.uil ; Misses Wcntw’oith 
Ten steerage Passengeis ' 

By the Perseverance, from Beng.d . — ('a|)t. Law, .'ISdi reg.; Lieiits. Johnstone, 
16th Lancers ; and G. Johnstone, 16th reg.; John RiiS'Cll, Esej. ; M. M .ckenzie ; 
Mdes. Mackciuie, and four children ; and (iilbert and one child. Three servants. 


HOSTSCKIIM. 

IVe. are still without auij later news from India than that fivcn 
in our last. Not a sine;le ship has arrived from either Presiderieij 
of a later date than the mlelLi^enee before ^iven. In the ensuinp 
month, we shall, no doubt, have moie of Indian news to con 
munkate. 
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